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EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Bgal  and  the  Staff  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record. 


Experiment  Station  Work  is  a  eubserics  of  brief  popular  bulletins  compiled  from  the 
published  reports  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  kindred  institutions  in 
this  and  other  countries.  The  chief  object  of  these  publications  is  to  disseminate 
throughout  the  country  information  regarding  experiments  at  the  different  experi- 
ment stations,  and  thus  to  acquaint  farmers  in  a  general  way  with  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural investigation  on  its  practical  side,  'fhe  results  herein  reported  should  for 
the  most  part  be  regarded  as  tentative  and  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive.  Further 
experiments  may  modify  them,  and  experience  alone  can  show  how  far  they  will  be 
useful  in  actual  practice.  The  work  of  the  stations  must  not  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  "rules  for  farming. "  How  to  apply  the  results  of  experiments  to  his  own  con- 
ditions will  ever  remain  the  problem  of  the  individual  farmer.— A.  C.  True,  Director, 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK.^ 


IMPEOVEMENTS  IN  PEACH  OEOWINO.^ 

In  view  of  the  rapid  decline  in  the  peach  industry  in  New  Jersey, 
as  well  as  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  in  recent  years,  G.  F.  Warren, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Station,  undertook  a  careful  study  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  this  condition  and  the  possible  means  of  overcoming  it. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  reports,  there  were  in  the  United  States 
63,886,000  peach  trees  in  1890,  and  99,919,000  in  1900,  showing  an  increase  of  over  85 
per  cent.  During  this  time  the  number  in  New  Jersey  decreased  from  4,414,000  in 
1890  to  2,747,000  in  1900,  a  loss  of  38  per  cent.  Only  three  States  in  the  Union  showed 
a  decrease,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland;  every  other  State  increased  its  peach 
orchards.  In  1890  these  three  States  had  28  per  cent  of  all  the  peach  trees  i  n  the  United 
States.  In  1900  they  had  only  9  per  cent.  There  has,  in  fact,  been  a  panic  among  the 
growers. 

The  inunediate  cause  of  this  condition  has  been  the  San  Jos^  scale.  But  this  has  not 
been  the  only  trouble.  As  is  usual  when  any  serious  enemy  threatens  a  crop,  all 
troubles  are  charged  to  this  pest.  Damages  from  starvation,  lack  of  tillage,  borers,  leaf- 
curl,  and  brown-rot  are  very  frequently  all  bunched  and  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
scale.    ♦    *    * 

In  the  fieldwork  a  study  was  made  of  soils,  tillage,  fertilization,  sp/aying,  varieties, 
diseases,  insects,  and  other  questions. 

The  more  important  suggestions  to  growers  with  a  view  to  over- 
coming present  unfavorable  conditions  are  thus  summarized: 

Hrrt  year. — Select  a  well-drained  field,  one  that  also  has  good  air  drainage,  higher 
than  the  surrounding  land  if  possible. 

If  possible  have  the  field  some  distance  from  other  orchards. 

Lime  the  soil  before  planting,  unless  sure  that  it  is  not  needed. 

Buy  good  thrifty  trees  of  a  nurseryman  who  is  not  only  honest,  but  intelligent — one 
who  knows  the  diseases  of  the  peach,  so  that  he  will  not  be  propagating  diseased  trees. 

Remove  the  borers,  if  there  are  any. 

Prune  to  a  whip,  or  nearly  so. 

Dip  in  lime,  sulphur,  and  salt  before  setting. 

Plant  for  enough  apart  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  drive  through  when  spraying. 

Fertilize  well  and  plant  com  or  other  tilled  crops  between  the  trees. 

Prune  in  June,  so  as  to  start  the  formation  of  the  heads. 

Remove  the  borers  in  the  fall. 

Spray  the  next  spring. 

Sahteqnent  years. — Prune  every  year,  doing  some  heading-in  as  well  as  thinning  out. 

Spray  thoroughly  every  spring  before  the  buds  swell. 

Till  every  year,  beginning  early  in  the  season  and  stopping  early. 

Fertilize  liberally  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  particularly  with  ix)tash.  If 
barnyard  manure  is  used,  also  apply  muriate  of  potash. 

Remove  the  borers  every  fall  and  again  in  the  spring. 

After  having  given  this  good  care,  promptly  remove  all  sick  trees. 

a  A  progress  record  of  experimental  inquiries,  published  without  assumption  of 
responsibility  by  the  Department  for  the  correctness  of  the  facts  and  conclusions 
reported  by  the  stations. 

5 Compiled  from  New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  197. 
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Thin  the  fruit  when  necessary. 

Grade  the  fruit  carefully.  Put  up  the  first  quality  in  a  package  that  differs  from  that 
used  for  the  poorer  grades. 

If  the  peach  orchard  is  neglected  in  order  to  care  for  the  corn  crop,  the  profita  must 
be  expected  to  come  from  the  com. 

MUTiBERRIES.^ 

The  mulberry  is  but  little  cultivated  as  a  fruit  in  America.  There 
is  very  httle  market  demand  for  it  and  as  a  home  table  fruit  it  is 
sweetish  and  considered  rather  insipid,  though  some  enjoy  it  as  a 
fresh  dessert  fruit.  It  has,  however,  several  valuable  features  which, 
according  to  a  recent  bulletin  by  H.  H.  Hume  and  F.  C.  Beimer,  of 
the  North  Carolina  Station,  makes  it  worthy  of  more  extended  cul- 
ture in  the  home  grounds  than  is  at  present  given  to  it. 

To  begin  with,  the  fruit  will  grow  successfully  on  neaxly  any  kind 
of  soil,  doing  best  probably  on  moist  sandy  loams.  The  tree  is  a 
rapid,  vigorous  grower,  requires  practically  no  culture,  makes  an  or- 
namental shade  tree,  and  some  of  the  better  varieties  will  yield  from 
10  to  12  bushels  of  fruit  per  season.  A  valuable  featiu^e  of  the  fruit 
is  that  it  ripens  almost  continuously  over  a  period  of  two  to  four 
months  every  year.  The  fruit  is  greatly  relished  by  hogs  and  poultry. 
Birds  prefer  it  to  cherries  or  strawberries,  and  when  planted  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  fruits  it  serves  as  a  protection  to  them. 

From  the  standpoint  of  fruit  production  the  North  Carolina  Sta- 
tion recommends  the  following  varieties  for  planting  about  the  farm: 
New  American,  Black  Enghsh,  Stubbs,  and  Townsend  of  the  black- 
fruited  varieties;  and  White  English  and  White  Russian  of  the  white- 
fruited  sorts.  Of  the  New  American,  Professor  Bailey,  in  an  early 
bulletin  of  the  Cornell  Station,  states  that  it  is  the  best  sort  kno¥m 
for  the  Northern  States.  The  tree  is  a  hardy,  vigorous  grower, 
productive,  and  bears  continuously  from  late  Jime  imtil  September. 
Large  trees  will  produce  10  bushels  of  fruit  in  a  season.  The  fruit 
varies  in  length  from  1  to  2  inches  and  is  a  glossy  black  when  ripe.  It 
is  frequently  sold  for  the  Downing,  but  is  superior  to  that  variety. 

The  Black  English  is  considered  by  Hiune  and  Beimer  as  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  varieties  for  planting  in  North  Carolina.  The 
tree  is  a  strong  upright  grower,  and  bears  a  large  amount  of  fruit  of 
mediimi  size  from  May  to  July.  The  flavor  is  sweetish  and  the  qual- 
ity only  fair.  The  Townsend  is  considered  by  the  same  authors  as 
the  earliest  fruiting  variety  now  grown,  ripening  in  Florida  from  the 
latter  part  of  March  through  April.  The  trees  ore  very  prolific, 
fruiting  abundantly  in  the  nursery  row  one  year  from  grafting.  It  is 
of  medium  size,  1  by  i  inch,  black,  with  a  sweetish  flavor  not  differing 
from  other  mulberries. 

a  Compiled  from  New  York  CJornell  Sta.  Bui.  46;  North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  194. 
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The  Stiibbs  is  a  wide-spreading,  vigorous,  prolific  Tariety.  The 
fruit  is  very  lai^,  varying  from  1)  to  2  inches  inlength  and  from  J  to 
f  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  bright  deep  red  color,  becoming  black, 
subacid,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  ripening  season  in  North 
Carolina  is  from  June  to  August. 

Of  the  white-fruited  varieties  recommended  by  the  North  CaroHna 
Station,  White  English  is  considered  by  far  the  best.  It  is  a  heavy 
bearer,  producing  sweet,  mediimh-sized  fruits  of  good  quality  from 
May  to  July.  The  White  Russiaii  seems  to  be  a  small,  bushy,  very- 
hardy  sort,  and  quite  productive.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  white, 
very  sweet,  and  of  fair  quality.     The  season  is  from  May  to  Jime. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  mulberries  as  a  fruit,  the  leaves  constitute 
the  chief  food  of  the  silkworm.  In  the  West  and  Northwest  also  the 
Russian  mulberry  (Moras  aJba  var.  tartarica)  has  proved  excellently 
adapted  for  planting  in  shelter  belts  and  hedges  and  also  for  fence 
posts  and  fueL  This  variety  is  very  hardy  against  both  cold  and 
drought  and  makes  a  splendid  growth  there.  It  is  the  species  com- 
monly used  there  as  a  stock  on  which  to  propagate  the  more  fruitful 
varieties.  The  Russian  mulberry  possesses  particular  merit  as  a 
hedge  plant  in  cold  regions  from  an  ornamental  standpoint.  There 
is  also  a  number  of  ornamental  forms  of  the  mulberry,  including 
weeping  sorts,  which  ar^.  extensively  used  in  ornamental  plantings. 

Mulberries  are  prdpagated  from  seeds  or  by  grafting,  budding, 
layering,  and  cuttings.  In  propagating  the  plant  for  use  in  hedges 
or  shelter  belts  the  plants  are  grown  from  seeds,  but  for  fruit  purposes 
grafting,  cutting,  or  layering  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  produce 
varieties  true  to  name. 

Most  species  of  molbenies  are  easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttiogs.  And  while 
the  rooet  satisfactory  and  most  economical  plan  is  to  use  one-year-old  branches  for  this 
work,  twigs  of  the  current  season's  growth  may  also  be  used.  Cutting  wood  may  be 
removed  from  the  trees  soon  after  the  leaves  have  dropped.  Select  well-matured, 
well-developed  one-year-old  branches  from  one-quarter  to  five-eighths  inch  in  diameter. 
Cut  these  into  pieces,  each  being  provided  with  from  three  to  six  good  buds.  In  eastern 
North  Carolina  the  cuttings  may  be  planted  immediately  after  removal  from  the  trees, 
but  in  the  colder  sections  it  is  usually  best  to  tie  them  tc^ther  in  bunches  of  twenty- 
five  and  store  them  in  damp  sand  in  a  cellar  or  pit  until  spring. 

The  cuttings  are  set  out  in  well-prepared  soil,  making  an  opening  in 
the  ground  with  a  spade,  firmly  pressing  the  soil  about  the  base  of  the 
plants,  and  covering  up  to  the  top  bud.  It  takes  longer  to  produce 
trees  by  this  method  than  by  budding  or  grafting.  Bench  grafting 
by  either  the  whip,  cleft,  or  saddle  method  is  used;  or  the  trees  may 
be  grafted  out  of  doors,  using  either  the  cleft  or  whip  method.  In  the 
South,  Multicauiis  mulberry  stem  or  root  cuttings  are  used  almost  ex- 
clusively as  stocks,  while  in  the  colder  West  and  Northwest,  Russian 
mulberry  seedlings  are  used  as  stocks. 

In  the  orchard,  lai^e  growing  trees  like  New  American,  White  Eng- 
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lish,  and  Black  English  should  be  planted  about  30  feet  apart,  and 
for  such  varieties  as  Stubbs  and  Hicks  35  feet  in  the  row  is  close 
enough  between  trees.  The  trees  should  be  set  out  in  the  usual  man- 
ner by  cutting  off  all  broken  and  bruised  roots,  shortening  in  the 
longer  roots  somewhat,  and  cutting  back  the  top. 
According  to  Hume  and  Reimer — 

The  mulberry  needs  little  or  no  cultivation.  When  planted  in  chicken  yards  or 
where  hogs  are  allowed  to  run  and  root,  no  extra  cultivation  need  be  given.  They  will 
thrive  in  soddy  land;  but  generally  the  trees  do  better  where  the  soil  is  stirred  or 
worked,  as  in  hog  pastures.  If  any  cultivation  is  given  it  should  be  shallow,  as  the 
roots  spread  out  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Deep  plowing  should  not  be  [Practiced. 
The  mulberry  requires  little  or  no  pruning.  But  as  the  wood  is  rather  brittle  and  the 
branches  are  easily  broken  by  sleet  storms,  the  stubs  which  are  left  should  be  cut  off 
close  up  in  the  trunk  and  the  broken  branches  cut  smoothly  off  at  the  ends. 

Wild  mulberries  have  been  used  since  the  earliest  times  in  America; 
Hariot,  in  his  Narrative  of  the  First  Plantation  of  Virginia,  which  was 
first  printed  in  1588,  mentions  that  the  Indians  used  mulberries,  crab- 
apples,  and  huckleberries,  such  as  were  known  in  England;  but  the 
mulberry  has  occupied  a  less  important  place  in  the  list  of  foods  than 
most  other  edible  native  fruits  and  berries.  The  quality  of  the  wild 
fruit  is  known  to  vary  greatly,  some  trees  yielding  berries  of  excellent 
flavor  and  appearance  while  others  produce  small  and  very  inferior 
berries.  The  fruit  of  cultivated  and  improved  varieties  of  mulberries 
is  much  superior  to  the  native  fruit,  and  has  been  long  appreciated 
though  never  common  in  the  United  States.  Old  gardens  in  Eastern 
and  Southern  States  and  New  England  often  contain  a  mulberry  tree, 
and  the  fruit  has  been  used  in  a  limited  way  for  the  table  and  for 
preserving. 

In  flavor  and  appearance,  mulberries,  particularly  the  dark  varieties, 
resemble  blackberries  more  nearly  than  they  do  any  of  the  other  com- 
mon fruits.  The  flavor  is  sweet  and  rather  aromatic,  though  not  as 
pronounced  as  that  of  the.blackberry,  and  to  some  palates  it  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  suggestion  of  the  peculiar  and  elusive  odor  noticed 
when  mulberry  leaves  are  crushed. 

The  color  of  the  dark-fruited  varieties  is  intense,  and  as  the  berries 
are  soft  and  easily  crushed  they  stain  the  fingers  or  table  linen  very 
readily. 

According  to  analytical  data  reported  some  years  ago  by  a  Ger- 
man investigator,  cultivated  mulberries  contain  84.7  per  cent  water, 
0.4  per  cent  protein,  14.3  per  cent  carbohydrates,  and  0.6  per  cent 
ash.  According  to  American  analyses,  blackberries,  on  an  average, 
contain  86.3  per  cent  water,  1.3  per  cent  protein,  1  per  cent  ether 
extract,  10.9  per  cent  carbohydrates,  and  0.5  per  cent  ash,  values 
which  in  general  are  much  like  those  quoted  for  mulberries.  In  the 
case  of  blackberries,  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  carbohydrates  has 
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been  found  to  be  invert  sugar,  and  in  the  case  of  mulberries  about  &" 
per  cent.     Of  course,  the  kind  and  amount  of  sugar  would  be  influ- 
enced very  greatly  by  the  degree  of  ripeness. 

Mulberries  can  be  used  as  a  dessert  fruit,  and  also  for  making  pies^^ 
puddings,  jellies,  jams,  etc.,  in  the  same  way  as  more  common  berries* 
The  expressed  juice  is  bottled  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  like  rasp- 
berry juice  and  other  fruit  juices,  and  mulberry  wine  is  also  made. 
The  long  fruiting  season  and  the  generous  yield  are  points  in  favor  of 
the  mulberry  for  table  use. 

ALFALFA  CULTTTEE  IH  THE  EASTEEN  THnTED  STATES.- 

While  alfalfa  is  quite  generally  grown  west  of  the  Missouri  River  it . 
has  not  made  similar  progress  in  the  eastern  sections  of  the  country, 
although  attempts  to  cultivate  it  were  made  a  century  ago  in  New 
York  and  other  Eastern  States.  For  many  years  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  alfalfa  was  considered  as  limited  to  the  region  west  of  the^ 
Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Minnesota-Dakota  line.  In  more  recent 
years,  however,  its  culture  has  steadily  spread  eastward  and  north- 
ward until  the  crop  is  grown  with  more  or  less  success  in  all  of  the- 
Eastern  States  and  in  such  northern  latitudes  as  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, northern  New  York,  Vermont,  Ontario,  and  Quebec.  The  expe- 
rience gained  in  most  of  the  early  trials,  and  even  some  later  ones,, 
was  not  as  a  rule  encoiu'aging,  and  the  efforts  to  grow  alfalfa  were 
generally  abandoned.  Interest  in  the  crop,  however,  was  reawak- 
ened later  on,  and  during  recent  years  many  culture  tests  have  been 
conducted  by  the  eastern  experiment  stations  and  by  this  Depart- 
ment. One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  alfalfa  grows  more  success- 
fully over  extensive  regions  in  the  West  is  thought  to  be  the  greater 
uniformity  of  soil  conditions  over  larger  areas  than  in  many  of  the 
Eastern  and  especially  the  Atlantic  coast  States.  Another  reason 
is  that  the  movement  in  alfalfa  culture  in  this  coxmtry  progressed 
from  west  to  east,  and  as  the  earlier  settlers  of  the  West  located  in  the 
most  favorable  spots  the  culture  of  alfalfa  had  the  advantage  of  being 
introduced  where  it  had  the  greatest  chance  of  succeeding,  while 
in  the  more  thickly  settled  States  it  is  often  tried  under  conditions^ 
unfavorable  to  its  growth.  Although  the  more  or  less  general  intro- 
duction of  the  crop  in  certain  sections  has  brought  many  failures,  it 
has  also  demonstrated  that  there  are  numerous  localities,  and  often 
considerable  areas,  over  which  the  crop  may  be  grown  with  success 
in  the  East.     The  great  value  of  alfalfa  for  feeding  pm*poses  and  soil 

a  Compiled  from  Alabama  College  Sta.  Biil.  127;  Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  55;  Illinois  Sta. 
Bui.  76;  Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  101;  Maine  Sta.  Bui.  126;  Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  85;  Michigan 
Sta.  Bui.  225;  Mississippi  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  p.  13;  New  Jersey  Stas.  Buls.  148,  190;  New 
York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  237;  Ohio  Sta.  Circ.49;  Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  79;  Vermont 
Sta.  Bui.  114;  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  154;  Wisconain  Sta.  Bui.  121. 
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improvement  makes  it  well  worth  while  to  continue  culture  experi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  under  what  ccmditions  and  in 
what  localities  its  general  eulture  may  be  attempted  with  pronuse  of 
success. 

The  wide  adaptability  of  alfalfa  and  the  possibilities  of  its  culture 
east  of  the  Mississippi  are  indicated  by  the  measure  of  success  which 
has  attended  the  more  recent  attempts  to  grow  the  crop  in  Alabama, 
Delaware^  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylrania,  South  Carolina,  Vermcmt,  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin  under  a  great  variety  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 
The  more  important  practical  facts  brought  out  in  investigations  by 
the  experiment  stations  in  some  of  these  States  are  summarized 
below. 

Experiments  with  alfalfa  have  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Alabama  by  farmers  and  by  the  experiment  station  in  coope- 
ration with  farmers  and  with  this  Department.  Summing  up  the 
results,  J.  F.  Duggar  says  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  that  station: 

Alfalfa  18  a  perennial  leguminous  plant,  useful  for  hay,  feeding  green,  pasturage,  and 
for  soil  improvement.  In  nutritive  qualities  alfalfa  stands  in  the  front  rank,  and 
when  fed  to  farm  teams  the  ration  of  com  can  be  greatly  diminished.  On  suitable  soil 
the  yield  of  hay  exceeds  that  of  any  other  hay  plant.  On  prairie  soils  in  Alabama 
yields  of  more  than  3  tons  per  acre  were  in  two  instances  obtained  within  seven  months 
after  sowing  the  seed,  and  the  yield  continues  to  increase  for  several  years.  Farmers 
repcHt  3  to  5  tons  per  acre  as  the  usual  yield  of  hay  per  acre  on  prairie  soil  in  Alabama, 
and  in  a  number  of  instances  these  yields  are  greatly  exceeded. 

AlMfa  makes  an  unrivaled  hog  pasture,  and  is  also  recommended  as  a  pasture  plant 
for  horses  and  mules.  Cattle  and  sheep  sometimes  bloat  when  grazing  on  alfalfa. 
Pasturing,  especially  during  the  first  year,  injures  and  sometimes  kills  alfalfa. 

In  experiments  made  by  A.  T.  Neale,  of  the  Delaware  Station,  alfalfa 
gave  much  larger  yields  of  feed  than  crimson  clover  or  cowpeas,  even 
when  harvested  within  five  months  after  seeding.  This,  howevw,  is 
considered  an  unusual  result. 

The  earlier  attempts  to  grow  alfalfa  on  Illinois  soils  failed  because, 
as  C.  G.  Hopkins,  of  the  Illinois  Station,  points  out,  the  alfalfa  bac- 
teria were  generally  lacking  in  the  soils,  and  in  some  cases  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid  were  needed.  When  these  deficiencies  were  supplied 
alfalfa  has  generally  been  successfully  grown  in  the  State  on  well- 
drained  soils. 

Experiments  reported  by  A.  T.  Wiancko  and  M.  L.  Fisher,  of  the 
Indiana  Station,  show  that  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  may  be  obtained 
with  proper  inoculation  on  almost  any  of  the  soils  of  Indiana,  but 
especially  on  the  more  open  soils. 

Experiments  in  different  parts  of  Maine,  reported  by  C.  D.  Woods 
and  J.  M.  Bartlett,  of  the  Maine  Station,  showed  such  a  low  degree  of 
success  that  "  the  station  does  not  advise  anyone  in  this  State  to  grow 
alfalfa  at  present,  except  in  an  experimental  way." 
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Summing  up  the  results  of  observations  and  experience  during  a 
nimib^  of  years,  .W.  T.  L.  Taliaferro,  of  the  Maryland  Station,  says: 

Nnmerotw  attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  grow  alMfa  in  Maryland. 
For  the  most  part  these  efforts  have  been  ^Inres,  and  the  impression  has  been  pretty 
generally  formed  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  not  adapted  to  its  growth.  Some  of  the 
efforts  have,  however,  succeeded,  enough  of  them  and  in  such  widely  separated  locali- 
ties as  to  show  clearly  that  the  successful  growing  of  alfalfa  in  this  State  is  mainly  a 
question  of  local  soil  selection.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  more  experience  in  han- 
dling it  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  conditions  it  requires  there  are  in  every  county 
in  Maryland  thousands  of  acres  which  might  be,  and  ultimately  will  be,  put  into  alfalfa. 

Trials  of  alfalfa  were  begun  by  the  Michigan  Station  as  early  as  1889. 
CMf  this  work  C.  D.  Smith  says: 

The  station  has  distributed  alfalfa  seed  for  trial  to  over  150  farmers.  The  United 
States  Government  has  also  distributed  seed  to  many  farmers  in  the  State,  and  the 
records  of  these  plats  have  been  turned  over  to  this  station.  Of  76  reports  from  farmers 
who  have  tried  alfal^,  32  record  absolute  failures,  due  generally  to  winterkilling;  24 
i^ecord  partial  success  for  a  single  year;  16  record  success  for  two  or  more  c(msecutive 
years. 

The  principal  cause  of  failure  is  winterkilling.  Whether  varieties 
sufficiently  hardy  to  generally  withstand  the  severe  winters  of  the 
State  can  be  foimd  is  yet  to  be  determined,  according  to  Professor 
Smith. 

E.  R.  Lloyd,  of  the  Mississippi  Station,  reports  that  2  acres  of 
alfalfa  at  that  station  pastured  14  pigs  two  months  and  gave  6,541 
pounds  of  hay. 

In  a  bulletin  of  the  New  Jersey  stations  G.  A.  Billings  makes  the 
following  statement: 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  sJfalfa  was  a  plant  which  could  be  successfully 
grown  only  by  irrigation.  We  find  to-day,  however,  that  it  can  be  grown  on  varying 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  from  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Bed  River  in  Louisiana 
and  the  Yazoo  delta  c^  the  Mississippi  in  the  South,  to  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  New 
York — even  as  far  north  as  Ottawa  and  southern  Quebec,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  oceans.  *  *  *  A  five  years'  experiment  at  this  station  gave  an  average 
yield  of  19.32  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre.  The  largest  yield,  namely,  26.6  tons,  was 
grown  the  third  year.  Reports  from  different  parts  of  this  State  indicate  that  farmers 
are  following  the  suggestions  of  this  station,  and  are  successfuUy  growing  the  crop. 
The  acreage  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  stand  on  newly  seeded  fields  is  excellent. 

The  New  Jersey  Station  experiments  show  that  on  account  of  its 
large  yield  and  high  nutritive  value,  especially  protein  content,  alfalfa 
may  be  profitably  used  to  partly  replace  purchased  concentrated  feeds 
in  rations  for  farm  animals.^ 

The  New  York  Cornell  Experiment  Station  has  experimented  with 
alfalfa  on  the  college  farm  at  Ithaca  and  in  cooperative  trials  through- 
out the  State  and  has  secured  results  affording  suggestions  helpful  to 
Ekistem  alfalfa  growers. 

Ihiring  the  winter  of  1903-4,  which  was  unusually  severe,  consider- 
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able  damage  was  sustained  by  the  alfalfa  fields  of  New  Yoric.  Of  86 
responses  to  a  circular  of  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  station  67  reported 
damages  to  the  crop  during  the  winter.  The  replies  further  indicate 
that  alfalfa  was  grown  on  a  wide  range  of  soils,  including  those  with 
heavy  clay  and  hardpan  subsoils.  Good  success  was  reported  in  a 
number  of  cases  on  fields  with  heavy  subsoil,  but  it  was  observed  that 
the  fields  in  which  the  losses  were  reported  as  considerable  all  had 
heavy  clay  or  hardpan  subsoil,  the  heaviest  losses  being  sustained  on 
the  soils  with  the  heaviest  subsoils,  while  the  fields  from  which  little  or 
no  damage  was  reported  nearly  all  had  porous  subsoils.  Only  one  of  the 
fields  reporting  no  injury  had  a  hardpan  subsoil.  From  the  results 
of  this  inquiry  it  is  concluded  that  while  alfalfa  does  succeed  in  some 
instances  on  lands  with  more  or  less  impervious  subsoils  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  injured  by  severe  winter  seasons  than  on  lands  underlaid 
with  subsoils  of  a  greater  porosity.  The  failures  of  the  first  attempts 
with  the  crop  are  attributed  to  its  growth  upon  lands  unsuited  to  its 
culture  and  to  improper  management  due  to  inexperience  in  han- 
dling it. 

The  results  secured  in  1904  and  1905  corroborated  the  conclusions 
of  the  previous  year  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  suitable  soils, 
their  thorough  preparation,  their  adequate  fertility,  their  freedom 
from  weeds,  the  use  of  good  pure  seed,  the  application  of  lime  in  most 
caces,  and  inoculation  with  the  proper  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria. 

C.  G.  Williams,  of  the  Ohio  Station,  states  that,  while  the  acreage 
devoted  to  alfalfa  in  Ohio  is  not  large,  it  is  increasing  quite  rapidly. 
He  believes  that  the  culture  of  alfalfa  '  'may  be  undertaken  with  rea- 
sonable hope  of  success  upon  almost  any  well-drained  limestone  soil  in 
the  State.  Its  success  upon  other  soils  is  not  as  well  assured,  although 
the  indications  are  that  with  proper  treatment,  including  a  liberal 
application  of  lime,  it  can  be  made  to  do  fairly  well  in  most  sections. 

"Drainage,  either  natural  or  artificial,  is  the  first  essential.  An 
excess  of  water  in  the  soil  is  fatal  to  alfalfa.  While  it  will  stand  an 
overflow  of  several  days'  dxiration  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  will 
not  thrive  upon  land  where  the  water-level  is  close  to  the  smf  ace,  or 
where  water  does  not  drain  oflF  rapidly." 

G.  C.  Watson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  reports  varying  degrees 
of  success  in  attempts  to  grow  alfalfa  in  that  State  during  the  last  six 
or  eight  years,  but  states  that  many  of  the  trials  were  made  under 
conditions  not  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  crop.  '  'Under  favor- 
able conditions  alfalfa  yields  a  most  satisfactory  crop  for  soiling  and 
for  hay." 

In  56  trials  in  different  parts  of  Vermont  reported  by  J.  L.  Hills  and 
L.  R.  Jones,  of  the  Vermont  Station,  12  were  classed  as  permanent  suc- 
cesses, the  rest  as  failiu'es  or  temporary  or  partial  successes.  The 
larger  proportion  of  the  successful  trials  occurred  in  the  Champlain 
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Valley,  where  soil  (limestone)  and  climatic  conditions  are  more  favor- 
able than  elsewhere. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Virginia  Station,  by  A.  M.  Soule  and 
Meade  Ferguson,  it  is  stated  that '  'alfalfa  is  being  grown  with  success 
in  various  parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  indications  are  that  it  will  do  well 
in  humid  climates  providing  the  soil  is  brought  into  suitable  con- 
ditions for  its  growth/' 

A  bulletin  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,  by  R.  A.  Moore  and  others, 
states  that  "alfalfa  can  be  grown  successfully  under  proper  condi- 
tions in  all  coimties  of  Wisconsin.  *  *  *  jfo  forage  plant  has  so 
preeminently  come  to  the  front  in  the  State  during  the  past  five 
years  as  has  alfalfa^"  In  experiments  at  the  Wisconsin  Station 
alfalfa  gave  much  larger  yields  and  more  protem  per  acre  than  clover, 
timothy,  or  brome  grass. 

The  essentials  of  successful  alfalfa  culture  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  are  here  briefly  summarized  from  the  station  publications 
above  referred  to.  Deep  well-drained  soils  with  porous  subsoils  are 
best  suited  to  alfalfa.  Observations  made  by  the  New  York  Cornell 
Station  indicate  that  the  upland  stony  and  shaly  loam  soils  in  the 
northern  two-thirds  of  the  State  are  better  suited  to  alfalfa  than  the 
soils  in  the  southern  third,  which  are  generally  compact  shaly  silt  and 
clay  loams  with  a  dense  subsoil.  Good  yields  of  alfalfa  have  also  been 
secured  on  gravels  and  gravelly  loams.  The  soil  should  be  well  sup- 
pUed  with  lime  (although  applications  of  this  substance  have  not 
always  proved  beneficial),  as  well  as  with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
and  if  it  is  not  well  inoculated  there  should  also  be  an  abimdance  of 
readily  available  nitrogen  present.  The  soil  may  be  inoculated  (1)  by 
means  of  infected  soil,  or  (2)  by  the  use  of  pure  cultures  of  the  nitro- 
gen-fixing organisms.  In  the  first  method  soil  from  a  field  in  which 
alfalfa  has  grown  and  produced  abundant  root  tubercles  is  scattered 
over  the  field  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per  acre  just  before  the  seed- 
ing. The  second  method  is  fully  described  in  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  of 
this  Department.^  In  experiments  made  by  the  New  York  Cornell 
Station  the  first  method  was  almost  xmiformly  successful,  leading  to 
the  conclusion  "  that  this  method  of  inoculation  when  needed  will  not 
fail  of  giving  results  unless  the  soil  is  in  such  condition  that  the 
bacteria  can  not  live  in  it." 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  young  plants  especially  should 
have  the  most  favorable  conditions  possible  for  growth,  for  as  G.  A. 
Billings  of  the  New  Jersey  Station  says: 

The  young  alM&  plant  is  one  of  the  weakest  among  fann  crops,  grows  slowly,  is  easily 
checked  or  killed  by  weeds,  or  by  un^vorable  conditions  of  the  soil,  weather,  or  treat- 
ment. The  seed  bed  is  therefore  of  prime  importance,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  to  give  the  young  plants  plenty  of  available  plant  food  and  best  soil  conditions 
for  the  first  year  of  their  growth. 
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The  treatment  oi  the  field  lor  the  aeaaoD  preceding  ahoald  be  such  as  to  effectmllj 
subdue  all  weeds,  and  cause  the  sprouting  and  destruction  oi  weed  seeds  inthesoiL 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  introduce  them  with  manure.  Apply  manure,  therefore, 
on  the  previously  tilled  crop  or  after  the  alfalfa  crop  is  established. 

The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  prepared — this  is  important — to  secure  a  good  stand. 
For  spring  planting,  it  is  preleraUe  to  piofw  in  the  fall.  If,  however,  alfalfa  is  to  be 
planted  on  land  freshly  plowed,  the  surface  should  be  firmed  with  a  roUer,  then  fined 
to  a  depth  of  3  inches  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture.  Provided  the  surface  is  kept 
pulverized,  the  longer  the  seeding  is  delayed  after  plowing  the  better,  and  many  fail- 
ures may  be  due  to  careless  work  at  this  time. 

Summer  or  fall  seeding  foUowing  thorough  tillage  often  proves  pr^- 
erable  to  spring  seeding,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  choked  out  by 
weeds*  Somewhat  heavier  seeding  (20  to  30  pounds  per  acre)  than 
is  common  in  the  West  has  generally  been  found  preferable  for  the 
Eastern  States.  Liberal  applications  of  barnyard  manure  are  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  alfalfa. 

With  early  seeding  on  very  weedy  land  it  may  be  beneficial  to  seed 
with  a  nurse  crop;  with  late  seeding  the  nuise  crop  may  be  omitted. 

OAT  CULTTJEE  HI  THE  SOUTH.* 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  culture  of  oats  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  Southern  States  as  to  more  northern  latitudes.  In 
most  of  the  Southern  States  the  average  yield  of  the  crop  ranges  from 
12  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  avwage  yield  for  the  entire  coim- 
try  for  1905  was  34  bushels,  and  the  average  yield  in  many  Northern 
States  is  from  30  to  40  bushels  and  even  more  per  acre.  The  total 
yield  and  acreage  is  also  largely  in  favor  of  the  North. 

R.  J.  Redding,  of  the  Georgia  Station,  points  out  that  the  poor 
results  with  oats  in  the  South  are  due  to  a  large  extent  to  pooriy 
selected  seed  and  careless  methods  of  culture,  but  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  its  limited  culture  in  that  region  ''is  the  alleged 
uncertainty  of  the  oat  crop,  because  of  the  danger  of  winterkilling, 
if  the  seeding  is  done  in  the  fall,  and  the  liability  to  rust  or  injiuy 
from  drought,  if  sown  in  the  spring. "  He,  however,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  'Hhat  imder  proper  conditions,  most  of  which  are  under 
our  control,  or  subject  to  modifying  precautions,  the  oat  crop  can 
be  made  a  more  certain  crop  than  com. " 

Experiments  made  by  several  Southern  experiment  stations  have 
shown  that  at  least  much  better  results  with  oats  than  those  indi- 
cated by  the  crop  statistics  can  be  seciured  in  many  localities.  Experi- 
ments extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years  have  recently  been  sum- 
marized by  J.  F.  Duggar  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Alabama  Station,  and 
the  results  obtained  are  here  briefly  reviewed  to  show  by  what 

o  Compiled  from  Alabama  College  Sta.  Bui.  137;  Alabama  Tuskegee  Sta.  Bui.  8; 
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methods  an  imi^ovement  in  yield  may  be  effected  and  the  culture 
of  the  crop  generally  advanced. 

In  1905  Alabama  i»*oduced  3,165,674  bushels  of  oats  on  191,853 
acres,  the  average  yield  pw  acre  being  16.5  bushels.  Professor 
Duggar  iu*gee  an  increase  in  the  acrei^  devoted  to  the  crop  and 
believes  that  the  average  yield  may  be  more  than  doubled  at  slight 
expense  by  employing  the  proper  methods.  TTie  different  factors 
entering  into  the  jM^blem  are  time  and  manner  of  sowing,  varieties 
to  be  grown,  and  the  fertilizers  to  be  used  together  with  the  methods 
of  their  application. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  among  the  numerous  varieties  of  oats,  com- 
pwatively  very  few  have  shown  themselves  well  adapted  to  the 
Gulf  States,  the  standard  southern  varieties  being  Red  Rust-Proof, 
Appier,  Culberson,  Burt,  and  Turf  or  Gray  Winter.  The  last-men- 
tioned variety  is  also  known  as  Virginia  Gray.  In  tests  conducted 
at  the  station,  Red  Rust-Proof,  idso  known  as  Texas  Rust-Proof, 
and  regarded  as  the  standard  variety  for  the  Gulf  States,  gave  the 
best  general  results.  Appier,  a  selection  from  Red  Rust-Proof,  in  three 
tests  yielded  6  per  cent  more  grain  than  the  parent  variety,  and 
Culberson,  also  apparently  a  strain  of  Red  Rust-Proof,  ranked  equal 
to  its  parent  in  merit.  Turf,  or  (Jray  Wintw,  gave  an  average  of 
only  59  per  cent  as  much  grain  as  Red  Rust-Proof  when  sown  as 
late  as  November  and  apparently  did  not  equal  this  variety  when 
sown  in  its  r^ular  season  in  September  or  October.  Turf  oats  sown 
in  the  spring  was  an  entire  failure.  While  Turf  oats  is  hardier  than 
Red  Rust-Proof,  it  is  not  considered  preferable  for  fall  sowing,  where 
the  Red  Rust-Proof  ordinarily  succeeds.  Burt  and  May  (apparently 
the  same  variety)  when  fall  sown  and  after  passing  through  a  mild 
winter  i»t>duced  89  per  cent  as  much  grain  as  Red  Rust-Proof  and 
93  per  cent  as  much  when  both  varieties  were  sown  in  the  spring. 
Burt  is  a  spring  vwdety  and  is  seldom  sown  in  the  fall.  During  the 
past  elev«a  years  Red  Rust-Proof  grown  at  the  station  was  prac- 
tically all  winterkilled  but  once,  while  after  other  trying  seasons  fair 
3rield8  were  obtained,  although  the  stand  of  the  crop  had  been  reduced. 

In  experiments  by  C.  L.  Newman,  of  the  Arkansas  Station,  "  three 
varieties  of  fall-sown  oats  gave  an  increased  yield  of  75.2  per  cent 
over  twenty  varieties  of  spring-sown  oats.  Culberson  and  Virginia 
Gray  (Winter  Turf)  oats  gave  highest  yield  from  fall  sowing  and  aver- 
aged over  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  varieties  giving  best  returns 
from  spring  sowing  were  Burt,  Clydesdale,  Culberson,  Negro  Wonder, 
Rust-Proof,  Virginia  Gray  (or  Winter  Turf),  and  White  Maine,  all  of 
which  gave  an  average  yield  of  more  than  30  bushels  per  acre." 

The  general  outcome  of  a  series  of  experiments  by  the  Alabama 
Station  bearing  on  the  time  and  manner  of  sowing  confirm  the 
results  of  similar  experiments  by  the  Georgia  Station,  and  was  that 
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fall  sowing  gave  much  better  returns  as  regards  winterkilling  than 
spring  sowing.  The  results  obtained  in  experiments  during  seven 
different  years  show  that  red  Rust-Proof  sown  in  November  gave  an 
average  increase  in  yield  of  11.3  bushels  per  acre  over  crops  of  the 
same  variety  sown  in  February.  This  represents  a  profit  of  $5.65 
per  acre,  or  an  increase  of  73  per  cent,  due  to  fall  sowing.  In  these 
experiments  the  average  date  of  fall  sowing  was  November  17,  but 
other  tests  have  shown  that  this  is  too  late  for  maximum  yields,  and 
that  sowing  in  October  is  likely  to  give  larger  yields  and  to  produce 
hardier  plants.  October  sowing  is  recommended,  although  it  is 
believed  that  satisfactory  yields  may  be  seciu:ed  by  sowing  on  any 
date  from  September  1  to  November  15.  Sowing  in  October  has  the 
advantage  of  enabling  the  plant  to  develop  a  strong  root  system  before 
winter  sets  in,  and  thus  making  it  better  able  to  withstand  severe 
weather.  The  advantages  of  fall  sowing  are  enimierated  as  follows^ 
(1)  A  much  larger  yield,  even  after  deducting  the  losses  from  partial 
winterkilling;  (2)  the  utilization  of  poorer  land  by  the  fall-sown  crop; 
(3)  the  employment  of  teams  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  needed  in 
preparation  of  land  for  cotton  or  com,  and  (4)  earlier  maturity  of  fall- 
sown  oats,  permitting  the  use  of  the  crop  and  the  use  of  the  land  at 
least  two  weeks  earlier  than  when  oats  are  sown  after  Christmas.  The 
first  few  days  of  February  are  considered  best  for  spring  sowing  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Arkansas  Station.  Deep  plowing  and  thorough 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  are  especially  urged  by  this  station  among 
others. 

The  method  of  sowing  oats  found  by  the  Alabama  Station  to  be 
highly  satisfactory  and  most  effective  in  reducing  or  preventing 
winterkilling  is  much  the  same  as  that  recommended  by  R.  J.  Redding, 
of  the  Georgia  Station,  several  years  ago,  and  consists  in  opening  deep 
furrows  18  to  24  inches  apart  and  drilling  the  seed  and  fertilizer  in  the 
bottom  of  these  furrows,  barely  covering  the  seed  with  the  earth 
falling  into  the  furrow  as  the  one-horse  planter  and  fertilizer  distribu- 
tor passes  along.  The  primary  object  of  the  method  is  to  prevent  the 
yoimg  plants  from  being  heaved  by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
As  Director  Redding  states  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Georgia  Station — 

The  plants  come  up  1 }  to  2  inches  below  the  general  surface,  and  the  "  crown' '  of  each 
plant  is  formed  and  established ,  say,  2  to  21  inches  below  the  general  surface.  The  win- 
ter rains,  light  freezes,  and  thaws  gradually  but  only  partly  fill  in  the  open  furrow, 
and  the  more  vital  and  sensitive  parts  of  the  plants  are  left  at  the  original  depth,  below 
the  reach  of  even  very  severe  freezes. 

For  four  years  the  Alabama  Station  compared  this  method  with 
broadcasting,  and  also  with  a  modification  consisting  in  nearly  or  quite 
filling  the  deep  furrows  after  sowing,  with  results  generally  favoring 
seeding  in  partly  filled  furrows. 

For  well-drained  soils  there  are  decided  advantages  in  drilling  fall-sown  oats  in  deep 
lurrows,  especially  when  the  winter  proves  severe.     It  is  advisable,  where  practicable. 
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to  nm  the  rows  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  coldest  winds,  which  would  give  the 
10W8  a  direction  from  southeast  to  northwest,  or  east  and  west. 

These  recommendations  are  in  accord  with  Director  Redding's 
results,  from  which  he  concludes  "that  the  ideal  direction  would  be 
northeast  and  southwest,  in  order  to  protect  the  plants,  by  means  of 
the  wall  of  earth,  against  the  northwest  wind/' 

On  fields  in  which  the  yoimg  plants  had  been  heaved  by  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  the  Alabama  Station  secured  good  results  by 
using  the  land  roller  when  the  soil  was  in  proper  condition  and  not  too 
wet.  The  purpose  of  this  treatment  is  to  press  the  exposed  crowns 
of  the  heaved  plants  back  into  the  soil  in  order  to  facilitate  the  formar 
tion  of  new  roots  and  the  continuance  of  growth. 

Fertilizer  tests  conducted  by  a  number  of  experiment  stations  have 
shown  that  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  particularly  nitrate  of  soda,  are 
especially  effective  on  oats.  The  Alabama  Station  found  such  ferti- 
lizers more  profitable  than  phosphate  or  potash  on  the  sandy  and 
loamy  soils  of  that  region,  but  it  is  recommended  that  on  such  soils 
at  least  100  poimds  of  phosphate  per  acre  be  applied  at  the  time  of 
sowing  oats.  It  was  further  shown  that  nitrate  of  soda  was  -more 
effective  than  cotton-seed  meal  and  the  latter  than  cotton  seed.  The 
Georgia  Station  found  that  "cotton-seed  meal  is  an  excellent  ferti- 
lizer for  oats  on  ordinary  old  lands,"  but  that  top-dressings  of  nitrate 
are  advisable.  Professor  Duggar  advises  that  where  cotton  seed  or 
cotton-seed  meal  is  used,  the  appUcation  be  made  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
but  that  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  60  to  100  pounds  per  acre  be 
given  as  a  top-dressing  in  March  after  growth  has  begun.  Barnyard 
manure  greatly  increased  the  yield  of  oats  in  the  Alabama  experiments, 
and  also  exerted  an  influence  on  the  following  crop:  In  one  experi- 
ment 43.1  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  103  pounds  of  acid  phosphate, 
representing  a  total  cost  of  $1.93,  were  required  to  produce  the  same 
increase  as  1  ton  of  fine,  fresh,  unleached  horse  manure.  As  shown 
in  13  tests  with  nitrate  of  soda,  the  yield  and  total  profit  per  acre 
increased  with  the  quantity  applied  up  to  200  pounds  per  acre.  The 
cost  of  nitrate  of  soda  required  to  produce  1  additional  bushel  of 
oats  was  14.5  cents  from  the  use  of  63  pounds  per  acre,  17.7  cents 
from  the  use  of  100  pounds,  and  21.1  cents  from  the  use  of  200  poimds. 
The  smallest  application  gave  a  profit  over  the  cost  of  fertilizer  of 
249  per  cent;  the  application  of  100  poimds,  a  profit  of  206  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer;  and  the  application  of  200  pounds,  a  net 
profit  of  140  per  cent — the  money  profits  per  acre  being  $4.73,  $6.19, 
and  $8.40  for  the  3  applications,  respectively. 

No  nitrogen  need  be  purchased  for  oats,  provided  the  oats  be  sown  after  a  crop  of  cow- 
peas,  velvet  beans,  peanuts,  or  soy  beans,  aU  of  which  crops,  whether  only  the  stubble 
or  the  entire  growth  was  plowed  under  for  fertilizer,  afforded  an  increase  in  the  sue- 
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eee<liiig  oat  crop  of  from  €^  to  33.6  budieb  per  acre.  From  5  to  15  baafaels  increaae  in 
the  Bucceeding  oat  crop  is  conaidered  an  average  result  of  the  lue  ol  the  stubble  or  vinea 
of  leguminous  crops  employed  as  fertilizer. 

The  stati(m  was  successful  in  preventing  smut  in  the  crop  by  soak- 
ing the  seed  in  a  mixture  made  up  in  the  proportion  of  1  ounce  of 
formalin  to  3  gallons  of  water. 

The  work  of  the  experiment  stations  referred  to  would  seem  to 
demonstrate  that  oats  could  be  grown  to  greater  extent  with  profit 
in  the  South,  provided,  as  Professor  Duggar  says,  "  farmers  will 
make  the  two  following  innovations  in  the  usual  method  of  caring  for 
iiie  crop:  (1)  Sowing  in  the  early  or  middle  fall,  (2)  applying  nitrate 
of  soda  as  a  top-dressing  in  March,  or  sowing  on  land  where  a  soil- 
improving  crop,  like  cowpeas,  has  recently  grown.'*  The  certainty 
and  profit  of  the  crop  will  be  still  further  increased  by  more  attention 
to  selection  of  varieties  and  seed,  thorough  preparation  of  land, 
methods  of  seeding,  and  protection  from  smut. 

IMPBOVEMEITT  OF  GRASS  LAKD.<> 

In  a  bidletin  of  the  West  Vii^inia  Station,  J.  H.  Stewart  and  Horace 
Atwood  report  trials  of  a  system  of  manuring  by  which  "an  unfertile 
upland  meadow  was  made  to  produce  an  average  yield  for  six  years  of 
more  than  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  the  yields  gradually  increasing 
from  a  little  more  than  1 }  tons  per  acre  the  first  year  to  a  maximiun  of 
more  than  5  J  tons  of  hay  per  acre  the  last  year.' ' 

The  field  used  in  this  experiment  has  been  uwd  for  the  production  of  various  crops 
from  the  time  when  this  section  ot  the  country  was  first  settled,  and  as  no  commercial 
fertilizer,  and  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  stable  manure,  had  been  applied  to  it,  the 
readily  available  fertility  of  the  soil  had  been  nearly  ejdiausted. 

For  the  first  year's  experiment  mamu-e  was  applied  during  the  pre- 
ceding winter  (1899-1900)  to  two-thirds  of  the  field  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  loads  per  acre. 

The  manure  was  obtained  from  livery  stables  in  Morgantown  and  was  spread  on  the 
meadow  directly  from  the  wagon.  Just  before  the  grass  began  to  grow  in  the  spring, 
the  stable  manure  plat  was  thoroug^y  harrowed  with  a  smoothing  harrow  so  as  to  break 
all  the  lumps  and  distribute  the  manure  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  remaining  third  of  the  field  received  an  application  of  200  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate 
per  acre,  applied  with  a  grain  drill  in  the  latter  part  of  April. 

The  manure  cost  50  cents  per  load  at  the  stables,  and  about  f  1  per  load  when  spread 
upon  the  field.    The  sodium  nitrate  cost  $45  per  ton.    *    *    * 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1900  the  entire  meadow  received  an  application  of  400  poundfl 
per  acre  of  acid  phosphate.  In  the  winter  the  stable  manure  plat  received  a  further 
dressing  of  twelve  loads  per  acre  of  manure,  while  early  in  May  the  commercial-ferti- 
lizer plat  received  a  dressing  of  125  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate,  125  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate, and  72  pounds  of  potassium  sulphate  per  acre.    *    *    * 

The  third  year  of  the  test  the  stable-manure  plat  received  an  application  of  ten  loads 
of  manure  per  acre.    It  was  harrowed  thoroughly  in  March  and  then  rolled.    The  fep- 
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tiliser  wm  applied  to  the  onnmercud-fertiliKer  i^t  April  19,  at  the  rate  of  110  pounda 
of  acid  pha^)hate,  80  pounds  of  sodium  nit-iate,  and  40  poando  of  potaauum  sulphate 
per  acre.    »    *    * 

The  fourth  year  of  the  test  the  stable-manure  plat  received  a  dressing  of  twenty 
loads  per  acre  of  manure  applied  in  October  and  November.  As  in  former  years,  this 
plat  was  harrowed  thoroughly  in  the  spring  and  rolled.  The  commercial  fertilizer  was 
applied  to  the  other  plat  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate,  800  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate,  and  150  pounds  of  potassium  sulphate  per  acre.  This  was  applied  as  a  top- 
dreanng  April  20.    *    »    * 

'nie  fifth  year  of  the  test  both  plats  received  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer 
as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  commercial  fertilizer  was  applied  April  11 ,  and  the  sta- 
ble manure  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  190S-4 .    »    »    » 

The  sixth  year  of  the  test  the  stable-manure  plat  received  a  dressing  oi  fifteen  loads 
<d  manure  per  acre  applied  in  the  autumn  of  1904.  As  in  previous  years,  this  plat  was 
thoroughly  harrowed  in  the  spring.  The  commercial-fertilizer  plat  was  fertilized 
the  same  as  the  year  before,  namely,  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate,  800 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  and  150  poimds  of  potassium  sulphate  per  acre.  This 
mixture  was  applied  with  a  grain  drill,  April  21, 1905. 

The  grass  grown  was  mainly  timothy,  and  the  hay  crops  were  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  $12  to  $16  per  ton,  averaging  nearly  $15  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  experiments.  The  results  for  the  six  years  are 
summarized  in  the  following  table : 

RenUU  of  $  yean*  experimenU  in  manurin§  a  meadow. 


Year. 

YWd  of  hay  per 
acre  on  pUt  Isr- 
tiliMd  wlth- 

Value  of  hay  per 
acre  on  pUU  ler- 
Ullzed  with— 

Coat  of  fertUIser 
per  acre  on  piat 
fertilized  wlth- 

Value  of  crop  lea* 
cost  of  fertilizer 
per  acre  on  plat 
fertUlzed  wilh- 

Stable 
manure. 

Com- 
maioial 
ferUUser. 

Stable 
manure. 

Confc- 

merdal 

fertK 

Uxer. 

SUble 
manure. 

Com- 
mercial 
ferti- 
lizer. 

Stable 
manure. 

Com- 
mercial 
ferti- 
lizer. 

• 
1900 

Pounds. 
1.776 
7,219 
7,901 
7.411 
10,588 
11,315 

8.044 

Poundt. 
S,2» 
6»0&6 
5.902 
7.312 
8.068 
7,956 

tS8.31 
54.14 
58.08 
55.56 
76.79 
80.08 

$24.24 
45.71 
41.00 
57.01 
00.66 
59.16 

tt5.00 
14.70 
10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
15.00 

•4.50 

8.15 
3.49 

18.15 
18.15 
18.15 

83.31 
30.44 
48.08 
35.56 
56.79 
65.68 

819.74 

1901 

37.56 

1902 

88.10 

1903 

38.86 

1904 

42  51 

19QS 

41.01 

Averages 

6,380 

58.92 

48.06 

17.46 

11.76 

41.47 

3G.29 

Tlie  stable-manure  plat  gave  an  average  yield  of  1,664  pounda  of  hay  per  acre  more 
than  the  commercial- tertilizer  plat;  yel  on  account  of  the  extra  cost  of  the  manure  oa 
compared  with  the  commercial  fertilizer,  the  value  of  the  crop,  less  the  cost  of  the  fer- 
tilizer, WM  only  $5.18  laiger  per  year,  jlowevcr,  under  ordinary  farm  conditions, 
the  cost  of  a  two-hcHse  load  of  manure  spread  upon  the  land  is  iar  lees  than  |1  per  load, 
so  in  reality  the  difference  in  profit  is  considerably  larger  than  is  shown  by  the  table. 
In  addition  to  this  difference  the  stable-manure  plat  is  in  a  far  better  condition,  agri- 
cnltorally,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  than  the  commercial-fertilizer  plat.  The  soil 
of  the  fcnrmer  is  full  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  and  is  soft  and  yielding  to  the 
tread,  while  the  soil  of  the  commercial-fertilizer  plat  is  hard  and  compact.  The  open 
and  porous  soil  of  the  stable-manure  plat  enables  this  soil  to  store  up  more  moisture, 
80  that  a  crop  growing  thereon  would  be  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  drought  than  is  the 
case  in  the  other  instance. 

However,  both  systems  of  manuring  were  highly  profitable  and 
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show  that  ''large  crops  of  grass  can  be  grown  upon  soils  of  this  class, 
provided  sufficient  plant  food  is  supplied  for  the  needs  of  the  crop." 

Incidentally,  it  was  observed  that  stable  manure  '' applied  to 
meadow  land  in  the  fall  and  thoroughly  harrowed  in  the  spring 
becomes  so  disintegrated  and  incorporated  with  the  surface  of  the 
soil  that  it  is  not  raked  up  with  the  hay  when  the  hay  is  harvested." 

SUCCOTASH  AS  A  SOILIHO  C£OP.» 

This  term,  originally  applied  by  the  North  American  Indians  to  a 
mixture  of  green  com  and  beans  prepared  for  human  food,  has  in 
recent  years  come  to  be  used  also  to  denote  mixtures  of  some  legu- 
minous crops,  such  as  peas  or  beans  with  com  and  one  or  more  other 
cereals  grown  as  soiling  crops. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  nmnerous  mixtures  of  this  kind  have  been 
tried  in  different  parts  of  the  country  with  varying  success,  R.  S. 
Shaw,  of  the  Michigan  Station,  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  most  satisfactory  rotation  of  mixed  soiling  crops  for 
swine  and  one  which  would  cover  the  greatest  possible  portion  of  the 
year. 

The  first  mixture,  grown  in  1903,  consisted  of  com,  peas,  oats,  and  barley.  Though 
this  combination  produced  a  large  tonnage  of  green  food,  it  made  but  one  crop  in  the 
season,  as  all  of  the  plants  in  the  mixture  failed  to  make  a  second  growth  after  having 
been  cut  or  grazed  off.  With  the  object  of  securing  a  second  growth  in  the  season  of 
1904,  the  mixture  was  changed  to  the  following,  viz. :  Corn,  peas,  oats,  rape,  and  millet. 
This  combination  was  successful  in  producing  a  second  crop  of  rape  and  millet  when 
the  first  crop  was  cut  with  the  sc)^he,  but  not  when  closely  grazed  off.  Within  eight 
weeks  from  the  time  of  the  first  cutting  this  second  crop  was  nearly  knee  high;  but  it 
was  mostly  rape,  as  the  millet  could  not  keep  pace  with  it  in  growth.  The  success 
thus  achieved  in  securing  a  second  crop  of  rape  and  millet  created  the  desire  to 
combine  some  leguminous  plant  with  the  rape  in  place  of  the  millet.  As  a  result  the 
four  sowings  of  the  spring  of  1905  were  made  up  as  follows,  viz.:  Com,  peas  oats,  rape, 
and  clover. 

The  full  value  of  this  mixture  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but 
Professor  Shaw  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  '*is  an  extremely  useful  com- 
bination and  that  it  can  be  produced  as  regularly  and  successfully  as 
any  other  crop  or  mixture  if  properly  handled." 

He  has  found  it  especially  valuable  as  a  soiling  crop  for  dairy  cows 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  fills  in  a  gap  between  the  possible  use  of 
green  clover  and  green  com,  and  also  highly  satisfactory  for  young 
calves  being  housed  during  the  heat  of  the  summer. 

Though  the  first  attempt  was  to  use  this  mixture  as  a  forage  crop  for  swine,  it  has  not 
proved  to  be  so  valuable  for  that  purpose  as  was  expected.  *  *  *  When  the  suc- 
cotash was  grazed  off  by  swine  the  losses  were  heavy  from  the  trampling'and  wallowing 
of  the  animals;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that  it  had  to  be  hiurdled  off,  giving  them  access  to 
but  a  limited  area  every  few  days,  and  this  is  a  somewhat  expensive  and  troublesome 
method.  WTien  cut,  hauled,  and  fed  in  the  hog  lots  or  pens  there  was  little  or  no  loes. 
When  the  rape  and  clover  plants  were  bitten  off  close  to  the  groimd  by  hogs  many  of 
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them  hjled  to  grow  again;  when  cut  higher  with  a  scythe  they  did  not  foil  to  grow. 
Succotash  may  be  objected  to  for  the  dairy  cow  because  of  the  laige  amount  of  water  it 
contains,  but  it  nevertheless  furnishes  the  succulence  so  necessary  to  supplement  her 
lation  while  on  dry  and  exhausted  pastures.  This  food  was  used  for  the  college  dairy 
herd  during  the  season  of  1905  between  the  time  the  silage  was  exhausted  and  green 
com  became  available.  The  composition  of  succotash  does  not  vary  greatly  from  that 
of  green  c(»n  in  the  earlier  stages,  when  used  for  soiling  purposes.  The  question  natur- 
ally arises,  Would  it  not  be  better  practice  to  supplement  the  failing  pastures  with 
silage  rather  than  succotash?  We  should  answer  yes,  providing  one  has  the  silage,  but 
at  the  present  time  all  dairymen  are  not  possessed  of  silos  and  most  of  those  in  use 
are  generally  empty  long  before  midsummer.  Shoidd  succotash  be  grown  for  such 
emergencies  and  not  needed,  it  can  be  cut  and  cured  for  hay  when  the  oats  are  in  the 
milk  or  dough  stage.  The  small  amoimt  of  rape  in  the  first  cutting  has  not  tainted 
the  milk  so  far  as  used. 

The  second  growth  of  rape  and  clover  must  needs  be  less  of  a  certainty  than  the  first 
crop  of  the  original  mixture,  as  favorable  conditions  for  growth  usually  diminish  as  the 
season  advances,  owing  to  greater  heat  and  lack  of  moisture.  A  lodged  crop  can  not 
remain  in  that  condition  long  without  injuring  the  clover  and  rape;  for  their  benefit 
the  crop  should  be  cut  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  succotash  is  grown  to  any  great  extent 
for  soiling  purposes  it  should  be  sown  at  two  or  three  different  dates,  the  first  late  in 
April  or  early  in  May,  the  others  following  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  From 
the  different  dates  of  seeding  some  one  or  more  of  the  lots  is  almost  siu^  to  produce  a 
second  growth  suited  for  sheep  or  swine  pasture  and  probably  for  some  other  classes  of 
live  stock  also.  The  ability  to  secure  a  crop  of  clover  on  the  same  groimd  the  next 
season,  for  pasture  or  soiling,  is  at  present  uncertain,  but  is  well  worth  trying  for. 

The  conditions  and  methods  of  culture  suited  to  succotash  are 

described  by  Professor  Shaw  as  follows: 

The  groimd  upon  which  this  crop  is  grown  must  be  rich.  We  do  not  believe  large 
tonnages  can  be  secured  from  poor  land  except  in  unusual  seasons  when  the  rain^Jl  is 
large  and  favorably  distributed.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  properly  enrich  suffi- 
cient grotmd  for  the  crop  of  succotash.  A  small  area  only  is  necessary,  say  from  one 
to  three  acres,  to  tide  the  average  dairyman  over  from  clover  to  com  on  a  failing  pastur- 
age. Manure  can  not  well  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  on  this  area.  We  have 
found  that  the  manure  for  this  crop  should  not  be  buried  too  deep,  for  the  crop  should 
be  induced  to  start  and  grow  quickly;  it  is  short-lived.  Our  best  results  have  come 
from  spreading  a  good  coating  of  heavy  manure  (not  strawy)  on  the  land  after  plow- 
ing and  before  fitting  for  seeding;  this  manure  is  not  allowed  to  lie  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  but  is  worked  into  and  incorporated  with  the  top  two  or  three  inches  of 
soil  by  means  of  the  disk  and  harrow.  This  plan  almost  insures  a  quick  and  vigorous 
start  of  the  small  seeds,  such  as  clover  and  rape.  After  the  seed  bed  has  been  thor- 
oughly  prepared,  sow  a  good  seeding  of  rape  and  clover  mixed,  broadcasting  it,  and 
then  foUow  with  the  seed  drill  burying  the  mixture  of  com,  peas,  and  oats  at  the 
proper  depth;  the  drill  will  cover  the  small  seeds  previously  sown  on  the  surface.  In 
general  the  grain  mixture  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  about  two  bushels  per  acre. 

In  the  experiments  reported  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rape  and 
clover  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  3  quarts  per  acre,  the  rest  of  the  seeding 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  com,  oats,  and  peas. 

TAHKAOE  AND  BONE  MEAL  FOB  HOOS.<> 

The  widespread  interest  in  by-products  of  animal  origin  as  sup- 
plements to  com  in  swine  feeding  led  the  Michigan  and  Nebraska 
experiment  stations  to  tmdertake  several  tests  to  determine  whether 
o  Compiled  from  Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  237;  Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  94. 
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tankage,  one  of  the  most  important  of  such  materials,  and  groimd 
bone  can  be  profitably  fed. 

Tankage  is  usually  prepared  from  refuse  materials  from  slaughter- 
ing, such  as  digestive  organs  and  their  contents,  flesh  scraps,  and 
some  blood,  and  condemned  carcasses  which  can  not  be  used  for  himiaii 
food,  by  cooking  under  steam  pressure  and  then  drying  and  grinding 
until  almost  as  fine  as  middlings.  The  tankage  used  in  the  Nebraska 
tests  is  described  by  the  company  producing  it  as  "a  concentrated 
protein  meal  made  from  fresh,  wholesome  pieces  of  meat  trimmed 
from  beef  carcasses.  It  looks  much  like  dark-colored  wheat  shorts, 
is  shipped  in  100-poimd  sacks,  and  will  keep  indefinitely  under  average 
conditions  of  dry  storage."  The  tankage  used  in  the  Michigan 
experiments  was  guaranteed  to  contain  60  per  cent  protein,  10  per 
cent  fat,  and  6  per  cent  phosphates.  It  was  rich  in  flesh-forming 
materials  and  fat,  as  well  as  in  bone-building  material,  which  is  true 
of  tankage  generally. 

In  the  first  test  at  the  Nebraska  Station  hogs  averaging  170  pounds 
in  weight  made  an  average  gain  of  65  pounds  each  in  eight  weeks  on 
soaked  com,  5.3  poimds  of  feed  being  required  per  pound  of  gain, 
and  the  cost  of  a  poimd  of  gain  being  3.76  cents.  In  the  case  of  a 
similar  lot  fed  95  per  cent  soaked  com  and  5  per  cent  tankage,  the 
average  gain  was  81  poimds  per  head,  the  feed  required  per  pound  of 
gain  being  4.6  pounds  and  the  cost  3.6  cents.  On  a  ration  of  90 
per  cent  com  and  10  per  cent  tankage  the  average  gain  in  six  weeks 
was  73  poimds  per  head,  the  cost  of  a  poimd  of  gain  being  4.3  cents 
and  the  feed  required  per  poimd  of  gain  5.2  pounds.  The  pigs  were 
sold  for  $4.90  per  100  poimds  and  E.  A.  Burnett,  who  carried  on 
the  experiments,  calculated  that  the  lowest  returns  per  bushel  of  com 
eaten  was  47  cents  on  the  ration  containing  10  per  cent  tankage,  and 
the  largest  return,  57  cents,  on  the  ration  containing  only  5  per  cent 
tankage. 

In  a  second  test,  which  was  made  with  lighter  hogs,  the  average 
weight  being  144  pounds,  the  gain  on  com  alone  averaged  71  pounds 
per  head  in  the  eight  weeks  of  the  test,  on  the  lighter  tankage 
ration  85  pounds,  and  on  the  heavier  ration  86  pounds.  The  feed 
consumed  per  pound  of  gain  with  each  tankage  ration  was  3.7  pounds 
and  with  the  soaked  com  only  4.2  pounds.  The  cost  of  feed  per 
pound  of  gain  on  the  lighter  tankage  ration  was  2.9  cents,  on  the 
heavier  tankage  ration  3.1  cents,  and  on  soaked  com  only  3  cents. 
The  calculated  return  per  bushel  for  com  eaten  was  98  cents  in  the 
case  of  the  lighter  tankage  ration,  this  value  being  20  cents  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  the  lot  fed  no  tankage,  and  13  cents  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  the  heavier  tankage  ration. 

When  shelled  com  was  fed  instead  of  soaked  com  eight  pigs,  aver- 
aging 67  pounds  in  weight,  fed  com  and  shorts,  4:1,  gained  42  pounds 
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per  heftd  in  eight  weeks.  With  both  tankage  rations  the  gains  aTer- 
aged  58  pounds  per  head.  With  these  rations  3.5  pounds  of  feed  was 
required  per  poiind  of  gain,  and  on  com  and  shorts  4«6  pounds.  The 
gain  was  most  chei^  j  made  on  eom  with  5  per  c^it  tankage,  costing 
2.7  cents,  and  was  most  expensive  on  com  and  aborts,  costing  3.4 
cents. 

In  the  first  of  the  tests  some  green  sorghum  was  fed,  and  in  the 
other  cases  the  pigs  were  pastured  <m  alfalfa,  but  no  account  was 
taken  of  the  green  feed  eaten. 

The  expeiimentfi  with  rekttveiy  mature  imimalA  all  showed  that  the  additioii  of  5 
per  cent  tacnkage  to  the  ration  produeed  dieaper  gains  than  when  10  per  cent  tankage 
was  used.  With  yocmg  pigB  the  gains  were  made  on  smaller  amounts  cd  food  when  the 
larger  amount  of  tankage  was  added  to  the  ration,  but  the  high  cost  of  the  tankage  has 
made  the  smaller  amount  of  tankage  more  profitable.    *    *    * 

A  notable  advantage  in  the  feedii^  of  tankage  is  seen  in  the  more  rapid  gains  made 
Iby  the  hogs  and  the  consequent  shortening  of  the  feeding  period. 

Another  aigument  far  tankage  is  that  it  is  a  concentrated  protein  food*  Only  a 
small  amount  is  required  to  produce  the  result  desired. 

In  all  the  experiments  made  at  this  station,  the  hogs  fed  tankage  consumed  more 
feed,  made  larger  gains,  and  were  not  easily  put  off  feed,  while  the  hogs  fed  straight 
■helled  com  were  easily  thrown  off  feed  after  the  first  six  weeks,  consumrd  less  feed, 
and  made  slower  gains.  From  the  limited  test  made  we  advise  adding  the  tankage 
to  the  soaked  com  just  before  feeding,  rather  than  miring  with  the  com  before  soaking 
and  allowing  the  tankage  time  to  soak  and  possibly  to  become  rancid  before  feeding. 

In  a  test  which  was  imdertaken  |Himarily  to  ascertain  the  effects 
of  feeds  of  animal  origin  on  the  str^igth  of  bones  both  tankfi^e  and 
ground  bone  were  used.  F<x  twelve  weeks  one  lot  was  fed  soaked 
ccmh,  a  second  lot  soaked  com  with  10  per  cent  tankage,  a  third 
soaked  com  with  10  per  cent  ground  bone,  and  a  fourth  soaked  com 
with  25  per  cent  shcM^ts.  For  the  following  four  weeks  10  per  cent 
of  the  com  was  replaced  with  alfalfa  hay,  but  the  pigs  did  not  rdish 
the  hay,  and  so  the  original  ration  was  resumed  for  five  weeks.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  test  the  pigs  weighed  about  60  pounds  each. 
Considering  ihe  whole  period,  the  lots  fed  com.  and  com  and  shorts 
gained,  respectiTely,  114  and  132  pounds  per  head,  while  those  fed 
tankage  and  ground  bone  gained,  respectively,  163  and  164  pounds 
per  head.  Three  of  ib^  largest  and  b^  hogs  in  each  lot  were  ^augh- 
tored.  The  average  slaughtered  weight  on  com  was  192  pounds, 
<m  the  tenkage  ration  247  poimds,  on  the  ground-bone  ration  257 
pounds,  and  en  the  com  and  shorts  ration  210  pounds. 

Tests  of  the  strength  cf  the  honea  showed  that  in  eveiy  case  the 
bones  of  the  hogs  fed  the  grain  ration  were  not  as  strong  as  those  fed 
tlie  rati<m  containing  animal  products,  ''The  feeding  of  tankage  or 
ground  bcHie  to  young  growing  pigs  produces  a  very  marked  effect  on 
the  strength  of  bone  when  compared  witJti  a  com  ration,  and  its  influ- 
ence k  still  marked  wb^i  compared  with  com  and  shorts  on  alfalfa 
pasture." 
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In  the  Michigan  Station  tests,  the  special  problem  under  considera- 
tion was  the  possibility  of  substituting  tankage  for  skim  milk,  since, 
as  pointed  out  by  R.  S.  Shaw,  who  carried  on  the  work,  so  much 
skim  milk  is  now  supplied  to  cheese  factories  and  condensed  milk 
factories,  and  to  supply  the  demands  of  cities  and  towns,  that  on  many 
farms  there  is  a  scarcity  of  it  for  feeding  young  calves  and  pigs. 

In  one  of  the  tests  with  young  pigs  com  meal,  middlings,  and  tank- 
age, 3 :3 :1,  mixed  with  water  was  compared  with  the  same  grain  ration 
mixed  with  skim  milk. 

In  the  other  tests  a  ration  of  middlings  and  com  meal,  2:1,  with 
the  addition  of  one-eleventh  of  tankage  wet  up  with  water  was  com- 
pared with  the  same  grain  ration  mixed  with  skim  milk  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  pound  of  meal  to  3  pounds  of  milk. 

On  the  tankage  rations  the  average  daily  gain  was  0.98  poimd  and 
the  feed  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  3.14  pounds.  On  the  meal  and 
skim  milk  rations  the  average  daily  gain  was  1.08  poimds  per  head 
and  the  feed  required  per  poimd  of  gain  2.48  poimds  of  meal  and 
5.67  pounds  of  skim  milk.  In  a  check  test  covering  ten  weeks,  in 
which  two  lots  of  5  pigs  each  were  fed  middlings  and  com  meal,  2:1, 
mixed  to  a  thick  slop  with  water,  4.09  poimds  of  meal  were  required 
per  pound  of  gain,  the  average  daily  gain  being  0.8  poimd. 

The  results  indicate  "  that  tankage  can  be  used  successfully  as  a 
substitute  for  skim  milk  in  the  ration  for  the  growing  pig  from  wean- 
ing time  on,"  and  "  that  a  slightly  greater  proportion  of  tankage  than 
one-eleventh  of  the  ration  could  be  fed,  increasing  the  gains  some- 
what, and  still  keeping  within  the  cost  of  production  of  the  skim-milk 
ration." 

In  tests  with  fattening  hogs  on  com  meal  and  tankage  in  the  propor- 
tion of  5:1  and  9:1  compared  with  rations  of  com  meal  only  and 
with  rations  of  middlings  and  com  meal,  2:1,  with  and  without 
the  addition  of  one-eleventh  of  tankage,  the  average  daily  gain  per 
hog  on  the  tankage  rations  was  1.19  pounds  and  on  the  rations  with- 
out tankage  0.98  pound.  The  average  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain  with 
tankage  was  4.44  cents  and  without  tankage  4.86  cents. 

"The  gains  were  greatest  in  every  case  where  tankage  was  used  in 
the  ration,  and  this  was  more  and  more  noticeable  as  the  feeding 
period  was  prolonged.  *  *  *  In  general,  the  figures  given  indi- 
cate that  tankage  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  ration  for  the 
fattening  hog  as  well  as  for  the  growing  pig." 

The  favorable  results  thus  obtained  at  the  Nebraska  and  Michigan 
stations  with  animal  by-products  in  hog  feeding  are  in  accord  with 
those  reported  by  the  Indiana  and  Iowa  experiment  stations  and 
summarized  in  an  earlier  bulletin  of  this  series.* 


a\J.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  BuL  1G9,  p.  29. 
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GBnrsnro  coeh  fob  hoos.^' 

For  the  past  nine  years  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  has  been 
conducting  tests  to  determine  whether  grinding  com  for  hogs  is  desir- 
able. In  the  tests  previous  to  1903-4  *  middlings  were  fed  with  the 
com.  That  year  com  was  fed  alone,  but  the  results  were  so  unsatis- 
factory as  regards  thrift,  appetite,  gains,  and  feed  consiuned  per 
pound  of  gain  that  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to  omit  the  mid- 
dlings in  subsequent  years. 

The  results  have  varied  a  little  from  year  to  year,  but  considering 
the  average  of  all  the  tests  117  hogs  fed  dry  shelled  com  and  wheat 
middlings  made  an  average  gain  of  96.8  pounds  each,  while  an  equal 
number  fed  com  meal  and  wheat  middlings  gained  110.9  pounds 
each,  the  feed  required  per  pound  of  gain  in  the  two  cases  being  5.19 
pounds  and  4.88  pounds.  In  other  words,  for  each  pound  of  gain  the 
hogs  fed  shelled  com  required  0.3  pound  more  grain  than  those  fed 
the  com  meal.  The  saving  from  grinding,  therefore,  has  amounted 
to  5.7  per  cent.  Whether  it  will  pay  to  grind  com  in  order  to  effect 
a  saving  will  necessarily  depend  upon  two  factors,  namely,  the  price  of 
com  and  the  cost  of  grinding.  When  these  factors  are  known  the  pos- 
sible saving  from  grinding  can  be  learned  from  the  following  table : 

Saving  effected  by  grinding  com  for  fattening  hogs. 


Value  of  com  per  bushel 

Ctt. 
25 
1.4 

30 
1.7 

as. 

35 
1.0 

as. 

40 
2.2 

as. 

45 
2.5 

as. 

50 
2.8 

as. 

55 
3.1 

or*. 

CO 
3.4 

as. 

C5 
3.7 

Os. 
70 
3.9 

as. 

75 

Amoont  saved  by  griodlng 

4.2 

When  com  is  worth  only  25  cents  per  bushel  the  saving  from  grinding  amounts  to 
only  1.4  cents,  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  grinding  unless  cheap  power  is  available.  Aa 
com  advances  in  price  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  saving  per  bushel  increases  practi- 
cally three-tenths  of  a  cent  with  each  6  cents*  advance  in  the  price  of  com.  Should 
the  price  of  com  be  as  high  as  75  cents  per  bushel  the  saving  by  grinding  would  amount 
to  a  litUe  over  4  cents  per  bushel. 

DIPS  AS  LICE  KILLEBS.c 

The  harmful  effects  of  infestation  with  lice  are  perhaps  not  fully 
recognized  by  stock  raisers,  and  consequently  farm  animals  are  often 
allowed  to  go  without  assistance  in  ridding  themselves  of  these  pests. 
Experiments  on  the  treatment  of  lice  on  hc^  have  been  made  by  a 
number  of  the  experiment  stations  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  this  Department,  and  the  results,  summarized  in  a  bul- 
letin of  the  Bureau  by  E.  C.  Stevenson,  show  in  general  the  high 
practical  eflBciency  of  crude  or  pure  kerosene  or  kerosene  emulsion  for 
this  purpose. 

a  Compiled  from  Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  p.  16. 
b  Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1904,  p.  20. 

c  Compiled  from  Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  72;  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry BuL  69. 
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In  recent  experiments  with  dips  for  destroying  lice  particularly  on 
hogs,  L.  L.  Lewis,  of  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station,  compared  the 
effectiveness  of  kerosene  or  crude  oil  in  various  forms  and  certain 
proprietary  dips  of  a  coal-tar  origin.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
results  obtained  from  a  practical  use  of  coal-tar  dips  on  hogs,  imder 
ordinary  farm  conditions,  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  generally 
obtained  in  laboratory  experiments.  Even  in  laboratory  tests,  how- 
ever, kerosene  emulsion  containing  5  per  cent  of  kerosene  was  more 
effective  than  3  per  cent  coal-tar  preparations. 

A  very  satisfactory  and  inexpensive  dipping  device  was  found  in  a 
wallowing  vat  placed  so  as  to  be  constantly  accessible  to  the  hogs* 
This  vat  had  a  depth  of  about  14  inches  and  was  kept  constantly 
filled  with  water,  being  cleaned  occasionally  and  carrying  on  the  sur- 
face a  gallon  or  more  of  crude  oiL  It  was  found  that  the  hogs  kept 
themselves  free  from  lice  by  voluntary  immersion  in  this  vat.  Coal- 
tar  preparations  used  imder  the  same  conditions  did  not  give  the  same 
results,  and  the  hogs  were  never  free  from  Uce  after  treatment  with 
the  proprietary  remedies. 

One  of  the  defects  of  the  proprietary  remedies  as  compared  with 
crude  oil,  kerosene,  or  kerosene  emulsion  was  found  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  proprietary  remedies  were  not  nearly  so  effective  in  destroy- 
ing the  eggs  of  the  lice  as  were  the  various  forms  of  petroleum. 
According  to  the  experience  of  Doctor  Lewis,  if  it  is  desired  to  spray 
cattle  or  treat  them  with  a  brush  or  sponge,  kerosene  emulsion  may  be 
used  freely  without  any  fear  of  harm.  For  this  purpose  the  emulsion 
should  contain  one-half  pound  of  hard  soap  and  2  gallons  of  a  cheap 
grade  of  kerosene  in  8  gallons  of  water. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  gives  the  following  directions  for 
preparing  Uiis  emulsion:  Add  one-half  pound  of  hard  soap  (one-half 
bar  of  conunon  soap)  to  1  gallon  of  water  and  boil  until  the  soap  is 
dissolved.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  add  2  gallons  of  kerosene  and 
agitate  vigorously  until  an  emulsion  is  formed  which  is  gelatinous  on 
cooling.  Dilute  with  warm  water  to  the  required  strength.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  emulsion  is  said  to  be  increased  by  adding  3  J 
pounds  of  pyrethrum  which  is  allowed  to  soak  in  the  kerosene  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  latter  is  used  in  preparing  the  emulsion. 

BIGE8TIBILITY  OE  FI8H  AND  POULTEY.' 

A  recently  published  report  of  the  Connecticut  Storrs  Experiment 
Station  contains  results  of  a  series  of  studies  carried  on  by  R.  D. 
Milner  to  determine  the  digestibility  of  fish  and  poultry.  Salmon 
was  selected  as  a  type  of  a  relatively  fat  fish  and  cod  steak  as  a 
type  of  lean  fish.     Similarly  in  the  experiments  with  poultry,  duck 


a  Compiled  from  Conn.  Storrs  Sta.  Rpt.  1905,  p.  116. 
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was  chosen  because  it  is  rich  in  fat  and  chicken  because  the  fat  con- 
tent is  low.  The  sahnon  and  chicken  used  were  canned  products, 
the  cod  and  duck  were  fresh  goods.  Some  simple  foods  like  bread, 
milk,  butter,  and  sugar  were  eaten  with  the  special  foods  studied,  the 
whole  constituting  a  simple  yet  palatable  ration. 

The  four  young  men  who  served  as  subjects  were  in  good  physical 
condition  with  apparently  normal  digestion.  Two  of  them  had 
served  as  subjects  in  previous  digestion  experiments,  and  the  remain- 
ing two  from  their  laboratory  experience  fully  understood  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  such  experiments. 

Bach  experiment  covered  three  days  and  all  the  food  consumed  and 
the  feces  excreted  were  analyzed.  The  urine  excreted  on  the  final  day 
of  each  experimental  period  was  also  weighed  and  its  heat  of  com- 
bustion determined.  From  the  data  thus  obtained  the  digestibility 
of  the  diet  as  a  whole  and  that  of  the  fish  and  poultry  alone  was  cal- 
culated in  the  usual  manner.  The  following  table  shows  the  average 
coeflBcients  of  digestibility  of  the  fish  and  poultry: 

Coefficients  of  digesttbUily  offish  and  pouUry — Average  of  four  tests. 


rand  of  food. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Eneigy. 

fWrnfln  fcaniwd) .      ..  ..  . 

Per  cent. 
96.23 
95.93 
96.74 
94.66 

Percent. 
97.01 
97.40 
97.13 
97.32 

Per  cent. 
85.  G3 

Cod 

80  27 

Chicken  (canned) ^  ^ .  ... 

85  35 

Dock....' '.. 

91  14 

Examination  of  the  results  of  the  individual  tests  showed  that  the 
variations  in  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  were  comparatively  small; 
the  average  for  protein  of  the  different  foods,  for  instance,  varied  less 
than  that  of  the  protein  of  the  same  food  for  the  four  subjects,  being 
for  cod  and  salmon  about  96  per  cent,  for  chicken  a  little  higher,  and 
for  duck  somewhat  lower.  The  greatest  variation  was  noted  with 
the  energy,  the  highest  values  being  obtained  with  the  salmon  and  the 
duck;  that  is,  with  the  foods  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  fat 
and  hence  having  the  highest  energy  value. 

This  maj  be  an  tndication  that  the  availability  of  the  energy  is  highest  in  foods  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  iat»  though  the  data  at  hand  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  too 
sweeping  deductions. 

From  the  results  of  sixteen  experiments  in  which  canned  salmon,  fresh  cod,  canned 
chicken,  and  roast  duck  made  up  in  turn  a  considerable  portion  of  the  diet,  it  appears 
that  these  foods  are  very  completely  digested,  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  being 
approximately  those  previously  found  for  other  animal  foods.  The  foods  containing 
a  considerable  proportion  of  fat  were  apparently  as  completely  digested  as  those  in 
which  the  percentage  of  fat  was  relatively  small.  The  number  of  kinds  of  poultry  and 
fish  investigated  and  the  number  oi  experiments  carried  on  with  each  are  too  small  to 
warrant  further  c<Hiclusi(H». 
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HOKEY  VIHEGAE.^ 

In  one  of  the  timely  hints  for  farmers  issued  by  the  Arizona  Station, 
A.  E.  Vinson  gives  directions  based  on  recent  work  at  the  station  for 
making  vinegar  from  honey.  It  seems  that  most  of  the  vinegar  is  sup- 
plied to  the  Territory  by  eastern  makers  and  the  price  is  abnormally 
high.  Very  large  quantities  of  honey  are  produced  in  the  Territory. 
This  has  been  used  in  part  by  the  farmers  as  a  source  of  vinegar,  but 
the  quality  of  the  vinegar  made  by  the  usual  processes  followed  by 
farmers  is  not  up  to  the  standard,  and  the  time  required  to  produce 
vinegar  is  so  long  that  many  are  deterred  from  making  it  on  a  small 
scale. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  making  honey  vinegar  is  to  secure 
the  complete  conversion  of  the  sugar  in  the  honey  to  alcohol.  As  is 
well  known,  this  is  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  yeasts  working  in  the 
diluted  liquid.^  These  yeasts  require  not  only  organic  but  also  min- 
eral matter  and  nitrogen  for  their  best  growth.  The  fermentation 
starts  off  much  more  promptly  also  if  a  yeast  cake  is  added. 

Honey  diluted  with  ordinary  water  appears  to  be  lacking  in  nutri- 
ents for  the  yeast,  especially  in  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric 
acid.  According  to  the  investigations  at  the  station  these  materials 
can  best  be  added  to  the  diluted  honey  in  the  form  of  ammonium 
chlorid  and  potassium  phosphate,  using  1  part  each  to  1,000  parts 
solution. 

Unfortunately,  potassium  phosphate  is  seldom  to  be  had  in  the  drug  stores,  and  we 
must  rely  on  other  chemicals  to  take  its  place.  This  is  best  done  by  using  sodium  phos- 
phate and  potassium  sulphate;  of  each  about  one  part  per  1,000.  This  combination  is 
much  cheaper  than  the  rather  expensive  potassium  phosphate  and  is  to  be  recom- 
mended where  large  amounts  of  honey  vinegar  are  made.  These  chemicals  can  all  be 
obtained  in  large  quantities  for  about  15  cents  per  pound.  The  small  producer,  who 
can  not  afford  to  buy  large  amounts  at  wholesale,  will  experience  much  difficulty  in 
getting  potassium  sulphate,  but  experiments  in  this  laboratory  have  shown  that  potas- 
sium bicarbonate,  a  chemical  to  be  had  in  every  drug  shop,  can  be  substituted  with 
nearly  as  good  results.  The  chemicals  are  absolutely  harmless,  and  are  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  to  be  considered  adulterants.  Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  well  water  of 
good  quality,  preferably  hard,  but  not  too  salty. 

When  a  barrel  of  honey  vinegar  is  to  be  made  for  family  use  or  the 
small  producer  the  following  formula  is  suggested:  Strained  honey, 
40  to  45  pounds;  water,  30  gallons;  ammonium  chlorid,  4  ounces; 
potassium  bicarbonate,  2  ounces;  sodium  phosphate,  2  ounces.  To 
this  should  be  added  about  one-quarter  of  a  cake  of  dry  yeast  softened 
in  lukewarm  water.  If  the  material  is  now  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
65  to  75^  F.  the  fermentation  will  be  very  rapid. 

o  Compiled  from  Arizona  Sta.  Timely  Hints  for  Farmers,  No.  60. 

b  See  article  on  Cider  Vinegar,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  233,  p.  28. 
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The  chemicals  for  making  30  gallons  will  cost  about  25  cents  in  a  small  way,  but 
on  a  large  scale  not  more  than  10  cents.  Somewhat  larger  amounts  of  potassium  bicar- 
bonate and  sodium  phosphate  would  give  even  better  results,  but  the  amounts  are 
here  cut  to  the  minimum  to  bring  the  cost  low  enough  to  make  it  profitable. 

In  from  three  to  four  weeks  all  visible  fermentation  will  have  ceased  and  the  yeast 
settled  out.  Now  rack  off  the  wine,  add  10  gallons  of  good  vinegar,  containing  a  little 
mother,  and  let  stand  undisturbed  in  a  place  having  as  nearly  as  possible  an  even  tem- 
perature of  from  75  to  80**  F.  The  acetic  fermentation  may  be  started  by  floating 
mother  or  the  scum  from  an  older  cask  on  the  sxurface  of  the  mixtiu'e  by  means  of  thin 
cork  shavings.  Carried  out  in  this  way  and  at  a  suitable  temperature  (temperatures 
over  85®  F.  will  retard  the  process  and  cause  loss  of  both  alcohol  and  acid)  a  good  honey 
vinegar  can  be  produced  in  from  four  to  six  months. 

SXrOOESTIOHS  FOE  THE  MAHAGEKElfT  OF  THE  FABJI  WOODLOT.'' 

Several  of  the  experiment  stations,  usually  in  cooperation  with  the 
Forest  Service  of  this  Department,  are  studying  certain  phases  of 
forestry,  more  especially  from  the  practical  standpoint  of  the  farmer 
and  owner  of  small  areas  of  woodland.  Farmers'  holdings  are  small 
individually,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  are  of  tremendous  importance 
to  this  country.  Something  like  two  himdred  million  acres  of  land — 
about  one-third  of  all  the  forests  of  the  United  States — are  held  in 
farmers'  woodlots.  At  the  same  time  the  country  is  rapidly  using  up 
the  supply  of  standing  timber.  Limiber  prices  are  rising  rapidly, 
and  will  surely  continue  to  rise.  Since  wood  for  every  purpose  is 
sure  to  become  more  valuable  as  time  passes,  it  is  worth  while  for 
the  far-sighted  farmer  to  see  to  it  now  that  his  woodlot  is  so  handled 
as  to  yield  in  future  the  largest  possible  supply  of  this  slow-growing 
crop. 

The  following  suggestions  regarding  the  management  of  the  farm 
woodlot  have  been  compiled  from  the  publications  of  the  experiment 
stations  and  of  the  Forest  Service.  The  farmer  should  aim  to  main- 
tain, and,  if  possible,  improve  the  value  of  his  woodlot  while  using  it. 
Too  often  it  deteriorates  imder  use.  If  he  cuts  the  best  trees  or 
those  which  are  easiest  to  work  up,  he  leaves  the  "weed  trees,"  as  for- 
esters call  them — that  is,  the  useless  trees,  which  crowd  out  and  dis- 
place good  trees — to  reproduce.  One  aim  should  be  to  keep  up,  and, 
if  possible,  increase  the  supply  of  the  kinds  of  trees  which  it  pays 
best  to  grow.  "While  a  large  part  of  the  product  of  the  woodlot  will 
generally  be  firewood,  it  will  pay  the  farmer  better  to  grow  as  large  a 
product  as  possible  of  railroad  ties,  telegraph  and  telephone  poles, 
and  saw  logs. 

a  Compiled  from  Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bui.  154;  Massachusetts  Sta.  Bui.  97; 
New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  95,  and  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture  Rpt.  1905. 
See  also  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Service  Bui.  42,  on  the  woodlot;  Fanners'  Bui.  173, 
Primer  of  Forestry,  and  work  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  for  the  Fanner  in  the  Year- 
book of  the  Department  of  Agricultiure  for  1898. 
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A  high  quality  of  product  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  kinds  of 
trees,  but  on  the  size  of  the  trees.  A  large  tree  is  worth  much  more 
proportionately  than  a  small  tree,  because  of  the  better  quality  of  its 
product. 

The  farmer  should  always  see  to  it  that  his  land  is  fully  stocked* 
The  average  woodlot  is  understocked.  This  means  tiiat  the  land  is 
partly  idle.  If  an  old  pasture  is  coming  up  slowly  to  forest  growth, 
very  likely  trees  can  be  profitably  planted.  The  farmer  will  gain  by 
this,  although  he  may  not  himself  live  to  cut  the  timber,  for  land 
fully  stocked  with  yoimg  timber  will  be  salable  at  a  much  higher 
price  because  of  its  prospective  value.  This  is  already  true  in  many 
regions.  It  will  be  far  more  generally  true  as  timber  increases  in 
value. 

The  farmer  should  cut  his  trees  so  as  to  benefit  the  forest.  The 
branchy,  wide-spreading  tree^  the  crooked  tree,  or  the  tree  of  a  kind 
wliich  is  not  likely  to  prove  salable,  is  the  best  for  him  to  cut  when  he 
is  getting  out  his  supply  of  firewood.  This  gives  room  for  the  better 
trees  near  by  to  grow,  as  well  as  opening  the  ground  for  reproduc- 
tion. Before  a  tree  is  cut  it  should  be  noted  what  trees  will  take 
advantage  of  the  cut.  Care  should  be  taken  in  cutting  to  do  as  little 
harm  to  yoimg  growth  (often  regarded  as  /'i)rush")  as  possible. 
This  may  sacrifice  just  the  trees  which  should  have  grown  up  and 
set  back  the  next  cutting  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years.  Sprouts  from 
the  stimip  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  trees  from  seedlings,  because 
they  do  not  have  to  establish  a  root  system  of  their  own,  but  are  vir- 
tually branches  of  the  old  tree,  which  has  been  pruned  back  to  the 
ground.  Ahnost  all  hardwoods  (that  is,  broadly  speaking,  decidu- 
ous trees  as  distinguished  from  evergreens)  sprout  from  the  stumpr 
Consequently  where  these  make  up  a  woodlot  by  far  the  largest 
volume  of  wood  can  be  secured  under  a  system  of  sprout  or  "coppice'* 
management.  But  the  vigor  of  sprout  growth  declines  as  the  root 
systems  age;  therefore  new  seedlings  are  needed  in  a  sprout  forest 
to  replace  the  enfeebled  stock. 

The  farmer  should  inform  himself  not  only  as  to  what  kinds  of 
trees  will  be  most  profitable  in  the  long  run  but  also  as  to  what  the 
requirements  of  the  different  kinds  are.  One  tree  will  grow  where 
another  will  not.  It  is  necessary  to  know  about  each  kind,  and  how 
to  get  the  conditions  which  will  make  it  grow  best.  Woodlots  to 
which  the  principles  of  forestry  have  never  been  applied  very  com- 
monly offer  a  good  chance  for  "improvement  cuttings."  The  pur- 
pose <^  such  cuttings  is  to  secure  needed  material,  utilize  timber 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  and  make  room  for  other  trees 
to  grow.  In  making  improvement  cuttings  the  farmer  should  look 
especially  for  two  classes  of  trees  in  addition  to  those  already  indi- 
cated as  desirable  for  removal.  These  are  (1)  overmature  trees 
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which  are  beginning  to  decay  and  will  rapidly  lose  their  value;  and 
(2)  ''suppressed"  trees — that  is,  those  whose  crowns  have  been  over- 
topped by  their  nieghbors  so  that  they  can  no  longer  compete  for 
room.  It  is  not  worth  while,  however,  to  remove  suppressed  trees 
if  the  material  which  they  furaish  will  not  pay  for  cutting. 

Fully  stocked  stands  should  be  thinned  when  the  trees  are  large 
enough  to  make  a  thinning  pay  for  itself.  The  idea  in  thinning  is 
to  remove  the  weak  and  inferior  trees  in  order  that  the  better  trees 
may  develop  more  rapidly  and  perfectly. 

The  following  illustrations,  used  by  A.  F.  Hawes,  State  forester  of 
CJonnecticut,  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Connecticut  State  Station, 


A  B 

Fig.  1.— a  group  of  chestnut  sprouts  before  (A)  and  after  (B)  thinning. 

show  some  actual  examples  of  thinning  chestnut-sprout  timber  in 
Connecticut: 

In  figure  1,  trees  79,  80,  and  81  are  straight  and  thrifty,  with  diam- 
eters from  5  to  7  inches  and  heights  from  40  to  43  feet.  The  crowns 
of  77  and  78  form  a  mass  of  foliage,  the  removal  of  which  will  help 
79  and  81.  The  appearance  of  this  group  after  thinning  is  shown  in 
figure  1,  B. 

In  figure  2,  poles  10, 13,  14,  and  15  are  especially  promising,  being 
from  5  to  7  inches  in  diameter  and  having  heights  of  from  40  to  47  feet. 
No.  12,  although  47  feet  high,  has  a  crown  too  small  to  supply  it 
with  food.  Its  diameter  is  only  4.7  inches.  By  its  removal  the 
other  three  of  the  group,  which  are  all  over  6  inches  in  diameter, 
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will  receive  more  light  and  increase  their  diameter  more  rapidly. 
The  removal  of  trees  8  and  9  affect,  respectively,  13  and  10.  The 
appearance  of  this  group  after  thinning  is  shown  in  figure  2,  B. 

In  cutting  mature  timber  the  chief  concern  is  to  secure  satisfac- 
tory reproduction  as  soon  as  possible.  The  "group  method"  is  gen- 
erally the  best  adapted  for  farm  woodlots.  Select  a  spot,  or  several 
spots,  if  one  will  not  supply  what  is  wanted,  where  the  forest  crop  is 
ripest — possibly  overripe — and  clear,  with  due  care  for  young  growth. 


A  B 

FiQ.  2.— A  group  of  chestnut  sprouts  before  (A)  and  after  (D)  thinning. 

a  hole  in  the  forest,  taking  care  that  the  diameter  of  this  hole  is  not 
more  than  two  or  three  times  the  height  of  the  surrounding  trees. 
Gradually  widen  these  holes  by  cutting  in  concentric  rings  about 
them  imtil  the  whole  area  has  been  cut  over. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  if  in  any  one  year  more 
wood  is  cut  than  grows  on  the  whole  woodlot  in  that  year,  the  neces- 
sary wood  capital  is  diminished.  Where  the  whole  area  is  cut  over 
before  the  part  cut  first  has  had  time  to  grow  to  maturity,  a  period 
will  have  to  follow  during  which  the  woodlot  will  stop  paying  divi- 
dends. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Aobigulturb, 

Office  of  Bxperiment  Stations, 
Washington,  D,  O.,  January  t,  1907, 

Sn :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  and  to  recommend  for  publicatloQ 
as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  of  the  Department  a  paper  on  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
gasoline  in  farm  engines,  based  in  part  upon  experiments  carried  out  by  O.  EL 
Lucke,  assistant  professor  of  mechanical  engineering,  Columbia  University,  and 
S.  M.  Woodward,  irrigation  engineer  of  this  Office,  under  the  direction  of 
Elwood  Mead,  Chief  of  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  under  authority  given  the  Office  to  investigate  **  the  use  of 
different  kinds  of  power  and  appliances  for  irrigation  and  drainage." 

The  pumping  of  water  for  irrigation  and  drainage  lias  already  assumed  great 
importance,  as  approximately  600,000  acres  of  land  are  irrigated  with  pumped 
water.  A  large  part  of  the  unreclaimed  arid  land  can  get  water  in  no  other 
way,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  so  located  that  fuel  of  any  kind  Is  difficult  to  get  Alcohol 
offers  In  such  cases  a  hope  of  cheaper  fuel,  which  may  mean  the  reclamation  of 
large  areas,  since  the  land  Irrigated  can  produce  the  fuel  to  maintain  its  water 
supply.  At  present  It  does  not  appear  that  alcohol  will  produce  power  as  cheaply 
as  gasoline  where  the  latter  can  be  easily  obtained,  but  as  a  rule  the  regions 
where  there  will  be  the  greatest  demand  for  pumping  are  the  farthest  removed 
from  sources  of  the  common  fuels,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  can  produce 
large  quantities  of  crops  from  which  alcohol  can  be  made.  This,  with  the 
improvements  which  will  undoubtedly  be  made  In  alcohol  engines,  may  bring 
alcohol  into  use  as  the  distinctive  fuel  for  pumping  water  for  irrigation. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  on  the  American  market  any  engines 
designed  especially  for  alcohol,  the  experiments  so  far  made  have  been  with 
alcohol  in  the  gasoline  and  kerosene  engines  familiar  to  the  American  market 

The  purpose  of  these  experiments  Is  twofold:  (1)  To  determine  what  can  be 
done  with  alcohol  in  the  existing  engines,  and  (2)  to  learn  what  changes  In  the 
mechanism  of  the  engines  are  necessary  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel.  Since  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  denatured  alcohol 
this  Office  has  been  flooded  with  inquiries  as  to  the  possibilities  of  Its  use.  In 
view  of  this  it  has  seemed  best  to  publish  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  the  essential 
facts  brought  out  by  the  experiments  made,  with  some  popular  matter  on  the 
use  of  gas  engines  for  farm  purposes,  leaving  the  details  and  the  more  technical 
results  of  the  tests  to  be  published  later,  and  such  publication  is  therefore 
recommended. 

Respectfully,  A.  C.  Teue, 


Director. 


Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
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THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOL  AND  GASOLINE  IN  FARM 

ENGINES. 


SOTTECES  OE  POWEB. 

There  are  two  great  sources  of  power  and  an  infinitely  varied 
series  of  meehanical  devices  and  machines  for  the  generation  of 
power.  Water  power  always  has  been  used  and  probably  always 
will  be  used  so  long  as  the  rain  falls,  but  it  is  insufficient  for  our 
pr^ent  needs  or  geographically  unavailable.  The  greatest  source  of 
power  is  fuel.  Fuels  may  be  divided  into  two  series — ^those  that  now 
exist  in  the  form  of  natural  deposits  and  those  which  are  being  pro- 
duced continuously.  All  of  the  coals,  hard  and  soft,  with  the  lignites 
and  peats,  the  crude  oils  and  natural  gas,  exist  in  the  form  of 
deppeits;  and,  while  it  is  true  that  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  may 
be  to-day  forming  more  deposits  of  the  same  nature,  it  is  equally  true 
that  we  are  using  the  present  supply  faster  than  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion. The  newest  fuel  for  power  purposes  is  alcohol.  This  is  made 
from  the  yearly  crops  of  plants.  There  is  in  existence  no  natural 
deposit  of  alcohol,  but  in  a  sense  it  may  be  said  to  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce inexhaustible  supplies. 

It  is  only  within  recent  time  that  engineers  have  known  how  to 
build  engines  that  would  produce  power  from  alcohol;  and  still 
more  recent  is  the  further  discovery  by  engineers  that  this  power 
can  be  produced  at  a  cost  which  may  permit  its  general  introduction. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  power  now  being  used  comes  from 
steam  produced  by  the  use  of  coal.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  as  a  rule  whenever  it  can  be  used  it  is  cheaper  than  possible 
substitutes,  although  it  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  steam  power  is 
better  adapted  to  some  classes  of  work-  and  is  older  and  better  known 
than  power  generated  by  the  gas  engine  in  its  varied  forms.  In 
point  of  present  use,  water  power  stands  next  to  steam  in  importance. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  water  power  is  among  the  earliest 
in  point  of  development,  but  more  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
become  possible  to  transform  water  power  into  electrical  power, 
which  can  be  transmitted  long  distances,  and  so  overcome  geograph- 
ical isolation  of  the  sources. 

Note.— A  list  giving  the  titles  of  all  Farmers'  BuHetins  available  for  distribution 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application  to  any  Member  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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Next  in  quantity  produced  stands  power  generated  by  the  gas 
engine.  This  class  of  engines  includes  all  machines  in  which  the  fuel 
mixed  with  air  is  burned  or  exploded  within  the  working  chambers, 
whether  the  fuel  be  gas  produced  from  coal,  natural  gas,  vapors  of 
any  of  the  mineral  oils,  vegetable  or  animal  oils,  or  alcohol.  The 
subordinate  position  occupied  by  this  source  of  power  is  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  engineers  have  only  recently  discovered,  and  are  to-day 
discovering,  how  best  to  build  these  machines  and  adapt  them  to  the 
work  they  are  to  do.  Wind  and  wave  power  stand  at  the  foot  of  the 
list  and  always  will,  so  far  as  quantity  of  power  developed  is  con- 
cerned. This  is  because  of  the  irregularity  of  the  sources  of  supply 
and  their  comparatively  feeble  nature. 

COMPAEATIYB  COST  OF  POWBB  FBOK  DIFFBREHT  SOXTSOES. 

The  cost  of  producing  power  from  any  of  the  above  sources  is  made 
up  of  a  number  of  items,  including  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the 
installation,  depreciation  of  the  apparatus,  its  insurance,  etc,  usually 
called  the  ^^  fixed  charges.'^  To  these  should  be  added  the  costs  of 
fuel,  of  labor  for  attendance,  and  of  repairs,  as  the  principal  items, 
and  the  cost  of  lubricants,  material  for  cleaning,  and  a  great  many 
other  small  miscellaneous  items,  all  going  to  form  what  are  commonly 
called  ^^  operating  charges."  Li  all  cases  where  fuel  is  used  its  cost 
is,  if  not  the  most  important,  certainly  a  very  important  item.  In 
the  case  of  water  power,  where  the  fuel  element  is  zero,  the  advantage 
is  offset  by  an  interest  charge  on  the  cost  of  installation  for  dams, 
pipes,  tunnels,  shafts,  etc.  Assuming  that  power  from  all  of  these  dif- 
ferent sources  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  particular  work  to  be  done 
and  equally  available,  then  that  system  will  be  selected  for  any  par- 
ticular case  for  whidi  the  cost  of  power  is  least  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  water  power,  it  is  found  that  the  labor  costs  do  not 
differ  nearly  so  widely  for  the  different  systems,  nor  are  they  so  large, 
as  the  fuel  cost.  Therefore,  the  great  question  to-day  in  power  pro- 
duction as  regards  immediate  cost  of  power  and  maintenance  is  this 
lowering  of  the  fuel  cost. 

The  cost  of  fuel  per  unit  of  power  developed  depends,  first,  on  the 
market  price  of  that  fuel  at  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  next, 
but  by  no  means  least,  on  the  ability  of  the  machinery  to  transform  the 
fuel  energy  into  useful  work.  If  all  the  different  kinds  of  machinery 
used  for  power  generation  could  turn  into  useful  work  the  same 
proportion  of  the  energy  in  the  fuel,  coal  would  be  almost  universally 
used,  because  of  the  present  low  cost  of  energy  in  this  form. 
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COMPABATIVB  COST  OF  IHIEGT  IV  DIFFBBBVT  FUBLS. 

The  different  kinds  of  fuel  contain  different  amounts  of  energy  per 
pound — that  is  to  say,  they  have  different  heating  powers.  Heat 
energy  is  measured  in  terms  of  a  technical  unit  called  by  English- 
speaking  people  the  "  British  thermal  unit  *'  (B.  T.  U.).  This  unit 
is  the  amount  of  heat  that  will  raise  the  temperature  of  1  pound  of 
water  1  degree  on  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer.  In  comparing,  there- 
fore, the  value  of  fuels  for  power  purposes  there  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  two  facts — the  market  price  of  the  fuel  and  the  amount 
of  heat  which  will  be  liberated  when  it  is  burned.  Anthracite  coal  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York  can  be  bought  in  small  sizes  in  large 
quantities  for  power  purposes  at  about  $2.50  per  ton.  This  coal  will 
contain  about  12,500  B.  T.  U.  per  pound.  This  is  equivalent  to  about 
10,000,000  heat  units  per  dollar.  Large  sizes,  such  as  egg  coal,  con- 
taining about  14,000  B.  T.  U.  per  pound,  can  be  bought  in  large  quan- 
tities for  about  $6.25  per  ton,  which  is  equivalent  to  4,500,000  B.  T.  U. 
per  dollar.  Other  grades  of  anthracite  coal  and  the  various  grades 
and  qualities  of  bituminous  coal  will  lie  between  these  two  limits  of 
cost.  Illuminating  gas  in  New  York  costs  $1  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  which 
is  equivalent  to  about  500,000  heat  units  per  dollar.  Natural  gas  in 
the  Middle  States  is  sold  for  10  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  and  upwarjL 
This  fuel  at  the  minimum  price  will  furnish  about  10,000,000  heat 
units  for  a  dollar.  Crude  oil  sells  in  the  East  at  a  minimum  price  of 
4  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  4,000,000  heat  units 
per  dollar.  Gasoline  sells  at  a  minimum  price  of  10  cents  per  gallon, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  1,200,000  heat  units  per  dollar.  Kero- 
sene sells  from  10  to  30  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  equivalent  to 
1,200,000  and  400,000  heat  units  per  dollar,  respectively.  Grain 
alcohol,  such  as  will  be  freed  from  tax  under  the  recent  legislation, 
will  sell  for  an  unknown  price;  but  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
assuming  30  cents  per  gallon  as  a  minimum,  it  will  give  270,000  heat 
units  per  dollar.  Gasoline,  kerosene,  crude  oils,  and,  in  fact,  all  of 
the  distillates  have  about  the  same  amount  of  heat  per  pound ;  there- 
fore, at  the  same  price  per  gallon,  ignoring  the  slight  difference  in 
density,  they  would  deliver  to  the  consumer  about  the  same  amount  of 
heat  per  dollar,  whereas  the  other  liquid  fuel,  alcohol,  if  sold  at  an 
equal  price,  would  give  the  consumer  only  about  three-fifths  the 
amount  of  heat  for  the  same  money.  From  the  figures  above  given 
it  appears  that  the  cost  of  heat  energy  contained  in  the  above  fuels,  at 
the  fair  market  prices  given,  varies  widely,  lying  between  200,000 
heat  units  per  dollar  and  10,000,000  heat  units  per  dollar.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  buy  eight  times  as  much  energy  for  a  given  amount  of  money  in 
the  form  of  cheap  coal  as  in  the  form  of  low-priced  gasoline,  or  twenty- 
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five  times  as  much  as  in  the  form  of  high-priced  gasoline  or  kerosene. 
This  being  true,  it  might  seem  to  a  casual  observer  as  rather  strange 
that  gasoline  should  be  used  at  all,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  used  in 
competition  with  fuel  of  one-eighth  to  one  twenty-fifth  its  cost  shows 
clearly  that  either  the  gasoline  engine  has  some  characteristics  not 
possessed  by  an  engine  or  plant  using  coal,  which  makes  it  able  to  do 
things  the  other  can  not  do,  or  that  more  of  the  heat  it  contains  can 
be  transformed  into  energy  for  useful  work.  Both  of  these  things 
are  true. 

THEBMAI  EFFICniHCT. 

As  was  pointed  out  before,  the  different  kinds  of  machinery  used 
to  generate  power  render  more  or  less  of  the  fuel  energy  into  useful 
work;  all  systems  do  not  give  equal  returns  for  equal  amounts  of 
heat  supplied.  If  all  the  heat  energy  in  fuel  were  transformed  into 
work  with  no  losses  whatever  in  the  mechanism,  the  machinery  would 
be  said  to  have  a  thermal  efficiency  of  100  per  cent,  and  it  would 
require  2,545  heat  units  per  hour  to  maintain  an  output  of  1  horse- 
power. If  half  of  the  energy  in  the  fuel  were  lost  in  the  machinery,  its 
thermal  efficiency  would  be  said  to  be  60  per  cent,  and  there  would 
be  required  5,090  heat  units  per  hour.  If  only  1  per  cent  of  the  heat 
energy  in  the  fuel  were  transformed  into  useful  work,  the  efficiency 
of  the  machinery  or  power  plant  would  be  said  to  be  1  per  cent,  and 
there  would  be  required  254,500  heat  units  per  hour  to  maintain  1 
horsepower. 

Steam  plants  in  use  represent  a  great  variety  of  styles  or  types, 
but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  complicated  and  refined 
the  plant  and  the  larger  its  size  the  more  efficient  it  is,  because  the 
complication  exists  only  as  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  minimize  the 
losses  of  heat  in  the  machinery.  Similarly  the  more  steadily  the 
plant  works  at  the  output  for  which  it  was  designed  the  higher  the 
efficiency  of  the  plant,  and  conversely,  the  smaller  the  plant,  the 
simpler  the  apparatus,  or  the  more  intermittently  it  works,  the  lower 
its  efficiency.  Steam-power  plants  are  built  to-day  to  do  every  con- 
ceivable sort  of  work,  and  range  in  size  from  1  horsepower  to 
100,000  horsepower.  For  purposes  of  comparison  neither  the  largest 
nor  the  smallest  should  be  used,  nor  the  best  performance  nor  the  worst 
performance  of  these  plants,  but  a  figure  representing  a  fair  average 
for  the  conditions  named  should  be  taken.  Large  steam  plants  in 
their  daily  work  seldom  use  less  than  2  pounds  of  poor  coal  per  hour 
for  each  useful  horsepower  (known  as  a  brake  horsepower),  which 
is  equivalent  to  about  25,000  B.  T.  U.  per  hour,  and  which  corre- 
sponds to  about  10  per  cent  thermal  efficiency.  Small  steam  plants 
working  intermitttently,  such  as  hoisting  engines,  may  use  as  high  as 
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7  pounds  of  coal  per  brake  horsepower,  which  is  equivalent  to  about 
100,000  heat  units  per  brake  horsepower  hour,  or  2.5  per  cent  thermal 
efficiency.  Some  plants  will  do  better  than  the  above  with  proper 
conditions,  and  some  may  do  worse,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  performances  of  steam  plants  lie  between  the  limits  of  2.5 
and  10  per  cent  thermal  efficiency. 

Plants  consisting  of  gas  producers  for  transforming  coal  into  gas 
for  use  in  gas  engines  have  in  general  a  much  higher  thermal  effi- 
ciency than  steam  plants  doing  the  same  work.  They  are,  how- 
ever, not  built  *quite  so  small  as  steam  plants,  the  smallest  being 
about  25  horsepower,  and  in  general  they  have  not  been  built  so 
large,  the  largest  being  only  a  few  thousand  horsepower.  Their 
efficiency,  however,  does  not  vary  so  much  as  is  the  case  with  steam 
plants.  It  may  be  fair  to  say  that  imder  the  same  conditions  as 
above  outlined  these  plants  will  use  IJ  to  2  pounds  of  coal  of  fair 
or  poor  quality  per  brake  horsepower  hour,  which  gives  a  thermal 
efficiency  ranging  from  18  to  10  per  cent.  These  plants  can  be  made 
to  do  much  better  than  this,  and  perhaps  may  do  worse,  although  the 
variation  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  for  steam  plants. 

Gras  engines  operating  on  natural  gas  or  on  illuminating  gas  from 
city  mains  will,  on  fluctuation  of  load  with  the  regular  work,  aver- 
age about  12,000  heat  units  per  brake  horsepower  hour,  or  20  per 
cent  thermal  efficiency.  Exploding  engines  operating  on  crude  oil 
will  average  about  25,000  heat  units  per  brake  horsepower  hour, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  10  per  cent  thermal  efficiency.  Explod- 
ing engines  using  gasoline  should  operate  at  a  thermal  efficiency  of 
about  19  per  cent  under  similar  operating  conditions. 

The  efficiency  of  an  alcohol  engine  may  be  assumed  at  this  time  to 
be  unknown,  but  as  alcohol  can  be  burned  in  engines  designed  for 
gasoline,  it  may  be  assumed  that  such  an  engine  will  have  with  alco- 
hol fuel  the  same  thermal  efficiency  as  with  gasoline,  to  wit,  19  per 
cent  for  fair  working  conditions. 

From  the  above  brief  discussion  of  the  efficiency  of  different  meth- 
ods of  power  generation  from  different  fuels  it  appears  that  quite 
a  range  is  possible,  though  not  so  great  a  range  as  exists  in  the  case  of 
cost  of  fuel  energy.  Efficiency  is  seen  to  lie  somewhere  between  2^ 
and  20  per  cent  for  all  the  fuels  under  working  conditions.  It  is 
known  that  actual  thermal  efficiency  under  bad  conditions  may  be 
less  than  1  per  cent  and  under  the  best  conditions  as  high  as  40  per 
cent,  but  these  are  rare  and  unusual  cases.  The  range  given  is  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  that  a  highly  efficient  method  may  make  the  fuel 
cost  per  unit  of  power  less  with  quite  expensive  fuel  than  it  would 
be  with  cheaper  fuel  used  in  a  less  efficient  machine.  It  is  also  per- 
fectly clear  that  without  proper  information  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
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machine  or  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  ths 
cost  of  fuel  per  horsepower  hour  will  be,  even  though  the  price  oi 
the  fuel  per  ton  or  per  gallon  be  known.  From  the  figures  given  o^ 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  a  fair  average  for  plant  efficiency  the  cost  of  fuel 
per  horsepower  hour  is  computed  as  given  in  the  following  tables: 

Cost  of  energy  in  fuels. 


'      Kind  of  fuel. 

Cost  of  fuel. 

British  thermal  units 
(B.  T.  U.). 

Number  of 
B.  T.  U. 
bouffht 
foril. 

Small  anthracite 

12. 60  per  ton 

12,500  per  pound 

14,000  per  pound 

660  per  cubic  foot.. 
1,000  per  cubic  foot. . 

20,000  per  pound 

20,000  per  pound 

20,000  per  pound 

20,000  per  pound 

20,000  per  pound 

12,000  per  pound 

12,000  per  pound 

10,000,000 

ijLTtrtt  anthracite 

6.25  per  ton 

4,600,000 

niuminattng  gas 

1.00  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 
.10  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 
.  04  per  gallon 

660,000 

Natural  ffas 

10,000.000 

Crude  oil 

8,650.000 
1,200,000 

Kerosene 

.  10  ner  sallon 

Do 

.  80  per  gallon 

400,000 

Gasoline 

.  10  per  gallon 

1,200,000 

Do 

. 80  per  gallon 

400,000 

Grain  alcohol 

.  80  per  gallon 

270,000 

Do 

.  40  per  gallon 

200,000 

Fuel  cost  of  power. 


Fuel  and  tjpe  of  plant. 

Fuel  required 

per  horsepower 

per  hour. 

British 
thermal 
units  re- 
quired per 
horsepower 
hour. 

Thermal 

effloien- 

cj. 

OostoffoeL 

Cost  of 
fuel  per 
horse- 
power 
per  hour. 

Anthracite  coal: 

Large  steam  plant 

2  pounds 

2  pounds 

7  pounds 

7  pounds 

U  pounds  .... 

U pounds 

2pounds 

2pounds 

24 cubic  feet.. 

1.4  pints 

1.1  pints 

1.1  pints 

25,000 
25,000 
100,000 
100,000 
14,000 
14,000 
25,000 
25.000 
12,000 
25,000 
18,400 
18,400 

PareaU. 
10 
10 

1 

IB 
10 
10 
20 
10 
19 
19 
«19 
a  19 

82. 60  per  ton.. 

OaU$. 

6. 25  per  ton 

Small  steam  plant 

Do          

2. 60  per  ton 

1.00 

6.25  per  ton 

2.20 

Producer  gas  plant 

Do 

2. 60  per  t<m 

•It 

6. 25  per  ton 

Do 

2. 60  per  ton 

.86 

Do 

6. 25  per  ton 

1.00j>erl,000cubicfeet 

.04  per  gallon 

.15  per  gallon 

.80  per  gallon 

.80  per  gallon 

.40  per  gallon 

.S 

Illuminating  gas , 

2.20 

Crude  oil 

.68 

Gasoline 

1.70 

Do 

8.40 

Alcohol 

5.60 

Do 

6.78 

•  Efficiency  of  alcohol  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  gasoline  for  Identical  condi- 
tions of  use. 

ADAPTABHITT  of  VABIOTTS  types  07  ENGINES. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  very  dearly  that  the  cost  for  fuel  to 
maintain  a  brake  horsepower  for  one  hour  varies  widely,  and  at  the 
prices  given  the  dearest  costs  nearly  48  times  as  much  as  the  cheap- 
est. The  fact  that  not  everybody  uses  the  fuel  giving  the  cheapest 
power  in  point  of  fuel  cost,  but  that  even  the  most  expensive  finds 
a  ready  market,  makes  it  clear  that  there  must  be  good  reasons.  These 
reasons  may  be  found  in  local  variations  in  price  of  fuel,  in  dif- 
ferences in  adaptability  of  the  engines  to  the  work  required,  and 
in  the  fact  that  the  above  figures  show  fuel  cost  only,  whereas  there 
are  great  differences  in  the  cost  of  attendance.  An  elaborate  steam 
plant,  to  be  even  fairly  efficient,  must  be  continuously  operated  at 
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fairly  heavy  load;  intermittent  working  or  working  at  a  decreased-, 
output  makes  them  wasteful  of  fuel.  Moreover,  the  apparatus  is  so' 
complicated,  slow  to  start  up,  and  dangerous  to  life  and  property  in 
careless  or  inexperienced  hands  that  persons  must  become  skilled  by 
years  of  study  and  practice  before  they  may  be  allowed  the  handling. 

The  gas  engine  with  its  producer  can  handle  to-day  the  same  kind 
of  coal  that  is  used  in  steam  plants,  and  yet  the  weight  of  this  appa- 
ratus and  its  lack  of  flexibility,  compared  with  steam  engines,  make 
it  unavailable  for  steamships  and  locomotives;  so  it  is  clear  again 
that  adaptability  to  service  is  even  more  important  than  the  cost  of 
fuel.  Similarly,  gas-producer  plants  have  not  yet  been  successful 
for  sizes  smaller  than  25  horsepower,  and  especially  unsuccessful 
have  they  been  so  far  for  intermittent  work.  For  the  small  sizes  the 
steam  plant  is  also  very  wasteful  of  fuel,  requires  a  skilled  operator,  • 
and  is  slow  in  starting;  so  it  is  clear  why  engines  burning  crude  oil, 
gasoline,  kerosene,  and  other  liquid  fuels  explosively  should  be  used 
for  light  work  in  isolated  situations  where  the  work  is  intermittent 
and  where  quick  starting  and  small  care  in  attendance  are  essential. 
In  this  connection  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  kerosene,  gasoline, 
or  crude-oil  engine  can  be  started  in  a  few  minutes  and  oan  even  be 
left  running  for  practically  a  whole  day  with  only  an  occasional  ex- 
amination to  see  that  the  oil  cups  are  flowing  properly  and  the  bear- 
ings are  not  getting  hot  through  being  dirty.  Steam  engines  with 
their  boilers,  on  the  contrary,  can  not  be  started  inside  of  one  or  two 
hours,  and  all  the  fuel  necessary  to  raise  steam  is  wasted  so  far  as  the 
work  to  be  done  is  concerned.  Moreover,  a  steam  engine  requires 
continuous  feeding  of  coal  and  close  attention,  so  that  a  man  must 
be  always  near  it,  having  no  other  duties  but  its  care. 

In  the  natural-gas  regions  a  large  number  of  gas  engines  are  work- 
ing and  in  the  oil  regions  a  similar  number  of  oil  engines  and  gaso- 
line engines,  because  the  nearness  to  the  supply  makes  the  fuel 
cheaper  than  transported  fuel,  and  the  exploding  engine  is  more  effi- 
cient than  the  steam  engine. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fuel  element  in 
the  cost  of  power  is  high  for  engines  burning  crude  oil,  kerosene,  and 
gasoline  in  comparison  with  those  using  coal,  at  the  same  time  they 
possess  advantages  that  do  not  exist  in  steam  plants  and  gas-pro- 
ducer plants,  which  give  them  a  very  distinct  field,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  uses  to  which  these  engines  are  being  put  to-day: 
Driving  boats,  automobiles,  and  railroad  motor  cars;  pumping  water 
for  private  houses,  for  farms,  for  irrigation,  and  in  some  cases,  for 
municipal  service  in  small  towns;  compressing  air  for  drilling,  hoist- 
ing, riveting,  etc.;  operating  small  carpenter  shops,  machine  shops, 
forge  shops,  and,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  small  shop;  operating  venti- 
lating fans  in  buildings  and  in  mines;  running  small  factories,  such 
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as  creameries  and  butter  factories;  operating  feed-cutting  and  grind- 
ing machinery,  com  shredders,  and  thrashing  machines;  operating 
other  special  machines,  such  as  ice-cream  freezers,  printing  presses, 
mostly  small  in  size,  and  making  electric  light  in  isolated  localities. 
Not  only  is  this  field  a  real  one,  but  it  is  a  large  one,  as  is  shown  by 
the  number  of  these  small  engines  being  sold  to-day.  The  exact 
figures  on  the  sales  are  not  available  and  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
them  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  manufacturers  to  tell  their 
business;  but  when  a  single  manufacturer  (as  is  the  case)  is  selling 
425  per  day,  and  there  are  in  the  United  States  alone  some  300  man- 
ufacturers of  importance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  popularity 
of  these  machines. 

Alcohol  at  a  price  unknown  now  becomes  available  for  use  in  en- 
'gines,  whose  peculiarities  are  not  fully  known  and  whose  ability  to 
transform  heat  into  work  is  correspondingly  in  question.  If  the 
alcohol  engine  can  be  shown  to  have  an  efficiency  as  high  or  higher 
than  other  liquid-fuel  engines  and  be  similar  in  type  and  character- 
istics, it  can  do  all  that  they  can  do,  and  its  field  will  be  the  same 
as  their  field  in  spite  of  fuel  costs;  but  by  field  is  meant  the  nature 
of  the  work  rather  than  the  geographical  location.  It  is  likely  that 
the  alcohol  engine  will  find  as  favorable  a  geographical  location  as 
the  natural-gas  engine  and  the  oil  engine  have  near  the  source  of 
supply  and  far  from  the  source  of  competing  supply.  But  should 
it  appear  that  the  alcohol  engine  can  do  more  or  better  work  than  its 
oil  or  gasoline  competitors,  its  field  will  be  wider.  In  any  case  the 
position  which  the  alcohol  engine  may  take  to-day  is  no  criterion  as 
to  its  future,  because  it  will  operate  on  a  source  of  energy  or  fuel 
supply  which,  as  pointed  out,  is  inexhaustible,  whereas  the  supply 
of  both  crude  oil  and  its  distillates  may  ultimately  become  exhausted. 

The  determination,  then,  of  the  position  of  the  alcohol  engine 
to-day  involves  a  forecast  of  the  future,  and  should  it  be  shown  to  be 
able  to  compete  now  it  must  inevitably  reach  a  stronger  and  more 
important  industrial  position  as  time  goes  on.  This  is  the  fact  that 
has  led  governments  to  take  up  the  question,  and  among  them  the 
United  States  is  the  latest. 

7IE8T  TJSB  07  ALCOHOL  EVOIHES. 

About  the  year  1876  there  was  placed  on  the  American  market 
the  first  successful  internal-combustion  engine  using  petroleum  dis- 
tillate. This  engine  was  invented  by  George  Brayton.  Following 
the  attempt  of  Brayton  to  use  petroleum  distillate  came  a  series  of 
inventions  improving  this  class  of  engine,  lasting  for  about  twenty 
years,  when  the  modem  forms  of  kerosene,  gasoline,  and  crude-oil 
engines  may  be  said  to  have  been  developed.  During  this  time  the 
'nibject  of  alcohol  as  fuel  in  engines  seems  to  have  been  eith^  not 
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tiiought  of  at  all  or  not  given  any  attention.  The  first  serious  at- 
tempt to  examine  into  the  possibility  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  in  competi- 
tion with  petroleum  and  its  distillates  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
year  1894  in  Leipzig,  Germany,  by  Professor  Hartman  for  the 
Deutschen  Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft.  The  engine  used  was  built 
by  Grobb,  of  Leipzig,  to  operate  on  kerosene,  and  used  425  grams  of 
kerosene  per  hour  per  brake  horsepower,  which  is  equivalent  to 
0.935  pound,  or  1.1  pints,  approximately.  This  indicates  for  the 
kerosene  a  thermal  efficiency  of  13.6  per  cent.  When  operating  on 
alcohol  the  engine  used  about  twice  as  much,  or  839  grams,  which  with 
this  kind  of  alcohol  was  equivalent  to  a  thermal  efficiency  of  12.2 
per  cent,  or  a  little  less  than  with  kerosene.  This  experiment  would 
seem  to  indicate  that,  compared  with  kerosene,  alcohol,  as  a  fuel, 
offered  very  little  chance  for  successful  competition.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  very  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  develop  an  alcohol 
engine  that  would  be  better  than  this  one,  and  thus  was  inaugurated 
a  remarkable  series  of  experiments,  congresses,  and  exhibitions  with 
the  one  end  in  view — of  stimulating  the  production  of  the  best  possi- 
ble alcohol  motor. 

The  first  stimulus  was  given  by  the  Grerman  alcohol  distillers,  who 
sought  to  enlarge  their  market  They  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
German  Government  in  the  question  by  enlarging  on  the  national 
significance  of  having  available  a  source  of  fuel  for  power,  inexhaust- 
ible in  quantity,  to  be  produced  within  the  national  domain  from  the 
yearly  crops.  Under  the  double  stimulus  of  government  assistance 
and  the  desire  of  the  distillers  to  increase  their  output,  inventors  and 
manufacturers  were  induced  to  spend  their  time  and  money  with  a 
resulting  decided  improvement  in  the  motor.  An  engine  built  by 
Korting  Brothers,  of  Hanover,  fitted  with  a  vaporizer  invented  by 
Petreano,  tested  at  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Charlottenburg  by  Pro- 
fessor Slaby  showed  a  consumption  of  550  grams  of  86.2  per  cent 
alcohol  by  weight,  which  is  equivalent  to  1.21  poimds,  or  1.4  pints, 
or  a  thermal  efficiency  of  17.5  per  cent.  This  result  showed  an 
advance  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  thermal  efficiency  over  the  Grobb 
engine  tested  a  year  or  so  earlier  by  Professor  Hartmann.  Following 
this  improvement  there  resulted  a  continual  development  of  the 
alcohol  motor,  interest  in  which  was  kept  up  b}^  exhibitions  in  which 
prizes  were  offered  and  by  scientific  societies.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  given  below  . 

Exhibition  at  Halle-on-Saal,  Germany,  June  13-18,  1901. 

Exhibition  (national)  at  Paris,  France,  November  16-24,  1901. 

Exhibition  at  Berlin,  Germany,  February  8-16,  1902. 

Exhibition  (international   at  Paris,  France,  May  24-June  1,  1902. 

Exhibition  at  Madrid,  Spain,  late  in  the  year  1902. 

Ckingress  at  Montpellier,  October  11-21.  1902. 

Congress  at  Paris,  France,  March  11-17,  1902. 

Exhibition  (international)  at  Vienna,  Austria,  April  2-Jnne  12,  1904. 

Exhibition  at  Borne,  Italy,  February  6-16,  1904. 
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Besides  the  above  named,  there  were  many  others  of  lesser  im-' 
portance,  all  contributing  to  the  rapid  development  of  this  class  of 
machine. 

The  results  of  this  development  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  motor  was  raised  to  something 
over  30  per  cent,  which  is  quite  a  remarkable  showing  in  comparison 
with  the  original  figure  of  12.2  per  cent  in  1894.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood,  however,  in  interpreting  these  figures  that  they  are  the 
best  possible  attainable  at  the  time  reported.  They  indicate,  so  far 
as  the  fuel  costs  are  concerned,  that  with  a  motor  specially  con- 
structed for  alcohol  the  fuel  prices  per  gallon  might  be  twice  as 
much  for  alcohol  as  for  petroleum  distillate  and  still  give  power  for 
less  money,  assuming  that  attendance,  repairs,  lubrication,  etc.,  cost 
no  more  in  the  case  of  the  alcohol  engine. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  this  Department,  in  connection 
with  its  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations,  has  tested  a  number 
of  different  types  of  gasoline  engines  with  alcohol  and  obtained  figures 
which  show  the  comparative  consumption  of  gasoline  and  alcohol  in 
the  same  engine.  The  detailed  results  of  these  tests  will  be  published 
in  a  technical  bulletin,  but  the  general  results  may  be  given  here. 
The  first  tests  were  made  without  any  particular  attempt  at  obtain- 
ing the  best  adjustment  of  the  engine  for  each  fuel,  and  showed  a 
consumption  of  alcohol  two  to  three  times  as  great  by  weight  per 
horsepower  hour  as  was  necessary  with  gasoline  or  kerosene.  These 
figures  indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  determining  the  proper 
conditions  of  adjustment,  because  these  were  found  to  have  a  serious 
influence  on  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed.  With  care  in  adjusting 
the  engine  so  as  to  secure  the  most  economical  use  of  the  alcohol, 
it  was  found  that,  under  like  conditions,  a  small  engine  consmned 
1.23  pounds  of  alcohol  to  0.69  pound  of  gasoline  per  brake  horse- 
power hour — that  is  to  say,  with  the  best  adjustment  of  the  engine 
for  each  fuel  there  was  required  1.8  times  as  much  alcohol  by  weight 
as  gasoline  per  brake  horsepower  hour.  It  was  also  shown  in  mak- 
ing this  adjustment  that  it  was  possible  to  burn  more  than  twice  as 
much  alcohol  as  stated,  by  improper  adjustments,  and  still  have  the 
engine  working  in  an  apparently  satisfactory  way.  The  range  of 
excess  gasoline  which  might  be  burned  without  interfering  seri- 
ously with  the  working  of  the  engine  was  not  so  great,  being  a  little 
less  than  twice  as  much  as  the  minimum.  These  early  experiments, 
therefore,  confirmed  the  early  results  secured  in  Germany,  to  wit, 
that  an  engine  built  for  gasoline  or  kerosene  will,  when  unchanged, 
require  about  twice  as  much  alcohol  by  weight  for  the  same  work; 
but  they  also  indicate  something  that  is  not  pointed  out  by  the 
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reports   sent   us   from   abroad — that  is,   the   great   importance   of 
securing  the  best  adjustment  of  the  machine. 

To  understand  why  this  adjustment  of  the  machine  can  have  such 
a  serious  effect  and  at  the  same  time  understand  why  exploitation 
and  study  were  successful  abroad  in  raising  the  efficiency  of  the 
alcohol  engine  from  12.2  to  over  30  per  cent  in  five  or  six  years 
requires  a  knowledge  of  technology.  The  reasons  can  only  become 
clear  to  one  understanding  the  mechanism  of  these  engines  and 
to  one  familiar  with  the  chemistry  of  the  fuels  and  the  physical 
theories  of  explosive  combustion. 

ELEMEHTAET  EHOIVE  MECHANISM. 

Every  exploding  engine  operating  with  crude  oil  or  its  distillates, 
or  alcohol,  must  have  certain  parts,  no  matter  how  different  engines 
may  vary  in  other  details.  These  parts  are  a  cylinder  in  which  a 
sliding  plug  or  piston  works  back  and  forth,  carrying  a  pin  called  the 
wrist  pin,  to  which  is  fastened  a  connecting  rod,  the  other  end  of 
which  fits  in  another  pin  called  a  crank  pin.  This  crank  pin  is  at  one 
end  of  an  arm  called  the  crank,  on  the  other  end  of  which  is  the 
shaft  or  crank  shaft.  The  piston  moves  back  and  forth  in  the  cyl- 
inder, but  when  nearest  the  cylinder  head  there  is  still  some  space 
left  between  the  walls,  valves,  and  the  piston  head.  This  space  is 
called  the  clearance,  or  the  explosion  chamber,  and  is  the  space  in 
which  the  charge  is  compressed  before  it  is  exploded.  In  the  clear- 
ance walls  or  cylinder  head  there  are  two  valves  in  the  form  of  disks, 
which  cover  the  openings  or  ports.  Through  one  of  the  valves  an  ex- 
plosive mixture,  having  certain  characteristics  to  be  explained  later, 
is  admitted  from  the  source  of  fuel  supply  and  from  the  air. 
Through  the  other  valve  the  products  of  combustion  after  an  explo- 
sion are  expelled.  Their  duty  gives  these  valves  the  names  of  inlet 
and  exhaust  valves,  respectively.  Four  strokes  are  usually  required 
to  complete  the  cycle  of  events  occurring  within  the  cylinder,  and  to 
engines  requiring  these  four  strokes  the  name  four-stroke  cycle  or 
four  cycle  is  given.  There  are  certain  other  engines  with  different 
valve  arrangements,  which  may  complete  a  series  of  operations  in 
two  strokes  and  these  are  called  two-cycle  engines. 

The  series  of  operations  requiring  four  strokes  is  best  illustrated 
by  a  set  of  diagrams.  In  figures  1  to  4  is  shown  a  cylinder  with  the 
parts  connected  to  it.  On  the  first  stroke  or  outstroke  (fig.  1)  the 
piston  is  drawn  forward  either  by  hand  when  starting  or  by  the 
action  of  fly  wheels  after  the  engine  is  put  in  motion.  This  moving 
forward  of  the  piston  is  accompanied  by  an  opening  of  the  inlet 
valve,  permitting  the  explosive  mixture  to  follow  the  piston  and  fill 
the  cylinder.    The  clearance  space,  before  this  suction  stroke  begins, 
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is  filled  with  burnt  gases  from  the  previous  explosion,  so  that  the 
amount  of  mixture  drawn  in  will  be  equal  to  the  volume  displaced 
by  the  piston,  and  this  fresh  mixture  will  be  mixed  with  some  burnt 
gases.  At  the  end  of  suction  the  inlet  valve  is  closed  and  compres- 
sion begins  (fig.  2),  continuing  through  the  second  stroke.  During 
this  process  both  valves  are  closed  and  the  fresh  charge,  together  with 
the  residue  of  burnt  gases,  is  squeezed  into  the  clearance  space  so 
that  it  will  have  as  a  result  a  considerable  pressure,  called  the  com- 
pression pressure,  preparatory  to  exploding.  At  the  end  of  compres- 
sion an  electric  spark  explodes  the  charge,  causing  the  pressure  to  rise 
two  to  four  and  one-half  times  the  compression  pressure.  This  high 
pressure  in  the  clearance  space  will  then  drive  the  piston  forward. 
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Fig.  1.— Diagram  showing  mechanism  of  internal  combustion  engine— saction  stroke. 
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Pio.  2.— Diagram  showing  mechanism  of  internal  combustion  engine— compression  stroke. 

This  stroke,  the  third  or  outstroke  (fig.  3) ,  is  accomplished  by  the  high 
pressure  of  the  gases  filling  the  explosion  chamber  and  during  the 
progress  of  the  piston  the  pressure  gradually  falls,  as  expansion  takes 
place.  During  this  time  both  valves  are  closed,  as  during  the  com- 
pression. At  the  end  of  the  expansion  (fig.  4)  the  exhaust  valve 
opens  and  the  piston  returns  under  the  influence  of  the  .fly  wheel, 
which  has  been  spun  around  by  the  explosion,  giving  the  fourth 
stroke  or  instroke.  The  exhaust  valve  being  open  for  this  stroke, 
most  of  the  burnt  gases  are  expelled,  but  some  are  retained  in  the 
clearance.  After  this  the  fifth  stroke  begins,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  first  stroke,  and  subsequently  the  whole  series  repeats  itself  in- 
definitely and  automatically. 
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While  the  above  operations  are  usual  and  the  above  parts  are  like- 
wise important,  an  engine  having  no  more  mechanism  than  is  shown 
would  not  run.  There  wiU  be  required  in  addition  to  what  is 
shown  a  valve  gear,  which  is  a  mechanism  for  opening  and  closing 
the  valves  at  the  proper  time.  There  must  be  also  some  device  for 
making  a  mixture  having  the  proper  characteristics  for  explosion. 
This  mixture  will  consist  of  air  and  the  vapor  of  the  liquid  fuel,  so 
that  there  must  be  supplied  a  carbureter,  which  vaporizes  and  mixes 
at  the  same  time,  or  a  vaporizer  which  vaporizes  without  mixing. 
There  must  also  be  a  mechanism  for  automatically  producing  an 
electric  spark  at  the  proper  time.  This  constitutes  an  igniting  gear. 
The  explosions  will  heat  the  cylinder  so  much  that  a  lubricating  oil 


Fie.  8.— DiagTun  showing  mecbanism  oi  internal  combnBtlon  engine— expansion  stroke. 
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Vie.  4.— Diagram  showing  mechanism  of  internal  combustion  engine— exhaust  stroke. 


will  bum  and  the  piston  stick;  therefore  some  cooling  device  must 
be  supplied,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  jacket  surrounding  the  whole 
cylinder  and  containing  water.  If  the  engine  is  to  do  stationary 
work  it  must  operate  at  a  constant  or  nearly  constant  speed,  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  work  done.  This  requires  a  governor.  The 
explosions  are  very  loud;  therefore  such  engines  are  equipped  with 
a  "  muffler  "  to  lessen  the  noise.  The  rubbing  parts,  viz,  the  piston, 
the  main  bearings,  and  the  crank  shaft,  wrist  pin,  crank  pin,  valve 
gear,  igniting  gear,  governor,  etc.,  must  all  be  lubricated  to  prevent 
overheating  and  undue  wear,  so  that  a  lubrication  system  is  required. 
Different  makes  of  engines  differ  in  the  above  details.  All  have 
8(»ne  provision  for  performing  what  is  pointed  out  as  necessary,  and 
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it  is  here  that  inventors  and  engineers  exhibit  their  skill.  All  of 
these  engines  work  as  a  result  of  the  combustion  of  the  explosive^ 
mixture  of  vapor  and  air,  and  a  proper  understanding  of  how  the 
various  styles  of  mechanism  or  changes  in  detail  may  affect  the  en- 
gine, requires  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  their  effect  upon  the 
explosive  mixture. 

EXPLOSIVE  MIXTUBES. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  an  engine  may  operate  without  un- 
derstanding the  well-known  facts  concerning  explosive  mixtures; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  why  engines  should  differ  in  fuel 
consumption  or  horsepower,  good  regulation,  or  any  other  character- 
istic without  first  studying  in  detail  the  influence  of  the  mechanism 
on  the  composition  of  the  explosive  mixture. 

Any  fuel  will  bum  when  there  is  oicygen  present  in  proper  quantity 
and  when  the  fuel  has  previously  been  heated  sufficiently.  This  is 
true  for  any  kind  of  combustion,  such  as  the  burning  of  wood,  coal, 
oil  in  a  lamp  or  cook  stove,  or  gas  issuing  from  an  illuminating  jet,  as 
well  as  mixtures  in  exploding  engines.  When  a  fuel  is  mixed  with 
air  containing  the  right  amount  of  oxygen,  or  mixed  with  any  solid 
or  liquid  containing  oxygen  in  the  rig)it  amount,  then  explosive  com- 
bustion is  possible.  If  such  a  mixture  be  ignited  at  one  point  by  heat- 
ing it  by  a  flame,  a  hot  plate,  or  an  electric  spark,  the  combustion 
will  travel  through  the  entire  mass  of  its  own  accord.  Otherwise 
stated,  the  combustion  will  be  self -propagating.  When  a  mixture  has 
this  property  of  self-propagation  of  combustion  it  may  be  said  to 
be  explosive,  whether  the  propagation  be  fast  or  slow  or  whether  the 
explosion  be  accompanied  by  noise  or  not.  Gunpowder  consists  of 
fuel  in  the  form  of  carbon  or  charcoal,  together  with  a  little  sulphur 
and  a  salt,  such  as  a  nitrate,  containing  oxygen.  A  long  train  of 
powder  will  completely  inflame  itself  if  lighted  at  one  point.  If  the 
powder  be  of  good  quality  and  pure,  the  flame  will  propagate  very 
rapidly.  If,  however,  the  powder  have  some  sand  or  dirt  mixed  with 
it,  the  flame  may  still  propagate,  but  more  slowly,  and  finally,  if 
there  is  too  much  dirt  or  inactive  material  present,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  ignite  the  whole  mass  by  self -propagation.  Engine  mix- 
tures do  not  consist  of  solid  fuel  like  gunpowder  with  oxygen  in  the 
nitrate  form,  but  on  the  contrary  consist  always  of  gaseous  fuel  or 
liquid  fuel  vapor  mixed  with  air.  The  combustion  of  gaseous  mix- 
tures is  very  much  the  same  in  nature  as  the  combustion  of  gun- 
powder, which  is  not  thought  of  as  a  mixture  but  which  really  is. 
If  a  mass  of  explosive  mixture  be  contained  in  a  vessel  or  in  a  glass 
tube  and  be  ignited  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  the  eye  can  distinctly 
follow  a  flame  traveling  through  the  tube.  The  entire  tube  does  not 
show  a  flime  at  any  one  time,  but  instead  it  will  be  found  that  the 
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flame  is  in  the  form  of  a  disc  or  cap  and  that  this  flame  cap  travels 
through  the  tube,  the  flame  cap  being  blue  in  color,  with  slight  varia- 
tions. When  it  has  traveled  past  a  certain  point  all  the  mixture  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  place  where  the  combustion  started  is  burnt, 
and  all  the  mixture  beyond  the  flame  cap  is  still  unbumed. 

LIMITS   07   PBOPOBTIOV. 

When  the  air  and  vapor  are  mixed  in  just  the  proportion  known  to 
be  chemically  correct  the  mixture  is  explosive.  If  it  contains  a 
small  excess  of  fuel — ^that  is  to  say,  a  little  more  fuel  than  the  air 
present  will  bum — it  may  still  be  explosive,  but  much  excess  of  fuel 
will  cause  it  to  cease  being  explosive.  There  is  thus  a  high  limit 
to  the  explosive  proportions.  Similarly,  if  there  is  present  a  little 
more  air  than  is  necessary  to  bum  the  vapor,  the  mixture  will  be 
explosive,  but  much  excess  of  air  will  make  it  nonexplosive;  and 
therefore  there  is  a  low  limit  to  the  proportions  for  explosive  com- 
bustion. Mixtures  of  all  proportions  between  the  high  and  low  limits 
will  bum  explosively.  If  to  any  explosive  mixture  there  is  added 
some  inactive  gas,  such  as  nitrogen,  carbonic-acid  gas,  steam,  or  the 
products  of  combustion  of  a  previous  explosion,  the  mixture  will 
not  bum  so  well  as  without  this  neutral  addition.  If  there  is  much 
neutral  added,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mixture  is  no  longer  explosive, 
although  the  proportions  of  air  to  vapor  are  quite  right  chemically. 
Thus  there  is  a  third  limit  by  neutral  dilution.  Therefore,  for  a 
mixture  to  be  explosive  it  must  contain  air  and  vapor,  though  not  too 
much  air,  gas,  or  neutral.  A  mixture  which  by  reason  of  its  pro- 
portions is  beyond  the  range  of  explosive  combustion  may  be  ren- 
dered explosive  by  compressing  it  without  in  any  way  changing  the 
proportions  of  air  to  gas  or  the  amount  of  neutral  present,  and  the 
more  it  is  compressed  the  more  rapid  will  this  self-propagated  com- 
bustion be.  Temperature  has  a  similar  effect  on  the  limiting  pro- 
portions. 

TEMPEBATT7BS  OF  IGNITION. 

By  careful  experimenting  in  scientific  laboratories  it  has  been 
found  that  explosive  mixtures  of  different  fuels  do  not  all  ignite 
at  the  same  temperature;  that  some,  for  instance,  must  be  heated 
to  a  higher  temperature  than  others  to  start  combustion.  It  has  been 
found  also  that  the  temperature  of  ignition  is  lower  for  any  given 
fuel  when  there  is  just  a  little  excess  of  fuel  in  the  mixture.  If  the 
mixture  contain  much  excess  of  fuel,  it  must  be  heated  to  a  higher 
temperature  before  ignition  can  be  started.  The  temperature  of 
ignition  for  any  mixture  will  not  be  raised  by  adding  inactive  gas 
or  by  changing  properties,  but  it  may  take  a  longer  time  to  ignite 
when  weak. 
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It  has  been  found  that  raising  the  pressure  or  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mass  before  attempting  to  ignite  it  will  cause  it  to 
apparently  ignite  more  easily.  The  time  necessary  to  start  ignition 
is  lessened  if  the  mixture  be  confined  so  that  it  can  not  circulate.  It 
appears  that  a  mass  of  mixture  being  heated  at  one  point  in  an 
attempt  to  ignite  it  acts  very  much  like  the  air  in  a  room  when  the 
room  contains  a  radiator  for  heating.  The  mixture  near  the  radiator 
rises  before  becoming  very  hot,  and  it  takes  some  time  before  any 
part  of  the  mixture  can  be  raised  to  the  temperature  sufficient  to  ignite 
it  unless  the  circulation  be  suppressed.  While  no  exact  figures  are 
available  for  the  temperature  of  ignition  for  the  mixtures  used  in 
these  exploding  liquid  fuel  engines,  they  can  be  placed  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

Kerosene  mixtures  have  the  lowest  temperature  of  ignition. 
Gasoline  comes  next  but  is  quite  close  to  kerosene. 

Alcohol  mixtures  have  the  highest  temperature  of  ignition  and  are  quite 
far  removed  from  kerosene  and  gasoline. 

BATE  OF  PBOPAOATIOV. 

The  velocity  with  which  the  flame  cap  travels  through  the  mass  of 
mixture  is  termed  the  "  rate  of  propagation,''  and  this  is  sometimes 
very  high  and  sometimes  very  low.  Mixtures  containing  a  certain 
small  excess  of  fuel  over  what  seems  to  be  chemically  correct  bum 
faster  than  any  other  mixtures  of  that  fuel.  With  much  excess  of 
fuel,  much  excess  of  air,  or  much  neutral  gas,  the  rate  of  propagation 
becomes  lower,  so  that  mixtures  bum  slower  the  further  they  depart 
from  the  proper  chemical  proportions  (with  the  exception  noted)  or 
the  more  inactive  or  neutral  gas  they  contain.  The  nature  of  the 
fuel  has  an  influence  on  the  rate  of  propagation  and  for  our  purpose 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  kerosene,  gasoline,  and  alcohol  mixtures. 
Kerosene  mixtures  bum  fastest,  and  so  have  the  higher  rate  of  propa- 
gation. Next  come  gasoline  mixtures  and  lastly  alcohol,  with  the 
lowest  rate  of  propagation,  assuming,  of  course,  always  the  correct 
mixtures  in  each  case.  The  higher  the  pressure  of  the  mixture  before 
ignition  the  faster  it  will  bum,  so  that  the  rate  of  propagation  de- 
pends upon  the  pressure.  Similarly,  the  hotter  the  mixture  when 
ignited  the  faster  it  will  bum,  so  that  increase  of  temperature  makes 
it  bum  faster  or  raises  the  rate  of  propagation.  The  shape  of  the 
chamber  containing  the  mixture  has  a  very  decided  effect  on  the  rate 
of  propagation.  It  was  found  by  observing  mixtures  burning  in 
glass  tubes  that,  when  very  small  tubes  were  used,  the  rate  of  propa- 
gation became  perceptibly  retarded,  and  when  extremely  small  tubes 
were  used  the  rate  of  propagation  was  zero ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tube 
can  be  made  so  small  that  the  flame  will  not  propagate  itself  through 
the  tube  at  all.    This  is  because  with  very  small  tubes  the  heat  can  be 
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conducted  away  from  the  flame  faster  than  the  flame  liberates  it,  with 
the  effect  that  combustion  ceases  simply  by  cooling,  just  as  water 
quenches  a  fire.  If,  in  a  tube  so  small  as  to  prevent  propagation, 
the  mixture  be  compressed,  it  will  liberate  heat  faster  by  reason  of  its 
greater  density,  and  self-propagation  will  then  be  possible.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  affecting  this  rate  of  propagation  there  is  a  whc^e 
series  of  influences,  some  tending  to  make  it  less,  others  more,  with 
the  consequent  result  of  making  it  difficult  to  predict  what  will 
happen  in  a  new  case.  A  knowledge,  however,  of  these  causes  of 
increase  and  decrease  is  essential  in  the  interpretation  of  engine 
results,  because  the  rate  at  which  pressure  rises  in  the  cylinder  after 
explosion  depends  upon  the  relation  between  the  rate  of  propagation 
in  the  mixture  and  the  piston  speed  of  the  engine.  The  motion  of  the 
piston  outward  tends  to  lower  the  pressure,  while  combustion  by  self- 
propagation  tends  to  raise  it.  If  the  piston  speed  be  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rate  of  propagation  the  pressure  will  rise  in  the 
cylinder  rapidly.  If,  however,  the  piston  speed  be  great  and  the 
rate  of  propagation  small,  the  pressure  may  not  rise  at  all  in  the 
cylinder  or  it  may  even  fall  during  the  explosion. 

Aside  from  the  mere  question  of  average  velocity  of  propagation, 
there  is  another  question  of  great  importance,  and  that  is  the  mode  of 
propagation.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  work  of  the  French  scientists 
that  there  are  three  modes  of  propagation,  or  that  the  wave  cap 
travels  through  the  mass  in  three  ways,  each  producing  different 
effects  and  all  of  them  influencing  the  performance  of  an  engine.  If 
the  mass  be  free  to  expand  while  burning,  the  flame  will  conmiunicate 
its  heat  to  the  next  layer  of  mixtures  and  so  ignite  it.  Thus  by  suc- 
cessive heatings  of  layers  the  flame  would  propagate  "uniformly.'' 
The  expansion  of  the  burnt  gas,  however,  if  explosion  takes  place  in 
a  chamber  confining  the  mixture,  under  the  influence  of  the  he^t 
generated  by  the  combustion,  seems  to  start  a  pressure  wave  through 
the  mass  similar  to  a  sound  wave,  and  the  flame  cap  can  be  seen  to 
oscillate  in  its  advance.  This  is  said  to  be  an  "  undulatory  "  move- 
ment, which  is  the  second  mode  of  propagation.  If  by  any  series  of 
circumstances  a  number  of  waves  of  this  kind  should  be  set  up  in  the 
mixture  so  that  the  crests  of  one  wave  matched  the  hollows  of  another, 
the  waves  would  be  eliminated.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  crests  of  the 
first  be  superimposed  on  the  crests  of  the  second,  third,  etc.,  the  waves 
would  be  synchronized  and  produce  momentary  high  pressure,  local- 
ized at  the  point  representing  the  wave  crest,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
third  mode  of  propagation,  the  explosive  wave.  In  any  case  a 
wave  in  the  mass  that  may  synchronize  with  waves  of  combustion 
will  exaggerate  the  possibility  of  producing  the  explosive  wave. 
Agitation  of  the  mass,  such  as  is  produced  by  a  jet  impinging  into 
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the  main  mass,  will  do  this,  and  so  will  a  wave  of  piston  compression. 
This  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance  in  engines,  for,  if 
the  exhaust  chamber  be  not  of  the  right  form,  there  may  be  pockets 
or  isolated  masses  of  mixture  so  placed  that  ignition  starting  in  one 
will  raise  the  pressure  in  that,  causing  a  flow  of  gases  toward  the 
other  with  a  corresponding  agitation  and  synchronizing  of  waves, 
resulting  in  the  explosive  wave.  An  explosive  wave  gives  rise  to 
pressures  in  this  way  very  much  in  excess  of  the  pressure  due  merely 
to  the  heat  liberated,  reaching  600  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the  en- 
gine cylinder.  If  the  ignition  be  early;  that  is  to  say,  if  ignition  be 
started  while  the  piston  is  still  compressing  gas,  there  will  invariably 
result  similar  explosive  waves,  straining  the  engine  without  any 
useful  effect 

PBBSSXniE  DVB  TO  EXPLOSION. 

The  pressure  after  exploding  the  charge  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  heat  liberated  and  upon  the  weight  of  gas  present.  The 
amount  of  heat  liberated  by  the  explosion  of  the  mixture  of  vapor 
and  air  will  depend  upon  what  fuel  it  is,  whether  kerosene,  gasoline, 
or  alcohol;  the  proportions  of  vapor  to  air;  the  amount  of  burnt 
gases  left  in  the  clearance,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  charge  has 
been  heated  on  entering  the  cylinder  during  the  suction  stroke,  and, 
finally,  upon  the  compression  pressure  before  ignition.  It  is  easy 
to  calculate  this  temperature  rise  on  assumed  values  for  these  condi- 
tions, but  it  is  just  as  easy  to  prove  these  assumptions  wrong,  so  that 
computations  of  this  kind  are  of  no  great  value.  Designers  must, 
however,  design  an  engine  to  resist  these  pressures,  and  so  must  have 
experimental  values  of  this  pressure.  They  are  also  valuable  to  ex- 
perimenters in  interpreting  the  performance  of  the  engine  by  com- 
paring the  highest  pressure  observed  in  some  case  with  the  normal. 
If  the  normally  high  pressure  is  not  attained,  it  has  been  due  to  an 
improper  point  of  ignition,  a  loss  in  charge,  or  a  weak  mixture.  The 
experimenter  can  also  distinguish  between  normal  pressure  due  to 
the  heat  liberated  and  abnormal  ones  due  to  explosive  waves,  which 
are  destructive  to  the  engine  bearings  and  metal  parts,  but  not  useful 
for  producing  work. 

LiaiTID  FUELS. 

The  liquid  fuels  available  for  use  in  exploding  engines — ^that  is  to 
say,  for  vaporizing  and  mixing  with  air  in  a  properly  constructed 
mechanism — ^have  quite  different  characteristics.  With  respect  to 
their  source  they  can  be  divided  into  two  classes:  The  first,  crude 
petroleum  and  its  distillates,  which  have  some  characteristics  in  com- 
mon ;  and  the  second,  alcohol,  which  is  quite  different  from  any  of  the 
petroleum  distillates  in  all  of  its  characteristics.  When  crude  oil  is 
boiled  or  refined,  vapors  are  evolved  which  may  be  condensed.    These 
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condensed  vapors  are  called  ^^  distillates.'^  In  a  refinery  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vapor  coming  off  is  measured  and  the  distillates  collected 
either  between  two  limits  of  temperature  or  two  densities,  for  as  the 
boiling  proceeds  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  and  vapor  continually 
rises  and  the  density  of  the  distillates  also  continuously  rises.  The  first 
distillates  are  light  and  the  last  heavy.  The  last  distillates  constitute 
lubricating  oils;  the  first  and  intermediate  distillates  constitute  gaso- 
line, naphthas,  kerosene,  etc,  available  for  revaporization  for  use  in 
exploding  engines.  These  distillates  are  not  simple  fuels,  but  are 
mixtures  of  different  chemical  composition,  always  containing  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  They  comprise  all  the  material  that  goes  over  in  the 
boiling  between  two  limiting  densities,  the  mixture  having  a  sort  of 
average  density. 

There  is  not  a  good  agreement  between  the  character  of  the  mate- 
rials designated  gasoline,  kerosene,  etc.,  and  the  temperature  of  dis- 
tillation and  densities  employed  in  different  places,  so  that  such  names 
seem  to  have  more  conmiercial  significance  than  scientific  value.  The 
following  table  shows  one  set  of  values  that  is  probably  as  good  as  jiny 
densities  reported,  they  being  compared  with  water  and  given  in 
Baume's  hydrometer  scale  at  69^  F. : 

.  Definition  of  petroleum  distillates. 


Name. 


Boiling 
point 


^^.    i>«°-»y 


Petioleum  ether. 

OasoUne 

NaplitbaG 

Naphtha  B 

MaphthaA 

Keroeene 

Labrlcatingoil.. 


OF. 
104-166 
168-176 
176-212 
212-248 
248-802 
802-672 
672  up 


0.660-0.660 
.660-  .670 
.670-  .707 
.707-  .722 
.722- .787 
.768-. 864 
.864-. 960 


*BautiU. 
8fr-80 
80-78 
78-68 
6fr-64 


6^-82 
82-16 


Gasoline  is  far  different  from  a  simple  substance  which  would 
have  a  fixed  boiling  point,  and  therefore  theoretical  calculations  on 
the  heat  of  combustion,  air  necessary,  and  conditions  for  vaporizing 
or  carbureting  air  are  of  little  value.  On  the  other  hand,  alcohol 
is  a  simple  substance,  or,  more  properly,  there  are  many  alcohols  each 
of  which  is  a  simple  substance;  but  they  are  not  so  used  in  an 
engine.  The  alcohol  which  it  is  proposed  to  manufacture  for  in- 
dustrial uses  under  the  recent  law  is  ethyl  alcohol  having  a  definite 
chemical  composition  C2H5OH.  This  material  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
obtained  pure,  it  being  generally  diluted  with  water  and  containing 
other  alcohols  when  used  for  engines.  The  alcohol  present  is  in  an 
impure  condition.  Thus  90  per  cent  alcohol  means  alcohol  and  water 
mixed  so  that  there  is  90  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume  present.  The 
density  of  the  alcohol  depends  upon  the  amount  of  water  present, 
of  course,  and  upon  the  temperature  as  well,  as  it  varies  considerably 
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with  temperature.  The  Smithsonian  tables  of  the  density  of  alcohol 
with  temperature  are  given  below  in  part  with  a  computation  by 
which  the  percentage  of  alcohol  by  weight  or  volume  can  be  deter- 
mined when  the  density  and  temperature  of  the  mixture  are  known : 

SmitJisonian  table  of  speciflc  gravities  of  ethyl  alcohol. 


Specific 
narity  at 
&«>  P.  com- 
pared with 

water  at 

Percenture  of  aloo- 

Specific 
nayity  at 
60°  P.  com- 
pared with 
water  at 
60°  P. 

By 
weight. 

By  vol- 
ume. 

By 

weight. 

By  vol- 
ume. 

0.884 
.883 
.882 
.881 
.830 
.820 
.828 
.827 
.826 
.825 
.824 
.828  . 

85.8 
86.2 
86.6 
87.0 
87.4 
87.7 
88.1 
88.5 
88.9 
89.3 
89.6 
90.0 

90.0 
90.3 
90.6 
90.9 
91.2 
91.5 
91.8 
92.1 
92.8 
92.6 
92.9 
98.2 

0.822 
.821 
.820 
.819 
.818 
.817 
.816 
.815 
.814 
.818 
.812 

90.4 
90.8 
91.1 
91.5 
91.9 
92.2 
92.6 
96.0 
98.8 
98.7 
94.0 

93.4 
98.7 
94.0 
94.2 
94.5 
94.8 
96.0 
96.3 
95.5 
95.8 
96.0 

For  the  range  of  percentage  contained  in  the  above  table,  the  cor- 
rection for  temperatures  different  from  60®  F.  should  be  made  as 
follows : 

If  the  density  is  measured  at  a  temperature  above  60®,  0.0006  should 
be  added,  to  the  measured  density  for  each  degree  which  the  tem- 
perature at  the  time  of  the  measurement  differs  from  60®.  When 
the  temperature  at  the  time  of  measurement  is  below  60^,  the  same 
correction  should  be  subtracted  from  the  measured  density.  The 
corrected  density  should  then  be  used  in  the  table  for  finding  the 
true  percentage  of  alcohol. 

The  percentage  of  alcohol  found  in  a  sample  is  always  likely  to  be 
greater  when  determined  chemically  than  when  determined  by  the 
hydrometer,  because  the  presence  of  impurities  in  the  way  of  solids 
dissolved  in  the  alcohol  or  as  any  of  the  series  of  higher  alcohols 
tends  to  make  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample  greater,  and  hence 
make  it  indicate  too  low  a  percentage  of  alcohol. 

Although  pure  alcohol  is,  as  was  shown  above,  a  simple  chemical 
substance,  and  so  permits  of  computations  on  the  heat  of  combustion, 
the  amount  of  air  necessary  for  its  proper  combustion,  the  amount  of 
heat  to  vaporize  it,  the  proper  air  temperature  for  carburetion,  or  any- 
thing else  that  might  be  desired  in  connection  with  its  performance  in 
an  engine,  yet  in  actual  engines  this  pure  alcohol  is  never  used.  The 
revenue  laws  permit  the  tax-free  use  of  only  denatured  alcohol,  that 
is  to  say,  a  fuel  consisting  principally  of  ethyl  alcohol,  but  with 
various  substances  added  to  it  to  render  it  unfit  for  drinking,  and 
which  may  have  little  or  much  effect  upon  its  value  as  an  engine  fuel. 
In  the  United  States  the  substances  to  be  added  are  at  least  10  parts 
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of  methyl  alcohol  to  100  parts  of  90  per  cent  ethyl  alcohol  by  volume, 
in  addition  to  one-half  of  1  part  benzine.  Even  this  small  addition 
makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  accurate  calculations  con- 
cerning what  the  mixed  fuel  will  do  in  an  engine.  In  Europe, 
during  all  these  years  of  development,  many  hundreds  of  tests  have 
been  made  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  fuel  mixtures,  some  of 
them  with  alcohol  which  is  free  of  denaturants,  some  with  denatured 
alcohol,  and  some  with  purely  experimental  mixtures.  Every  dif- 
ferent fuel  element  and  every  different  fuel  mixture  will  have  charac- 
teristics when  used  in  an  engine,  so  that  in  comparing  these  engine 
results  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  fuel  mixtures  used. 

HEAT  OF  COXBTTSTIOH. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  know  concerning  a  fuel  is  the 
amount  of  heat  it  will  liberate  when  burned,  or  its  heat  of  combustion, 
for  by  this  the  weight  of  fuel  burned  per  horsepower-hour  can  be 
transformed  to  thermal  efficiency.  This  is  determined  practically  by 
burning  the  fuel  in  a  very  accurate  instrument  called  a  calorimeter, 
so  arranged  that  all  of  the  heat  will  warm  up  water  so  that  the 
amount  of  heat  liberated  may  be  determined  by  the  temperature  rise 
of  this  water.  The  heat  of  combustion,  thus  determined  for  the  gas- 
oline which  we  used  in  our  tests,  was  found  to  be  21,100  B.  T.  U.  per 
pound  of  gasoline.  It  is  known  that  the  heat  of  combustion  of  gaso- 
line is  not  very  different  from  that  for  the  crude  oil  or  any  of  the 
other  distillates,  and  in  common  practice  it  is  usual  to  take  this  value 
as  20,000  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  oil  when  other  more  accurate  infor- 
mation is  lacking.  The  alcohol  which  we  used  in  our  tests,  94  per 
cent  by  volume,  had  a  heat  of  combustion  as  determined  by  the  calo- 
rimeter of  11,900  B.  T.  U.  per  pound,  which  is  just  a  little  more  than 
half  that  of  the  gasoline.  The  heat  of  combustion  as  determined  by 
the  calorimeter  does  not  fairly  represent  the  amount  of  heat  set  free 
in  the  engine  cylinder,  because  when  the  fuel  contains  any  hydro- 
gen— and  all  of  these  fuels  do — that  hydrogen  will  form  steam  on 
ccMnbustion,  which  will  condense  to  water  and  add  its  latent  heat  of 
condensation  to  the  true  heat  of  combustion.  The  heat  of  combus- 
tion obtained  when  the  products  are  condensed,  as  in  the  calorimeter, 
is  termed  the  high  value;  that  obtained  by  subtracting  from  this 
high  value  the  latent  heat  of  condensation  of  such  water  as  is  formed 
is  termed  the  low  value.  In  reporting  a  calorific  power  for  any  of 
the  oils  or  alcohol  it  must  be  clearly  known  whether  the  value  is  high 
or  low,  as  they  are  appreciably  different.  Especially  important  is 
this  when  it  is  known  that  only  the  low  value  is  set  free  in  exploding 
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engines,  because  the  exhaust  gases  are  always  hot  enough  to  prevent 
condensation  of  steam.  These  fuels  contain  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
various  proportions  and  the  alcohol  contains,  in  addition,  some  oxy- 
gen. Knowing  the  heat  of  combustion  and  the  elements,  it  would 
seem  possible  to  calculate  the  heat  of  combustion  of  compounds  of 
these  elements,  and  various  formulas  have  been  proposed  for  this 
purpose  which  are  used  in  some  cases  by  European  experimenters  in 
reporting  their  results.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  heat  of  combustion  determined  by  such  a  formula  from  its 
ultimate  analysis  seldom  gives  values  that  agree  with  the  calorimeter. 
This  is  because  of  certain  assumptions  made  on  the  molecular  con- 
stitution of  the  elements  shown  to  be  present.  Thus,  when  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  are  present  in  water  proportions  it  is  assimied  that  the 
group  can  not  give  any  further  heat  of  combustion,  and  further, 
that  there  is  no  heat  absorbed  to  separate  the  group  from  the  other 
molecules  as  heat  of  dissociation.  This  assumption  vitiates  the  re- 
sults, but  for  any  given  fuels  a  constant  can  be  determined  in  the 
nature  of  a  correction  to  the  calculation  to  make  the  results  agree 
with  the  calorimeter,  which  it  is  possible  to  apply  with  fair  accuracy 
to  similar  fuels. 

AIB  HB0B88ABT  FOB  COMBITSTIOH. 

When  a  fuel  has  a  definite  chemical  composition,  the  air  necessary 
for  combustion  can  be  exactly  determined;  otherwise  it  must  be  an 
assumption.  This  calculation  can  be  made,  therefore,  for  ethyl  alco- 
hol or  for  methyl  alcohol,  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a 
denatured  alcohol  or  for  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

In  an  actual  engine  the  amount  of  air  is  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  vapor,  not  by  any  exact  measurement  of  either,  but  by  experi- 
mental trial,  to  secure  either  the  best  results  in  maximum  power  or 
minimum  fuel  consumption,  but  in  this  case  the  experimenter  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  fuel  supplied  but  unbumed.  As  a  check  upon  this 
adjustment,  it  has  been  the  practice  in  the  European  tests,  especially 
those  of  Sorel,  to  analyze  the  exhaust  gases  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  air  supplied  by  the  chemical  composition  of  tiie 
exhaust.  An  engineer  operating  the  engine,  however,  has  no  means 
for  determining  results  such  as  this,  and,  in  fact,  cares  very  little 
just  what  quantity  of  air  is  being  supplied  so  long  as  it  is  clear  that 
no  fuel  is  passing  away  unburned  or  so  long  as  the  engine  is  doing 
the  proper  amount  of  work  with  the  minimum  of  fuel. 
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VAPOBIZATIOH  OF  FUEL. 

Before  any  liquid  fuel  is  available  for  use  in  an  exploding  engine 
it  must  be  vaporized,  and  this  vapor  must  be  mixed  with  air  in  the 
proper  proportions — that  is,  as  near  the  chemical  proportions  as  may 
be  possible.  Thus  the  preparation  of  the  fuel  for  use  in  an  exploding 
engine  involves  three  steps.  First,  vaporization ;  second,  mixing  with 
air;  third,  adjustment  of  proportions.  The  devices  used  in  the 
engines  to  accomplish  these  things  show  the  widest  variation  of  detail 
design.  In  some  of  these  devices  the  fuel  is  boiled  in  a  chamber 
which  is  then  known  as  a  vaporizer,  and  the  vapor  is  allowed  to  flow 
into  a  stream  of  air  entering  the  engine,  the  amount  of  vapor  being 
regulated  by  a  valve,  just  as  is  done  in  a  gas  engine.  During  the 
process  of  vaporization  the  air  is  not  in  contact  with  the  vapor  as  it 
forms.  In  the  next  type  of  vaporizer  the  fuel  is  dropped  on  a  hot 
plate,  over  which  the  air  flows  on  its  way  to  the  engine,  and  the  pro- 
portions are  fixed  by  the  rate  of  air  flow  or  by  the  rate  at  which  the 
fuel  is  supplied  to  the  hot  plate  or  by  the  temperature  of  the  plate. 
When  the  fuel  will  vaporize  at  a  low  temperature  below  that  of  at- 
mospheric air,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  heated  plate,  and  the 
fuel  may  be  dropped  directly  into  the  entering  stream  of  air,  the  pro- 
portions being  adjusted  by  the  opening  of  a  small  valve.  Kerosene 
requires  a  plate  or  chamber  quite  considerably  heated  to  completely 
vaporize  it,  as  the  boiling  point  is  high.  Gasoline  requires  nothing 
of  this  sort,  as  it  easily  vaporizes  at  atmospheric  temperatures.  Alco- 
hol lies  between  these  two  fuels  in  this  respect.  It  requires  tempera- 
tures higher  than  the  usual  atmospheric  temperatures,  but  not  so 
high  as  those  necessary  for  kerosene. 

A  device  for  preparing  the  mixtures  in  these  engines,  which  per- 
forms three  functions — vaporizing,  mixing,  and  proportioning — is 
called  a  carbureter.  Carbureters  are  universally  used  for  gasoline 
and  similar  easily  vaporized  substances.  Vaporizers  in  one  form  or 
another  are  almost  universally  used  for  kerosene,  although  some 
kerosene  carbureters  have  been  devised  differing  from  the  gasoline 
carbureter  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  a  heating  part.  Alcohol  is  used 
in  both  of  these  devices — that  is  to  say,  alcohol  carbureters  are  com- 
mon and  so  are  alcohol  vaporizers,  but  the  carbureters  more  common 
than  the  vaporizers.  An  alcohol  carbureter  may  differ  not  at  all 
from  a  gasoline  carbureter,  but  by  reason  of  the  high  temperature  of 
vaporization  of  the  alcohol  some  method  of  heating  either  the  air  or 
the  mixture  is  necessary  to  insure  complete  vaporization,  and  the 
more  water  present  the  higher  the  necessary  temperature.  In  order 
that  the  above  distinction  may  be  clear  and  variations  in  the  detail 
design  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose  may  be  set  forth,  descrip- 
tions of  a  few  typical  devices  are  given. 
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One  common  form  of  pure  vaporizer  in  use  in  the  West  is  a  retort, 
•f  the  class  involving  the  dropping  of  oil  on  a  hot  plate.  This  is 
;shown  in  figures  5  and  6.  The  exhaust  from  the  main  engine  enters 
the  retort  at  the  port  (A).  The  hot  exhaust  gases  heat  a  central 
drum,  around  which  the  generating  wheel  revolves.  The  generating 
wheel  (C)  is  a  hollow  wheel  or  drum,  containing  channels  or  buckets 
on  the  periphery.  This  wheel  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  main  en- 
gine around  a  driving  pulley  (fig.  6,  G),  transmitting  power  through 
a  worm  and  gear  to  the  driving  spindle  (I).  The  driving  spindle  is 
attached  to  the  generating  wheel,  which  revolves  about  one-half 
turn  a  minute.  The  heat  radiating  from  the  heated  drum  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  generating  wheel  and  utilized  in  transforming  the  oil 


Fig.  5.— Section  of  retort  vaporiser.  Fie.  6.— Section  of  retort  yaporlzer. 

into  gas  as  it  is  fed  into  the  channels  of  the  generating  wheel  through 
the  oil  port  (fig.  5,  F) .  As  the  oil  is  fed  into  the  channels  through  the 
oil  port  it  is  carried  up  and  over  the  top  of  the  wheel,  giving  up  its 
volatile  parts  by  reason  of  the  heat  received  from  the  wheel.  The 
nonvolatile  portion  of  the  oil,  or  the  residuum,  remains  in  the  chan- 
nels until  they  reach  the  bottom,  where  the  residuum  drops  into  a 
reservoir  and  is  automatically  drained  off  through  the  residue  port 
by  means  of  a  pipe  with  a  drop  of  8  inches  or  more  below  the  retort, 
having  a  horizontal  check  valve  on  the  end.  The  check  valve  is  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  residuum  from  being  drawn  into  the 
engine  cylinder.    The  exhaust  gases  are  carried  away  from  the  retort 
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l^  means  of  a  pipe  screwed  into  the  flange  attached  to  the  exhaust 
outlet  (fig.  6,  B).  As  the  gas  arises  from  the  wheel  to  the  gas 
chamber  it  circulates  around  a  hot  exhaust  pipe,  thus  being  super- 
heated. It  is  immediately  drawn  into  the  main  engine  cylinder  by 
the  suction  of  the  engine,  through  a  connection  of  pipe  and  fittings 
from  the  gas  port  (fig.  6,  D),  to  the  inlet  to  the  engine  cylinder, 
where  it  is  ignited  by  whatever  means  may  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
Air  is  also  drawn  by  the  engine  suction  into  and  through  the  retort 
case,  entering  at  the  air-inlet  port  (fig.  6,  E).  In  some  cases  the  air- 
inlet  pipe,  connected  to  this  port,  runs  about  2  feet  and  then  turns 
down  again.  This  is  recommended  to  prevent  gas  from  escaping 
through  the  air  inlet  between  suctions. 

There  are  no  devices  on  the  American  market  of  the  kind  that 
specifically  boils  the  fuel  in  a  separate  chamber.  A  device  of  this 
kind  would  have  certain  advantages  over  that  of  the  simple  hot- 
plate type  for  the  following  reasons:  If  the  plate  on  which  the  oil 
is  dropped  gets  too  hot,  the  fuel  will  decompose,  in  addition  to  va- 
porizing, and  leave  on  the  plate  a  black  sooty  residue.  This  is  because 
these  fuels  are  very  sensitive  to  decomposing  from  overheating.  If 
the  plates  are  not  hot  enough,  the  fuel  will  be  only  partly  vaporized, 
and  good  fuel  will  be  thrown  away  as  residue.  When  the  heating 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  exhaust  gases,  not  only  must  a  lamp  be 
supplied  for  initial  heating,  which  takes  a  long  time  with  such  a  mix- 
ing device  as  this,  but  further,  and  more  important,  the  temperature 
of  the  vaporizing  plates  is  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  regulate. 
On  fluctuating  load,  therefore,  where  the  engine  requires  more  or 
less  vapor  from  time  to  time  the  hot-plate  vaporizer  would  some- 
times be  decomposing  fuel  from  excess  heat,  at  other  times  only 
partly  vaporizing  it,  and  in  any  case  proportions  of  air  to  vapor 
will  be  sure  to  be  irregular,  so  that  in  the  mixture  there  will  some- 
times be  an  excess  of  vapor  and  sometimes  an  excess  of  air.  Such 
a  hot-plate  vaporizer,  therefore,  is  adapted  only  to  those  oils  that 
can  not  be  otherwise  treated  in  carbureters.  For  this  reason  retorts 
of  this  kind  are  almost  solely  confined  to  engines  which  use  the 
crude  oils. 

There  is  on  the  American  market  a  class  of  engines  having  a 
vaporizer  which  forms  part  of  the  cylinder  head  and  which  is 
heated  by  the  explosions  taking  place  inside  the  exploding  chamber. 
Otherwise  stated  these  vaporizers  are  themselves  exploding  cham- 
bers. One  of  these  is  shown  in  figure  7.  On  this  figure,  A  is  the 
vaporizer  proper.  Under  it  is  seen  a  lamp  (B)  with  a  burner  (C), 
and,  to  prevent  undue  radiation  in  heating,  the  burner  and  vaporizer 
are  surrounded  by  a  casing  (D).  This  vaporizer  is  bolted  to  the 
cylinder  head  (E)  and  contains  on  its  inner  end  a  lip  projecting 
tn 
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into  the  exploding  chamber.  A  little  pump  injects  a  small  stream 
of  oil  at  every  stroke  and  drops  it  on  this  lip  from  the  pipe  (F). 
This  lip  is  very  hot  from  previous  explosions  and  from  the  lamp, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  turned  off  when  the  engine  begins  work.  The 
compression  stroke  of  the  piston  forces  the  air  in  the  cylinder  over 
the  lip  and  through  the  neck  into  the  vaporizer  bulb,  thus  mixing 
more  or  less  completely  the  vapor  which  formed  on  the  lip  with  the 
air  that  is  forced  over  the  lip  into  the  bulb.  Such  hot-bulb  vaporizers 
as  this  will  work  with  practically  all  of  the  fuels — crude  oils,  gaso- 
line, kerosene,  and  alcohol — with  proper  adjustments  of  the  pump 
and  of  the  temperature  of  the  bulb.  These  bulbs  perform  another 
duty  besides  vaporizing  and  mixing.    Their  high  temperature,  that 

of  a  red  heat  when  in  operation,  is 
sufficient  to  ignite  the  mixture  when 
the  compression  is  high  enough,  thus 
eliminating  any  necessity  for  electric 
igniters.  In  engines  fitted  with  this 
type  of  vaporizer  no  mixture  enters 
the  cylinder  at.  all;  nothing  but  air 
passes  through  the  inlet  valve-  Oil 
is  pumped  in,  drops  on  the  vaporizer, 
there  meets  the  air,  with  which  a  more 
or  less  complete  mixture  is  formed, 
the  mixture  is  compressed,  and  by  the 
compression  heated  and  ignited.  This 
type  of  vaporizer  igniter  has,  besides 
the  above  advantages,  certain  disad- 
vantages: (1)  The  vapor  is  but  im- 
perfectly mixed  in  the  air;  (2)  the 
exceedingly  high  temperature  in  the 

FIG.  7.-^ecUon  of  hot-bulb  raporber.  Vaporizer,    which    it    is    impossible    tO 

avoid,  will  more  than  vaporize  some 
of  the  fuel,  decomposing  it  and  depositing  soot  if  the  fuel  be  hydro- 
carbon; and  (3)  another  bad  feature  in  the  use  of  such  a  vapor- 
izer is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  air  remains  between  the 
piston  head  and  the  bulb,  and  this  is  inactive,  no  fuel  being  burnt, 
the  only  active  part  being  that  which  enters  the  bulb.  Engines  fitted 
with  vaporizers  of  this  kind,  therefore,  can  not  do  as  much  work 
for  the  same  size  cylinder  as  an  engine  in  which  the  entire  mass 
of  gases  in  the  clearance  is  active  explosive  mixture.  Furthermore, 
these  engines  will  always  use  more  fuel  than  is  necessary  because  of 
the  incomplete  mixing  of  fuel  vapor  and  air  and  the  partial  decompo- 
sition of  some  of  the  fuel. 
Another  vaporizer  of  the  hot-plate  sort,  intended  particularly  for 
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alcohol,  illustrated  in  figure  8,  is  known  as  the  Brouhot,  a  French 
type.  E2diaust  gas  enters  at  the  bottom,  as  shown  by  the  arrow  and 
lettering  on  the  cut,  and  rises  through  the  iron  chamber,  which  is 
corrugated  to  increase  the  surface  without  making  the  apparatus  too 
bulky.  Alcohol  is  admitted  near  the  bottom  of  these  ribs  or  corru- 
gations and  flows  upward  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  heated  by  the 
exhaust  gases.  The  regulating  valve  is  attached  to  permit  some 
exhaust  gases  to  pass  around  the  heating  chamber  and  so  vary  its 
temperature,  but  the  regulation  of  temperature  must  be  done  by  hand. 
Vapor  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  alco- 
hol in  the  top  of  the  chamber  meets  air, 
which  passes  first  through  the  regulating 
valve  intended  for  the  adjustment  of  pro- 
portions. The  corrugations  are  such  as  to 
form  a  screw  thread  or  a  helix  passage  and 
the  exhaust  entering  first  at  the  bottom 
passes  directly  to  the  top  of  the  chamber 
and  downward  in  the  helical  groove  to  the 
bottom,  so  that  the  top  of  the  helix  will  be 
the  hottest  part.  Alcohol  enters  the  bot- 
tom of  the  opposite  helix,  flows  upward 
and  vaporizes  somewhere  in  its  upward 
course,  discharging  into  the  air  current  at 
the  hot  top  of  the  helix  as  superheated  alco- 
hol vapor.  This  vaporizer  is,  therefore,  of 
the  boiling  type,  but  the  boiling  takes  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  which  is  at  the 
pressure  in  the  suction  pipe,  and  the  rate  of 
boiling  is  regulated  by  hand  by  admitting 
more  or  less  exhaust  gases  to  the  vaporiz- 
ing helix. 

Separate    vaporizers    as    distinguished 
from  carbureters  are  essential  for  kerosene 

and  common  for  alcohol.  They  have  been  described  at  this  point 
because  the  principles  of  their  operation  are  simpler  than  those  of  car- 
bureters and  they  are  less  numerous  and  less  representative. 

Carburetion  is  a  process  distinctly  different  from  boiling.  Air 
may  take  up  the  vapor  of  a  liquid  just  as  it  takes  up  the  vapor  of 
water,  even  when  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  or  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  very  considerably  less  than  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid. 
In  short,  air  may  take  up  some  vapor  at  any  temperature  whatever, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  liquid  be  brought  to  the  boiling  point. 
The  amount  of  vapor  which  air  can  take  up  by  simply  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  liquid  depends  upon  the  vapor  tension  of  the  liquid  and 
the  pressure  of  the  air.    The  air  may  be  assumed  to  be  always  at 
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atmospheric  pressure,  for  the  pressure  in  the  suction  pipe  of  an 
engine  is  but  little  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  amount  of 
vapor  that  can  be  taken  up  from  the  liquid  surface  can  be  calculated 
quite  exactly  if  the  air  is  left  in  contact  with  the  liquid  long  enough 
and  if  the  liquid  is  a  simple  substance  having  a  definite  chemical 
composition  and  a  definite  vapor  tension.  The  method  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  used  to  compute  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Since 
gasoline  is  not  a  simple  substance,  such  a  calculation  is  impossible, 
but  it  is  known  by  the  practical  operation  of  engines  having  car- 
bureters that  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures  the  air  is  quite 
hot  enough  to  vaporize  enough  gasoline  to  make  a  proper  explosive 
mixture  and  is  in  fact  capable  of  absorbing  quite  a  considerable 
excess  of  gasoline  before  it  becomes  saturated  with  gasoline  vapor. 
There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  whatever  from  the  standpoint  of  air 
saturation  in  giving  to  the  air  sufficient  gasoline  vapor  to  make  a 
proper  explosive  mixture  for  engines  if  the  air  be  left  in  contact  v^th 
the  gasoline  long  enough,  or  if,  in  addition,  the  contact  be  of  the 
proper  sort.  As  gasoline  consists  of  substances  of  different  volatility, 
the  mere  contact  of  air  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  unifonhly  vaporize  the  mixture.  The  more  volatile 
parts  may  come  off  first  and  there  may  be  a  residue  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  vaporize.  This  difficulty  was  met  with  in  the  earlier  car- 
bureters and  overcome  in  a  way  that  will  be  explained  presently. 
Alcohol  being  a  simple  substance,  with  a  definite  vapor  tension,  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  at  what  temperature  dry  air  must  be  to  contain 
sufficient  alcohol  vapor.  If  the  air  have  any  temperature  higher 
than  this,  it  is  capable  of  carrying  more  alcohol  than  is  necessary  for 
a  proper  explosive  mixture  or  capable  of  absorbing  the  amount  of 
vapor  necessary  in  a  shorter  time. 

By  a  somewhat  lengthy  calculation  it  may  be  shown  that  dry  air 
at  a  temperature  of  72°  F.,  when  saturated  with  alcohol  vapor,  has 
just  enough  of  the  vapor  to  form  the  theoretically  best  mixture  for 
perfect  combustion.  If  the  air  be  moist,  or  the  alcohol  contain 
water,  or  the  time  allowed  for  vaporization  be  too  brief,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  must  be  higher  than  72*^  F.  to  form  a  proper  explosive 
mixture. 

As  the  engine  does  not  use  pure  alcohol  of  this  sort,  but  rather 
mixtures  known  under  the  general  name  of  denatured  alcohol,  the 
corresponding  temperature  necessary  to  secure  this  proper  vaporiza- 
tion will  be  different  from  that  just  given,  but  just  how  different  can 
not  be  stated.  However,  it  is  certain  that  air  at  any  temperature  will 
take  up  some  vapor  of  alcohol  and  that  the  higher  the  temperature 
of  the  air  the  quicker  it  will  take  up  the  necessary  amount  for  the 
best  explosive  mixture.  In  the  case  of  incomplete  vaporization  scmie 
of  the  fuel  may  be  carried  along  as  spray,  which  may  be  vaporised  in 
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the  cylinder  on  the  compression  stroke  or  may  not,  but  if  not  then  it 
certainly  will  be  after  the  explosion  of  the  rest.  It  would  seem  de- 
sirable, therefore,  to  quite  considerably  heat  the  air  supplied  to  an 
alcohol  carbureter ;  yet  indefinite  heating  of  the  air  will  bring  about  a 
bad  effect  on  the  engine,  because  it  will  make  the  charge  hotter  at  the 
end  of  compression,  or,  in  other  words,  decrease  the  weight  of  the 
charge  in  the  cylinder.  The  horsepower  of  the  engine,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  be  decreased  in  direct  proportion  as  the  density  of 
the  charge  is  lowered  by  this  heating,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  heating 
of  the  air  is  good  for  complete  vaporization,  but  bad,  if  carried  to 
excess,  in  reduction  of  power. 

The  earliest  forms  of  carbureters  operated  on  the  principle  of 
simple  contact  between  the  gasoline  and  air.    One  of  the  most  sue- 


Pie.  9.— Section  of  Daimler  Fig.  10.— Section  of  liaybach  carbureter, 

carbueter. 

cessful  of  this  type  is  that  used  by  Gottlieb  Daimler,  to  whom  all 
credit  should  be  given  for  the  developing  of  this  type  of  carbureter 
and  by  it  the  high-speed  liquid-fuel  engine.  Daimler's  surface-con- 
tact carbureter  is  shown  in  figure  9.  It  consists  of  a  tank  fitted  with  a 
central  tube  and  float.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tank  is  the  gasoline, 
on  its  surface  the  float,  and  in  the  float  a  hole  through  which  the 
gasoline  may  rise  to  a  certain  height.  Air  flows  down  a  central 
pipe  and  strikes  the  surface  of  the  gasoline  at  the  top  of  the  hole 
in  the  float,  picking  up  vapor,  the  mixture  flowing  directly  to  the 
engine.  The  pipe  down  which  the  air  flows  is  kept  by  the  float  to 
a  constant  amount  of  submersion,  so  that  the  air  must  bubble  through 
the  gasoline  to  a  certain  depth.    The  chief  objections  to  this  carbu- 
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reter  are  found  to  be:  (1)  It  would  vaporize  the  most  volatile  pact 
of  the  gasoline  and  leave  the  residue,  which  is  difficult  to  vaporize; 
(2)  the  slower  the  flow  of  air  through  the  carbureter  the  more  vapor 
it  takes  up,  so  that  at  small  engine  loads  or  slow  speeds  the  mix- 
tures were  likely  to  be  too  rich  if  the  adjustments  were  made  for  high 
speeds  of  the  engine  or  rapid  flow,  and  (3)  the  vaporization  of  the 
gasoline  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  cooled  the  liquid,  because  the 
latent  heat  of  vaporization  was  largely  absorbed  from  the  liquid 
and  the  vaporization  was  slower  as  the  liquid  grew  colder.  In  gen- 
eral this  carbureter  was  incapable  of  maintaining  a  constant  pro- 
portion of  gasoline  vapor  to  air  at  all  rates  of  flow  or  at  various  tem- 
peratures of  either  air  or  gasoline  and  incapable  of  vaporizing  all 
of  the  complex  gasoline. 

The  first  important  improvement  on  this  carbureter  was  made  by 
Maybach,  an  engineer  in  the  Daimler  Works.  This  is  shown  dia- 
grammatically  in  figure  10.  Maybach's  carbureter  was  designed  pri- 
marily to  make  the  apparatus  independent  of  air  temperature  wiUiin 
a  certain  limit  and  independent  of  the  rate  of  flow — that  is  to  say, 
the  speed  and  load  of  the  engine — and  likewise  to  prevent  fractional 
distillation.  The  gasoline  is  delivered  by  gravity  or  pressure  into 
the  top  of  the  chamber  at  the  right  through  the  opening,  which  is 
controlled  by  a  needle  valve  attached  to  the  float  (A).  As  the  float 
falls  more  liquid  is  admitted,  which  causes  the  float  to  rise,  again  de- 
creasing the  supply.  The  bottom  of  the  float  chamber  is  connected  to 
the  carbureter  proper  through  the  pipe  (B).  The  air  enters  upon  the 
aspirating  stroke  when  the  valve  (D)  is  opened,  whereby  the  pressure 
in  the  mixing  chamber  is  made  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
that  the  liquid  fuel  rises  through  the  jet  orifice  by  excess  of  pressure 
in  the  float  chamber  over  the  suction  pipe  and  mixes  with  the  air  in 
the  mixing  chamber  (C).  It  wUl  be  apparent  that  no  valve  is  neces- 
sary except  the  one  controlled  by  the  float,  and  the  fuel  will  only  enter 
the  mixing  chamber  (C)  as  required  with  the  pressure  variation  on 
the  suction  stroke  of  the  motor.  The  theory  on  which  this  type  of  car- 
bureter was  intended  to  maintain  proportions  was  found  in  practice 
to  be  not  quite  true,  although  nearly  enough  so  to  make  it  a  great 
advance.  It  was  expected  that  by  reason  of  the  partial  vacuum  in 
the  air  pipe  surrounding  the  gasoline  jet,  due  to  the  engine  suction, 
it  would  lift  from  the  jet  a  quantity  of  the  gasoline  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  air.  In  other  words,  assuming  a  vacuum  in  the  suc- 
tion pipe,  the  quantity  of  gasoline  that  would  flow  from  the  constant- 
level  chamber,  under  the  influence  of  the  vacuum,  would  increase  in 
the  same  proportions  as  the  quantity  of  air  flowing  from  the  atmos- 
phere to  the  same  vacuum.  It  was  found  that  as  the  vacuum  in- 
creased, owing  to  the  speed  of  the  engine  and  the  load,  more  fuel 
passed  over  than  was  wanted,  assuming  that  the  carbureter  was  prop- 
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erly  set  for  small  rates  of  flow.  This  led  to  the  introduction  of 
another  valye  opening  to  the  atmosphere  between  the  carbureter 
proper  and  the  suction  valve  of  the  engine.  To  facilitate  adjustment 
of  the  vacuum  another  valve  is  inserted  into  the  air  pipe,  entering 
the  carbureter,  and  to  facilitate  initial  adjustment  of  the  mixture  a 
sharp*pointed  valve  called  a  "  needle  valve  "  was  inserted  over  the 
gasoline  jet  or  nozzle.  The  arrangement  of  such  a  carbureter  as  this 
is  shown  in  figure  11.  The  maintaining  of  a  constant  level  just 
beneath  the  gasoline  nozzle  was  found  to  be  rather  difficult  if  the 
float  stuck  or  the  float  valve  leaked.  For  this  reason  diaphragms 
have  been  tried  as  a  substitute,  but  their  use  is  still  experimental. 
The  carbureter  is  otherwise  the  same  essentially  as  described  above. 
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F».  U.— Dtojimmwatto  Motion  of  coDiUnt-lerel  carbureter,  with  needle-ralTe  edjn 


neat. 


Fio.  12.— Diafnunmatio  aeotioii  of  oooatant-lerel  oarboreter,  with  orerflow  cup. 

When  the  engine  to  be  used  is  not  in  boats  or  automobiles,  subject  to 
diocks  and  oscillations,  but  is  at  rest,  the  third  arrangement  (fig.  12) 
can  be  employed  to  keep  the  fuel  level  constant  in  the  nozzle  and  to 
prevent  flooding  of  the  carbureter.  A  small  chamber  is  fed  by  a 
pump  attached  to  the  engine  and  working  with  it.  Gasoline  is  sup* 
plied  much  in  excess  of  what  the  engine  will  bum,  and  the  excess 
is  allowed  to  run  back  to  the  tank  through  an  overflow  pipe.  This 
overflow  pipe  fixes  the  level  of  the  gasoline  in  the  spray  nozzle. 

This  arrangement  is  selected  as  a  desirable  one  because  it  is  effec- 
tual and  because  the  fire  underwriters'  rules  require  that  the  gasoline 
tank  be  placed  below  the  level  of  the  engine  to  minimize  danger  by 
fire.     In  some  of  the  latest  types  of  carbureters  the  valve  between  the 
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carbureter  proper  and  the  suction,  which  is  intended  to  open  at  high 
speeds,  is  made  automatic  and  opens  by  a  spring.  This  has  given  rise 
to  the  name  "  automatic  carbureter."  In  order  to  more  intimately  mix 
the  spray  with  the  air,  various  devices  have  been  introduced  above 
the  spray,  such  as  cones,  plain  and  corrugated,  pieces  of  wire  gauze 
at  rest  and  spinning  around  under  the  influence  of  a  fan  driven  by 
the  entering  air.  In  technical  language  these  devices  are  known  as 
"  pulverizers,"  but  really  are  nothing  more  than  means  for  breaking 
up  the  gasoline  into  fine  drops  to  permit  of  a  more  intimate  mix- 
ture with  air.  It  was  supposed  that  the  air  would  have  sufficiently 
high  temperature  to  absorb  all  the  vapor  that  would  be  generated 
by  the  spray  which  was  drawn  into  it,  but  in  very  cold  weather  or 
on  very  moist  days  it  was  found  that  at  times  the  results  were  unsat- 
isfactory. For  this  reason  the  air  has  been  heated  in  some  forms  of 
carbureters  by  simply  drawing  it  on  its  way  to  the  carbureter  through 
a  chamber  surrounding  the  exhaust  pipe.  When  the  gasoline  car- 
bureters are  used  for  alcohol  a  higher  temperature  for  vaporization 
and  carburetion  is  required.  Thus  heating  becomes  a  necessity,  and, 
not  only  is  it  desirable  to  extract  heat  from  the  exhaust  pipe  by 
drawing  air  from  the  surrounding  chamber,  but  in  some  cases  the 
mixture  also  is  passed  through  a  heated  chamber  so  that  no  particles 
of  residue  can  remain  unvaporized.  In  some  forms  of  French  car- 
bureters the  heat  of  the  jacket  water,  which  if  it  flows  not  too 
fast  has  a  high  enough  temperature,  has  been  used  for  the  same 
purpose  of  heating  the  air,  the  liquid,  or  the  mixture,  to  insure  com- 
plete vaporization.  But,  as  pointed  out  before,  the  alcohol  will  more 
or  less  vaporize  at  any  temperature,  and  we  have  shown  by  our  engine 
experiments  that  at  ordinary  temperatures,  averaging  about  60*^  to 
80°  F.,  enough  alcohol  can  be  vaporized  to  give  a  working  mixture, 
although  we  also  have  evidence  that  all  the  alcohol  does  not  vaporize, 
the  remainder  passing  out  as  e2diaust  gases  unbumed  or  decom]x>sed. 
The  variation  in  important  and  unimportant  details  of  construction 
in  these  carbureters  intended  either  for  kerosene,  gasoline,  or  alcohol 
is  almost  beyond  belief.  Practically  everybody  who  has  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  these  engines  has  designed  a  carbureter,  and  yet 
it  can  be  proved  beyond  question  that  no  carbureter  on  the  market 
to-day,  be  it  intended  for  any  of  the  fuels  named,  is  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  that  for  which  it  was  designed.  While  some  vaporizers  and 
carbureters  to  some  extent  will  maintain  the  mixture  perfectly  well 
for  some  rate  of  flow  or  some  particular  temperature,  no  carbureter 
that  has  ever  come  to  our  attention  will  maintain  an  absolutely  cor- 
rect mixture  for  high  speed  and  low  speed,  cold  or  hot  air,  moist 
or  dry  air,  or  changes  in  the  rate  of  supply  or  engine  load  that  must 
be  met  with  in  practical  engine  operation. 
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EEFECT  OF  INITIAL  C0MPBE8SI0N. 

By  rather  involved  mathematical  calculation  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  theoretical  efficiency  of  an  internal-combustion  engine  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  compression  given  to  the  combustible  mixture 
during  the  compression  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  greater  the  com- 
pression the  higher  should  be  the  efficieixcy.  In  practice  it  is  found 
that  various  causes  operate  to  diminish  the  efficiency,  thus  tending 
to  offset  the  benefits  of  high  compression.  Still,  with  good  mechan- 
ism it  is  found  that  an  increase  of  compression  up  to  a  considerable 
amount  improves  the  efficiency. 

With  gasoline  the  compression  can  not  be  carried  much  above  80 
pK)unds  per  square  inch  without  danger  of  premature  explosion  of 
the  fuel  charge  in  the  cylinder.  With  alcohol  the  compression  may 
be  safely  increased  to  200  pounds  per  square  inch  if  desired  if  the 
engine  is  well  cooled,  and  in  numerous  European  engines  150  pounds 
have  been  regularly  used. 

PKACnCAL  EXFESIENCE  WITH  ALCOHOL  EHOIHES  IN 

OEBMANT. 

There  is  one  report  available  on  the  comparative  value  in  unskiUed 
hands  doing  commercial  work  of  alcohol  engines  compared  with  the 
machines  they  have  displaced,  both  with  respect  to  fuel  consumption 
and  cost  and  the  care  and  expense  necessary  for  maintenance.  Pro- 
fessor Strecker,  of  Leipzig,  sent  a  circular  letter  to  120  farmers  in 
Germany  who  were  using  alcohol  engines,  which  had  displaced  steam 
engines  for  farm  purposes.  There  were  120  of  these  engines,  of 
three  different  makes  and  ranging  in  size  from  6  to  25  horsepower. 

These  engines  were  working  more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  being  2,500  per  year,  the  minimum  324, 
and  the  average  996.  The  first  question  addressed  to  the  farmers 
concerned  the  amount  of  work  these  engines  were  capable  of  doing 
compared  with  the  engines  they  displaced  at  the  same  rated  horse- 
power; 46  per  cent  thought  them  equal,  47  per  cent  thought  them 
superior,  and  only  4  per  cent  considered  them  inferior,  but  qualified 
this  by  stating  that  the  steam  engine  must  be  fired  with  greater  regu- 
larity. The  next  question  concerned  the  expense  for  fuel.  The 
average  amount  of  coal  used  in  a  steam  engine  was  4.28  kilograms  per 
metric  horsepower  hour,  equivalent  to  9.55  pounds  per  brake  horse- 
power hour,  with  an  addition  of  100  pounds  per  day  for  starting. 
The  price  of  coal  averaged  20.7  marks,  which  is  equivalent  to  $4.47 
per  ton.  The  fuel  used  in  the  alcohol  engine  was  not  all  the  same. 
Nineteen  per  cent  used  German  denatured  alcohol,  81  per  cent  used  a 
mixture  containing  20  per  cent  benzole,  and  the  consumption  varied 
from  1.1  liters  per  German  horsepower  hour  (2.35  pints  per  brake 
horsepower  hour)  maximum  to  0.43  liter  per  German  horsepower 
hour  (0.92  pint  per  brake  horsepower  hour)  minimum,  the  average 
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being  0.57  liter  per  German  horsepower  hour  (1.22  pints  per  brak)8 
horsepower  hour) . 

Denatured  alcohol  cost  at  that  time  in  Germany  17  marks  per  hecto- 
liter (15.2  cents  per  gallon)  and  benzole  costs  21.5  marks  per  hecto- 
liter, equivalent  to  19.4  cents  per  gallon.  The  20  per  cent  benzole 
mixture  therefore  costs  17.9  marks  per  hectoliter  (16.11  cents  per 
gallon).  Gasoline  was  almost  invariably  used  for  starting,  and  85 
liters  (22.4  gallons)  seems  to  be  the  average  amount  necessary  per 
year,  costing  36  marks  per  hectoliter  (32.4  cents  per  gallon),  with  a 
total  cost  for  starting  of  about  80  marks  ($7.26)  per  year.  The  fuel 
consimiption  averaged  4.28  kilograms  of  coal  per  horsepower-hour 
(9.41  pounds)  and  0.57  liter  (1.2  pints  per  horsepower-hour)  for 
alcohol.  This  is  rather  higher  than  reported  in  the  various  tests  on 
these  engines,  but  these  figures  represent  the  average  of  74  engines, 
considering  only  those  of  10  horsepower,  and  assuming  that  the  large 
sizes  balance  the  smaller  sizes.  With  these  figures  a  steam  engine 
with  an  average  of  10  horsepower  operating  1,000  hours  per  year  will 
cost  $240  per  year  for  fuel.  The  alcohol  engine,  operating  the  same 
number  of  hours  at  the  price  given,  would  cost  $253  per  year  for  fuel. 
This  makes  it  appear  that  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  alcohol  engine 
is  greater  than  the  steam  engine  in  spite  of  superiority  of  the  alcohol 
engine  compared  with  steam.  It  is  next  pointed  out  that  the  trans- 
portation of  alcohol  in  tanks  and  barrels  is  cheaper  than  that  of  coal 
(loose) ,  and  the  convenience  in  handling  and  the  elimination  of  a  man 
constantly  attending  the  fire,  such  as  was  found  necessary  ¥^th  steam 
engines,  really  gives  the  alcohol  engine  a  small  advantage  on  oper- 
ating cost.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  cost  of  lubricants  is  no  greater 
for  the  alcohol  engine  than  for  the  steam  engine,  while  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs seems  to  be  less.  Of  the  120  farmers,  9  per  cent  found  the  alco- 
hol engine  to  cost  more  to  maintain,  34  per  cent  found  no  difference, 
and  57  per  cent  found  the  maintenance  less  for  the  alcohol  engine. 
Another  interesting  thing  brought  out  by  the  inquiry  was  that  the 
alcohol  engine  was  capable  of  operating  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  in 
some  cases  with  the  temperature  at  18°  F.  below  freezing,  only  a  little 
more  time  being  required  to  start  up.  It  was  found  also  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  difficulty  in  instructing  the  ordinary  person  in  the 
proper  methods  of  handling  and  operating  these  engines. 

Tlie  number  of  engines  in  use  in  Europe  seems  to  be  quite  large, 
although  definite  information  on  this  is  difficult  to  obtain  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  One  estimate,  on  fairly  good  authority,  places  the  figure 
between  5,000  and  6,000  in  Germany.  The  number  that  will  probably 
be  used  in  this  country  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  the  large  number  of 
builders  now  engaged  in  turning  out  gas  and  gasoline  engines — one 
firm  alone  being  equipped  to  turn  out  425  per  day — seems  to  indicate 
that,  if  the  cost  of  alcohol  fuel  compared  with  gasoline  and  coal  be 
not  too  great  a  handicap,  there  is  a  probability  of  an  exceedingly 
large  industrial  development  in  this  field,  though  not  inmiediately. 
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Besides  the  cost  of  alcohol  per  horsepower-hour  compared  with 
gasoline,  there  is  another  element  that  must  be  favorable  before  the 
introduction  of  the  alcohol  engine  can  become  very  wide,  and  that  is 
the  interest  of  the  builders.  From  correspondence  with  the  builders 
of  gasoline  and  kerosene  engines  in  this  country^  it  appears  that 
practically  all  of  them  are  indifferent  to  the  introduction  of  alcohol 
machines.  They  are  quite  willing  that  their  regular  engines  be  sold 
for  and  used  with  alcohol,  but  they  are  not  inclined  to  give  any 
guaranties  on  performance.  Individually  they  are  decidely  averse 
in  nearly  every  case  to  undertaking  the  development  of  a  special  alco- 
hol engine,  because  this  means  extra  expense  in  drawings,  patterns, 
gigs,  tools,  etc.,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  will  do  very  little  so  long  as 
the  public  will  continue  to  buy  gasoline  and  kerosene  engines  and  not 
insist  upon  having  a  specially  designed  alcohol  machine. 

CONCLXrSIONS. 

The  following  conclusions  regarding  the  use  of  alcohol  as  fuel  for 
engines  as  compared  with  gasoline  are  based  on  the  preliminary 
results  of  the  Department's  experiments,  upon  results  of  the  Euro- 
pean experiments  and  investigations  which  have  been  presented  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  and  upon  the  general  knowledge  of  the  authors : 

(1)  Any  engine  on  the  American  market  to-day,  operating  with 
gasoline  or  kerosene,  can  operate  with  alcohol  fuel  without  any 
structural  change  whatever  with  proper  manipulation. 

(2)  Alcohol  contains  approximately  0.6  of  the  heating  value  of 
gasoline,  by  weight,  and  in  the  Department's  experiments  a  small 
engine  required  1.8  times  as  much  alcohol  as  gasoline  per  horsepower 
hour.  This  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  relative  heating  value 
of  the  fuels,  indicating  practically  the  same  thermal  efficiency  with 
the  two  when  vaporization  is  complete. 

(3)  In  some  cases  carbureters  designed  for  gasoline  do  not  vaporize 
all  the  alcohol  supplied,  and  in  such  cases  the  excess  of  alcohol  con- 
sumed is  greater  than  indicated  above. 

(4)  The  absolute  excess  of  alcohol  consumed  over  gasoline  or  kero- 
sene will  be  reduced  by  such  changes  as  will  increase  the  thermal 
efficiency  of  the  engine. 

(5)  The  thermal  efficiency  of  these  engines  can  be  improved  when 
they  are  to  be  operated  by  alcohol,  first  by  altering  the  construction 
of  the  carbureter  to  accomplish  complete  vaporization,  and  second, 
by  increasing  the  compression  very  materially. 

(6)  An  engine  designed  for  gasoline  or  kerosene  can,  without  any 
material  alterations  to  adapt  it  to  alcohol,  give  slightly  more  power 
(about  10  per  cent)  than  when  operated  with  gasoline  or  kerosene,  but 
this  increase  is  at  the  expense  of  greater  consumption  of  fuel.  By 
alterations  designed  to  adapt  the  engine  to  new  fuel  this  excess  of 
power  may  be  increased  to  about  20  per  cent. 

(7)  Because  of  the  increased  output  without  corresponding  increase 
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in  size,  alcohol  engines  should  sell  for  less  per  horsepower  than  gaso- 
line or  kerosene  engines  of  the  same  class. 

(8)  The  different  designs  of  gasoline  or  kerosene  engines  are  not 
equally  well  adapted  to  the  burning  of  alcohol,  though  all  may  bum 
it  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

(9)  Storage  of  alcohol  and  its  use  in  engines  is  much  less  danger- 
ous than  that  of  gasoline,  as  well  as  being  decidedly  more  pleasant 

(10)  The  exhaust  from  an  alcohol  engine  is  less  likely  to  be 
offensive  than  the  exhaust  from  a  gasoline  or  kerosene  engine, 
although  there  will  be  some  odor,  due  to  lubricating  oil  and  imper- 
fect combustion,  if  the  engine  is  not  skillfully  operated. 

(11)  It  requires  no  more  skill  to  operate  an  alcohol  engine  than 
one  intended  for  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

(12)  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cost  of  repairs  and 
lubrication  will  be  any  greater  for  an  alcohol  engine  than  for  one 
built  for  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

(13)  There  seems  to  be  no  tendency  for  the  interior  of  an  alcohol 
engine  to  become  sooty,  as  is  the  case  with  gasoline  and  kerosene. 

(14)  With  proper  manipulation,  there  seems  to  be  no  undue  cor- 
rosion of  the  interior  due  to  the  use  of  alcohol. 

(15)  The  fact  that  the  e2diaust  from  the  alcohol  engine  is  not  as 
hot  as  that  from  gasoline  and  kerosene  engines  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  will  be  less  danger  from  fire,  less  offense  in  a  room  traversed 
by  the  exhaust  pipe,  and  less  possibility  of  burning  the  lubricating 
oil.  This  latter  point  is  also  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  exhaust 
shows  less  smokiness. 

(16)  In  localities  where  there  is  a  supply  of  cheap  raw  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol,  and  which  are  at  the  same 
time  remote  from  the  source  of  supply  of  gasoline,  alcohol  may 
immediately  compete  with  gasoline  as  a  fuel  for  engines. 

(17)  If,  as  time  goes  on,  kerosene  and  its  distillates  become  scarcer 
and  dearer  by  reason  of  exhaustion  of  natural  deposits,  the  alcohol 
engine  will  become  a  stronger  and  stronger  competitor,  with  a  pos- 
sibility that  in  time  it  may  entirely  supplant  the  kerosene  and  gaso- 
line engines. 

(18)  By  reason  of  its  greater  safety  and  its  adaptability  to  the 
work,  alcohol  should  immediately  supplant  gasoline  for  use  in  boats. 

(19)  By  reason  of  cleanliness  in  handling  the  fuel,  increased 
safety  in  fuel  storage,  and  less  offensiveness  in  the  exhaust,  alcohol 
engines  will,  in  part,  displace  gasoline  engines  for  automobile  work, 
but  only  when  cost  of  fuel  for  operation  is  a  subordinate  considera- 
tion. In  this  field  it  is  impossible  to  conveniently  increase  the  com- 
pression because  of  starting  difficulties,  so  that  the  efficiency  can  not 
be  improved  as  conveniently  as  in  other  types  of  engines. 

(20)  In  most  localities  it  is  unlikely  that  alcohol  power  will  be 
cheaper  or  as  cheap  as  gasoline  power  for  some  time  to  come. 
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LEGUMINOUS  CROPS  FOR  GREEN  MANURING. 


0BEE9  MAHininrG. 

Green  manuring,  or  the  plowing  under  of  green  crops  (figs.  1  and  2) , 
is  one  of  the  oldest  methods  used  to  maintain  or  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  soil.     The  effect  of  green  manuring  varies  according 


to  the  original  character  of  the  soil.  In.  general,  sandy  or  gravelly 
soils  are  made  darker  in  color  and  become  more  retentive  of  moisture. 
Clayey  soils  are  made  more  porous  and  friable,  so  that  they  are  less 
likely  to  puddle  or  bake,  and  are  less  subject  to  washing.  Loamy 
soils  are  less  noticeably  affected  than  others. 

The  most  important  object  achieved  by  green  manuring  is  the 
addition  of  humus  to  the  soil.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  best 
green-manure  crop  is  that  which  furnishes  the  largest  amount  of 
material  which  will  readily  decay  in  the  soil  and  thus  form  humus. 
There  are,  however,  additional  ways  in  which  such  a  crop  may  be  bene- 
ficial.    Deep-rooted  plants  are  decidedly  preferable  to  shallow-rooted 
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ones  because  they  penetrate  into  the  subsoil.  In  this  way  air  and 
water  find  entrance,  especially  after  the  roots  decay.  Thus  in  a 
way  every  deep-rooted  plant  is  a  subsoiler.  It  is  also  supposed 
that  such  plants,  especially  when  plowed  under,  tend  to  enrich  the 
surface  soil  with  potash  and  phosphorus  from  the  subsoil,  thus  bringing 
these  substances  within  the  reach  of  shallow-rooted  plants. 

Leguminous  plants  are  more  valuable  for  green  manuring  than 
others  because  they  not  only  provide  humus  but  also  have  the  ability 
to  use  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  which  upon  decaying  they  add  to  the 
soil.  For  this  reason  green-manure  crops  should  always  be  legumes 
if  such  are  adapted  to  the  particular  locality  where  needed  and  can  be 
sown  at  the  time  desired. 

THE  TTSE  OF  GEEE9  KANTTEES. 

Green  manuring  as  a  definite  farm  practice  can  be  recommended 
only  imder  certain  conditions.     It  is  profitable  in  upbuildmg  poor 


soils  and  in  improving  the  physical  condition  of  sandy,  clayey,  and 
adobe  soils.  In  orchards  green  manures  may,  as  a  rule,  be  used  very 
advantageously,  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  fruit  crops. 

Green  manuring  can  not  be  recommended  on  good  soils,  except  at 
long  intervals  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  need  either 
of  more  humus  or  more  nitrogen.  Where  red  clover  or  alfalfa  can  be 
used  in  rotation  the  need  of  a  special  green-manure  crop  is  seldom  felt. 
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The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  about  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the 
cloTer  plant  and  nearly  one-half  of  that  of  alfalfa  is  in  the  root,  so  that 
these  plants  virtuaUy  produce  a  green-manure  crop  under  the  ground 
in  addition  to  the  regular  crop  of  hay.  Sweet  clover  is  another  plant 
of  this  class  and  of  wide  adaptation  as  to  soil  and  climate,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  hay  is  not  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  so  that  it  is  used  in 
limited  sections  only. 

A  serious  objection  to  a  green-manure  crop  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
must  ordinarily  take  the  place  of  a  regular  crop,  so  that  the  income 
from  the  land  is  lost  for  the  season.  The  value  of  the  practice  in 
any  particular  case  must  be  measured  by  the  results  secured  in  the 
subsequent  crop.  Frequently  it  will  happen  that  as  good  or  nearly  as 
good  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers;  in 
such  cases  it  is  often  best  to  use  them,  thus  retaining  the  use  of  the 
land  for  the  season.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  humus  of  the  soil 
becomes  depleted  and  must  be  replaced.  Where  clover  or  some  simi- 
lar large-rooted  crop  can  not  be  used  in  rotation,  recourse  must  be 
had  either  to  green  manuring  or  to  the  application  of  barnyard 
manure. 

The  use  of  green  manures  in  semiarid  regions  is  as  a  rule  impracti- 
cable, as  with  insuflBcient  moisture  vegetable  matter  decays  very 
slowly.  The  soil  is  thus  filled  with  air  spaces  and  loses  much  more 
water  by  evaporation. 

THE  PEINCIPAL  LS0XJMINOTTS  CEOPS. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  15  leguminous  field  crops  that  are 
more  or  less  extensively  grown.  In  the  approximate  order  of  their 
imi>ortance  they  are  as  follows:  Red  clover,  alfalfa,  cowpeas,  alsike 
clover,  crimson  clover,  white  clover,  Canada  peas,  soy  beans,  pea- 
nuts, vetch,  velvet  beans,  Japan  clover,  and  bur  clover.  A  few 
more  are  cultivated  to  a  less  extent,  as  sweet  clover,  beggarweed, 
grass  peas,  fenugreek,  and  horse  beans.  Many  others  have  been 
tested  in  an  experimental  way,  but  as  yet  are  not  grown  as  crops. 

From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  legumes  may  be  classified  into 
three  groups:  (1)  Summer  annuals,  including  cowpeas,  soy  beans, 
peanuts,  beans,  velvet  beans,  and  in  the  North  common  vetch  and 
Canada  peas;  (2)  Winter  annuals,  comprising  crimson  clover,  bur 
clover,  hairy  vetch,  and  in  the  South  common  vetch  and  Canada 
peas;  (3)  ^i^nniofo  or  perenniafe,  embracing  red  clover,  white  clover, 
alsike  clover,  alfalfa,  and  sweet  clover. 

Each  of  these  crops  can  be  grown  advantageously  only  in  a  more 
or  less  definitely  limited  region.  For  the  particular  purpose  in 
view,  it  rarely  happens  that  a  choice  of  two  or  more  equally  valuable 
l^umes  is  offered.     Usually  one  is  so  much  superior  to  any  other 
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available  that  substitution  is  practically  out  of  the  question.  In  a 
few  cases,  however,  the  use  of  one  legume  in  place  of  another  is 
practicable.  Thus  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  are  agriculturally  much 
alike  and  are  adapted  to  nearly  the  same  regions.  In  a  like  man- 
ner crimson  clover,  bur  clover,  and  the  vetches  over  a  large  area 
may  be  used  one  in  place  of  another.  In  some  sections  the  culture  of 
red  clover  is  no  longer  profitable,  principally  owing  to  diseases. 
Alsike  clover  has  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute,  but  the 
yield  is  ordinarily  much  less.  There  is  also  an  increasing  use  of 
alfalfa  in  place  of  red  clover,  but  with  alfalfa  the  best  practice  is  to 
keep  the  fields  in  this  crop  three  years  or  longer. 

HOW  LEGUMES  GET  NITE0GE9  FEOM  THE  AIB. 

It  was  known  even  in  ancient  times  that  much  larger  crops  of 
various  kinds  could  be  produced  on  land  that  had  been  in  clover  or 
lupines  the  previous  season. 

In  modem  agriculture  the  value  of  legumes  is  quite  generally 
appreciated,  as  seen  in  the  conmion  practice  of  growing  clover  or 
some  other  legume  in  rotation  at  frequent*  intervals.  The  reason 
why  legumes  have  a  beneficial  effect  was  discovered  by  Hellriegel 
and  Wilfanh  in  1886,  though  many  accurate  experiments  had  long 
before  proved  the  fact. 

An  examination  of  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants  will  reveal  on 
many  of  them  nodules  or  tubercles;  sometimes  very  few,  sometimes 
very  many.  (See  figs.  4,  7,  and  14.)  These  vary  in  size  and  shape 
according  to  the  kind  of  plant.  Thus,  on  red  clover  (see  fig.  4)  they 
are  more  or  less  round,  and  quite  small;  on  the  cowpea  they  are 
also  round  and  nearly  smooth,  but  much  larger;  on  the  velvet  bean 
they  may  even  reach  the  size  of  a  pigeon  egg;  on  the  vetches  they 
are  irregular,  both  in  shape  and  size.  The  differences  in  the  tubercles 
are  such  that  in  many  cases  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  plant  to 
which  the  root  belongs. 

Hellriegel  and  others  have  proved  beyond  any  question  that 
when  leguminous  plants  have  these  tubercles  on  the  roots  they 
can  make  use  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air;  when  they  do  not  have 
these  tubercles  they  are  powerless  to  do  this,  but  must  obtain  their 
supply  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil  in  the  same  manner  as  most  other 
plants.  It  has  further  been  proved  that  these  tubercles  are  caused  by 
a  certain  kind  of  bacteria,  and  that  it  is  really  by  these  bacteria  that 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  absorbed  so  that  it  can  be  used  by  the  clover 
or  by  other  legumes.  There  is  thus  a  peculiar  interrelation  estab- 
lished between  the  leguminous  plant  and  the  bacteria.  The  latter 
obtain  their  principal  nourishment  from  the  legume,  while  in  turn 
they  provide  nitrogen  from  the  air  which  can  be  xised  by  the  host 
plant. 
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nrOCULATIOH. 

Nearly  every  legume  has  its  own  particular  strain  of  nodule  bac- 
teria. For  example,  that  of  the  clover  is  different  from  that  of  alfalfa, 
and  that  of  the  cowpea  distinct  from  that  of  the  soy  bean.  In  plant- 
ing a  leguminous  crop  for  the  first  time  it  will  therefore  often  happen 
that  no  tubercles  will  form  on  the  roots,  because  the  proi>er  kind  of 
bacteria  is  not  present  in  the  soil.  These  may  be  supplied  by  scatter- 
ing soil  from  a  field  where  the  crop  in  question  has  been  recently 
grown,  or  by  using  an  artificial  cultiu-e  of  the  proper  bacteria.  After 
the  field  is  once  thoroughly  inoculated  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty 
afterwards  in  getting  an  abundant  supply  of  root  tubercles. 

The  same  strain  of  bacteria  will  often  inoculate  different  closely 
related  legumes.  Thus  alfalfa,  bur  clover,  and  sweet  clover  are 
tubercled  by  the  same  strain;  a  different  strain  inoculates  most  kinds 
of  vetches,  as  well  as  the  field  and  garden  peas;  still  another  strain  is 
apparently  used  by  red  clover,  white  clover,  and  alsike  clover  in 
common. 

There  is  a  marked  variation  among  different  legumes,  both  in  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  naturally  tubercled  and  in  the  ease  with 
which  different  ones  may  be  artificially  inoculated.  Natural  inoc- 
ulation presupposes  the  existence  of  the  proper  germ  in  the  soil, 
and  this  is  nearly  always  present  over  areas  where  a  particular  legume 
has  been  generally  grown.  Thus  red  clover  is  practically  always 
naturally  inoculated  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  United  States 
and  cowpeas  in  the  southeastern.  Alfalfa  is  naturally  tubercled  as 
a  rule  in  the  West,  while  in  the  East  artificial  inoculation  is  usually 
necessary. 

Artificial  inoculation  is  usually  accomplished  with  ease  as  regards 
cowpeas,  red  clover,  vetches,  field  peas,  and  most  other  legumes. 
Soy  beans,  however,  frequently  give  negative  results.  Sweet  clover 
is  much  more  readily  inoculated  than  alfalfa,  though  both  use  the 
same  strain  of  bacteria. 

In  some  cases  the  tubercle  germs  occur  in  sufficient  abundance  on 
the  seeds  to  provide  inoculation.  This  occurs  more  particularly  on 
seeds  that  are  tramped  out  by  oxen  or  which  otherwise  become  cov- 
ered with  dust  from  the  field.  An  interesting  illustration  of  this 
occurred  in  1906  in  the  case  of  guar,  an  East  Indian  legume.  Neither 
this  plant  nor  any  closely  related  species  had  previously  been  grown  in 
this  country.  Nevertheless,  at  Chillicothe,  Tex.,  the  plants  were 
abimdantly  tubercled. 
21913— No.  278—07—2 
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SOTOtCES  OF  SOIL  NITEOOEH. 

Nitrogen,  as  purchased  in  commercial  fertilizers,  such  >as  nitrate  of 
soda,  guano,  tankage,  and  dried  blood,  is  the  most  expensive  manu- 
rial  substance  a  farmer  has  to  buy.  Its  cost  in  these  various  forms 
ranges  from  15  to  20  cents  a  poimd.  To  a  very  large  extent,'at  least, 
the  purchase  of  the  costly  nitrogenous  fertiUzers  can  be  avoided  by 
the  growing  of  green-manure  crops,  especially  legumes. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  in  which  nitrogen  is  naturally  added 
to  the  soil.  The  first  and  much  more  important  way  is  by  means  of 
legumes.  This  takes  place  only  when  the  roots  of  the  leguminous 
plant  bear  bacterial  nodules  or  tubercles.  The  amoimt  of  nitrogen 
that  any  particular  legume  can  add  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  tubercles  on  its  roots.  Little  is  known 
regarding  the  relative  abilities  of  diflFerent  legumes  to  fix  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  though  they  differ  widely.  It  has  sometimes  been  assumed 
that  those  are  most  efficient  whose  herbage  is  richest  in  this  sub- 
stance. This  is  at  least  questionable,  as  these  same  species  may  be 
able  to  utilize  more  of  the  soil  nitrogen  than  others. 

The  second  way  in  which  nitrogen  is  added  to  the  soil  is  through  the 
activity  of  certain  soil  bacteria.  These,  especially  if  provided  with 
decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  are  able  to  use  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air,  forming  nitrogen  compounds.  The  amount  of  the  nitrogen 
thus  fixed  depends  on  a  nimiber  of  factors.  A  supply  of  decaying 
material  must  be  available  as  food  for  the  bacteria,  the  soil  must  be 
well  aerated  and  must  not  be  sour,  and  there  must  be  lime  or  other 
substance  in  the  soil  with  which  the  nitrogen  can  be  combined.  With 
these  conditions  fulfilled  the  bacteria  are  most  active  when  the  soil  is 
warm — that  is,,  in  summer.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  principal 
benefit  achieved  by  summer  fallowing  is  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  by  soil  bacteria.  It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  in  experi- 
ments green-manure  crops  have  yielded  the  best  results  when  turned 
under  shallow.  This  result  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  best 
conditions  are  thus  provided  for  the  activity  or  the  soil  bacteria. 

Two  general  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of  nitrogen  added 
to  the  soil  by  a  leguminous  crop  have  been  employed.  The  first  is  by 
analyzing  the  soil  before  the  crop  is  grown  and  again  afterward.  The 
other  method  is  to  determine  the  nitrogen  content  of  plants  with 
tubercles  as  compared  with  those  that  have  no  tubercles.  The  differ- 
ence will  show  approximately  the  amount  of  nitrogen  gathered  from 
the  air.  The  error,  if  any,  in  the  latter  method  will  be  an  underesti- 
mate, as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  nitrogen  passes  from  the 
root  tubercles  to  the  soil  before  the  plant  is  mature. 

At  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  it  was  found  that 
cowpea  plants  with  tubercles  on  the  roots  were  not  only  much  larger, 
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but  that  they  also  were  much  richer  in  nitrogen.  Those  with  tuber- 
cles yielded  3.96  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  while  those  without  tubercles 
had  but  2.22  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

At  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  it  was  found  that 
soy  beans  with  tubercles  on  the  roots  yielded  113.55  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre,  while  those  without  tubercles  yielded  but  75.98  pounds. 
Cowpeas  yielded,  respectively,  139.21  and  118.45  pounds.  Thus  the 
soy  bean  tubercles  increased  the  amount  of  nitrogen  by  37.57  pounds 
per  acre,  or  neariy  50  per  cent,  while  the  cowpea  increase  was  but  20.76 
pounds  per  acre,  or  a  little  more  than  20  per  cent. 

LOSS  OF  SOIL  HITEOOEH. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  xmder  certain  conditions  nitrogen 
may  escape  from  the  soil  as  a  gas.  This  result  is  brought  about 
principally  by  certain  organisms,  called  denitrifying  bacteria,  that 
break  up  nitrogen  compounds  and  permit  the  nitrogen  to  escape, 
usually  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Little  is  yet  known  of  this  process, 
but  it  is  believed  to  occur  xmder  various  different  conditions.  There 
are  probably  different  bacteria  which  xmder  different  conditions  caxise 
these  losses.  It  is  known,  however,  that  large  loss  is  likely  to  occxir 
when  there  is  present  abundant  decaying  matter,  high  temperatxu^e, 
and  lack  of  air.  Such  losses  occur  particularly  in  rich  water-logged 
lands  and  in  manxire  heaps.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  good  practice 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  large  store  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  crops.  For  the  same  reason  green-manxu'e  crops  should 
not  be  xised  on  lands  that  are  decidedly  wet. 

COMPOSITION  OF  GEEEN-MAHUEE  CEOPS. 

The  essential  fertilizing  substances  added  to  the  soil  as  manxu*es 
are  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash.  The  accompanying  table 
gives  the  amoxmt  of  these  substances  in  both  the  tops  and  roots  of 
several  legumes,  as  shown  by  a  number  of  analyses  of  each. 

It  has  been  f oxmd  that  all  plants  vary  widely  in  the  relative  amount 
of  these  materials  they  contain.  The  same  plant  varies  when  grown 
on  different  soils  or  in  different  seasons  on  the  same  soil.  The  caxise 
for  the  variation  in  nitrogen  has  been  fully  explained.  The  reason 
for  the  variation  as  regards  the  other  substances  which  are  obtained 
wholly  from  the  soil  are  obscure.  In  the  accompanying  table  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  variation  in  legumes  as  regards  phosphorxis  and 
potash  is  nearly  as  great  in  any  one  legume  as  it  is  between  different 
legumes.  It  has  been  suggested  by  several  writers  that  certain  green- 
manxire  crops  by  feeding  heavily  on  phosphorus  and  potash  make 
these  substances  more  available  to  subsequent  crops.     It  is  very 
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doubtful  whether  this  is  true,  but  if  it  is  there  is  little  apparent 
advantage  of  any  one  legume  over  another  in  this  respect. 

Fertilizing  materials  in  100  pounds  of  dry  substance, 
[Compiled  from  various  souioes.] 


Red  clover: 

Tops 

Tops  : , 

Tops 

Tops 

RooU 

Alfalfa: 

Tops , 

Tops , 

Tops , 

Roots 

Crimson  clover: 

Tops 

Tops 

Tops 

Roots 

Cowpea: 

Tops 

Tops 

Tops 

Tops 

Tops 

Tops 


Phosphoric 

nitrogen. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

2.56 

0.72 

2.07 

38 

1.97 

.56 

2.81 

.65 

2.74 

.84 

2.42 

.58 

2.30 

.53 

2.19 

.51 

2.04 

.43 

2.38 

1.10 

2.05 

.40 

1.95 

.36 

1.50 

.47 

2.32 

.51 

1.81 

.65 

1.50 

.30 

1.95 

.52 

1.75 

.45 

2.23 

.57 

Potash. 


Pownds. 
1.40 
2.20 
1.86 
3.10 


1.42 
1.46 
1.68 

.48 

1.56 
1.31 
1.17 
1.02 

2.02 
1.29 
1.53 
1.47 
1.27 
2.00 


Plant  and  part. 


Nitrogen.  ^**^'?5^^'^  PoUah. 


Cowpea— Cont'd, 

Tops 

Roots 

Roots 

Roots 

Roots 

Soybean: 

Tops 

Tops 

Tops 

Tops 

Tops 

Tops 

Tops 

Roots 

Roots 

Roots 

Velvet  bean 

Common  vetch: 

Tops 

Tops 

Tops 

Roots 


Pounds. 
2.09 
1.19 
.68 
1.46 
1.40 

2.06 
2.32 
2.97 
2.60 
1.53 
2.01 
1.75 
.81 
1.22 
1.11 
2.61 

3.53 
3.18 
2.27 
2.19 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

.56 

3.04 

.67 

1.94 

.64 

1.16 

.16 

-77 

.73 

.76 

.80 

1.20 

.67 

1.08 

.55 

1.98 

.65 

2.23 

.57 

1.76 

.65 

2.17 

.40 

1.32 

.36 

.90 

.32 

.24 

.35 

.87 

.53 

3.84 

.74 

2.56 

.77 

3.50 

.62 

1.97 

.79 

1.18 

0EEE9  MANTTBING  COMPABED  WITH  FEEDIH0. 

Barnyard  manure  contains  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
fertilizing  substance  in  the  feeds  used.  It  is  beyond  question  a 
better  practice  from  all  standpoints  to  feed  a  crop,  whether  legumi- 
nous or  nonleguminous,  and  then  distribute  the  manure  over  the 
land,  than  it  is  to  plow  under  the  whole  crop.  This  practice  utilizes 
the  whole  feed  value  of  the  crop.  Further,  it  returns  an  important 
part  of  it  to  the  soil  in  a  highly  available  form  for  plant  food.  Un- 
questionably this  is  the  very  best  farm  practice  in  maintaining  soil 
fertility.  Were  it  possible  on  any  farm  to  feed  the  entire  product 
to  Uve  stock,  returning  the  manure  to  the  soil,  the  productivity  of 
that  farm  would  be  maintained  indefinitely.  The  only  depletion 
that  would  occur  would  be  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  p>otash 
and  phosphorus  sold  in  the  live-stock  product.  The  loss  of  nitrogen 
would  be  more  than  maintained  by  the  activity  of  the  soil  bacteria. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  other  causes  than  the  removal  of 
plant  food  may  reduce  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  Such  causes  as 
sour  soil,  the  deleterious  effect  of  one  crop  upon  the  succeeding  one, 
and  poor  tillage  may  and  often  do  result  in  poor  crops.  These  causes 
are,  however,  largely  within  the  control  of  the  farmer  and  in  no  way 
affect  the  general  statements  above  made. 

The  feeding  of  crops,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
total  demand  for  live  stock.  The  total  number  of  live  stock  required 
to  supply  the  market  demands  can  fiunish  but  a  small  proportion  of 
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the  manure  needed.  On  this  account  tha  practical  use  of  barnyard 
manure  is  naturally  limited  to  regions  where  axiimal  husbandry  is 
prominent.  Where  stock  raising  is  but  Uttle  developed  recourse 
must  be  had  to  other  fertilizers.  It  is  primarily  in  such  regions  that 
the  use  of  .;reen  manures  is'  necessitated. 

OECHAED  COVEB  CE0P8. 

The  term  "cover  crops'*  was  originally  used  to  iaclude  crops 
grown  for  various  diverse  purposes,  such  as  to  pravent  soil  washing,  to 
hold  drifting  snow,  for  keeping  the  soil  warm  in  winter,  and  to  hasten 
the  ripening  of  wood.  As  these  crops  were  used  largely  iu  orchaids 
and  as  they  were  often  legumes,  so  that  they  might  serve  also  as  green 
manures,  the  term  ** cover  crop"  is  frequently  used  to  include  crops 
grown  in  orchards  primarily  for  green  manure 

The  growing  of  leguminous  crops  in  orchards  is  generally  con- 
sidered exceUent  practice,  except  in  dry  regions  where  irrigation  is 
impracticable. 

In  the  citrus  orchards  of  southern  California  a  munber  of  different 
legumes  are  used  as  winter  cover  crops;  among  them  Canada  peas, 
common  vetch,  hairy  vetch,  and  fenugreek.  Besides  these,  many 
others  have  been  tried  in  an  experimental  way,  such  as  horse  beans, 
scarlet  vetch,  black-piu-ple  vetch,  lupines,  sweet  clover,  and  berseem. 
The  two  first  mentioned  are  most  used  at  present,  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  the  practice  is  decidedly  profitable.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  lack  of  accurate  data  on  this  point.  Some  orange  growers 
are  also  using  cowpeas  as  a  summer  cover  crop. 

In  Delaware  and  other  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  crimson 
clover  is  the  most  common  legume  used  as  a  cover  crop.  To  a  less 
extent  common  vetch  and  hairy  vetch  are  employed. 

At  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  it  was  found  that 
apple  trees  grew  more  rapidly  and  yielded  larger  crops  when  the 
orchard  was  kept  in  grass.  After  each  mowing  the  straw  was  used  as 
a  mulch  about  the  trees.  Where  the  trees  were  cultivated  in  a  circle 
of  3  or  4  feet  about  the  base,  the  results  were  distiirctly  inferior. 
Clean  summer  culture  with  a  winter  cover  crop  gave  results  inter- 
mediate between  the  other  two. 

It  is  probable  that  the  best  results  in  different  portions  of  the 
country  will  be  obtained  by  different  methods.  There  is  much  need 
of  determining  accurately  the  results  of  different  treatments  as 
shown  both  by  tinb  growth  of  the  trees  and  the  crop  produced. 
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14 
CE0P8  TO  F0LL0T7  0BEEV  MANTTRES. 

The  plowing  imder  of  large  quantities  of  green  herbage,  as  illustrated 
in  figure  2,  p.  6,  especially  when  this  is  done  during  the  siunmer, 
often  brings  about  the  formation  of  considerable  acid,  or,  in  other 
words,  makes  the  soil  sour.  This  condition  may  be  corrected  by 
the  use  of  lime,  which  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to  a 
ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  Some  farmers  claim  to  get  much  better 
results  by  applying  the  lime  before  plowing  under  the  crop.  In  any 
case,  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  green  manure  after  being  plowed  under 
decay  a  month  or  more  before  planting  the  succeeding  crop. 

The  full  results  of  a  green  manure  are  obtained  only  after  it  is  com- 
pletely decayed  and  changed  into  a  soluble  form.  This  requires  con- 
siderable time,  so  that  tlie  beneficial  results  are  often  shown  for  two  or 
more  seasons. 

Generally  speaking,  cultivated  crops  are  the  best  to  follow  green 
manures.  The  tillage  of  such  crops  hastens  the  decay  of  the  vegetable 
matter  and,  by  aerating  the  soil,  favors  additional  nitrogen  fixation 
by  the  soil  bacteria.  Com,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  on  most 
soils,  derive  great  benefit  when  following  green  manures.  Rye  and 
oats  are  likewise  good  crops  to  use  in  this  way.  Wheat  and  barley 
give  varying  results,  often  very  favorable,  but  not  infrequently  there 
is  no  increase  or  even  a  loss.  This  is  especially  true  the  first  season 
following  a  green-manure  crop. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  A  aEEEN-MAHTIBE  CKOP. 

Whenever  a  green-manure  crop  is  to  be  used,  preference  should  be 
given  to  a  legume  if  it  is  available,  because  such  a  crop  will  add  ma- 
terially to  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil.  Where  there  is  a  choice 
between  two  or  more  legumes,  the  question  arises  as  to  which  is  to  be 
preferred.  Among  the  important  points  that  determine  the  value  of  a 
leguminous  crop  are  (1)  its  value  as  forage,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  either  as  hay  or  pasture;  (2)  its  ability  to  supply  additional 
nitrogen.  Other  points  that  deserve  consideration  are  the  cost  of  the 
seed,  the  ease  of  plowing  xmder  the  crop,  the  deep-rootedness  of  the 
plants,  and  their  ability  to  choke  out  weeds.  On  lands  of  fair  quality 
the  largest  profit  is  usually  obtained  by  using  the  crop  as  fodder. 
This  may  be  done  by  harvesting  it  for  hay,  leaving  only  the  stubble  to 
be  added  to  the  soil,  or  by  pasturing  the  crop,  by  which  means  the 
most  of  it  is  retiuned  to  enrich  the  land. 

Where  the  whole  crop  is  plowed  under,  the  effect  on  the  subsequent 
crops  is  determined  mainly  by  three  factors,  namely,  the  amount  of 
humus  formed,  which  is  directly  measured  by  the  tonnage  of  the  crop; 
the  physical  changes  brought  about  in  the  soil,  and  the  quantity  of 
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nitrogen  taken  from  the  air  and  added  to  the  soil.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  addition  of  nitrogen  is  the  most  important  of  these 
factors.  While  different  legumes  are  known  to  vary  in  their  respec- 
tive abilities  to  absorb  atmospheric  nitrogen,  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
learned  on  the  subject.  If  the  benefit  of  different  legumes  is  propor- 
tional to  the  amoimt  of  nitrogen  each  adds  to  the  soil,  then  their 
relative  values  can  be  determined  in  advance.  Thus  far  the  value 
of  different  green  manures  has  been  determined  wholly  or  mainly 
by  tlie  influence  they  have  on  the  succeeding  crop  or  crops. 

THE  PEIHCIPAL  GBEEH-MAHTIEE  CEOPS. 
BED  CLOVEB. 

Red  clover  (figs.  3  and  4)  is  the  most  common  legume  used  in  rota- 
tions in  the  Northern  States.     It  is  usually  grown  with  timothy, 
following  wheat   or  other  small 
grains.     As  a  general  rule  the. 
timothy  seed  is  sown  in  the  fall 
with  the  grain,  and  the  clover  is 
sov  n  the  following  spring.  While         g^    ^^^     ^  f 
the  beneficial  effect  of  plowing 
under  red  clover  or  red  clover 
sod  is  well  known,  there  has  been 
but  little  work  done  at  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  to 
determine  accurately  the  amoimt 
of  benefit  thus  secured.     Results 
obtained  at  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  gave  an 
average  yield  of  SS^'^o  bushels  of  < 
com  where  this  crop  was  grown  < 
year  after  year  on  the  same  land. 
In  rotations,  the  average  yield 
was  55^*5  bushels   for  the  first 
crop  after  clover  and  48 1  bush- 
els for  the  second  crop  after  clover. 

Some  exceedingly  interesting 
results  on  red  clover  as  a  green 
manure,  secured  by  the  Central 
Experimental  Farm,Ottawa,Can- 

j      i_  ^11  1  !•   1      1  Fio.  3.— Red  clover. 

ada,nave  recently  been  published. 

In  one  of  these  experiments  four  plats  were  planted  to  spring  grains 
with  red  clover  and  four  to  the  same  grains  without  red  clover. 
After  the  grain  crops  were  harvested  the  clover  was  allowed  to  grow 
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on  the  four  plats,  and  having  attained  a  good  growth  was  plowed 
under  in  October.  The  remaining  four  plats  without  red  clover  were 
plowed  at  the  same  time.  The  following  spring  all  eight  plats  were 
seeded  to  oats.  Those  that  had  been  in  clover  yielded  an  average 
of  49^jf  bushels  to  the  acre,  against  38^  bushels  for  the  plats  that 
had  no  clover.  All  four  of  the  plats  that  had  been  in  clover  showed 
an  increase,  the  greatest  being  19§  bushels  and  the  least  7t  bushels. 
Without  additional  fertilizers  the  same  plats  were  seeded  the  follow- 
ing year  to  barley.     Those  that  had  been  in  clover  yielded  an  average 

of  37 1  bushels  to  the 
acre,  while  the  others 
yielded  but  29  bush- 
els. This  experiment 
furnishes  a  clear  dem- 
onstration that  the 
good  effect  of  the  clo- 
ver lasts  more  than 
one  season. 

In  another  exoeri- 
ment  oats  were  grcwn 
on  four  plats,  follow- 
ing, respectively, 
brome-grass,  mixed 
grass  without  clover, 
mixed  grass  with  clo- 
ver, and  clover  alone. 
The  respective  yields 

were33TV,36A,46TV, 
and  43i  bushels.  The 
average  of  the  two 
plats  where  no  clover 
had  been  used  was  34  J 
bushels,  while  that  of 
the  two  where  clo- 
ver had  been  used 
averaged  44  J  bushels. 

FiQ.  4.— Roots  of  red  clover  showing  nodules.  _,,         ,  /».       j      •        j 

The  benefit  derived 
from  the  red  clover  therefore  amounted  to  10  bushels  per  acre  more 
than  was  derived  from  the  grasses. 

Other  experiments  conducted  in  this  same  series  showed  very 
marked  favorable  results  both  to  crops  of  fodder  com  and  potatoes 
following  clover.  In  the  case  of  com  the  increase  amounted  to  40 
per  cent  and  in  the  case  of  potatoes  to  28  per  cent. 
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COWPEAS. 

The  cowpea  (fig.  5)  is  used  more  than  any  other  crop  as  a  soil  reno- 
vator in  the  South.  Its  use  is  rapidly  increasing,  but  is  yet  far  from 
general.  During  the  past  few  years  the  high  price  of  the  seed  has 
tended  to  discourage  more  extensive  growing.  Recent  progress  in 
the  harvesting  of  cowpea  seed  by  machinery  will  doubtless  materially 
reduce  its  cost.     The  seed  is  at  present  almost  entirely  picked  by  hand. 

The  cowpea  is  character- 
ized by  remarkable  ability 
to  grow  in  poor  soils  and  to 
cover  the  ground  so  densely 
as  to  choke  out  most  weeda 
It  usually  bears  an  abun 
dance  of  tubercles  on  its 
roots,  whether  the  soil  has 
been  inoculated  or  not, 
although  in  new  localities 
where  the  cowpea  has  not 
been  previously  grown  the 
tubercles  may  be  absent. 
In  such  cases  inoculation  is 
necessary,  for  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  it  is 
through  the  tubercles  on  the 
roots  that  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  cowpea  or  other 
legume  largely  depend. 

Cowpeas  are  very  com- 
m  o  n  1  y    planted    between 
rows  of  com  at  the  time  of 
the  last  cultivation,  or  they 
are  broadcasted  upon   the 
stubble    of    small     grains. 
Cowpeas,   however,    like 
other  crops,  respond  mark- 
edly to  cultivation  and  there  ^^^' s-cowpea. 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  plant  them  upon  well  prepared  soil.     This 
practice  results  in  a  great  increase  of  the  crop,  whether  grown  for  hay 
or  for  seed      (See  fig.  1,  p.  5.) 

More  numerous  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  this  country 
to  determine  the  effects  of  cowpeas  used  as  a  green  manure  than  have 
been  devoted  to  all  other  leguminous  crops  combined.  Almost  with- 
out exception  these  experiments  have  indicated  a  very  beneficial 
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effect  upon  the  succeeding  crop.  The  benefit  often  lasts  two  or  three 
years.  These  good  results  follow  on  practically  all  succeeding  crops, 
whether  cotton,  com,  sorghum,  or  small  grains.  Except  on  the 
poorest  soils  careful  experiments  show  that  it  is  decidedly  more 
profitable  to  use  the  cowpea  crop  as  hay  or  pasture  and  then  plow 
under  the  stubble  than  it  is  to  plow  under  the  whole  crop.  While 
plowing  under  the  whole  crop  produces  as  a  rule  a  greater  eflfect,  it  is 
not  enough  greater  to  equal  the  value  of  the  cowpea  crop  as  feed. 

A  few  of  the  striking  results  obtained  at  southern  experiment 
stations  are  here  given.  At  the  Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  the  eflfect  of  cowpeas  upon  the  succeeding  wheat  crops  was 
studied  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  land  on  which  the  experi- 
ments were  conducted  had  all  been  in  wheat  in  1898.  This  was 
divided  into  equal  plats,  and  on  some  of  these  plats  Whippoorwill  cow- 
peas  were  planted,  while  others  were  left  bare.  The  average  yield 
on  two  plats  where  wheat  was  grown  continuously  and  no  cowpeas 
were  used  was  lO^V  bushels.  On  two  other  plats  where  a  crop  of 
cowpeas  was  plowed  under  in  the  autumn  of  1898  the  average  yield 
was  increased  to  14tV  bushels  for  the  four  years,  and  the  beneficial 
eflfect  of  the  cowpeas  plowed  under  in  1898  persisted,  with  a  gradual 
diminution,  through  the  four  succeeding  years.  Where  only  cowp>ea 
stubble  was  plowed  under  in  the  autumn  of  1898  the  average  yield 
for  the  four  years  was  12  J  bdshels,  and  a  slight  beneficial  eflfect  was 
still  observable  in  the  fourth  year.  On  two  other  plats  cowpeas  were 
planted  each  season  after  the  wheat  was  harvested  and  the  stubble 
plowed  under.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  on  these  plats  was  14  f 
bushels.  Furthermore,  the  yield  on  these  last  two  plats  increased 
year  after  year  until  the  last  year  of  the  experiment,  one  of  them 
yielding  16^*1^  bushels  and  the  other  17|  bushels,  the  highest  yields 
reported  in  the  entire  experiment.  In  comparison  with  these  experi- 
ments with  cowpeas  other  plats  were  also  treated  with  commercial 
fertilizers.  The  eflfect  of  adding  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
autumn  of  1898  raised  the  average  yield  of  wheat  to  nearly  11  bushels 
per  acre  and  the  entire  additional  eflfect  was  obtained  during  the 
season  foUowing  the  application.  Where  800  poimds  of  complete 
fertilizer  were  used  in  the  autumn  of  1898  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
was  increased  to  13  bushels  per  acre,  the  most  marked  eflfects  being 
during  the  first  and  second  years.  On  the  soil  where  these  experi- 
ments were  conducted  there  is  thus  a  clear  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
cowpeas,  even  if  the  value  of  the  cowpea  crop  in  itself  be  ignored. 

Among  the  numerous  experiments  with  cowpeas  conducted  by  the 
Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  were  a  mmiber  to  deter- 
mine the  eflfect  of  plowing  under  cowpea  vines  on  a  succeeding  crop 
of  cotton.    The  yield  of  seed  cotton  thus  produced  in  1899  was  1,533 
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pounds,  as  agftinst  837  pounds  on  an  adjoining  plat  that  had  been  in 
cotton  the  previous  season,  thus  giving  a  clear  gain  of  696  pounds  of 
seed  cotton,  valued  at  $17.40. 

In  another  experiment  sorghum  yielded  5.66  tons  of  hay  fol- 
lowing cowpea  stubble,  5.72  tons  following  cowpea  vines  plowed 
under,  and  only  3.65  tons  following  a  previous  crop  of  sorghum.  The 
cowpeas  here  in  each  case  gave  a  clear  increase  of  more  than  two  tons 
per  acre. 

In  a  third  experiment  oats  following  cowpea  vines  plowed  under 
yielded  22f  bushels  per  acre,  while  following  German  millet  plowed 
under  they  yielded 
only  12t  bushels.  In 
another  similar  ex- 
periment oats  fol- 
lowing cowpea  stub- 
ble  yielded  34f  ^ 
bushels  and  follow- 
ing cowpea  vines 
plowed  under  28f 
bushels, while  follow- 
ing German  millet 
the  yield  was  9^ji 
bushels.  These  last 
experiments  indi- 
cate that  the  eflfect 
of  a  leguminous 
green-manure  crop 
is  probably  due 
largely  to  the  nitro- 
gen which  it  adds  to 
the  soil,  as  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the 
amount  of  humus 
supplied  by  the  mil- 
let was  approxi- 
mately equal  to  that  "^^^ ''^^ ^" 
added  by  the  cowpeas.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  millet  may 
have  tended  to  reduce  the  normal  yield  instead  of  increasing  it. 

SOY  BEANS. 

Soy  beans  (fig.  6)  are  adapted  to  a  much  wider  range  of  climate 
than  cowpeas,  being  grown  successfully  even  in  Ontario  and  Massa- 
chusetts. As  a  forage  crop  soy  beans  have  some  points  of  superiority 
over  cowpeas,  the  hay  being  somewhat  easier  to  cure  and  richer  in 
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protein.  The  seed  is  also  cheaper  than  that  of  cowpeas,  usually  cost- 
mg  only  two-thirds  as  much.  This  is  principally  due  to  the  faot 
that  the  seed  can  readily  be  harvested  by  machinery.  It  also  has  ap 
advantage  in  that  the  seeds  are  but  little  affected  by  weevils.  On 
these  accounts  soy  beans  are  preferred  by  an  increasing  number  of 
farmers  in  the  South.  Soy  beans,  however,  are  not  able  to  compete 
with  weeds  as  successfully  as  cowpeas,  and  on  this  accoimt  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  planting  in  rows,  so  that  they  may  be 
cultivated.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  experienced  at  first  in 
obtaining  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  soy  beans;  but  when  once  these  have 
appeared  in  a  particular  piece  of  ground  there  is  no  further  trouble. 

Apparently,  soy 
beans  have  a  greater 
power  than  cowpeas 
to  absorb  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen 
through  their  roots 
(fig.  7). 

In  an  investiga- 
tion conducted  at 
the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural Experiment 
Station  it  was  found 
that  inoculated  soy 
beans  were  enabled 
to  add  per  acre 
37.57  pounds  cf 
nitrogen  provided 
from  the  air.  (See 
p.  11.)  At  the  Ar- 
kansas Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 
soy  beans  used  as 
green  manure  gave 
nearly  as  good  re- 
sults as  cowpeas,  as 
determined  by  sub- 

Fio.  7.— Roots  of  soy  bean,  showing  nodules.  .  • 

sequent  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  cotton,  and  corn.  With  cotton,  the  soy  bean  vines  pro- 
duced a  larger  yield  of  cotton  than  cowpea  vines,  but  the  cowpea 
stubble  gave  a  larger  yield  than  the  soy  bean  stubble.  With  com, 
cowpea  stubble  and  soy  bean  stubble  yielded  the  same  results,  while 
soy  bean  vines  gave  better  results  than  the  cowpea  vines.  With  oats, 
the  results  were  slightly  in  favor  of  the  cowpeas.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  variation  in  results  may  be  largely  due  to  variation  in  the 
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amounts  of  atmosphei ic  nitrogen  added  by  the  legumes  to  the  different 
plats.  Those  that  were  most  heavily  tubercled  would  add  the  most 
nitrogen. 

VELVET  BEANS. 

Velvet  beans  (fig.  8)  have  been  tested  in  comparison  with  cowpeas 
at  the  Arkansas  and  Alabama  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
The  velvet  bean  is  somewhat  objectionable  on  accoimt  of  the  very 
viny  habit  of  the  plant,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  plow  under.  In 
orchards  velvet  beans  have  been  foimd  objectionable  on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  climb  the  trees.  At  the  Arkansas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  velvet  beans  gave  better  results  on  a  subsequent 
crop  of  cotton  than  either  soy  beans  or  cowpeas,  the  velvet  bean  plat 


Fig.  8.— Velvet  bean,  showing  leaves,  flowers,  and  young  pods. 

yielding  1,550  poimds  of  seed  cotton,  against  1,448  pounds  for  the  soy 
beans  and  1,335  pounds  for  the  cowpeas.  With  wheat,  velvet  bean 
stubble  gave  better  results  than  either  cowpea  stubble  or  soy  bean 
stubble,  though  the  difference  was  very  slight.  It  is  noteworthy  also 
that  velvet  bean  stubble  gave  much  better  results  on  the  succeeding 
crop  of  wheat  than  where  the  whole  crop  of  velvet  bean  vines  was 
plowed  imder,  and  the  same  was  true  in  regard  to  both  cowpeas 
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and  soy  beans.     In  all  cases,  however,  there  was  a  marked  increase 
of  crop,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  legumes. 

At  the  Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  the  following 
yields  of  sorghum  hay  were  obtained:  After  fallow,  3,792  poimds  per 
acre;  after  cowpeas  plowed  under,  7,008  poimds;  after  velvet  beans 
plowed  under,  7,064  pounds.  Here  the  legumes  nearly  doubled  the 
yield  of  the  sorghum  hay,  the  velvet  beans  being  slightly  better  than 
the  cowpeas.  In  a  similar  experiment  where  only  the  stubble  was 
plowed  under,  the  velvet  beans  in  two  cases  showed  a  sUght  supe- 
riority over  the  cowpeas.  Where  com 
was  used  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
legume,  cowpeas  gave  slightly  better 
results  than  similar  plats  with  velvet 
beans,  whether  the  stubble  or  the 
whole  vines  were  plowed  under. 
Where  cotton  was  used  as  a  meas- 
uring crop,  the  results  were  in  favor 
of  the  cowpeas.  The  cowpea  plat 
produced  1,533  pounds,  the  velvet 
bean  plat  1,373  poimds,  and  the  check 
plat  837  poimds,  respectively,  of  seed 
cotton.  Comparison  of  all  the  results 
obtained  showed  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  difference  as  regards  fertil- 
izing value  between  velvet  beans  and 
cowpeas. 

CRIMSON  CLOVEB. 

Crimson  clover  (fig.  9)  is  much  grown 
as  a  green  manure  and  forage  crop 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  New 
Jersey  southward  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  the  Gulf  States.  It  has  been  grown 
to  a  slight  extent  in  various  other 
States,  but  owing  to  the  frequency 
with  which  it  winterkills  it  has  not  been  established  as  an  impor- 
tant crop.  It  is  most  largely  grown  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
and  its  use  has  greatly  increased  in  late  years. 

Crimson  clover  gives  the  best  results  when  sown  in  late  summer, 
preferably  from  July  15  to  September  1.  It  is  most  commonly 
planted  in  com  or  following  a  small  grain  crop.  In  the  latter  case  the 
land  should  be  plowed  and  put  in  good  condition  before  seeding. 
Considerable  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  obtaining  a  stand  of 
crimson  clover.     Indeed,  it  is  a  common  saying  that  it  must  be  sown 


Fig.  9.— Crimson  clover. 
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between  showers  in  order  to  be  assured  of  a  stand.  It  is  important 
always  to  use  fresh  seed,  as  the  germinating  power  deteriorates 
rapidly.  Ordinarily  12  to  15  poimds  per  acre  is  used,  but  good 
results  have  been  obtained  with  smaller  quantities.  In  some  cases 
the  failure  to  obtain  a  stand  has  been  attributed  to  the  lack  of  inocula- 
tion. In  any  event  it  is  always  desirable  to  inoculate  the  seed  or  the 
soil  before  planting  on  land  for  the  first  time.  Even  if  a  stand  is  only 
obtained  two,  times  out  of  three  crimson  clover  is  still  a  very 
profitable  crop  to  grow. 

A  number  of  careful  experiments  with  crimson  clover  have 
been  conducted  both  by  the  Delaware  and  Maryland  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  At  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  it  was  foimd  that  potatoes  following  crimson  clover  plowed 
under  yielded  72^^  bushels  per  acre,  while  on  an  adjoining  plat 
where  no  crimson  clover  had  been  sown  the  yield  was  52|  bushels. 
On  the  same  plats  the  following  year  the  yields  were,  respectively, 
102^  bushels  and  67|  bushels — an  increase  of  27  bushels  per  acre,  or 
more  than  45  per  cent,  due  to  the  effect  of  the  crimson  clover.  In 
a  similar  experiment  with  com  a  yield  of  46  bushels  per  acre  was 
obtained  following  crimson  clover,  as  against  39^  bushels  where 
no  clover  had  been  sown.  At  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  sweet  potatoes  yielded  an  increase  of  about  18  bushels  per 
acre,  due  to  the  effect  of  crimson  clover,  a  gain  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced on  adjoining  plats  by  the  addition  of  160  poimds  of  nitrate  of 
soda. 

In .  addition  to  its  value  as  a  green  manure,  crimson  clover  is  also 
important  as  a  cover  crop,  tending  to  prevent  the  leaching  and  wash- 
ing, of  soils,  especially  on  hilly  land.  As  a  cover  crop  it  is  much  em- 
ployed in  orchards. 

For  the  improvement  of  poor  lands  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  region 
there  is  no  better  plan  than  to  use  crimson  clover  as  a  winter  crop  and 
cowpeas  as  a  summer  crop.  One  farmer  who  adopted  this  plan 
succeeded  in  raising  35  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on  land  that  had 
never  before  yielded  more  than  16  bushels. 
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SWEET  CLOVEB. 

Sweet  clover  (fig.  10)  is  a  biennial  plant,  somewhat  weedy  in  char- 
acter, which  grows  readily  on  almost  all  soils.  It  produces  an  enor- 
mous root,  and  the  tops  often  grow  to  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet.    Owing  to 

the  bitter  character  of  the  herbage 
it  is  not  much  liked  by  stock,  which 
have  to  learn  to  eat  it.  In  a  few  sec- 
tions of  the  country  it  is  grown  as  a  hay 
crop.  As  a  crop,  sweet  clover  is  most 
largely  grown  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, where  it  is  utilized  both  for  hay 
and  for  its  improvement  of  the  soil. 
It  is  considered  at  least  equal  to  red 
clover  for  the  latter  purpose. 

Owing  to  the  ability  of  sweet  clover 
to  grow  in  the  poorest  of  soils,  it  will 
probably  be  found  of  high  value  in  in- 
creasing their  fertility.  The  seed  should 
be  planted  very  early  in  the  spring, 
using  about  three-fourths  of  a  bushel 
of  the  seed  in  the  pod,  the  common 
form  in  which  it  is  found  on  the  market. 
The  greatest  benefit  will  be  found  in 
plowing  it  under  the  second  season,  be- 
fore it  blooms. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  at  a 
German  agricultural  experiment  station 
sweet  clover  was  sown  in  May  with 
rye,  seeding  at  the  rate  of  21  poimds 
cf  hulled  seed  per  acre.  The  follow- 
ing summer  the  sweet  clover  was  plowed 
under  and  followed  with  oats.  The 
yield  was  1,099  pounds  per  acre  on  plats 
where  no  sweet  clover  had  been  sown 
and  1,645  pounds  per  acre  where  sweet 
Fig.  10.— Sweet  clover.  clover  had  been  used. 

CANADA  PEAS. 

Canada  peas  (fig.  11)  are  grown  mainly  in  the  northernmost  States 
and  in  Canada.  As  a  winter  green-manure  crop  in  orchards  they  have 
been  used  considerably  of  late  years  in  California.  Very  few  accurat-e 
experiments  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the  effect  of  Canada 
peas  upon  succeeding  crops.  In  one  such  experiment  conducted  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  wheat  was  grown  on  three  different  plats 
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on  which  peas,  rape,  and  buckwheat,  respectively,  had  been  plowed 
under.     The  yield  of  wheat  following  Canada  peas  was  36^^  bushels; 
following  rape,  30|  bushels;  following  buckwheat,  26f  bushels.    There 
is  here  a  clear  gain  shown  in  favor  of  the  Canada  peas.     The  impres- 
sion prevails  among  farmers  in  the  Canada  pea  belt  of  Michigan  that 
oats  following  Canada  peas  yield  an  increase  of  from  5  to  10  bushels 
per  acre,  but  there  are  no  accurate  experiments  to  substantiate  this. 
At  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  oats  were  sown  on 
some    plats  following 
Canada    peas    and    on 
others  following  barley. 
On  three  out  of  four 
plats  the  yield  of  oats 
was     larger    following 
barley  than   following 
the  peas,  and  the  total 
of    all   the   plats   was 
much  in  favor  of  those 
that  had  been  in  barley 
the  previous  year.     No 
mention  is  made  as  to 
whether  the  peas  were 
tubercled  or  not. 

In  a  series  of  rotation 
tests  at  the  South  Da- 
kota Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  ex- 
tending over  seven- 
years,  the  effect  of 
Canada  peas  on  the 
wheat  was  to  increase 
slightly  the  yield  of 
straw  without  at  all 
increasing  the  quantity 
of  grain.  Practically 
identical  results  were 
obtained  on  four  differ-  _ 

-  FiQ.  11.— Canada  pea. 

ent    plats  where   peas 

preceded  wheat.  The  largest  increase  of  straw  was  obtained  where 
the  peas  had  been  pastured  off  by  hogs.  No  benefit  was  observed 
on  one  plat  where  the  whole  pea  crop  was  plowed  under.  No  notes 
are  published  as  to  whether  the  peas  were  tubercled  or  not. 

At  the  present  time  Canada  peas  are  perhaps  more  used  than  any 
other  legume  in  the  citrus  orchards  in  California.  The  effect  is  very 
satisfactory  so  far  as  improving  the  tilth  of  the  soil  and  its  ability  to 
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retain  water  are  concerned.  There  are  no  accurate  data  available, 
however,  as  to  the  effect  on  the  crop  of  fruit,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  to  be  very  favorable. 

VETCHES. 

Two  vetches  in  particular  are  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  the 
common  vetch,  or  tares,  and  the  hairy,  or  Russian,  vetch.  The  former 
is  much  used  as  a  winter  crop  for  hay  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the 

Southern  States,  being  com- 
monly sown  with  oats,  rye, 
or  wheat.  It  is  also  exten- 
sively grown  in  the  citrus 
orchards  of  California  as  a 
winter  green-manure  crop. 
In  the  Northern  States  it 
is  very  likeiy  to  winterkill. 
Hairy  vetch  (fig.  12)  is  in 
a  general  way  like  common 
vetch,  but  decidedly  more 
resistant  to  cold.  It  will 
ordinarily  survive  the  win- 
ter in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  Can- 
ada. In  fact  it  is  more 
resistant  to  cold  than  any 
other  annual  legume  grown. 
On  this  accoimt  it  is  particu- 
larly valuable  in  the  North. 
In  the  Connecticut  Valley  it 
has  received  much  favor  as 
a  winter  green-manure  and 
cover  crop  on  tobacco  lands. 

Fig.  12.-Hafi7  vetch.  _„-  .^        •    x        x 

Where  the  winter  tempera- 
tiu'e  is  not  cool  enough  to  prevent  growing,  as  in  California,  it  has 
been  foimd  that  hairy  vetch  grows  much  more  slowly  in  cool  weather 
than  the  common  vetch,  and  the  latter  is  therefore  preferred.  Hairy 
vetch,  however,  grows  very  rapidly  as  the  weather  becomes  warm. 

Vetches  are  somewhat  objectionable  where  small  grains  are  used  in 
rotation,  as  they  become  somewhat  weedy  in  grain  fields.  Except  for 
this,  vetches  are  a  very  valuable  crop  and  deserve  much  more  exten- 
sive cultivation. 
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TANGIBB  PBAS. 

The  Tangier  pea  (fig.  13)  is  a  native  of  northern  Africa  and  has  been 
tested  quite  extensively  in  California  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
plant  in  a  general  way  resembles  the  garden  sweet  pea.  In  comparison 
with  other  legumes  in  California,  the  Tangier  pea  has  given  the  largest 
yields  per  acre.  This  pea  is  also  characterized  by  its  ability  to  form  a 
very  dense  covering  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  choke  out  weeds  almost 


Fig.  14.— Roots  of  Tangier  pea,  showing 
Fio.  13.— Tangier  pea.  characteristic  nodules. 

perfectly.  Indeed,  no  other  legume  tested  on  weedy  land  in  California 
at  all  equals  the  Tangier  pea  in  this  respect.  No  experiments  have 
yet  been  conducted  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  Tangier  pea  when 
used  as  a  green-maniu'e  crop,  but  from  the  numerous  large  tubercles 
found  on  the  roots,  as  shown  in  figure  14,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
wiU  prove  exceedingly  valuable  in  this  respect.  The  hay  is  eaten  read- 
ily by  horses,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  crop  will  become  important. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


United  States  Department  of  Aobigultube, 

BuKEAtT  OF  Plant  Industry, 

Ofpioe  of  the  Chief, 
Waahmgton^  £>.  CI,  January  30,  1907. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  paper  describing  a 
method  of  exterminating  Johnson  grass,  and  respectfully  recommend 
that  it  be  published  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin.  This  paper  was  prepared 
jointly  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gates  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  of  this  Bureau, 
who  have  conducted  investigations  on  this  subject  for  several  years 
past.  The  facts  stated  make  it  clear  that  the  rootstock  habits  of  this 
grass  are  such  as  to  render  it  comparatively  easy  to  destroy  the  pest 
when  proper  advantage  is  taken  of  them. 
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for  valuable  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  the  experiments  treated  of 
in  this  paper.  The  experiments  were  conducted  on  his  farm,  and 
his  interest  in  the  work  enabled  the  Department  to  secure  important 
results  at  comparatively  slight  expense. 

Respectfully,  B.  T.  Galloway, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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B.  P.  1.-260. 

A  METHOD  OF  ERADICATING  JOHNSON  GRASS. 


IVTBODVCnOH. 

In  Bulletin  No.  72,  Part  III,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,^  the 
results  of  experiments  in  the  extermination  of  Johnson  grass  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Gray,  Columbus,  Tex.,  planned  by  one  of  the  writers 
and  conducted  by  Mr.  Gray,  were  outlined.  Those  investigations  were 
begun  in  the  autumn  of  1902.  In  order  to  secure  the  most  difficult 
conditions  and  thus  to  render  any  results  obtained  of  the  greatest 
value,  a  plat  of  land  for  the  experimental  work  was  chosen  in  an  aban- 
doned area  near  the  center  of  a  large  field  badly  infested  with  this  pest. 
It  was  supposed  that  if  Johnson  grass  could  be  eradicated  on  this  land, 
from  which  hay  had  been  cut  for  two  or  three  years,  it  could  be  more 
easil}'  eradicated  on  land  in  which  the  grass  was  not  so  thickly  set. 
As  stated  in  the  bulletin  referred  to,  several  of  the  methods  tried  were 
entirely  successful,  and  cotton  has  since  been  grown  on  this  land  prac- 
tically free  from  Johnson  grass. 

The  method  which  gave  best  results  was  to  plow  the  land  in  the  fall, 
and  th^n,  by  means  of  some  such  implement  as  a  grass  hoe,  to  remove 
the  rootstocks  from  the  soil.  The  land  was  treated  twice  with  this 
implement,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  rootstocks  removed  from  each 
acre  weighed  about  a  ton.  On  most  of  the  land  no  further  special  treat- 
ment was  given.  Part  of  it  was  summer-fallowed  the  next  sununer, 
and  on  this  part  every  sprig  of  Johnson  grass  was  killed.  On  the 
remainder  of  the  land  a  few  sprigs  of  the  grass  grew  the  next  year, 
but  they  were  so  few  that  even  three  years  later  the  g^rass  was  not 
troublesome. 

When  those  experiments  were  conducted  it  was  impossible  to  find 
the  time  necessary  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  rootstock  habits  of 
Johnson  grass  in  all  kinds  of  soil  and  under  all  conditions.  It  was 
felt,  however,  that  this  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  it  was 
believed  that  such  a  study  might  result  in  knowledge  which  would 
greatly  simplify  the  methods  required  for  exterminating  Johnson 
grass.    These  expectations  have  been  fully  realized. 

In  July,  1905,  Mr.  J.  S.  Gates  was  employed  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  these  studies  until  the  problem  could  be  solved.  The  experi- 
ments the  results  of  which  are  detailed  in  this  bulletin  are  those  con- 
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ducted  by  Mr.  Gates  since  that  time.  As  a  result  of  a  careful  study 
of  the  rootstock  habits  of  this  grass  and  experiments  based  upon  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired,  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  ihht  the  use 
of  a  root  puller  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  is  now  nearly  certain 
that  the  earlier  experiments  would  have  produced  practically  the  same 
results  if  the  pulling  of  the  roots  had  been  omitted. 

BOOTSTOCK  HABITS  OF  JOHVSOV  OBA88. 

Hie  following  points  concerning  what  may  be  called  the  agronomic 
life  history  of  Johnson  grass,  or  variations  in  its  habits  under  differ- 
ent field  conditions,  have  been  determined.  It  is  believed  now  that  a 
knowledge  of  all  of  them  is  essential  in  intelligently  combating  the 
plant  when  it  is  a  pest.  As  those  acquainted  with  this  grass  are  fully 
aware,  the  underground  stems,^  or  rootstocks,  are  the  source  of  most 
of  the  trouble.  The  study  in  which  we  are  therefore  most  interested 
is  that  of  these  rootstocks.  They  may  be  classified  as  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary. 

In  this  classification  primary  rootstocks  embrace  all  the  rootstocks 
alive  in  the  ground  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season  in  spring. 

Secondary  rootstocks  are  those  which  arise  from  the  primaries,  come 
to  the  surface,  and  there  form  crowns,  thus  producing  new  plants. 

A  tertifiry  rootstock  is  one  starting  later  in  the  season,  about  flower- 
ing time,  from  the  base  of  the  crown  of  this  new  plant. 

These  tertiary  rootstocks,  when  the  ground  is  soft,  and  especially 
when  a  large  top  is  allowed  to  develop,  grow  to  a  large  diameter  and 
penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  sometimes  as  much  as  4  feet,  and  normally 
from  15  to  30  inches;  at  other  times,  when  the  soil  is  compact,  and 
especially  when  the  plant  above  ground  is  not  allowed  to  develop  by 
reason  of  mowing  or  grazing,  or  both,  these  tertiary  rootstocks  grow 
to  but  small  diameter  and  run  along  just  under  the  surface,  cropping 
out  at  intervals  to  form  new  plants.  Our  observations  indicate  that 
the  primary  rootstocks  (i.  e.,  those  that  were  in  the  ground  at  the 
beginning  of  the  growing  season  in  spring)  all  decay  in  the  fall,  after 
the  growing  season  is  over.  Their  strength  has  been  taken  up  in  the 
formation  of  secondary  rootstocks  and  above-ground  growth.  In 
other  words,  the  old  rootstocks  do  not  live  over  a  second  winter. 
Only  the  new  ones  (secondaries  and  tertiaries)  do  this.  Secondary 
rootstocks  are  usually  no  larger  in  diameter  than  the  primary  root- 
stocks  from  which  they  spring,  and  their  length  is  determined  by  the 
depth  at  which  the  primary  rootstocks  are  buried.  Secondary  root- 
stocks  are  able  to  send  out  other  secondaries  f  i*om  their  joints.    These 

o  Fanners  generally  do  not  distinguish  between  these  ondeiground  stems,  or  root- 
stocks,  and  the  true  roots.  They  differ  from  roots  in  that  they  are  jointed,  like  stemSy 
and  have  the  rudiments  of  leaf  sheaths  at  the  joints. 
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branches  of  the  secondaries,  however,  are  usually  directed,  like  the 
parent  stem,  toward  the  surface,  and  they  may  therefore  be  included 
with  the  secondaries.  The  secondaries  are  especially  likely  to  branch 
if  the  top  formed  above  ground  has  been  destroyed.  Under  our  class- 
ification secondary  and  tertiary  rootstocks  become  primary  rootstocks 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  season  after  their  formation,  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  send  out  secondary  growth  to  reach  the  surface;  the  plant 
formed  at  the  surface  then  sends  out  from  the  base  of  its  crown,  about 
the  time  it  blossoms,  large  deep-burrowing  tertiary  rootstocks  which, 
in  the  soft  land  of  the  cultivated  cotton  and  com  fields,  cause  much 
mischief  the  following  year.  The  longer  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
stand  after  llossomiTig^  the  larger  a/nd  deeper  these  tertiary  stems  hecome. 
The  habits  of  the  plant  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  these 
underground  parts  vary  widely  under  different  field  conditions,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  this  tertiary  rootstock  growth  sent  out 
late  in  the  season.  There  are  four  very  distinct  types  of  rootstock 
development  found  on  the  ordinary  farm,  the  type  of  the  rootstock 
being  determined  by  the  way  the  land  has  been  cropped.  These  four 
types  of  rootstock  development  may  be  defined  as  follows. 

TYPES  OF  B00T8T0CK  DE7EL0PMEVT. 

(1)  On  com  or  cotton  land  poorly  cultivated  during  the  early  growing 
season,  particularly  on  corn  land,  which  is  never  cultivated  so  care- 
fully as  cotton  land,  the  grass  is  not  killed,  but  is  allowed  to  grow  up 
luxuriantly  after  cultivation  has  ceased.  In  this  soft  soil,  after  culti- 
vation has  stopped,  a  large  top  is  soon  produced,  the  plant  flowers  and 
matures  seed,  and  these  tertiary  rootstocks  bore  down  to  a  great  depth 
and  develop  to  a  large  diameter.  Figure  1  shows  a  cross  section  of 
this  kind  of  land,  with  the  tertiary  rootstocks  ranging  deep  into  the 
the  soil,  photographed  in  November,  1906;  at  Columbus,  Tex.  In  this 
illustration,  which  was  obtained  by  carefully  digging  away  the  dirt 
and  leaving  the  rootstocks  exposed,  these  stems  are  20  inches  in  depth, 
and  in  some  cases  they  grow  much  deeper  than  this.  This  is  consid- 
ered the  very  worst  type  of  Johnson  grass  land,  as  these  deep  root- 
stocks  contain  a  large  amount  of  nutriment,  and,  even  though  the 
surface  plants  be  kept  closely  cut  by  cultivation,  they  can  continue  to 
send  up  growth,  usually  until  the  latter  part  of  August.  As  the  soil 
warms  up  with  the  advancing  season  on  cultivated  land  the  rootstocks 
sprout  out  from  greater  and  greater  depths.  The  secondary  root- 
stocks  were  noted  during  the  past  season  sprouting  out  from  a  depth 
of  more  than  20  inches  beneath  the  surface. 

(2)  Figure  2  shows  a  cross  section  of  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  that 
illustrated  in  figure  1.  The  land  in  both  cases  was  cultivated  in  corn 
daring  tiie  season  of  1905,  that  part  shown  in  figure  2  having  been  pas- 
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tured  during  the  season  of  19Q6,  while  that  shown  in  figure  1  was  culti- 
vated in  cotton.  The  plant  illustrated  in  figure  1  was  not  destroyed  by 
the  cultivation,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  sent  out  the  growth 
shown.  The  land  shown  in  figure  2  was  pastured  rather  closely.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  new  growth  (fig.  2)  is  a  small  plant  that  has 
sent  out  tertiary  rootstocks  only  2  inches  or  so  beneath  the  soil. 
There  is  but  little  secondary  growth,  as  only  the  upper  part  of  the  old 

tertiary  rootstock  put  forth 
growth  in  this  compact  soil. 
Ranging  across  the  picture 
and  reaching  to  a  greater 
depth  is  shown  the  old  1905 
rootstock.  This  is  in  a 
state  of  decay  throughout. 
The  tendency  of  the 
Johnson  grass  plant  seems 
to  be  to  form  seed  before 
making  very  much  tertiary 
growth.  If  it  is  kept 
closely  cropped  and  not 
allowed  to  develop  very 
much  above  ground,  there 
will  be  but  little  growth 
beneath  the  surface,  al- 
though some  tertiary  de- 
velopment will  be  made  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
whether  the  plant  is  allowed 
to  form  seed  or  not.  The 
depth  to  which  this  tertiary 
growth  will  penetrate  de- 
pends also  somewhat  on  the 
compactness  of  the  soil .  It 
has  been  noticed  in  land 
cultivated  the  preceding 
year,   left   in  ridges    and 

Fig.  1.— Cross  section  showing  deep  development  of  root-    ,  then  pastured  the  foUowing 
8tock  Of  John«>n  gra«  found  In  late  summer  In  a  poorly  j^j^   ^.  ^j^^  ^^j  j  ^.^^ 

cultivated  com  or  cotton  field. 

stocks  produced  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  at  rather  uneven  depths,  burrowing  deeper  in  the 
soft  ridges  than  they  do  in  the  spaces  between  the  rows.  This  occasions 
trouble  in  devising  a  cultural  method  to  destroy  the  plant.  It  would 
therefore  be  advisable  in  turning  out  land  for  pasture  to  first  level  it 
oflf  by  some  means.  On  land  which  is  to  be  mown  the  advantage  of 
having  it  smooth  is  obvious. 
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(3)  The  third  type  of  rootstock  development  is  shown  in  figure  3. 
This  is  meadow  land  which  was  '*  broken  broadcast"  in  March,  1906, 
and  the  cross  section  was  photographed  the  following  June.  It  is  a 
common  practice,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  yield  of  hay,  to  break 
land  in  spring  at  least  every  two  years.  On  this  freshly  broken  land 
the  rootstocks  develop  in  a  rather  thick  mat  to  the  depth  to  which  the 
land  has  been  broken.  In  the  illustration  the  ground  seems  thickly 
set  with  rootstocks  to  a  depth  of  about  8  inches.  These  are,  for  the 
most  part,  secondary  rootstocks.      The  small  rootstocks  near  the 


Fig.  2. — Cross  section  showing  small  and  shallow  rootstoek  development  of  Johiif<oii  pmss.  as  com- 
monly found  in  closely  pastured  land. 

surface  the  preceding  year  were  buried  deeply,  and  the  rootstocks 
shown  in  the  picture  are  the  secondary  growth  sent  out  to  reach  the 
surface.  This  land  would  be  very  troublesome  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  grow  a  cultivated  crop  another  season. 

(4)  In  figure  4  is  shown  a  section  of  the  same  piece  of  land,  which 
was  not  plowed  in  the  spring.  The  photograph  was  taken  at  the  same 
time  as  that  used  for  figure  3.  The  old  rootstoc^.k  from  which  the  plant 
seen  in  the  illustration  sprang  is  not  evident.  It  has  been  absorbed  in 
making  the  new  plant  and  has  rotted  away.  This  old  primary  rootstoek 
was  so  near  the  surface  that  there  is  little  or  no  secondary  growth.    The 
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little  white  stems  starting  out  from  the  base  of  the  crown  of  the  plant 
are  new  tertiary  rootstocks.  On  this  hard  land,  however,  and  espe- 
cially if  it  is  kept  mowed  regularly,  they  are  not  likely  to  penetrate  to 
any  great  depth  or  to  attain  a  very  great  diameter. 

These  are  the  four  most  common  field  conditions  under  which  John- 
son grass  occurs  throughout  the  Southwestern  States.  As  might  read- 
ily be  surmised,  in  conditions  like  those  shown  in  figures  2  and  4  the 

pest  can  be  very  readily  con- 
trolled. Where  the  root- 
stocks  have  attained  such  de- 
velopment, however,  as  is 
shown  in  figures  1  and  3,  it 
is  only  by  the  most  persistent 
and  careful  cultivation  that 
the  grass  c«an  be  destroyed, 
and  then  at  a  cost  which  makes 
questionable  the  advisability 
of  attempting  its  destruction. 
That  the  grass  can  be  killed 
fairly  easily  when  it  has  at- 
tain^ the  state  shown  in 
figures  2  and  4  has  not  only 
been  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  the  writers, 
but  has  been  substantiated  by 
observations  and  interviews 
with  many  careful  farmers 
throughout  the  Johnson  grass 
infested  country.  Observa- 
tions to  date  have  failed  to 
show  any  rootstocks  remain- 
ing over  in  a  fairly  sound 
state  for  more  than  one  year 
after  their  formation.     This 

Fig.  3.— Cross  section  showing  the  large  growth  of  sec-     point     hoWCVCr     is  not   COn- 
ondary  rootstocks  of  Johnson  grass  when  an  old  sodis        ,         '  ^     i         xj.i    j   ^ 

plowed  deep  In  the  spring.  sidered  as  entirely  settled,  for 

if  a  very  dry  season  follows 
a  season  during  which  a  deep  rootstock  is  produced,  then  it  seems 
possible  that  this  rootstock  may  be  preserved  through  the  second 
winter,  although  none  of  this  kind  have  yet  been  found. 

METHOD  OF  EBADICATIOIT  BASED  ON  B00T8T0CK  HABITS. 

In  order  to  kill  easily  an  old  Johnson  grass  meadow  or  pasture  by 
cultivation  in  hoed  crops,  the  land  should  be  broken  very  shallow. 
If  two  shallow  rootstock  sods  are  plowed,  one  deep  and  the  other  shal- 
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loWy  the  buried  rootstocks  in  both  cases  wiU  send  out  jointed  secon- 
dary stocks  to  reach  the  surface.    Now,  obviously,  in  tiie  case  of  the 
rootstocks  buried  deeply,  a  large  part  of  their  substance  is  turned  into 
the  secondary  rootstocks  to  connect  with  the  new  surface  plant,  while 
in  the  case  of  those  buried  shallow  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
plant  to  form  a  long  secondary  rootstock,  only  a  small  part  goes  into 
this  secondary  growth,  and  the  main  substance  of  the  rootstock  goes 
directly  into  the  plant  formed  above  ground.     As  the  growth  above 
ground  is  very  easily 
killed,  while  the  sec- 
ondary growth  is  as 
troublesome  as  the 
primary  rootstocks, 
it  is  clear  that  we 
should     break    this 
pasture  or  sod  land 
very  shallow  and  at- 
tempt to   keep  the 
rootstocks    as    near 
the  surface  as  pos- 
sible   in  order  that 
the   substance   may 
go  directly  into  the 
above-gi'ound  plant 
instead  of  into  this 
secondary    growth. 
Although  the  break- 
ing be  shallow  the 
work  should  be  care- 
fully done,  and  it  is 
best  to   rebreak   in 
order   to    stimulate 
the  growth  from  the 

primary     rootstocks      ^o-  4.— cross  section  showing  small  tertiary  growth  and  practically 
I       •       .  1  no  secondary  growth  of  Johnson  grass  on  an  old  sod  which  has  not 

early  m  me  season.         been  broken  for  several  years. 

By  this  means  the 

old  rootstocks  are  soon  exhausted.     If  there  is  a  convenient  time  in 

late  sununer  this  shallow  plowing  is  very  effective  then. 

Numerous  instances  have  been  reported  of  killing  Johnson  grass  sod 
by  shallow  plowing  during  the  dry  part  of  the  summer.  If  the  cli- 
mate is  such  that  there  are  many  alternate  freezes  and  thaws  during 
the  winter,  shallow  winter  breaking  will  be  effective,  while  if  both 
summer  and  winter  treatments  fail,  or  if  it  be  more  convenient,  the 
work  may  be  put  off  until  early  spring  when,  if  it  be  carefully  done,  it 
is  very  effective.    The  main  point  is  to  induce  this  shallow  rootstock 
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system,  and  then,  in  breaking,  to  keep  these  rootstocks  near  the  sar* 
face  where  they  can  be  reached  by  summer  sun  or  winter  freezing;  or, 
if  the  work  be  delayed  until  spring,  so  that  the  secondary  rootstock 
growth  will  amount  to  but  little,  then  by  close  cultivation  to  destroy 
the  young  plant  before  it  starts  the  formation  of  the  tertiary  root- 
stocks,  which  start  just  about  the  time  the  plant  begins  to  form  a 
flowering  head. 

EXFEEDEEHTAL  EE8TJLTS. 

An  experiment  was  conducted  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Harrison, 
Columbus,  Tex.,  which  illustrates  clearly  the  greater  ease  with  which 

Johnsongrass  can  be 
killed  where  it  has 
attained  this  slight 
rootstock  develop- 
ment as  compared 
with  cases  where  the 
rootstocks  penetrate 
deeply.  A  large 
body  of  land  was 
thoroughly  infested 
with  Johnson  grass. 
A  fence  was  run 
across  one  section 
of  this  land  in  the 
spring  of  1903  and 
the  worst  part  of  the 
field  was  turned  into 
a  meadow.  Hay 
was  mown  on  this 
meadow  for  three 
years,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sea- 
son of  1906  the  land 

Fig.  5.— The  junction  line  between  the  two  set-tions  of  a  field  of  cotton,  WaS  pastured.  On 
part  in  corn  and  part  in  Johnson  grass  sod  the  prcvioua  year.  The  ^^^  other  side  of 
clean  land  was  in  Johnson  grass  sod.  • 

the  fence  cotton  was 
grown  for  two  years,  and  in  1905  it  was  planted  to  com.  In  the 
spring  of  1906  the  fence  was  removed  and  the  whole  field  was  broken 
in  a  body  again  and  planted  to  cotton.  This  whole  section  was  thickly 
set  in  Johnson  grass.  In  the  part  which  had  been  cultivated  to 
corn  the  rootstocks  had  penetrated  very  deeply,  while  in  the  part 
which  had  been  pastured  they  were  very  near  the  surface.  The  rows 
were  run  at  right  angles  to  the  old  fence  line,  and  both  portions 
of  the  field  were  cultivated  the  same  number  of  times.  On  the  land 
which  had  been  previously  in  meadow  the  Johnson  grass  was  com- 
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pletely  killed  out  and  had  disappeared  long  before  the  cultivation 

ceased,  as  is  noted  in  the  record  below.     On  the  land  which  was  in  corn 

in  1905,  little  or  no  headway  was  made  in  destroying  the  grass.     The 

photograph  reproduced  as  figure  5  was 

taken  by  placing  the  camera  ovei 

paces  on  the  old  pastured  land  a 

ing  toward  the  old  fence  line. 

nipt  change  from  cleared  land 

is    shown,   with   the    cleared   ] 

land  in  the  foreground.    Johns* 

higher  than  the  cotton  stalks  i 

in  figure  5,   while  in  figure  7 

be  seen  that  the  ground  is  pr 

clean. 

The  work  done  on 
this  field  was  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  kill 
the  grass  entirely  on 
the  land  which  had  been 
U8ed  for  meadow  and 
pasture.  The  grass  was 
practically  destroyed 
after  the  second  plow- 
ing and  chopping;  but, 
as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration (fig.  5),  after 
all  the  cultivation  the 
grass  on  the  land  pre- 
viously in  corn  was  very  little  aflFected.  The  following  is  a  record  of 
the  work  done  in  raising  the  crop  on  this  field  for  the  season  of  1906: 

Bedded  and  rebedded  February  4  (oommon  taming  plow). 

Planted  March  30  (ridge  opened  with  sweep,  and  seed  put  in  with  planter). 

Plowed  April  14  (single  sweeps). 

Chopped  and  plowed  April  2S  (single  sweeps).     (Grass  practically  destroyed 

on  pastured  end  of  field. ) 
Chopped  and  plowed  May  26  (single  sweeps). 
Chopped  June  16. 

Chopped  and  plowed  July  28  (riding  plow,  two  14-inch  sweeps). 
Middles  plowed  July  28  (24-inch  sweeps). 

HECE8SITT  OF  CABEFUL  TILLAGE. 

Careless  hoe  work  should  not  be  allowed  in  fighting  Johnson  grass. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  i*easons  that  the  pest  has  made  such  headway. 
Figure  6  shows  a  sprig  of  Johnson  grass  which  a  careless  chopper  cut 
off  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  One  good  dig  would  have 
removed  this  growtii  entirely.     Instead,  however,  the  plant  is  but 


Fio.  6.— Sprig  of  Johnson  grass  rootstock  left  by  a  careless  chopper. 
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slightly  damaged.  Branches  are  starting  from  the  base  of  the  root- 
stock  left  in  the  ground,  and  the  whole  plant  will  be  as  green  as  ever 
in  a  few  days. 

Odd  comers  of  the  field  also  should  not  be  allowed  to  reseed  the 
land  for  another  year.  Figure  7  shows  a  field  which  early  in  the 
season  of  1906  was  well  rid  of  Johnson  grass  simply  as  the  result  of 
careful  cultivation  of  the  old  sod  land  planted  to  cotton.  The  photo- 
graph of  the  same  field,  shown  in  figure  8,  was  taken  by  reversing  the 
camera  and  looking  toward  the  fence.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
fence  row  is  thickly  set  with  grass.    The  seed  formed  along  the  fence 

row  will  be  scattered  and 
cause  trouble  next  year. 
The  grass  in  such  situa- 
tions should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  head  out. 

CHEMICAL  METHODg  OF 
DESTBVCTIOir  HOT 
PBAGTICAL. 

No  patented  chemical 
or  other  preparation  for 
destroying  Johnson  grass 
which  has  been  examined 
has  been  found  to  be  prac- 
tical or  economical  in  any 
way.  Those  considering 
the  investment  of  their 
money  in  something  of 
this  kind  will  do  well  to 
take  a  second  thought. 
V  All  chemicals  for  this 
purpose  found  on  sale  in 

Fig.  7.— Old  meadow  land  cleared  of  Johnson  grass  early  in^',  ,  a^j 

the  season.  lexas  iiave  been  tested. 

BOTATIOH  WITH  WIHTEB  OBAIH. 

I  A  simple  rotation  of  winter  grain  and  Johnson  grass  has  advocates 
in  many  sections.  The  sod  is  broken  in  the  late  summer  and  small 
grain  is  sown  in  the  early  fall.  After  the  grain  is  harvested  the 
following  spring,  two  and  sometimes  three  crops  of  Johnson  grass 
hay  can  be  secured  in  favorable  seasons.  In  the  late  summer  the 
land  is  broken  again  for  small  grain.  Mr.  J.  W.  Storey,  Ennis, 
Tex.,  has  20  acres  of  Johnson  grass  land  on  which  he  raises  oats. 
The  oats  are  sown  in  October  and  harvested  from  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  June.  After  this,  three  cuttings  of  Johnson  grass  hay  are 
made,  averaging  a  ton  to  a  cutting.  Mr.  Storey  reports  that  his  oat 
crop  never  falls  below  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  sometimes  reaches  76 
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tmshels.  He  estimates  that  about  three-f  oarths  as  mach  oats  is  raised 
as  there  would  be  if  there  were  no  Johnson  grssa.  This  rotation  is 
also  practiced  in  other  sections  of  Texas  and  in  several  other  places 
where  Johnson  grass  is  established. 

EOTATIOH  WITH  CULTIVATXD  0E0P8. 

Where  the  hay  has  a  market  value  and  can  be  harvested  with  safety, 
it  may  prove  profitable  to  use  Johnson  grass  on  infested  land  in 
rotation  with  a  cultivated  crop.    After  the  Johnson  grass  has  been 
cut  for  hay  one  or  two  seasons  or  used  for  pasture,  a  cultivated  crop 
may  be  grown  the  next  year  practically  free  from  Johnson  grass  by 
exercising  a  little  extra  care  in 
preparing  the  ground  and  culti- 
vating the  crop.    Grown  in  this 
way  the  grass  will  have  some 
renovating  effect  on  the  sail,  as 
it  aids  in  keeping  up  the  supply 
of  humus.    One   should,  how- 
ever, thoroughly  convince  him- 
self that  he  is  master  of  meth- 
ods of  controlling  or  eradicating 
the  grass,  and  should  have  con- 
siderable experience  in  clearing 
it  out  before  introducing  it  into 
a  regular  rotation  with  cultivated 
crops.     There  is  usually  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  hay  making  in 
the  Johnson  grass  belt  on  account 
of  the  uncertain  seasons. 

In  sections  where  Johnson  grass 
infests  practically  all  the  land, 
there  is  no  question  that  this 
grass  can  be  utilized  in  rotation 
to  excellent  advantage  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  timothy  in 

the   North.      The   standard    rota-      ^lO- 8.-The  field  shown  in  figure  7.  but  looking  in 
J.J.  ,         ,,  ,  the  opposite  direction. 

tion  adapted  to  nearly  all  parts 

of  the  cotton  belt,  especially  on  general  live  stock  and  cotton  farms, 
is  cotton,  followed  by  com  and  cowpeas,  this  by  winter  grain,  after 
which  a  crop  of  cowpeas  for  hay  is  grown,  thus  giving  a  three-year 
rotation  producing  four  harvested  crops.  Johnson  gi-ass  can  be 
inserted  in  this  rotation  after  the  cowpea  crop.  It  can  be  used  for 
hay  for  one  year;  then  pastured  a  year;  or  it  may  be  cut  for  hay  for 
two  years,  after  which  the  land  can  be  again  prepared  for  cotton  and 
run  through  the  regular  rotation.  We  must  repeat,  however,  that 
before  undertaking  to  use  Johnson  grass  in  this  manner  the  farmer 
must  be  sure  that  he  understands  how  to  control  it,  and  we  would  not 
advise  the  sowing  of  Johnson  grass  seed  on  land  not  already  infested. 
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CUTTIHO  BACK  SOMETIMES  ITECESSABT  FOB  EBASICATIOV. 

The  method  of  eradicating  Johnson  grass  outlined  in  this  bulletin 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  the  soil  is  not  disturbed  and  when  the 
top  is  not  allowed  to  make  much  growth,  and  especially  when  it  is  not 
allowed  to  stand  long  after  blossoming,  the  tertiary  growth  of  root- 
stocks  is  small  and  confined  to  the  upper  few  inches  of  the  soil.  This 
fact  enables  the  farmer  to  clean  out  the  grass  the  next  year  with  a 
little  extra  care  in  plowing  and  cultivating.  There  are  some  situations, 
however,  to  which  this  method  is  not  applicable.  This  is  especially 
true  of  fence  rows,  railroad  rights  of  way,  ditch  banks,  vineyards,  and 
other  places  where  it  is  impracticable  to  handle  the  grass  in  a  proper 
manner.  In  such  cases  one  must  resort  either  to  chemical  methods, 
which  are  very  expensive,  or  to  persistent  cutting  back,  which  gives 
the  grass  no  opportunity  to  produce  tertiary  growth.  In  vineyards 
and  similar  situations  the  grass  should  invariably  be  cut  back  by  the 
time  it  heads  or  earlier,  if  possible,  and  the  closer  it  is  cut  back  the 
better.  During  midsummer,  or  a  little  later,  all  of  the  top  growth 
should  be  removed  with  a  hoe,  care  being  used  to  cut  deep  enough 
with  the  hoe  to  remove  the  crown  of  every  plant,  and  especially  to 
get  out  any  tertiary  rootstocks  that  are  beginning  to  develop.  It  is 
probable,  though  it  is  not  demonstrated,  that  if  the  tertiary  growth 
is  entirely  prevented  for  two  seasons  the  pest  will  be  well  in  hand. 
This,  of  course,  means  a  great  deal  of  hand  work ;  but  where  ordinary 
cultural  methods  can  not  be  applied  the  hand  work  seems  necessary. 

STJMMABT  AND  COITCLVSIOirS. 

A  logical  method  of  controlling  Johnson  grass  in  the  light  of  these 
investigations  seems  to  be,  in  brief,  to  turn  the  land  into  meadow  or 
pasture  and  keep  the  grass  closely  cropped,  either  by  grazing  animals 
upon  it  or  by  mowing  it  for  one  or  more  seasons. 

Since  the  development  of  the  tertiary  growth  becomes  quite  vigor- 
ous about  the  time  the  plant  begins  to  blossom,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  not  to  allow  the  grass  to  stand  after  blossoming 
time.  After  the  sod  has  remained  undisturbed  for  a  whole  year,  it 
should  be  plowed  shallow,  and  the  subsequent  cultivation  should  be 
intelligently  and  efiiciently  done.  If  a  cultivated  field  is  overrun  in 
large  spots  with  the  grass,  it  would  be  advisable  to  sow  the  whole  field 
and  level  down  the  ridges.  If  the  land  is  already  in  sod,  cut  the  hay 
before  blossoming  every  time  a  growth  is  thrown  up,  or,  better, 
pasture  it;  then  flat-break — that  is,  plow  it  with  an  ordinary  turning 
plow — just  deep  enough  to  turn  up  all  the  rootstocks,  which  will  usu- 
ally be  3  to  4  inches  deep.  Plant  a  cultivated  crop  and  give  this  crop 
a  little  extra  cultivation.  Any  stray  shoots  of  grass  that  may  be  seen 
may  be  removed  by  hand  about  the  time  the  grass  heads  out  This, 
can  be  easily  done,  since  the  roots  will  be  shallow. 
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A  PROFITABLE  TENANT  DAIRY  FARM. 


nrrsoDxrcnov. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  tenant  farmer  pays  much  attention  to  increas- 
ing soil  fertility.  Run-down  and  worn-out  farms  that  have  been 
"  worked  on  shares  "  in  all  the  old  settled'  sections  prove  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  A  rented  farm  where  both  owner  and  tenant  are 
receiving  adequate  compensation  for  their  investment  and  services 
and  where  ample  returns  are  made  to  the  soil  to  insure  larger  and 
better  yields  with  each  succeeding  year  should  attract  more  than 
passing  notice.  Such  conditions  exist  on  a  farm  located  in  southern 
Michigan.  It  is  a  dairy  farm  of  120  acres,  of  which  106  acres  are 
tillable,  2^  acres  are  in  natural  pasture,  and  the  remainder  is  taken 
up  by  lanes,  roads,  and  yards  about  the  buildings. 

Prior  to  October,  1905,  the  farm  and  buildings  represented  an 
investment'by  the  owner,  Mr.  J.  N.  Neal,  of  $12,500,  from  which  he 
received  a  net  yearly  income  of  $1,500,  or  12  per  cent  on  his  invest- 
ment. The  management  of  the  farm  occupied  none  of  his  attention ; 
he  was  as  free  to  devote  his  time  to  other  business  matters  as  if  his 
money  had  been  invested  in  bonds  or  mortgages^  The  tenant-man- 
ager, Mr.  Charles  J.  Angevine,  has  been  on  the  place  thirteen  years, 
and  to  him  must  be  given  the  credit  for  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
farm  and  for  the  large  crops  produced. 

COVTEACT  FOS  THE  OPEEATIOV  OF  THIS  FABM. 

The  agreement  under  which  the  business  is  carried  on  is  this :  Each 
man  owns  half  the  dairy  herd.  The  manager  furnishes  the  horses 
and  ordinary  farm  implements,  such  as  plows,  wagons,  and  harrows. 
Machinery  that  belongs  permanently  on  the  farm,  such  as  engines 
and  silage  cutters,  and  the  general  expenses  of  running  the  place  are 
paid  for  out  of  the  undivided  receipts.  After  all  the  expenses  are 
paid  the  net  proceeds  are  divided  equally. 

Mr.  Neal  keeps  no  record  whatever  of  the  gross  income.  This  may 
seem  unbusinesslike,  but  his  policy  has  been  to  hold  the  tenant  alone 
responsible  for  a  net  income  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  investment 
profitable.  When  an  improvement  on  the  farm  is  wanted  the  ques- 
tion asked  the  tenant  is  "  Can  you  make  it  pay?  "    No  restrictions 
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as  to  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  done  enter  into  the  contract  Re- 
sults are  the  only  things  demanded.  The  new  buildings  that  are 
described  later  will  cost  more  than  $10,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
manager  has  an  interesting  problem  to  solve.  To  increase  the  net 
proceeds  nearly  twofold,  so  as  to  make  profits  on  this  added  invest- 
ment, is  a  big  undertaking,  but  neither  the  landlord  nor  the  tenant  is 
at  all  pessimistic  about  the  outcome. 

FABM  AHIMAL8. 

In  October,  1905,  a  fire  destroyed  all  of  the  bams  and  silos,  with 
the  exception  of  one  silo  and  a  stable  where  the  young  stock  was 
kept,  and  also  destroyed  the  hay  and  feed  that  had  been  stored  for 
the  winter.  This  necessitated  building  temporary  quarters  for  the 
winter  of  1905-6  and  the  summer  following;  also  of  disposing  of 
several  cows  for  lack  of  room  and  fodder.  The  work  of  building 
new  and  larger  bams  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1906,  and  these 
are  now  nearing  completion.  But  even  with  the  adverse  conditions 
under  which  the  work  has  been  done  this  past  year,  there  are  on  this 
farm  of  120  acres  60  cows,  43  calves  and  yearlings,  2  bulls,  and  9 
horses.  Nearly  all  of  the  roughage  fed  these  animals  is  grown  on 
the  place.  Concentrates,  such  as  cotton-seed  meal,  oil  meal,  and  bran, 
are  purchased.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  owners  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  animals  in  the  herd  to  150.  In  1894  they  began  dairy  operations 
with  17  cows  and  4  horses.  The  number  of  cows  was  increased  to 
30  in  six  years,  and  to  the  present  number  in  the  next  seven. 

Being  dissatisfied  with  the  ordinary  dairy  cows  that  were  offered 
for  sale,  the  owners  began  several  years  ago  to  raise  their  own  stock. 
Each  milking  is  weighed  and  an  accurate  record  is  kept  of  the  per- 
formance of  every  cow.  The  unprofitable  ones  are  disposed  of  as 
soon  as  possible.  Pure-bred  Guernsey  bulls  are  used  and  only  the 
heifers  from  the  best  producing  cows  are  saved  for  the  herd.  In 
this  way  a  herd  has  been  developed  whose  yearly  record  averages 
nearly  7,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow.  Some  of  the  grade  Guernsey 
heifers  at  three  years  of  age  have  made  better  records  than  their 
dams  ever  did.  The  proportion  of  calves  and  yearlings  to  milch 
cows  at  present  on  the  place  is  unusually  high.  This  is  because  of  a 
wish  to  increase  the  size  of  the  herd  considerably  in  the  next  two 

years. 

KANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HEBD. 

The  cows  are  put  in  their  stalls  the  first  of  October  and  are  not 
let  out  until  warm  weather  in  the  spring.  The  rest  of  the  year  they 
are  let  out  during  part  of  the  day  in  the  small  pasture  lot  to  give 
them  exercise.  The  young  stock  and  dry  cows  are  kept  in  separate 
yards  from  the  others.    These  are  to  be  stabled  in  the  quarters  now 
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occupied  by  the  entire  herd  when  the  milch  cows  are  transferred  to 

the  new  bam. 

BATIOKS. 

The  plan  of  feeding  is  the  same  in  summer  as  in  winter.  The  cows 
are  fed  grain  in  the  morning  before  milking.  After  milking  they 
get  silage;  alfalfa  hay  is  fed  at  noon,  and  the  grain  and  silage 
again  at  night.  New  milch  cows  get  all  they  will  eat  of  these  dif- 
ferent feeds.  The  quantities  are  gradually  diminished  as  the  period 
of  lactation  advances. 

The  young  stock  and  dry  cows  receive  more  coarse  fodder,  such  as 
com  stover,  silage,  and  rye  hay,  and  less  grain  than  do  milch  cows. 

Com  silage  would  be  fed  the  entire  year  if  a  sufficient  quantity  were 
available.  It  has  been  found  necessary  at  various  times  to  substi- 
tute for  it  some  other  succulent  feeds,  such  as  beet  pulp,  green 
alfalfa,  and  apple  pomace.  The  experience  with  apple  pomace  on 
this  place  indicates  that  not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
by-product  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cows.  When  fed  in  alternate  periods 
with  beet  pulp  the  cows  shrink  in  milk  flow  when  on  the  pulp  and 
gain  when  put  back  on  the  apple  pomace.  The  pomace  was  stored  in 
a  long  pile  and  covered  with  cornstalks.  It  kept  fairly  well  under 
these  conditions  for  two  months.  Pomace  stored  in  casks,  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  putting  it  in  a  silo,  has  been  known  to  keep 
perfectly  for  seven  months.®  In  a  feeding  trial  at  the  Vermont  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  lasting  two  hundred  and  seventy  days, 
eight  cows  receiving  apple  pomace  gave  the  same  amount  of  milk  and 
3  per  cent  more  butter  than  when  fed  com  silage.^  Care  should  be 
taken  in  getting  cows  accustomed  to  this  feed.  They  eat  it  very 
readily  and  would  no  doubt  eat  too  much  at  first  if  given  all  they 
wanted.  Mr.  Angevine  gives  about  half  a  bushel  to  each  cow  twice 
daily. 

Soiling  is  not  practiced  except  when  absolutely  necessary.  The 
manager  considers  silage  in  every  way  as  good  a  feed  as  green  crops, 
and  more  economical. 

Bran  forms  the  basis  of  the  grain  ration,  and  is  often  the  only  con- 
centrate used.  It  is  fed  the  whole  year.  Equal  parts  by  weight  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  oil  meal,  and  bran  were  tried,  and  gave  good  results. 

CBOPPnrO  SYSTEM. 

There  is  no  fixed  rotation  pf  crops  practiced  on  this  place,  com 
having  been  planted  after  com  on  the  same  land  in  some  instances  for 
seven  years.    The  liberal  dressing  of  manure  which  the  whole  farm 

a  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massa- 
cbiwetts  Agricultural  College. 

^Fifteenth  AnnupJ  Report  of  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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receives  each  year  makes  this  possible.  One  field  of  18  acres  gave  a 
yield  of  400  bushels  of  shelled  com  in  1894.  After  three  years  of 
continuous  cropping  with  corn  it  gave  a  yield  of  1^00  bushels. 
Meantime  it  had  received  500  loads  of  manure  hauled  from  the  city. 
To  quote  the  manager:  "  Two  com  crops  in  succession  on  the  same 
field  may  not  sound  like  good  farming,  but  the  best  farming  I  have 
done  on  this  place  was  the  growing  of  seven  crops  of  com  on  the  same 
field  in  nine  years.  The  first  crop  would  not  have  made  over  5  tons 
of  silage  per  acre,  and  the  last  one  made  25  tons.''^ 

While,  as  before  stated,  no  regular  plan  is  followed  in  planting  the 
crops,  a  system,  extremely  simple  in  outline,  that  promises  maximum 
yields  of  forage  is  gradually  being  developed.  It  is  com  and 
alfalfa  in  about  equal  areas,  with  winter  rye  whenever  it  can  be 
crowded  in  between  two  crops  of  com,  and  oats  when  necessary  to  get 
a  new  seeding  of  alfalfa.    Both  the  rye  and  oats  are  cut  for  hay. 

Special  care  is  taken  in  producing  the  com  that  is  to  go  into  the  silo. 
A  large  kind  of  ensilage  com  is  planted  on  well-manured  and 
thoroughly  prepared  land.  The  field  of  com  that  made  25  tons  of 
silage  per  acre  in  1905  received  two  coverings  of  stable  manure — one 
during  the  early  winter  and  the  other  just  before  plowing  in  the 
spring. 

Marked  success  has  resulted  from  seeding  com  stubble  with  rye, 
cutting  the  rye  for  hay,  and  planting  the  same  field  to  com  again. 
From  a  10-acre  field  cropped  in  this  manner  four  big  loads  of  rye 
and  15  tons  of  silage  to  the  acre  were  harvested  this  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  of  crops  grown  during  1905 
and  1906  and  the  plans  for  1907: 


i 

Syatem  of  cropping  for  1905,  1906,  and  1901 

• 

Field  number. 

Acre- 
age. 

Crop,  1906. 

Crop,  1906. 

Crop,  1907. 

1 

17 
24 

82 

18 
10 

10 

Timothy  hay 

Pasture 

Pasture 

Com. 

2            

Com,  sowed  to  rye 

18  acres  in  com 

18  acres  in  oats;  seeded 

to  alfalfa. 
1  acre  in  rye;  seeded  to 

alfalfa. 
Alfalfa 

Rye,  to  be  cut  f<w 
nay  and  followed 
by  com. 

18  acres  in  com. 

8 

Com 

4        

Oats,  cat  for  bay; 

seeded  to  alfalfa. 
Oats,  cut  for  grain; 

seeded  to  rye. 

Alfalfa 

19  acres  in  alfalfa. 
Alfalfa. 

5 

Rye,  followed  by  com; 
seeded  to  rye. 

Alfalfti 

Rye,  to  be  cut  for  hay 
and  seeded  to  al- 
falfa. 

Alfalfa. 

6 

In  addition  there  is  a  pasture  of  2^  acres,  which  is  never  plowed. 

•  In  localities  where  fongous  diseases  or  insect  pests,  such  as  the  root  aphis 
and  the  rootworm,  attack  the  com  crop,  this  practice  would  be  disastroua  As 
yet  in  the  section  under  discussion  no  trouble  has  been  experienced  from  these 
sources. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  32  acres  were  in  corn  in 
1905  and  47  acres  in  1906,  and  that  there  are  to  be  54  acres  planted 
to  this  crop  in  1907. 

Four  years  ago  a  10-acre  field  was  sown  to  alfalfa  as  an  experiment. 
It  did  so  well  that  the  area  devoted  to  this  crop  has  been  increased 
from  10  acres  in  1905  to  23  acres  in  1906,  and  this  is  to  be  increased 
to  52  acres  in  1907. 

Seeding  alfalfa  both  with  and  after  oats  or  rye  has  been  success- 
ful. The  plan  usually  followed  is  to  disk  the  ground  thoroughly  after 
an  oat  crop  has  been  removed  and  sow  the  alfalfa  in  August.  The 
ground  in  1906  was  worked  until  it  was  so  mellow  a  wheelbarrow 
grass  seeder  could  not  be  pushed  over  it.  Where  the  land  has  never 
produced  alfalfa,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  inoculate  it  with  two  or 
three  wagonloads  of  pulverized  sweet  clover  {Melilotus  alba)  sod  to 
10  acres.  This  plant  grows  in  great  abundance  along  the  highways 
in  this  part  of  Michigan.  On  6  acres  that  were  seeded  to  alfalfa  in 
1906,  three  applications  of  manure,  of  8  loads  each  per  acre,  were 
made  before  seeding.    The  field  was  disked  after  each  application. 

The  alfalfa  is  cut  for  hay  three  times  during  the  season.  After 
the  first  cutting  in  the  spring  the  stubble  is  gone  over  with  a  disk 
harrow.  In  case  June  grass  gets  started  it  is  disked  twice  during  the 
year.  The  stand  of  alfalfa  on  this  place  is  as  good  as  any  the  writer 
has  ever  seen. 

BTTUDnras. 

The  buildings  that  escaped  the  fire  were  the  dwelling  house  where 
the  tenant  lives,  one  small  frame  stable,  and  an  adjoining  stave  silo. 
This  stable  stands  about  15  rods  from  the  other  barns  and  will  be 
used  for  housing  the  young  stock  and  dry  cows.  The  silo  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  100  tons. 

In  building  the  new  bams  (fig.  1)  care  was  taken  to  make  them  a«. 
nearly  fireproof  as  possible.  The  ground  plan  of  the  barns  is  in 
the  form  of  an  L  The  hay  barn  is  120  feet  long,  38  feet  wide,  and 
24  feet  high  to  the  eaves.  The  walls  are  of  hollow  reenforced  con- 
crete. Galvanized-iron  shingles  were  used  on  the  roof  and  to  cover 
the  gables.  In  this  barn  are  horse  stable,  granary,  feed  room,  and 
hay  mows.  The  horse  stable  and  granary  are  situated  at  one  end  of 
the  barn  and  are  separated  by  an  8-foot  feed  alley.  There  is  also  a 
central  driveway  crosswise  of  the  bam.  At  the  rear  of  this  main 
bam  are  two  circular,  solid-walled,  reen forced-concrete  silos.  These 
are  20  feet  in  diameter  and  41  feet  high.  The  silos  are  about  8  feet 
apart.  Extending  back  from  the  silos  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
longer  dimension  of  the  hay  bam  is  the  cow  stable  (fig.  2) .  This  is  38 
feet  wide  and  154  feet  long.  The  inside  height  is  8  feet  4  inches  in  the 
clear.     There  is  no  wood  in  this  stable  except  that  used  in  making  the 
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stalls  and  feed  boxes.  The  walls,  floor,  roof,  crossbeams,  and  even 
the  pillars  that  support  the  roof  are  made  of  reenforced  concrete. 
Fifty-seven  windows  in  the  walls,  each  24  by  40  inches  in  size,  and 
three  skylights  in  the  roof  furnish  plenty  of  light.  The  King  system 
of  ventilation  was  installed.  The  double  walls  made  this  an  easy 
matter.  For  the  intake  of  fresh  air,  flues  about  4  by  8  inches  are 
partitioned  off  in  the  walls  about  every  10  feet,  and  extend  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  outside  opening  to  this  flue  is 
about  a  foot  above  the  ground.  The  inside  opening  is  near  the  ceil- 
ing. To  remove  the  foul  air  two  circular  chimneys,  with  an  inside 
diameter  of  3  feet  4  inches  and  a  height  of  50  feet,  were  built,  one 


Fi<3.  1. — Concrete  barns  on  the  farm  of  J.  N.  Neal. 

near  each  end  of  the  stable.  These  were  placed  at  one  side  of  the 
central  feeding  alley.  The  walls  of  these  chimneys  are  solid  reen- 
forced concrete,  being  6  inches  thick  for  the  first  10  feet  and  for  the 
remainder  4^  inches.  Six  10  by  12  inch  openings  are  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  of  each  stack  for  the  intake  of  air  and  heavy 
gases. 

Two  rows  of  stalls  facing  a  central  feeding  alley  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  stable.  The  essential  feature  of  the  kind  of  stall  used 
is  the  movable  front,  which  can  be  adjusted  according  to  the  length 
of  the  cow.    With  this  device  and  a  gutter  behind  them  the  cows  can 
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be  compelled  to  keep  clean.  An  individual  drinking  trough  is  in 
every  stall.  The  ceiling  of  the  cow  stable  is  fitted  with  tracks  for 
litter  and  feed  carriers.  The  roof  is  carried  through  between  the 
two  silos,  forming  a  covered  passageway  which  connects  the  feeding 
alley  of  the  coi?v  stable  witK  the  alley  of  the  hay  barn. 

About  45  feet  in  front  of  the  main  barn  and  at  one  side  of  the 
driveway  is  the  milk  house.  This  building  is  20  by  26  feet,  one 
story  in  height,  with  a  receiving  tower  at  the  comer  nearest  the 
barn.  The  ground  between  the  storage  bam  and  the  milk  house 
descends  quite  rapidly,  so  that  the  roof  of  the  milk  house — which  is 
the  floor  of  the  receiving  tower — is  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 


Fig.  2. — ^he  cow  stable,  showing  yentllatlng  cbimDeys,  with  the  silos  in  the  distance. 

bam.  This  intervening  space  has  been  filled  in  with  dirt.  As  soon 
as  it  is  drawn,  the  milk  is  poured  into  10-gallon  cans  and  wheeled 
to  the  front  door  of  the  bam.  The  can  is  then  suspended  from  a  car 
on  a  taut  wire  cable,  which  extends  from  the  bam  to  the  milk  house, 
and  is  run  to  the  receiving  tower.  The  milk  is  poured  through  a 
strainer  in  the  floor  of  the  tower  on  to  the  aerator.  The  milkers  do 
not  have  to  enter  the  cooling  room  at  all.  Beenforced  concrete  is 
used  exclusively  in  the  construction  of  the  walls,  floor,  tanks,  roof, 
and  chimney  of  this  buUding.  The  walls  are  hollow,  like  those  of 
the  bam. 
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HIKED  HELP. 

Five  men  are  employed  the  year  round.    These  men  have  been  on 

the  place  from  two  to  seven  years.    Four  of  them  milk  from  10  to 

15  cows  each.    Two  of  the  milkers  drive  the  delivery  wagons  on  the 

city  milk  route  and  take  care  of  the  cans  and  milking  utensils.    One 

attends  to  feeding  the  stock  and  to  the  chores  about  the  bams.    The 

fourth  while  not  milking  is  engaged  at  labor  in  the  fields.    One  man 

devotes  his  entire  time  to  general  work  in  the  fields.    A  few  day 

hands  are  hired  during  busy  times,  such  as  the  haying  and  silo-filling 

seasons. 

H0X7BS  OF  WOBX. 

The  milking  takes  about  two  hours  twice  a  day.     It  is  the  first 

work  done  in  the  morning,  commencing  at  4.30,  and  is  finished  in  the 

evening  at  6  o'clock.     It  takes  the  two  men  who  drive  the  milk 

wagons  about  five  hours  to  deliver  the  milk  and  one  hour  to  take 

care  of  the  wagons  and  cans.    The  farm  men  work  about  nine  hours 

in  the  field. 

WAGES. 

The  two  men  who  drive  the  milk  wagons  receive  $25  a  month. 
The  bam  man  gets  $6  a  week.  One  farm  hand  is  paid  $23  a  month ; 
the  other,  a  boy,  $18  a  month.  The  wages  paid  the  temporary  help 
vary  from  50  cents  a  day  for  boys  to  $2,50  a  day  for  skilled  men. 
All  of  the  laborers  are  furnished  board. 

HAHDLINO  MAHTJBE. 

Sawdust  is  used  for  bedding  in  the  stalls  and  as  an  absorbent 
This  renders  the  manure  especially  adaptable  for  disking  in,  as  in 
the  case  of  fitting  oat  stubble  for  alfalfa.  No  ill  effects  on  the  soil 
have  ever  been  noticed  from  the  use  of  this  material. 

A  litter  carrier,  suspended  from  an  overhead  track,  carries  the 
manure  from  the  stable  and  dumps  it  on  a  manure  spreader.  The 
spreader  (fig.  3)  stands  on  a  rectangular  cement  foundation,  built 
with  sides  about  2  feet  above  the  floor.  The  ends  of  the  floor  are 
raised  so  that  any  drippings  from  the  spreader  can  not  escape,  but  not 
high  enough  to  prevent  driving  the  spreader  on  or  off.  By  keeping 
some  absorbent  litter,  which  is  changed  when  necessary,  on  this  foun- 
dation all  the  liquid,  as  well  as  the  solid  manure,  is  saved  without 
recourse  to  a  manure  cistern.  A  roof  over  this  foundation,  supported 
by  7- foot  posts,  keeps  off  rain  and  snow.  The  manure  is  hauled  to  the 
fields  daily.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  injures  the  texture  of  the 
soil  very  much  to  drive  a  loaded  wagon  over  it  when  it  is  too  wet.  To 
avoid  this  trouble,  the  building  in  the  near  future  of  a  shed  large 
enough  to  store  the  manure  accimiulating  during  the  wet  periods  of 
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the  year  is  contemplated.  In  the  past  it  has  been  the  custom  to  haul 
from  400  to  500  loads  of  manure  a  year  from  the  city,  but  this  is  not 
practiced  any  more,  enough  being  produced  by  the  herd  to  cover  the 
whole  farm  with  6  to  8  tons  to  the  acre  each  year.  Commercial 
fertilizers  have  been  tried  in  small  quantities,  but  their  use  has  been 
abandoned. 

SQUIPMSHT. 

The  implements  and  machinery  in  use  on  this  farm  are  three 
wagons,  two  disk  harrows,  one  smoothing  harrow,  two  walking  plows, 


Fio.  3. — ^The  abed  where  the  manure  spreader  stands. 

one  gang  disk  plow,  two  2-horse  cultivators,  one  com  binder,  one 
mowing  machine,  one  2-row  cultivator,  one  manure  spreader,  one 
weeder,  one  combined  fertilizer  and  grain  drill,  one  15-horsepower 
gasoline  engine,  and  one  silage  cutter.  "  One  of  the  best  tools  is  a 
float  made  of  three  8-foot  poles,  weighted  so  as  to  make  a  good  load 
for  three  heavy  horses." 

DISPOSAL  OF  PSODXrCT. 

Most  of  the  milk  from  the  dairy  is  retailed  in  a  near-by  city.  Two 
delivery  wagons  are  used.  There  are  several  first-class  dairies  supply- 
ing this  same  market,  and  the  competition  is  very  keen.    The  finan- 
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cial  success  of  this  farm  can  not  tlierefore  be  attributed  to  high 
prices  received  for  the  milk.  The  usual  rate  is  6  cents  a  quart  for 
whole  milk  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

FnTANCIAL  STATEMBHT  FOS  1905. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  itemized  statement  of  expenses  or 
of  returns.  Hence  the  following  table  contains  only  round  num- 
bers.   These,  however,  are  believed  to  be  substantially  correct. 

The  figures  are  for  the  year  1905.  During  that  year  the  herd  con- 
tained 45  cows.  About  one-third  of  the  milk  was  sold  at  wholesale 
at  4  cents  a  quart  and  the  remainder  at  retail  at  5  cents.  Some  days 
there  was  a  surplus,  and  there  were  occasicmal  losses  from  accident 
The  principal  loss,  however,  resulted  from  the  failure  of  drivers  to 
keep  accurate  records  of  all  milk  sold  on  account.  Mr.  Angevine 
thinks  the  losses  from  this  source  alone  were  more  than  $1,000.  He 
now  uses  a  ticket  system,  which  prevents  most  of  this  loss. 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  1905. 

Receipts  for  milk  retailed $5,500 

Miscellaneous  receipts  for  hogs,  calves,  chickens,  etc 500 

Total  receipts 6, 000 

Paid  out  for  feed $1,000 

Labor,  five  regular  hands 1,404 

Labor  (day  help)  and  other  expenses 596 

Total  expenses 3, 000 

Net  proceeds 8,000 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 


Alabama — 

College  Station:  Avium;  J.  F.  Duggar.a 
Canebrake  Station:  Uniontown;  J.  M. 

Kicheson.b 
Tuskegee  Station:     Tuskegee;    Q.  W. 
Oanrer.o 
Alaska — SiOca:  0.  C.  GeoigeBon.e 
Abizona — Tucion:  R.  H.  Forbcs.« 
Arkansas — FayetteviUe:  W.  G.  Vincenhel- 

ler.« 
Caufornli — Berkeley:  E.  J.  Wickson.*^ 
Colorado — Fort  Collins:  L.  Q.  Carpenter.^ 

OONNEOnOUT — 

State  Station:  New  Haven;  E.  H.  Jen- 

kins.<i 
Storrs  Station:  Siorra;  L.  A.  Clinton.o 
Delaware — Newark:  Harry  Hayward.a 
Florida — Gainesville:  P.  H.  Rolfs. « 
QEOROLk — Experiment:  Martin  V.  Calvin.® 
Hawau — 

Federal  Station:  Honolulu;  J.G.Smith.<: 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  B£ai«  and  the  Staff  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record. 


Experiment  Station  Work  is  a  subseries  of  brief  popular  bulletins  compiled 
from  the  published  reports  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  kindred 
institutions  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  chief  object  of  these  publications 
is  to  disseminate  throughout  the  country  information  regarding  experiments  at 
the  different  exi>eriment  stations,  and  thus  to  acquaint  farmers  in  a  general 
way  with  the  progress  of  agricultural  investigation  on  its  practical  side.  The 
results  herein  reported  should  for  the  most  part  be  regarded  as  tentative  and 
suggestive  rather  than  conclusive.  Further  experiments  may  modify  them,  and 
experience  alone  can  show  how  far  they  will  be  useful  in  actual  practice.  The 
work  of  the  stations  must  not  be  depended  upon  to  produce  "  rules  for  farming." 
How  to  aiH>ly  the  results  of  experim^its  to  his  own  conditions  will  ever  remain 
the  problem  of  the  individual  farmer. — ^A.  C.  Tbue,  Director,  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK.- 


XHSOLTTBLE  PHOSPHATES.^ 

The  fertilizing  value  of  fine-ground  insoluble  phosphates  (floats) 
is  attracting  considerable  attention  at  the  present  time.  The  work 
of  C.  E.  Thome,  of  the  Ohio  Station;  C.  G.  Hopkins,  of  the  Illi- 
nois Station,  and  H.  J.  Patterson,  of  the  Maryland  Station,  espe- 
cially, has  encouraged  the  hope  that  under  certain  conditions  the 
cheaper  untreated  phosphates  may  be  used  with  profit,  as  explained 
in  a  previous  bulletin  of  this  series.^'  Experiments  under  other  con- 
ditions, however,  suggest  caution  in  the  general  application  of  the 
results  obtained  in  the  above  experiments. 

For  example,  experiments  made  by  W.  P.  Brooks  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Experiment  Station  have  emphasized  the  fact  established 
by  the  earlier  experiments  at  the  Maine  Station  that  the  kind  of 
crop  to  be  grown  will  often  determine  whether  it  is  profitable  to 
use  the  insoluble  phosphates. 

H.  J.  Wheeler  and  G.  E.  Adams,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station, 
have  recently  reported  experiments  extending  over  a  series  of  years 
in  which  floats  were  compared  with  a  number  of  other  soluble  and 
insoluble  phosphates  on  com,  grass,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
crops  on  limed  and  unlimed  soil,  showing  a  wide  variation  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  insoluble  phosphate  under  varying  conditions  of 
soil,  crop,  etc. 

The  floats  gave  very  poor  results  on  com  the  first  year  as  compared 
with  the  other  phosphates.  In  subsequent  years,  however,  the  phos- 
phoric acid  of  the  floats  slowly  became  available  and  gave  good 
results  on  both  com  and  grass.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  case  of  the 
grass  the  accumulating  organic  matter  materially  aided  in  rendering 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  floats  assimilable. 

In  view  of  the  low  price  of  floats  and  tlie  reiatively  large  amount  of  plios- 
phoric  acid  aiH;>lied  in  consequence,  ttiese  results  demonstrate  that  if  one  l)egins 

a  A  progress  record  of  experimental  inquiries,  published  without  assumption 
of  responsibility  by  tlie  Department  for  the  correctness  of  tlie  facts  and  conclu- 
sions reported  by  the  stations. 

»  Compiled  from  Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  114. 

«  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  262,  p.  7. 
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upon  land  deficient  in  assimilable  pliosphoric  acid,  even  with  Indian  com,  one 
should  not  place  too  much  reliance  upon  the  floats  the  first  year,  but  should 
supplement  them  with  some  soluble  phosphate.  In  later  years  they  appear  to 
be  of  marked  value  In  connection  with  timothy,  and  especially  with  redtop  and 
Indian  com. 

In  case  of  peas  on  limed  soil  floats  gave  very  good  results,  confirm- 
ing the  general  conclusion  "  that  the  legumes  have,  as  a  rule,  a  marked 
ability  to  acquire  phosphoric  acid  from  certain  unacidulated  mineral 
phosphates."  With  "  oats,  summer  squash,  crimson  clover,  Japa- 
nese millet  (on  the  unlimed  land),  golden  millet,  white-podded 
Adzuki  bean,  soy  bean,  and  potato  (on  the  unlimed  land)  floats  [also] 
gave  very  good  results,  but  with  the  flat  turnip,  table  beet,  and  cab- 
bage they  were  relatively  very  inefficient,  notwithstanding  that  much 
more  phosphoric  acid  had  been  applied  in  the  floats  than  in  any  other 
of  the  phosphates." 

The  results  in  general  indicate  that — 

Floats  can  probably  be  used  to  best  advantage  on  moist  soU  rich  in  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  for  such  crops  as  certain  legumes,  Indian  com,  millet; 
and  possibly  wheat  and  oats,  which  seem  far  better  able  to  make  use  of  them 
than  certain  vegetables.  The  vegetable  growers  in  the  East  should  not  be 
Influenced  to  use  them  on  account  of  their  reported  value  on  the  Illinois  black 
soil  of  the  com  belt,  where  wheat,  grass,  clover,  and  Indian  com  are  the  chief 
crops,  and  where  the  soil  conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable  to  their  ready 
assimilability.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  that  floats  can  be  advantageously 
mixed  with  the  stable  manure  which  gardeners  collect  during  the  winter,  but 
this  is  a  point  which  needs  to  be  more  definitely  determined.  The  fact  that 
phoi^horic  acid  in  floats  costs  less  than  half  what  it  does  in  bone  makea  it 
most  desirable  to  utilize  the  former  where  it  can  be  done  to  advantage,  but  the 
Rhode  Island  gardener  and  general  farmer  wiU  do  well  to  study  the  foregoing 
results  carefully  before  employing  the  floats  extensively  or  depending  upon 
them  at  the  outset,  or  his  bank  account  may  pay  the  penalty. 

The  conditions  under  which  these  experiments  were  made  in  Rhode 
Island  are  to  a  considerable  extent  representative  of  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  eastern  United  States  where  diversified  and  intensive 
farming  is  largely  practiced  on  thin,  worn  soils.  It  seems  quite  cleax 
from  the  results  of  all  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  under 
such  conditions  that  (1)  the  insoluble  phosphates  are  not  equally 
effective  on  all  crops,  and  hence  are  not  generally  well  adapted  to 
intensely  diversified  farming,  such  as  market  gardening;  (2)  they 
are  slower  in  action  than  soluble  phosphates,  and  hence  not  well  suited 
to  short-season,  quick-growing  crops;  (3)  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  prove 
very  efficient  on  thin,  worn  soils  deficient  in  decaying  organic  matter, 
and  hence  if  they  are  to  give  good  results  on  such  soils  they  must  be 
used  in  connection  with  liberal  applications  of  barnyard  manure  and 
green  manures. 
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POBXS  AHD  METHODS  OT  AFPLYINO  UME.<^ 

H.  J.  Patterson,  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  has  recently 
reported  the  results  of  fourteen  years'  experiments  on  the  relative 
value  of  different  kinds  of  caustic,  quick,  or  burnt  lime  (fat  or  rich 
stone  lime,  poor  magnesian  stone  lime,  oyster-shell  lime),  slaked  lime, 
gas-house  or  gas  lime,  gypsum  or  land  plaster,  ground  limestone, 
marl,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  soft-coal  ashes,  when  applied 
in  different  ways  (slaked  and  unslaked,  as  top-dressing,  or  worked 
into  the  soil)  and  amounts  in  a  common  crop  rotation  (corn,  wheat, 
and  timothy  and  clover) ,  in  connection  with  green  manures  (cowpeas) 
and  with  stable  manure. 

It  was  found  that  in  case  of  the  rotation  named,  on  a  run-down 
sandy  loam,  naturally  well  drained,  limed  plats  gave  larger  yields 
than  unlimed  plats,  the  average  net  return  from  liming  being  $4.50 
per  acre  annually,  valuing  com  at  40  cents  per  bushel,  com  fodder 
at  20  cents  per  hundredweight,  wheat  at  90  cents  per  bushel,  straw  at 
20  cents  per  hundredweight,  and  hay  at  50  cents  per  hundredweight 
A  net  return  of  $4.50  per  acre  means  a  profit  of  $450  to  $600  annually 
when  applied  to  a  100-acre  or  a  150-acre  farm,  respectively. 

A  study  of  the  most  profitable  rate  of  applying  lime  showed  that 
an  application  of  20  bushels  per  acre  gave  only  about  25  per  cent 
more  net  profit  than  an  application  of  10  bushels,  and  of  60  bushels 
only  about  50  per  cent  more  than  10  bushels,  but  that  the  relative 
profits  at  the  end  of  four  years  were  in  favor  of  20  bushels  per  acre. 
On  unproductive,  stiff,  rather  wet  clay  soil  it  was  found  to  be  de- 
cidedly advantageous  to  use  lime  at  the  rate  of  40  bushels  per  acre 
in  combination  with  a  green  manuring  of  cowpeas.  It  was  also  found 
to  be  advantageous  on  the  same  kind  of  soil  to  use  lime  in  combina- 
tion with  stable  manure.  "  The  net  profits  per  year  from  the  use  of 
12  tons  of  manure  and  20  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  are  greater  than 
have  been  obtained  in  any  of  the  other  lime  tests  and  are  in  a  measure 
an  explanation  for  the  better  crops  which  are  obtained  in  those 
sections  of  the  State  that  have  used  lime  and  manure  extensively  for 
generations.'' 

In  these  experiments  the  results  slightly  favored  the  incorporation 
of  unslaked  lime  with  the  soil  immediately  upon  application  rather 
than  applying  it  as  a  top-dressing. 

Oyster-shell  lime  was  apparently  somewhat  more  effective  than 
stone  lime,  though  the  difference  was  not  marked.  Magnesian  lime 
produced  decidedly  better  yields  of  grain  than  pure  lime,  though  not 
quite  so  much  forage.    Calcium  carbonate  (2,600  pounds  per  acre) 

a  Ck>inpi]ed  from  Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  110.    See  also  U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Farmers* 
Buls.  65,  77,  122.  124,  133,  237,  269. 
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gave  decidedly  better  results  than  caustic  lime,  and  the  application 
of  shell  marl  (13,000  pounds  per  acre)  produced  more  grain  and 
forage  than  either  stone  lime  or  oyster-shell  lime.  Caustic  lime  and 
fine-ground  oyster  shells  (calcium  carbonate)  were  cheaper  and  much 
more  effective  than  gypsum  or  land  plaster  (4,125  pounds  per  acre). 
Caustic  lime  was  also  much  more  effective  than  gas  lime  (2,926  pounds 
per  acre)  of  oyster-shell  origin.  Calcium  phosphate  in  the  form 
of  finely  ground  South  Carolina  rock  (2,926  pounds  per  acre)  gave 
better  results  than  gypsum,  but  not  so  good  as  either  calcium  carbo- 
nate or  caustic  lime.  Soft-coal  ashes  (13,000  poimds  per  acre)  pro- 
duced little  if  any  effect. 

FEBTIUZIHO  VALXTE  OP  THE  SEDIHEirr  IN  IBBIOATIOH 

WATEE.* 

The  rivers  of  arid  regions  generally  carry  large  amounts  of  sedi- 
ments, particularly  in  times  of  flood.  The  Nile,  which  by  its  annual 
overflows  has  maintained  the  marvelous  fertility  of  Egypt  through 
untold  ages,  is  a  well-known  but  typical  illustration  of  the  importance 
of  water  sediments  in  relation  to  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility. 
Similar  illustrations  may  be  cited  in  case  of  other  streams,  either  in 
connection  with  natural  floods  or  with  the  use  of  their  waters  in 
irrigation. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  this  Department,  through 
its  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations,  has  determined  the 
amount  of  silt  or  sediment  carried  by  various  streams  used  for  irri- 
gation. These  determinations  show,  for  example,  that  the  principal 
Texas  streams — the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Brazos  and  Colorado  rivers — 
carry  from  about  0.65  to  nearly  3  per  cent  of  sediment,  it  being  cal- 
culated from  the  measurements  which  have  been  made  that  the 
Brazos,  for  example,  carries  enough  sediment  during  the  year  to  cover 
40,000  acres  1  foot  deep. 

R.  H.  Forbes,  of  the  Arizona  Station,  has  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  sediments  carried  by  the  Gila,  Salt,  and  Colorado  rivers 
in  Arizona.  He  estimates  that  the  Gila  River  at  Florence  carries 
on  an  average  19.23  tons  of  sediment  per  acre-foot  of  water,  the  Salt 
River  at  McDowell  1.2  tons,  the  Colorado  River  at  Yuma  9.62  tons. 
The  amounts,  however,  vary  very  widely  at  different  times.  The 
average  amounts  stated  would  furnish  on  the  average  214  pounds  of 
potash  per  acre  annually,  37  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  28 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  case  of  the  Gila  River;  18  pounds  of  potash, 
6.6  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  5.6  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  case  of 
Salt  River,  and  113  pounds  of  potash,  10  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 

^Compiled  from  Arizona  Sta.  Buls.  44,  53;  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stas.  Buls.  133,  p.  200 ;  158,  p.  85. 
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and  4.8  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  case  of  the  Colorado  River.  Analyses-- 
by  G.  E.  Colby,  of  the  California  Station,  of  samples  of  creek  waters- 
used  for  irrigation  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  California,  as  reported 
by  S.  Fortier,  of  the  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  showed,  however,  that  a  12-inch  irri-^ 
gation  with  these  waters  added  only  4.55  pounds  of  available  potash^ 
and  1.3  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  to  each  acre  of  land. 

These  facts  merely  serve  to  give  definite  form  to  the  Icnowledge,  as  old  as^- 
human  history,  that  river  irrigating  sediments  increase  the  productiveness  of 
land.  The  varying  values,  shown  in  our  southwestern  river  sediments,  call  to^ 
mind  the  parallel  fact,  known  in  Egypt  since  ancient  times,  that  the  Red  Nile- 
floods  from  Abyssinia  are  more  valuable  tlian  those  from  other  watersheds* 
tributary  to  that  river. 

The  calculations,  however,  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  all 
of  the  sediment  reaches  the  irrigated  fields,  but — 

By  no  means  all  of  the  sediments  are  carried  upon  irrigated  fields.  With» 
gentler  gradients  and  slackening  motion  of  the  water,  the  heavier  portions  are- 
soon  dropped  In  canals  and  laterals,  necessitating  the  never-ending  work  of  ditcl^ 
cleaning.  The  remaining  lighter  portions  are  carried  upon  irrigated  ground, 
where,  with  still  further  decrease  in  the  movement  of  the  water,  the  residual 
solids  are  deposited  in  large  part  near  the  point  of  diversion  from  the  supply- 
ditch. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  sediments  upon  lands,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  for  the  manner  in  which  they  are  distributed,  this  distribution  being: 
affected  by  the  kind  of  crop,  the  method  of  irrigation,  and  the  slope,  as  well  as: 
by  the  fineness  of  the  sediments  themselves. 

While  we  calculate,  therefore,  that  4  average  acre-feet  of  Colorado  River 
water  at  Yuma  carry  sediment  enough  to  make  a  layer  of  soil  about  one-fourttfe 
of  an  inch  thick  each  year,  the  larger  portion  of  this  amount  is  actually  con-' 
centrated  upon  probably  much  less  than  half  of  the  ground  Irrigated. 

Rising  ditch  banks  and  increasing  gradients  in  irrigated  fields  under  muddy^ 
streams  attest  the  activity  of  this  factor  and  suggest  that  in  this  region  in  time- 
to  come  the  disposal  of  ditch  cleanings  and  field  deposits  may  become  a  serious: 
problem. 

While  the  fertilizing  value  of  these  sediments  is  undoubted,  the- 
results  of  their  accumulation  on  irrigated  soils  are  often  decidedljr 
injurious. 

Irrigating  sediments  may  be  beneficial  or  harmful  to  crops  according  to  their 
composition  and  physical  character  and  their  disposition  in  or  upon  the  soil.. 
Whether  beneficial  or  harmful  in  composition,  if  they  accumulate  upon  the  sur- 
face  of  the  soil  In  the  form  of  silt  blankets  more  or  less  impervious  to  water 
and  air,  their  influence,  by  limiting  the  supply  of  these  essential  substances  to- 
plant  roots,  is  notably  harmful.  In  certain  localities  where  these  irrigating: 
sediments  are  very  plastic  in  character  and  excessive  in  amount  the  damage,, 
particularly  to  alfalfa  and  other  crops  which  can  not  receive  constant  and 
tboroogh  cultivation,  is  of  an  increasingly  serious  character. 

Cultivation,  where  practicable,  as  deep  and  thorough  as  possible  is  the  best 
available  means  of  handling  these  accumulations.    Beneficial   sediments  arer 
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tliufl  incorporated  with  the  aoll  and  tlieir  reftilMng  propertieB  made  available 
to  plant  roots,  while  sediments  of  barren  character. are  disp^^ed  to  the  depth 
of  cultivation  through  the  soIL  When,  however,  sediments  of  undesirable  char- 
acter predominate  cultivation  can  onlj  modify  nad  not  remedy  resulting 
conditions. 

In  such  cases  it  is  desirable  to  lessen*  the  sediments  in  irrigation 
waters  by  means  of  settling  basins  and  similar  devices. 

HABSY  BEKinrDA  GRASS.'' 

In  recently  settled  prairie  regions  the  problem  of  grass  culture  does 
not  usually  present  itself  until  the  wild  lands  are  largely  brought 
under  cultivation  and  the  individual  farms  are  becoming  well  stocked 
with  farm  animals.  Up  to  this  time  the  wild  grasses  have  furnished 
sufficient  hay  and  x>ftsturage  and,  as  a  rule,  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  providing  forage  from  another  source.  Under  these  oondi- 
tioiis  the  problem  is  rather  difficult  of  solution,  for  the  s^ler  finds 
himself  in  a  new  environment,  soil  and  climate  probably  differ  largely 
from  these  same  factors  in  the  region  from  which  he  came,  and  no 
advice  founded  on  actual  experience  is  available  by  which  he  might 
be  guided  in  laying  down  cultivated  land  to  grass.  In  Oklahoma 
where  these  conditions  obtain,  the  experiment  station  realized  that 
sooner  or  later  this  question  would  have  to  be  met,  and  therefore  has 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  farmer  throu^  data  gathered  in  grass 
culture  tests  begun  in  1892.  This  -work,  which  is  still  in  progress, 
has  now  been  followed  for  fourteen  years,  and  the  recommendations 
based  on  the  results  secured,  which  the  institution  at  the  present  time 
is  able  to  make,  are  of  special  value  to  the  region  concerned. 

The  results  of  these  tests,  as  well  as  of  cooperative  work  with  farm- 
ers over  the  Territory,  indicate  that  of  all  the  grasses  coming  under 
observation  Bermuda  grass  alone  has  shown  the  necessary  qualities 
of  a  pasture  grass  for  Oklahoma.  One  of  the  first  experiences  with 
this  grass  grown  from  seed  was  that  although  it  made  a  good  growth 
during  the  season,  it  killed  back  during  the  winter  and  made  a  late 
start  in  the  spring.  With  these  disadvantages  the  species  failed  to 
fulfill  two  very  essential  conditions  of  a  successful  pasture  and  lawn 
grass,  but  through  the  efforts  of  the  station  these  objections  have  been 
largely  overcome.  On  several  test  plats  plants  were  observed  which 
showed  a  superior  resistance  to  cold  weather,  combined  with  an  early 
spring  growth,  beginning  to  grow  as  early  as  April  1  even  after  a 
severe  winter.  This  observation  suggested  a  line  of  work  for  the  im- 
provement of  Bermuda  grass  and  its  culture.  A  large  planting  of 
roots  was  made  in  July  of  1904.  Part  of  these  roots  were  taken  from 
a  plat  recently  grown  from  seed  and  part  from  plats  that  had  been 
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estaUished  at  least  ten  years  and  had  passed  throuj^  a  cold  period 
with  a  minimum  temperature  of  17"^  below  rero  and  with  no  snow 
on  the  ground.  This  planting  made  an  almost  uniform  heavy  growth 
before  frost  The  following  spring,  after  a  winter  with  temperature 
records  of  18^  below  zero,  the  plants  grown  from  the  acclimated  roots 
produced  on  the  long-established  plats  were  found  growing  vigor- 
ously on  Mardi  29,  and  these  soon  covered  the  ground  and  kept  out 
the  crab  grass,  while  the  plats  planted  with  roots  recently  grown  from 
seed  had  all  of  their  previous  season's  growth  killed  back.  Some  of 
the  plants  were  entirely  killed  out  and  all  that  survived  did  not  be- 
gin to  grow  again  until  May  and  were  almost  overwhelmed  by  crab 
grass. 

A  further  test  was  made  of  the  hardy  strain  by  sending  the  roots 
for  trial  to  every  county  in  the  Territory.  The  reports  from  these 
cooperative  trials  indicate  in  general  that  this  hardy  grass  was  much 
more  vigorous  than  that  grown  frcHn  seed,  that  the  stems  remained 
green  throughout  the  winter,  and  that  it  b^;an  its  new  growth  in 
March.  One  of  the  experimenters,  who  had  tried  growing  Bermuda 
grass  from  seed  many  times  only  to  have  it  frozen  out  every  winter, 
reported  that  with  him  this  hardy  strain  began  its  growth  about 
March  5,  and  that  he  regarded  it  as  an  entirely  satisfactory  pasture 
grass  if  not  pastured  until  the  decond  year,  and  th^i  not  too  closely, 
in  order  to  allow  the  runners  to  become  firmly  rooted. 

A  number  of  tests  of  this  hardy  Bermuda  grass  for  lawn  purposes 
were  also  made  with  satis&ctory  results.  The  principal  objection 
to  this  species,  even  if  a  hardy  strain  has  been  secured,  is  that  it  does 
not  remain  green  during  winter.  The  station  has  also  found  a  means 
of  mitigating  this  disadvantage  to  a  large  ext^it.  ^A  covering  of 
Bermuda  grass  on  the  lawn  will  not  hinder  the  germination  of  white 
clover  or  Kentucky  Uue  grass  seed  sown  into  it  in  September.  Some 
of  the  white  clover  will  persist  and  show  up  early  in  the  spring. 
There  are  areas  on  the  college  campus  here  where  white  clover  and 
Bermuda  grass  have  been  growing  together  for  five  years.  From 
February  to  May  the  white  clover  makes  excellent  growth  and  the 
Bermuda  is  scarcely  noticeable.  From  Jime  to  October  the  Bermuda 
grass  covers  the  groimd  with  a  mat  of  green  and  the  clover  almost 
disapi^ears.  This  omibination  of  white  clover  and  Bermuda  grass 
promises  well,  and  may  ultimately  be  useful  for  pastures  as  well  as 
lawns.  But  the  foundation  should  be  a  perfect  sod  of  hardy  Ber- 
muda grass.'' 

To  effect  a  rapid  distribution  of  Bermuda  grass  the  station  advises 
the  planting  of  sod  from  grass  whidi  has  successfully  survived  sev- 
eral winters  and  starts  its  new  growth  by  April  1  of  each  year.  Seed 
of  hardy  Bermuda  grass  for  Oklahoma  is  not  obtainable,  but  the  ex- 
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pense  of  starting  the  grass  from  a  home-grown  supply  of  sod  is  not 
80  great  as  starting  it  from  seed. 

As  a  soil  preparation  for  planting  the  sod,  winter  plowing  and  fre- 
quent harrowings  are  recommended.  The  planting  maybe  done  from 
April  15  to  July  15,  the  sod  being  placed  in  furrows  made  with  a 
single  shovel  plow  about  6  inches  deep  and  3  feet  apart  The  pieces 
of  sod  from  1  to  2  inches  square  are  dropped  18  inches  apart  in  the 
newly  made  furrows  and  covered  with  either  the  foot  hoe  or  double- 
shovel  plow,  a  thicker  covering  being  given  when  the  soil  is  dry  than 
when  it  is  wet  in  order  to  assure  the  necessary  moisture  conditions. 
Harrowing  does  not  sufficiently  cover  the  sod.  When  roots  free  from 
dirt  are  planted  the  soil  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  but  the  roots 
are  set  out  more  carefully  than  the  sod,  the  soil  being  firmed  about 
them  and  a  little  of  the  root  left  exposed  to  the  air,  while  the  sod  is 
completely  covered.  The  new  plantings  of  Bermuda  grass  are  cul- 
tivated the  same  as  com  or  potatoes  to  kill  out  the  crab  grass  and 
other  weeds  and  to  promote  the  rooting  of  the  grass  by  providing 
loose  soil,  but  as  soon  as  the  runners  begin  to  extend  from  one  row 
to  another  and  there  is  danger  of  tearing  them  away  cultivation  is 
discontinued.  Worn-out  pastures,  loose  sandy  soils,  and  waste  land 
with  a  scanty  growth  of  timber  and  poor  grass  may  all  be  trans- 
formed into  useful  pastures  by  planting  sod  as  described  and  allow- 
ing the  grass  to  establish  itself  during  the  first  season.  At  the  sta- 
tion thin,  well-cultivated  upland  soil  was  set  out  to  Bermuda  grass 
by  planting  small  pieces  of  sod  18  inches  apart  in  rows  3  feet  apart 
on  June  29  and  30,  1905,  and  the  grass  cut  from  this  planting  Sep- 
tember 25,  1905,  was  entirely  free  from  weeds  and  crab  grass  and 
yielded  2,584  pounds  of  cured  hay  per  acre.  The  rainfall  during  the 
three  months  in  which  this  crop  was  grown  was  14.18  inches,  as  com- 
pared with  9.62  for  the  same  period  in  previous  years.  An  analysis 
of  the  hay  showed  that  it  contained  9.20  per  cent  of  protein  and  1.24 
per  cent  of  fat,  as  compared  with  5.9  per  cent  of  protein  and  2.5  per 
cent  of  fat  for  timothy  hay,  7.8  per  cent  protein  and  3.9  per  cent  fat 
for  Kentucky  blue  grass  hay,  and  14.3  per  cent  of  protein  and  2.2 
per  cent  of  fat  for  alfalfa  hay. 

Although  hardy  Bermuda  grass  is  not  easily  killed  out,  it  is  not 
believed  that  at  this  latitude  it  will  spread  and  become  a  pest  in  fields 
and  other  places  where  it  is  not  desired.  "  Its  place  is  for  permanent 
pasture,  for  hay  on  good  land  subject  to  overflow,  and  for  a  solid 
covering  of  the  lawn  and  the  usual  muddy  spots  about  house  and  feed 
lots."  At  the  station  it  is  giving  a  profitable  yield  of  pasture  on 
land  so  full  of  white  alkali  that  no  other  crop  will  grow.  It  has 
also  been  found  most  eflFective  in  sodding  ditches  in  cultivated  fields, 
pond  banks,  and  other  bare  places,  to  prevent  washing. 
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13  . 
THE  WILLIAMSON  METHOD  OF  COSN  CULJtUIbE.<> 

Considerable  interest  and  discussion  have  been  aroused  during  the 
past  two  years  among  com  growers  in  the  South  by  the  exploitation 
of  the  so-called  Williamson  method  of  com  culture.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  method  involves  a  new  principle  and  one 
departing  widely  from  generally  accepted  ideas  on  com  growing.  If 
the  method  is  successful  in  achieving  the  object  sought,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  that  section  of  the  country  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. An  undesirable  feature  in  the  growth  of  com  in  the  South 
is  the  tendency  to  produce  a  large  stalk  at  the  expense  of  the  yield  of 
grain,  and  the  primary  object  of  this  new  method  of  culture  is  to  pro- 
duce more  grain  and  less  stalk.  In  a  recent  bulletin  the  South  Caro- 
lina Experiment  Station  presents  a  detailed  description  of  the  method 
as  authorized  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Williamson,  the  originator,  and  also 
reports  the  results  of  observations  made  on  farms  where  com  is 
grown  according  to  this  plan. 

It  appears  that  of  the  fields  inspected  all  were  planted  with  com 
secured  from  Mr.  Williamson  except  two,  one  oi  which  was  planted 
with  a  variety  similar  to  the  Williamson  com  and  the  other  with 
Marlboro  Prolific.  The  WiUiamson  com  bore  the  ears  about  3  feet 
and  the  Marlboro  Prolific  about  26  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
number  of  ears  per  stalk  or  the  size  of  the  ears  of  the  Marlboro  Prolific 
was  apparently  not  influenced  by  the  method  of  culture.  "  The  Wil- 
liamson com  habitually  bears  one  ear  to  the  stalk,  and  the  ears,  when 
grown  by  the  Williamson  plan,  are  from  6  to  8  inches  long  and  from 
7i  to  10  inches  in  circmnference.  The  type  is  intermediate  between 
southern  gourd  seed  and  the  standard  dent.  The  grains  are  (white) 
from  eight  to  eleven  sixteenths  of  an  inch  long,  four  to  six  sixteenths 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  two  or  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
cob  is  usually  red  and  from  4^  to  6^  inches  in  circumference,  the  cir- 
cumference measurements  being  taken  one-third  the  cob  length  from 
the  butt.  A  hundred  pounds  of  ears  shell  from  82  to  90  pounds  of 
grain.    Eighty-five  to  100  ears  will  shell  a  bushel  of  com." 

Mr.  Williamson  advocates  plowing  the  land  during  the  winter 
about  one-fourth  deeper  than  it  was  plowed  before  if  the  soil  has 
never  been  broken  deep  enough  for  com,  or  one-third  deeper  if  much 
vegetable  matter  is  to  be  turned  under.  Subsoiling  to  a  greater  depth 
may  be  practiced  in  connection  with  plowing  at  any  time^  provided 
no  more  subsoil  than  is  turned  up  by  the  plow  is  worked  to  the  sur- 
face. The  disk  plow  is  very  effective  in  turning  under  cotton  or  corn- 
stalks without  previous  chopping,  and  it  also  works  well  in  pea  vines. 
The  next  step  is  bedding  the  land  in  6-foot  rows  with  the  tum  plow, 
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and  in  doing  this  a  5-inch  balk  is  left,  which  is  broken  out  with  the 
scooter  just  before  planting.  The  scooter  furrow  is  deepened  with 
the  Dixie  plow  with  the  wing  taken  off,  and  a  ridge  is  then  thrown  on 
this  furrow  with  the  same  plow.  As  soon  as  the  danger  of  frost  is 
over  the  com  is  planted  on  tfiis  ridge  at  the  rate  of  one  kernel  every 
5  or  6  inches.  Early  planting  is  especially  necessary  on  very  rich 
lands  to  prevent  stalks  from  growing  too  large.  Hie  first  w(H*king  is 
given  soon  after  planting  with  the  harrow  or  any  suitable  implement 
that  will  not  cover  the  plants.  The  cr<^  is  worked  the  second  time 
when  the  plants  are  about  8  inches  high,  a  10  or  12  inch  sweep  being 
used  on  both  sides  of  the  row.  After  this  the  com  is  thinned  to  about 
16  inches  in  the  drilL  Up  to  this  tin^  the  system  of  culture  has  been 
quite  regular,  but  here  the  distinctive  feature  of  retarding  the  stalk 
is  introduced.  The  crop  is  not  cultivated  again  until  the  stalks  have 
been  so  retarded  and  hardened  that  they  will  not  grow  too  large.  The 
richer  the  land  the  greater  the  thoroughness  required  in  the  retard- 
ing process.  Experience  and  judgment  are  necessary  to  decide  wh^i 
the  com  has  been  sufficiently  held  back  and  the  work  of  assisting  the 
plant  in  developing  the  ear  should  begin.  At  this  period  the  com  is 
from  12  to  18  inches  high.  The  first  fertilizer  application  is  now 
made  by  putting  half  of  the  mixed  fertilizer,  consisting  of  200  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  and  400  pounds 
of  kainit  per  aore,  in  the  old  sweep  furrow  on  both  sides  of  alternate 
middles  and  covering  the  same  by  breaking  out  this  middle  with  the 
turn  plow.  About  a  week  later  the  other  middles  are  treated  in  the 
same  way.  After  a  few  days  the  cotn  is  sided  in  the  first  middles 
with  a  16-inch  sweep  and  nitrate  of  soda  put  in  this  furrow  and  cov- 
ered with  one  furrow  of  the  turn  plow.  Peas  are  then  sown  broad- 
east  at  the  rate  of  at  least  1  bushel  per  acre  in  this  middle  and  the 
work  finidied  by  breaking  out  Several  days  later  the  oth^  middles 
are  given  exactly  the  same  treatment.  If  the  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda  exceeds  150  pounds  per  acre,  cme-half  the  quantity  is  applied 
in  the  first  and  the  other  half  in  the  second  middles,  odierwise  the 
entire  application  is  made  in  the  first  middles.  In  Darlington 
County,  S.  C,  where  Mr.  Williamson  is  practicing  this  method,  this 
final  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  made  during  an  average  season 
from  June  10  to  20,  and  the  last  plowing  is  also  done  at  this  time. 

The  peculiar  or  essential  features  of  the  Williamson  method  are 
summarized  as  follows :  Deep  and  thorough  preparation  of  seed  bed, 
deep  planting,  infrequent  and  partial  cultivation  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth,  an  increase  of  200  per  cent  or  more  in  the  number  of  stalks 
per  acre,  postponing  the  application  of  fertilizers  until  the  com  is 
given  its  second  cultivation,  intentional  retardation  of  the  early 
growth  of  the  stalk  until  its  size  is  reduced  one-half  or  one-fourth  of 
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its  normal  development,  and  following  this  an  augmented  develop- 
ment of  the  yield  by  cultivation  and  heavy  applications  of  fertilizers 
made  at  appropriate  intervals.  It  is  believed  that  since  the  com  is 
planted  4  to  6  inch^  below  the  level  and  is  laid  by  4  to  6  inches  above 
the  level,  the  brace  roots,  being  bdow  the  surface,  are  probably  better 
able  to  perform  their  nutritive  functions  than  if  a  part  of  them  were 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  api^ication  of  fertilizers  given  above  is  rec> 
<anmended  for  a  50-bushel  crop,  and  it  is  suggested  that  for  a  crop  of 
100  bushels  per  acre  the  quantities  should  be  doubled. 

The  Alabama  Station  made  a  comparison  of  the  Williamson  and 
the  ordinary  methods  of  com  culture  in  1906,  and  the  bulletin  report- 
ing the  results  enumerates  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Williamson 
method  as  follows:  Dwarfing  the  com  plant  by  withholding  fer- 
tilizers until  the  plant  is  several  feet  high  and  by  omitting  all  cultiva- 
tion from  the  time  the  plant  is  about  8  inches  high  until  it  is  about 
18  inches  high,  thick  planting  in  the  row,  the  use  of  the  turn  plow  in 
.the  last  cultivations,  and  planting  on  land  enriched  by  plowing  under 
the  entire  growth  of  cowpeas.  The  comparative  test  was  made  on 
two  plats  of  poor  gray  sandy  upland  soil  prepared  and  fertilized 
alike.  On  both  plats  a  fair  growth  of  velvet  beans  was  plowed  under 
in  February.  The  rows  were  laid  oflP  6  feet  apart  and  bedded  out, 
ihe  water  furrows  thus  formed  being  subsoiled  with  the  Dixie  turn 
plow  with  wing  removed.  A  slight  list  was  then  formed  in  the  water 
furrow  with  the  same  plow.  This  list  was  opened  and  the  corn 
planted  on  April  19,  not  as  early  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Williamson. 
An  application  of  200  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  200  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate,  and  400  pounds  of  kainit  per  acre  was  made  June  23,  and 
a  further  application  of  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  side  furrows 
was  made  July  7,  when  the  crop  was  cultivated  with  scooter  and 
scrape  and  cowpeas  were  sown  and  plowed  in. 

.  The  details  of  cultivation  on  the  two  plats  were  identical  except 
in  the  later  hoeing,  thicker  planting,  omission  of  two  early  cultiva- 
tions, and  the  use  of  the  turn  plow  in  laying  by  on  the  Williamson 
plat  After  planting  the  middles  were  cultivated  shallow  on  both 
plats.  Nothing  fiui;her  was  done  on  the  Williamson  plat  until  June 
21,  when  it  was  hoed  and  thinned  to  one  plant  every  16  inches.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  check  plat  was  given  two  cultivator  trips  per  row 
May  21,  a  hoeing  and  thinning  to  <Hie  plant  every  33  inches  June  1, 
and  cultivation  with  scooter  and  scrape,  five  furrows  per  row,  June  7. 
The  cultivation  of  the  middles  was  finished  June  23  with  the  Dixie 
turn  plow  on  the  Williamson  plat  and  with  scooter  and  scrape  on  the 
check  plat 

The  thicker  planting  and  the  omission  of  cultivation  between  the 
early  part  of  May  and  June  23  dwarfed  the  plants  on  the  Williamson 
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plat  The  yield  of  shelled  com  on  the  Williamson  plat  was  ZOJi 
bushels  per  acre  and  on  the  check  plat  29.5  bushels.  On  the  William- 
son plat  each  plant  averaged  0.346  of  a  pound  of  shelled  com  and  on 
the  check  plat  0.667  of  a  pound.  The  average  weight  of  shacked  ear 
or  nubbin  on  the  check  plat  was  0.64  of  a  pound  as  compared  with 
0.45  of  a  pound  on  the  Williamson  plat  The  average  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  joint  from  which  the  lower  ear  grew  was  44J 
inches  on  the  check  plat  and  36^  inches  on  the  Williamson  plat  The 
ordinary  method  of  culture  showed  14  per  cent  of  broken-over  plants 
and  the  Williamson  method  29  per  cent  ^  i 

At  no  time  during  the  growing  season  did  either  plat  suflFer  for 
moisture.  The  cost  of  1,000  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  was 
$12.80  and  the  value  of  the  crop  at  70  cents  per  bushel  $21.35.  These 
results  were  not  profitable,  and  the  results  of  other  experiments  made 
by  the  station  in  various  localities  of  the  State  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  proportion  of  kainit  in  the  Williamson  fertilizer  is  too  high.  It 
is  further  considered  an  open  question  whether  the  large  yields  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Williamson  on  upland  in  South  Carolina  are  not  due 
more  to  the  frequent  plowing  under  of  a  crop  of  cowpeas,  to  the 
liberal  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  and  to  dose  planting  than  to  the 
distinctive  features  of  his  method.  "  Our  previous  experiments  lead 
us  most  heartily  to  recommend  plowing  under  a  crop  of  cowpeas  or 
other  legumes  as  a  fertilizer  for  com,  or  the  liberal  use  of  nitroge- 
nous fertilizers,  and  in  many  cases  somewhat  thicker  planting  than 
is  customary,  but  a  single  year'stest  does  not  permit  us  to  recommend 
all  the  details  of  the  Williamson  method." 

CABBON  BISUIFHID  FOB  EIUINO  8ASSAFBA8  SPBOTTTS.* 

Grubbing  is  a  laborious  and  expensive  operation,  as  all  know  who 
have  had  experience  with  this  means  of  ridding  land  of  sprouts  and 
small  growths  of  various  kinds.  This  is  especially  true  of  growths 
like  sassafras,  for  example,  having  extensive  root  ^rstems  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  entirely  remove  from  the  soil  by  grubbing,  and 
which  consequently  send  up  new  sprouts  every  year,  making  grubbing 
a  perennial  task.  In  experiments  at  the  Arkansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion on  methods  of  managing  and  caring  for  apple  orchards  E. 
Walker  foimd  that  a  great  deal  of  grubbing  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
orchard  free  from  sassafras  sprouts,  and  therefore  sought  to  find  a 
substitute  for  the  process.  Experiments  were  made  with  various 
substances,  including  coal  tar,  salt,  and  carbon  bisulphid. 

The  results  were  only  partially  successful  with  the  first  two  substances,  but 
entirely  satisfactory  with  the  carbon  bisulphid.     [The  carbon  bisulphid  was] 


a  Compiled  from  Arkansas  Sta.  BuL  91,  p.  193. 
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applied  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem  July  20.  On  th^  sprouts  Ztot  revt  t^H  a 
teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  was  used.  It  was  poured  down  the  stem,  begln« 
nlng  6  inches  above  the  ground.  This  portion  of  the  stem  turned  brown  in  a  few 
days.  The  top  of  the  plant  was  brown  and  dead  in  a  short  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  several  were  dug  up  in  order  to  examine  tlie  root  They  were  old 
roots  in  some  instances  which  had  been  cut  off  several  times  before.  The  roots 
treated  with  the  cark>on  bisulphid  were  dead  to  the  end  of  the  roots  taken  out» 
the  heartwood  being  discolored. 

This  material  costs  10  to  20  cents  a  pint  It  would  be  more  expensive  to  use 
It  than  the  grubbing  hoe,  but  it  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end  for  the  scattering 
sprouts,  which  persist  in  pushing  up  in  spite  of  the  cubbing  hoe. 

While  experiments  were  made  only  with  sassafras  sprouts,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  carbon  bisulphid  would  prove  effec- 
tive in  destroying  other  kinds  of  sprouts. 

In  using  the  carbon  bisulphid  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  both 
the  liquid  and  the  fumes  which  it  ^ves  off  freely  are  inflammable  and 
explosive  when  brought  in  contact  with  fire. 

SOLUBLE  OILS  FOB  THE  COHTBOL  OF  SAN  J08£  SCALE.'' 

Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  several  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions have  been  giving  some  attention  to  the  nature  and  value  of 
soluble  oils  as  insecticides  for  use  against  scale  insects.  Soluble  oils 
is  the  term  used  to  denote  compounds  of  petroleum  so  treated  as  to 
mix  readily  with  water.  As  suggested  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  they  might,  therefore,  be  more 
properly  called  miscible  oils.  The  soluble  oils  thus  far  used  are 
proprietary  preparations  and  have  been  compared  with  mechanical 
mixtures  of  petroleum  and  water  and  also  with  lime  sulphur  and 
other  insecticides. 

The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  soluble  oils  are  ease  of  prepara- 
tion, great  spreading  and  penetrating  power,  and  absence  of  corrosive 
effects  upon  machinery  and  operators.  In  Virginia  one  of  these 
soluble  oil  preparations  was  tested  in  a  5  per  cent  solution.  At  this 
strength  it  seriously  injured  the  foliage  of  apple  trees  and  failed  to 
destroy  the  San  Jos6  scale  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  prepara- 
tion ready  for  spraying  cost  from  13  to  15  cents  a  gallon,  as  compared 
with  1  cent  a  'gallon  for  lime-sulphur  wash.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Gossard  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  entomologist,  soluble  oils  will  probably  prove 
valuable  for  use  in  small  orchards  and  on  apple  trees  with  rough 
bark.  "When  safety,  cost,  and  efficiency  are  all  considered,  we 
believe  lime  sulphur  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  orchardist  to  use." 

a  Complied  from  New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  186 ;  New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  281 ; 
Ohio  Sta.  CIrc.  GO;  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  152. 
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Mr.  Gossard  feels  unable  to  recommend  the  soluble  oils  as  highly  as 
lime  sulphur  until  more  experiments  have  been  carried  on  with  the 
proprietary  compounds. 

P.  J.  Parrott,  H.  E.  Hodgkiss,  and  F.  A.  Sirrine,  of  the  New  York 
State  Stati<m,  report  the  results  of  experiments  which  showed  that 
miscible,  or  soluble,  oils  in  the  proportion  of  not  less  than  1  part  of 
oil  to  10  or  15  parts  of  water  destroyed  a  large  percentage  of  scale, 
but  were  not  quite  so  efficient  as  boiled  lime-sulphur  wash. 

They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  "the  miscible  oils  are  com- 
mercial insecticides  and  therefore  the  orchardist  should  understand 
that  the  reliability  of  the  stock  material  rests  with  the  compounder.'* 

These  sprays  are  simple  to  prepare  for  use,  and  are  conyenient  preparations 
for  the  treatment  of  odd  trees  and  smaU  orchards.  The  cost  of  the  miscible 
oils  in  the  proportions  of  1  part  to  10  or  15  parts  of  water  makes  their  use 
almost  prohibitive  for  commercial  orchardlsts  who  desire  a  safe  and  ccHnpara- 
tively  cheap  oil  spray. 

INDIAH  COBH  AS  A  FOOD  FOB  ]ICAH.« 

Indian  corn  and  the  products  made  from  it  constitute  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  available  food  supply  of  American  families, 
though  the  use  of  com  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Italy,  the  Balkan  regions, 
China,  India,  South  Africa,  and  other  countries. 

Corn  meal  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  food  product  derived  from 
corn,  but  large  amounts  of  hominy,  hulled  corn,  com  grits,  flaked 
corn,  and  various  parched  and  specially  prepared  breakfast  foods 
are  also  eaten.  Corn  starch  is  a  staple  food  product  and  com  flour  is 
used  to  some  extent.  Unripe  ears  are  extensively  used  as  a  vegetable 
and  canned  green  corn  is  an  important  food  product.  In  earlier  times 
corn  was  dried  or  evaporated  for  winter  use  and  such  products  are 
still  used  in  a  limited  way.  Pop  com  is  grown  in  large  quantities 
and  though  sometimes  used  as  a  breakfast  food,  in  the  preparation  of 
puddings,  etc.,  is  most  commonly  eaten  out  of  hand.  Com  oil,  ex- 
pressed from  the  germ,  has  possibilities  as  a  food  product  and  com 
sirup  or  glucose,  made  by  inverting  the  cornstarch,  is  much  used  as  a 
table  sirup,  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery,  and*  in  other  ways. 
An  infusion  of  parched  com  makes  a  fairly  palatable  "  cereal  coffee," 
or  coffee  substitute. 

At  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  the  value  of  Indian 
corn  as  a  food  has  been  studied  for  some  time.  As  Prof.  L.  H.  Mer- 
rill points  out  in  a  recent  publication  on  the  subject,  the  excellence  of 
Indian  com  as  a  food  seems  to  have  quickly  impressed  itself  upon  the 


a  Compiled  from  Maine  Sta.  Bui.  131. 
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eftrly  settlors  and  from  the  first  this  grain  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  hist(^  of  the  Am^ean  eolcmists. 

Com  is  a  native  of  the  Americas  and  has  been  cultivated  by  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  for  many  centuries.  It 
was  the  prindpal  food  plant  raised  by  the  Indians,  though  beans, 
pumpkins,  and  wsne  oth^  en^  were  also  grown.  So  extensively  was 
com  used  in  early  times  by  the  American  colonists  that  the  word  corn, 
which  formerly  signified  any  cereal  food  grain,  soon  lost  its  original 
significance  and  was  applied  exclusively  to  Indian  com,  although  the 
wider  use  of  the  term  is  still  retained  in  Great  Britain.  In  South 
Africa  com  is  called  ^  mealies.'' 

It  was  a  long  time  before  this  grain  ceased  to  be  the  most  Important  of  our 
food  cereals ;  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  a  century  since  wheat  has  assumed  the  lead- 
ing place  to  which  its  superior  bread-making  qualities  entitle  It 

Although  Indian  com  now  occupies  the  second  place  in  Importance  among  the 
cereals  which  in  this  country  serre  as  food  for  man,  it  far  exceeds  wheat  in 
the  size  and  value  of  the  crop  produced.    •    •    • 

In  1905  there  were  In  the  United  States  94,000,000  acres  in  com,  and  the  crop 
attained  the  almost  incredible  size  of  2,707,993,540  bushels,  with  a  value  of 
f  1,116,690,738.  In  the  same  year  47,854,079  acres  were  given  up  to  wheat,  and 
the  crop  was  692,970,489  bushels,  worth  $518372,727.    •    •    • 

Of  course,  but  a  small  fraction  of  this  amount  is  utilized  as  human  food. 
There  are  no  reliable  statistics  to  show  how  much  is  thus  consumed,  but  It  Is 
doubtful  if  it  exceeds  1  bushel  in  50  of  the  total  crop.  Its  use  to-day  Is  much 
more  general  in  the  South  than  In  New  England,  where  for  the  most  part  it  is 
eaten  only  at  Irregular  intervals  as  brown  bread,  Johnnycaixe,  or  occasionally 
as  hominy.  The  colonists,  following  the  example  of  the  Indians,  ate  parched 
com,  either  entire  or  In  the  form  of  a  coarse  meal.    •    •    • 

Other  dishes  which  found  favor  with  the  colonists,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  corn,  were  hominy,  hasty  pudding,  Johnnycake,  brown  bread,  pone,  samp, 
and  succotash,  the  last  consisting  of  green  com  cooked  with  beans.  Although 
wheat  has  so  largely  replaced  com,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  can  not 
profitably  make  a  fuller  use  of  the  cereal  which  seemed  to  conduce  to  both  the 
physical  and  intellectual  vigor  of  our  forefathers. 

In  connection  with  the  investigations  at  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station,  com  and  various  com  products  were  analyzed  in  compari- 
son with  wheat  flour,  average  results  being  shown  in  the  table  which 
follows: 

Average  composition  of  corn,  com  products^  and  wheat  flour. 


Water. 

Protehi. 

ftlt    ' 

Carbohydrates. 

ABh. 

Heat  of 
combus- 
tion, per 
pound. 

Cmde 
fiber. 

Nitrogen 
extract 

Ootii.*..  >>•••••  ••-••• 

PtreenL 
10.75 
ia96 
10.80 
U.60 
11.79 
7. 77 
n.09 

PereefU, 
10.00 
9.44 
7.60 
8.40 
8.60 
8.69 
n.37 

PsrcenL 
4.25 

.«7 
4.20 
4.70 

.98 
1.92 
1.83 

Percent. 

1.75 

.87 

Percent 

71.75 
78.24 

Per  cent, 

1.50 

.82 

it 

.48 
.50 
.64 

OaJoriee. 
1,796 

HOmtny  ,,,,,,^rn'-'rr 

1,808 

Cora  meftl.  unbolted 

65.90 
74.00 

1,544 

Com  meal,  bolted 

1.728 

AMniiiiiteil  meftl 

.46 
.40 
.13 

77.79 
80.72 
75.44 

1,734 

Do , 

1.825 

Wbeft  t  floor.  • 

1,771 
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The  corn  meal  formerly  found  upon  the  market  consisted  merely  of  un- 
bolted ground  corn,  the  composition  of  which  was  practically  Identical  with 
that  of  the  grain  from  which  it  was  prepared.  Such  meal  was  commonly  sifted 
before  it  was  used,  the  bran  and  other  coarse  particles  being  thus  removed. 
While  such  meal  may  still  be  found  upon  the  market,  being  extensively  used 
as  food  for  stock,  that  used  as  a  food  for  man  is  generally  bolted  before  the 
meal  leaves  the  mill,  the  offals  or  bran  being  sold  as  cattle  food.  Since  the 
fat  or  oil,  so  abundant  In  com,  Is  confined  largely  to  the  germ,  and  since  the 
oil  Is  peculiarly  subject  to  changes  resulting  in  rancidity,  the  presence  of  the 
germ  is  prejudicial  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  meal.  This  has  led  to 
the  production  of  the  so-called  **  granulated  com  meal,"  obtained  by  the  tise  of 
roller  mills.  Instead  of  reducing  the  kernel  to  the  desired  fineness  by  a  single 
operation,  it  is  first  crushed  by  a  machine  known  as  a  "  degermlnator,*'  which 
eo  loosens  the  germ  and  hull  that  they  may  be  removed  before  the  final  grind- 
ing. It  is  evident  that  the  composition  of  the  product  thus  obtained  will  differ 
In  several  very  important  respects  from  that  previously  described,  being  poorer 
in  fat,  through  loss  of  the  germ,  and  also  poor  in  crude  fiber  or  woody  matter, 
which  is  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  rejected  outer  coating,  or  the  bran. 
These  differences  are  well  shown  in  the  above  table.  In  the  manufacture  of 
hominy  the  germ  is  also  removed,  with  marked  effect  upon  the  proportion  of 
fat  in  the  product  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  manufacture  of  both  hominy 
and  granulated  corn  meal  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  ash  constituents  are  re- 
moved. While  small  amounts  of  these  salts  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
animal  economy,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  most  of  our  fbods  carry 
them  in  such  large  excess  that  the  removal  of  a  part  of  them  in  this  case  is 
no  cause  for  uneasiness. 

Using  the  com  products  whose  composition  is  shown  in  the  above 
table,  the  digestibility  of  hominy,  hasty  pudding,  and  com  bread  of 
different  sorts  was  studied  with  healthy  young  men  as  subjects. 

The  hasty  pudding  was  prepared  by  stirring  the  meal  into  salted  water  and 
cooking  in  a  double  boiler.  In  both  Johnnycake  and  brown  bread  equal  weights 
of  meal  and  flour  were  used.    •    ♦    ♦ 

The  brown  bread  was  steamed  in  tin  cans  made  for  the  purpose,  somewhat 
conical  in  form,  and  provided  with  covers.  Four  loaves  were  cooked  at  once^ 
the  cans  being  immei'sed  to  half  their  depth  in  boiling  water  in  a  large  pan  hav- 
ing a  perforated  false  bottom  and  a  cover  with  a  small  opening.    *    •    • 

Neither  flour  nor  baking  powder  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  hoecake. 
The  hot  meal  was  stirred  with  boiling  water  until  a  thick  pudding  was  formed, 
which  was  then  spread  in  thin  sheets  upon  the  hot,  well-greased  iron  plates  and 
baked  at  once.    In  all  the  work  care  was  taken  to  insure  thorough  cooking. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  digestion  experiments  were  also  made 
with  wheat-flour  bread.  The  special  foods  studied  were  eaten  with 
milk  and  sugar,  this  ration  being  termed  a  simple  diet,  and  as  a  part 
of  a  more  elaborate  "mixed  ration,"  which  also  included  canned 
peaches  and  meat.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  coefficients 
of  digestibility  obtained  for  the  entire  rations  and  the  calculated 
digestibility  for  the  special  food  products  alone. 
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Coefficients  of  digestibility  of  a  ration  containing  com  products  and  one  consist- 
ing of  com  products  alone. 


Kind  of  food. 


Protein. 


Entile  mtton. 


Car- 
bolir- 
diatos. 


Heat  of 
oombos- 

tlonof 
digested 

mate- 

riaL 


Oorn  products  alone. 


Protein. 


Car- 
boliy- 
drates. 


Heat  of 
combus- 
tion of 
digested 
mate- 
rial. 


Hominy  in  simple  diet , 

Hominy  in  mixed  diet , 

Hasty  podding  in  simple  diet. 
Hasty  padding  in  mixed  diet, 

Johnnycake  in  ^ple  diet . . . , 
Jobnnycake  in  mixed  diet. . . 

Brown  bread  in  simple  diet. . 
Brown  bread  in  mixed  diet. . 

Hoeoake  in  simple  diet 

Hoecake  with  strap 

Hoecake  in  mixed  diet 

Wheat  bread  in  simple  diet. . . 
Wheat  bread  in  mixed  diet.. 


Peru, 

0B.6 

80.2 
M.0 

M.9 
918 

94.7 
96.6 

9B.9 
92.6 
916 

910 
96.1 


FercL 
90.0 
98.8 

90.0 
98.9 

98.7 
90.8 

98.7 
99.4 

98.7 
99.2 
98.8 

98.9 
99.0 


FtrdL 
96.4 
96.8 

96.9 
96.9 

98.8 
08.9 

08.6 
92.9 

96.7 
96.6 
92.6 

910 
98.2 


818 


Perci. 
08.2 


PercL 
914 


88.9 
08.2 


08.8 
08.9 


08.1 
08.5 


92.8 


08.6 


08.4 


88.0 
00.O 


08.6 

08.7 


08.8 
010 


80.8 


08.0 


04.0 


In  every  case  but  one  the  protein  of  the  mixed  diet  was  more  completely- 
digested  than  that  of  the  simple  diet  The  low  digestibility  of  a  simple  diet 
has  been  often  noted  in  previous  experiments  With  a  simple  diet  the  protein 
of  the  Johnnycake  and  the  brown  bread  seems  to  have  been  slightly  more 
digestible  than  that  of  the  white  bread.  With  the  mixed  diet,  the  white  bread 
shows  a  digestibility  distinctly  greater  than  that  of  the  com  breads. 

The  use  of  simp  with  the  hoecake  to  a  slight  degree  depressed  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  protein.  This  is  in  accordance  with  other  experiments  In  which 
the  digestibility  of  the  protein  apparently  varied  with  the  ration  existing 
betweoi  the  protein  and  the  other  nutrients.    *    *    • 

The  use  of  large  amounts  of  butter,  pork,  or  other  fatty  foods  in  connection 
with  com  foods  is  to  be  deprecated,  since  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing a  proper  balance  between  the  protein  and  other  nutrients  is  thus  in- 
creased. The  effect  of  simp  in  depressing  the  digestibility  of  protein  has 
already  been  alluded  to.  Sugar  and  molasses  are  open  to  the  same  objection 
and  for  tlie  same  reason.  The  craving  for  these  food  accessories  [in  such  large 
amounts]  is  an  example  of  the  fact  that  the  appetite  is  not  always  a  safe  guide. 

The  coarsely  milled  forms  in  which  com  is  placed  upon  the  market  naturally 
call'  for  more  prolonged  cooking,  not  only  to  break  down  the  starch  grains,  but 
to  rupture  the  walls  of  the  cells,  and  thus  expose  their  contents  to  the  action 
of  the  digestive  Juices.  It  Is  probable  that  much  of  the  difficulty  occasionally 
experienced  in  digesting  com  breads  might  be  avoided  by  a  careful  attention 
to  these  facts.  At  present  there  Is  but  little  difference  to  the  consumer  in  the 
retail  cost  of  com  meal  and  wheat  flour.  Both  are  among  the  chea];)est  of  our 
foods.  The  question  of  economy  need  not  be  considered  In  choosing  between 
the  com  and  wheat  breads.  In  general  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  com  products 
are  more  digestible  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Not  only  theh:  digestibility, 
but  their  cheapness  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  may  be  converted 
into  palatable  foods  suggest  a  more  extended  use  and  entitle  them  to  a  much 
higher  place  in  the  popular  estimation. 
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The  characteristics  of  breakfast  foods  prepared  from  com  and 
the  composition  and  digestibility  of  such  materials  as  compared 
with  breakfast  foods  made  from  other  grains  and  related  questions 
are  taken  up  in  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  of  this  Department,  entitled 
"  Cereal  Breakfast  Foods.'' « 

STOBIHO  FBESEEVES,  CAHNED  FBXJITS,  AND  CANXnSD  VEOE- 

TABLES.^ 

Mrs,  L.  H.  Adams  and  E.  P.  Sandsten,  at  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Station,  have  made  a  number  of  studies  of  home  methods  of 
canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  and  have  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  use  of  such  native  fruits  as  wild  plums  and  seedling 
apples.  In  connection  with  this  work,  considerable  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  methods  of  handling  and  storing  the  canned  goods 
in  order  that  they  might  not  deteriorate  in  quality. 

It  appears  that  the  condition  of  the  fruit  when  preserved  has  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  keeping  quality  of  the  product 

It  is  important  that  the  fmit  intended  for  canning  ^xmld  be  in  the  right 
stage  of  ripeness.  This  stage  is  difficult  to  describe,  though  In  general  the 
fruit  8lM>nld  be  firm,  liaying  attained  its  taU  size  and  normal  col<^.  It  shoiild 
be  free  from  aU  Isinds  of  blemishes,  nwA  as  scab,  mst,  rot,  and  all  forms  of 
insect  life.  Froit  intended  for  canning  in  any  way  should  be  utilised  as  80(mi 
as  possible  after  it  is  picked.  If  left  standing  for  hoars,  eren  if  the  fruit  is 
not  overripe,  the  fine  flayor  is  lost  and  the  keeping  qnaUtles  greatly  impaired. 

In  selecting  froit  for  canning  it  is  advisable  not  to  mix  the  dUfereBt  rarletSes 
together — for  example,  if  plum  pres^nres  are  made  each  lot  dioald  be  made 
from  a  distinct  variety  or  a  combination  of  flavor  will  be  the  lesuH;  besides 
some  varieties  require  more  heat  than  others,  thus  giving  the  iMreserved  product 
a  lack  <tf  uniformity  so  undesirable. 

Vegetables  intended  for  canning  and  pickling  should  be  picked  at 
a  suitable  stage  of  ripeness  and  should  be  of  uniform  size  and  quality. 
For  instance^  in  canning  tomatoes  the  fruit  should  all  be  equally  ripe 
and  of  good  color,  yet  should  not  be  overripe.  Com  for  canning 
should  not  be  too  tender  and  watery  and,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
not  be  so  old  that  it  is  glazed  and  tough.  For  making  pickles  young 
cucumbers  are  generally  considered  more  satisfactory  than  the  larger 
sizes. 

As  regards  the  question  of  storage,  the  buUetin  referred  to  says: 

The  keeping  qualities  of  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  are  greatly  impaired 
by  being  stored  in  full  daylight  This  is  especially  true  when  glass  jars  are 
used.  The  jeily  will  soon  become  cloudy  and  dark  when  thus  exposed.  Mar- 
malade and  other  preserves  are  apt  to  sour  and  become  moldy.  No  matter 
how  well  the  fmit  has  been  put  up  and  how  carefully  sterilized  and  sealed, 
slow  changes  in  the  preserve  will  take  place  which  80(mer  or  later  work  their 
destruction. 


o  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  249. 
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The  careful  booa^eeper  will  keep  close  watch  over  her  preaerred  froHs,  and 
If  indication  of  spoiling  appears  the  tops  should  be  remored  and  all  mold 
and  spoiled  fruit  remoyed  and  tops  again  replaced,  after  which  the  Jars 
should  be  resterilized  by  placing  them  In  a  pan  of  cold  water,  with  cover  over, 
and  then  gradually  apply  heat  until  the  boiling  point  is  reached. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  makes  of  fruit  Jars  on  the  market  The 
main  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  selecting  Jars  is  that  the  tops  or  covers  fit 
tightly,  as  the  fruit  will  not  keep  in  leaky  Jars.  Jars  with  large  mouths  or 
moothfl  of  the  same  size  as  the  rest  of  the  Jar  are  preferable  to  Jars  with  small 
mouths,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  put  in  the  fruit  and  to  take  it  out  A  clear 
glass  Jar  is  preferable  to  one  of  colored  glass,  as  one  can  watch  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  preserves  much  better. 

Several  simple  devices  for  tightening  and  for  opening  cans  are 
now  on  the  market,  which  are  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  wrench 
is  used  for  tightening  or  loosening  bolts.  Sudi  devices  do  away  with 
the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  opening  glass  fruit  jars  with  metal 
tops. 

In  the  above  discussion  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  use  of 
tin  cans  for  home  canning,  yet  they  are  often  used,  particularly  when 
some  one  of  the  home  canning  outfits  is  employed  to  sterilize  the 
fruits  or  vegetables.  The  use  of  an  inexpensive  canning  outfit  is 
described  in  an  eariier  bulletin  •  of  this  series. 

When  preserved  fruits  and  similar  goods  are  manufactured  on  a 
wholesale  scale,  tin  cans  are  more  commonly  used  in  the  United 
States  than  glass  or  earthen  jars,  though  many  manufacturers  put 
up  certain  special  grades  in  ^ss.  In  Europe  the  preference  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  earthen  or  glass  jars.  A  recent  German 
publication  •  specifies  a  number  of  qualities  which  a  serviceable  pre- 
serve jar  for  commercial  use  should  possess.  The  jar  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  simple  sealing  device  which  must  be  unobjectionable 
from  the  standpoint  of  hygiene  and  serviceable  from  the  manufac- 
turer's standpoint  Whether  a  madiine  should  be  required  for  seal- 
ing the  jars  or  whether  the  jar  is  self-sealing  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. A  method  of  sealing  jars  is  to  be  preferred  which  enables  one 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  contents  of  the  jar  are  spoiled.  The 
jars  must  be  well  adapted  for  use  on  a  large  scale  and  must  be  rea- 
sonably cheap.  Little  stress  is  laid  by  the  manufacturers  on  the 
possibility  of  using  the  jars  again.  Indeed,  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
American  manufacturers  do  not  collect  the  jars  or  bottles  for  use  a 
second  time.  The  cover  must  fit  in  such  a  way  that  after  the  can 
has  been  opened  it  will  still  protect  the  contents  from  dirt  and  con- 
tamination. The  jar  must  be  of  such  shape  and  made  of  such  grade 
of  glass  that  the  contents  present  a  pleasing  appearance  and  remain 

«  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  259. 

•  Konserv.  Ztg.,  1906,  No.  41;  abs.  in  Pure  Products,  3  (1907),  Na  1,  pp. 
24,  25. 
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of  good  quality.    It  most  be  of  such  shape  that  it  can  be  packed  for 
shipping  purposes  with  a  minimum  waste  of  space. 

NAITTEAl  AHD  ABT1EICIAL  DrCXTBATIOH  OF  CHICKENS.^' 

Climate  must  always  be  an  important  factor  in  poultry  raising, 
and  it  is  self-evident  that  the  practice  which  is  successful  in  Maine 
or  Canada  may  well  be  different  from  that  suitable  for  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  or  some  other  State  with  a  still  warmer  dimate..  At 
the  Bhode  Island,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  and  other  experiment  sta- 
tions the  relative  value  of  natural  and  artificial  methods  for  hatching 
chickens  has  been  studied  with  a  view  to  developing  methods  which 
will  enable  the  poultry  raiser  to  hatch  chickens  in  large  numbers  xm- 
der  profitable  conditions.  The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  in  con- 
nection with  its  poultry  work  has  also  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
question  of  incubators  and  various  methods  concerned  with  natural 
and  artificial  methods  of  hatching  poultry. 

In  order  to  raise  chickens  successfully,  whether  by  natural  or  arti- 
ficial methods,  it  is  very  essential  to  secure  eggs  .which  will  hatch 
well  and  produce  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  As  Stewart  and  Atwood, 
of  the  West  Virginia  Experiment  Station,  pointed  out — 

If  the  germs  are  naturally  weak  no  amount  of  attention  and  good  care  dur- 
ing the  incubation  of  the  eggs  and  the  brooding  of  the  diic^s  will  make  up  for 
the  original  lack  of  vigor.  In  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  tlie  hatch  will  be 
poor,  if  the  germs  are  weak,  and  many  of  the  chicks  wliich  do  hatch  wiU  dia 
As  one  con  not  determine  by  an  examination  of  the  unincabated  egg  whetlier 
the  germ  is  strong  or  weak,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  in  practice  is  to 
select  the  breeding  stock  with  such  care  and  give  it  such  attention  that  eggs 
suitable  for  hatching  must  of  a  necessity  result 

Breeding  stock  sliould  be  mature.  The  first  eggs  laid  by  pullets  should  not  be 
used,  but  when  the  eggs  have  attained  their  normal  size  and  the  fowls  have 
reached  the  age  of  1  year  or  more  the  eggs  should  hatch  well,  provided  that  all 
of  the  other  conditions  which  influence  the  production  of  fertUe  eggs  are 
favorable. 

The  fowls  should  be  fed  a  sufficient  amount  of  a  ration  containing 
the  proper  proportion  of  the  different  food  elements  required.  Green 
food,  grit,  pure  water,  pure  air,  and  the  opportunity  to  take  exercise 
are  all  important. 

That  chickens  may  be  raised  in  large  numbers  by  the  natural 
method  is  shown  by  the  tests  in  Bhode  Island  and  Massachusetts, 
particularly  in  the  former  State.  Where  this  method  is  followed  the 
chicks  are  hatched  largely  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and 
when  from  50  to  1,500  hens  are  kept  there  is  little  difficulty  in  secur- 

a  Compiled  from  Maine  Sta.  BuL  100;  Bhode  Island  Sta.  Rpt  1903,  p.  209; 
West  Virghiia  Sta.  Bui.  98;  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  BoL  00;  Ontario 
Agr.  Ck>l.  and  Expt  Farm  Bui.  151 ;  Ck)meU  Countryman,  3  (1906),  Na  0,  p.  isa 
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ing  a  sufficient  number  of  broody  hens.  Many  of  those  who  are  keep- 
ing large  numbers  of  hens  seem  satisfied  with  the  natural  method  of 
incubation,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  number  of  incubators  in 
use  is  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

In  a  series  of  incubation  experiments  at  the  Bhode  Island  Station 
8,677  eggs  were  set  in  incubators.  Of  these,  ^86  per  cent  were  fertile, 
and  46  per  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs,  or  38.6  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  eggs,  hatched,  the  efficiency  of  hatch  under  various  conditions 
of  management  ranging  from  0  to  84  per  cent 

Whether  it  will  pay  to  use  incubators  and  brooders  for  hatching 
chickens  depends  very  largely  upon  circumstances.  Where  chickens 
are  wanted  earlier  than  April  15,  Prof.  W.  R.  Graham,  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  considers  that  under  Canadian  conditions  an 
incubator  is  practically  a  necessity,  as  it  seldom  happens,  in  northern 
regions,  at  least,  that  any  considerable  number  of  hens  become  broody 
until  after  the  1st  of  April.  Again,  if  it  is  desired  to  hatch  more 
than  150  chicks,  an  incubator  is,  in  many  cases,  considered  cheaper 
and  better  than  the  natural  method,  and  is  a  necessity  when  non- 
setting  varieties  of  hens  are  kept. 

In  Professor  Graham's  opinion,  on  an  average  the  incubator  will 
hatch  as  large  a  percentage  of  eggs  as  the  hen,  though  there  is  little 
doubt  that  certain  hens  will  hatch  a  higher  percentage  than  the 
machine.  Tests  carried  on  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  have 
shown  that  when  240  eggs  were  placed  in  an  incubator  and  the  same 
number  under  20  hens  the  number  of  chicks  hatched  was  about  equal. 

The  average  hatch  Is  probably  one  chicken  from  every  two  eggs  set  This,  of 
course,  varies  with  the  different  seasons,  also  with  the  percentage  of  fertile 
eggs,  and  the  strength  of  the  germ.  We  have  found  during  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  the  fowls  are 
closely  housed,  that  the  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  is  small,  and  that  the  germs 
are  very  weak.  Under  such  conditions  we  have  very  poor  hatches  and  chicks 
that  are  very  hard  to  rear.  Much  better  eggs  are  obtained  in  December  and 
early  January,  or  when  the  fowls  get  out  into  the  fresh  air  and  are  able  to  pick 
some  grass.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  g^ieral  rule,  as  the  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  increases,  the  vitality  of  the  germ  increases,  the  percentage  hatched 
Is  larger  and  the  mortality  among  the  young  chicks  smaller.  For  example,  we 
would  expect  to  get  a  much  larger  percentage  hatch  of  the  fertile  eggs  from  eggs 
that  were  00  per  cent  fertile  than  from  those  that  were  60  per  cent  fertile ;  and, 
moreover,  we  would  figure  on  raising  a  much  larger  percentage  of  chicks  from 
the  former  eggs  than  from  the  latter,  owing  to  the  chicks  being  stronger  and 
having  greater  vitality. 

When  hens  are  used  to  hatch  the  eggs  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  the  hen  must  be  placed  where  other 
poultry  will  not  disturb  her. 

As  a  rule,  we  seldom  get  good  hatches  where  other  hens  lay  in  the  nest  with 
the  sitter.  Some  farmers  do  not  set  a  hen  until  one  becomes  broody  on  a  nest 
where  no  others  lay,  which  often  necessitates  late  chicks.    The  difficulty  can  be 
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overcome  by  making  a  new  nest  for  the  broody  hen.  Get  a  box  about  12  inches 
sguare  and  6  inches  deep ;  put  some  earth,  or  an  overturned  sod,  in  the  bottom, 
taking  care  to  have  the  comers  very  full  so  that  no  eggs  can  roll  out  from  the 
hen  and  get  chilled ;  next  put  on  about  2  inches  of  straw  or  chaff ;  and  then  put 
a  few  earthen  eggs  into  the  nest  Place  the  nest  in  some  pen  where  nothing  can 
disturb  the  hen,  and  put  her  on  after  dark.  Feed  and  water  must  be  within 
easy  reach,  and  a  dust  bath  should  also  be  convenient  If  the  h^i  is  *  *  * 
[on  the  nest  the  next  day  and  quiet],  you  will  be  safe  in  putting  the  eggs  under 
her.  In  our  exi)erience  we  get  00  per  cent  of  the  hens  to  sit  by  following  this 
method. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  hen  will  be  in  better  condition  if  dusted  with 
insect  powder  when  set  &nd  also  a  few  days  before  the  hatch  comes  off.  This 
will  usually  keep  the  lice  in  check,  especially  if  some  tansy  or  mint  leaves  are 
used  in  making  the  nest 

As  Professor  Graham  points  out,  little  definite  information  is 
available  regarding  the  management  of  incubators,  sopie  persons  suc- 
ceeding in  obtaining  large  hatches  while  others,  under  apparently 
the  same  conditions,  meet  with  failure.  The  real  reason  for  this 
variation  is  not  known.  "This  much,  however,  can  be  said:  The 
machine  should  not  be  placed  in  a  direct  draft,  nor  yet  in  a  building 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  ventilation.  Fresh  air  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  an  incubator  room.  *  *  *  Hardly  any  two 
people  agree  as  to  which  is  the  best  place  to  operate  the  machine,'* 
good  hatches  being  sometimes  obtained  in  cellars,  in  kitchens,  and  in 
other  rooms. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  wise  to  follow  the  manufacturer's  directions 
in  managing  aa  incubator.  The  Canadian  work  shows  "  that  different 
makes  of  incubators  require  different  treatment,  both  as  to  tempera- 
ture and  otherwise,  and  we  generally  get  the  best  results  when  run- 
ning closely  to  the  directions.  Where  possible  the  temperature  in 
the  room  should  vary  but  little ;  for  if  it  varies  30^  to  40®  in  twenty- 
four  hours  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  an  even  temperature  in  the  machine, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  the  machine  will  not  vary  with  such 
changes  in  the  surrounding  temperature." 

According  to  G.  M.  (jowell,  of  the  Maine  Expmment  Station — 

Incubators  have  been  so  much  improved  that  there  are  several  kinds  on  the 
market  that  will  hatch  as  many  chicks  from  a  given  lot  of  ^gs  as  can  be  done 
by  selected  broody  hens.  Th^  require  little  care»  maintain  an  even  temperature, 
and  are  easily  adjusted  to  meet  the  increase  in  temperature  arising  from  the 
developments  going  on  in  the  eggs.  In  some  machines  the  moisture  supply  la 
automatic  and  adapted  to  the  requirements ;  in  others  it  has  to  be  supplied,  and 
skill  is  necessary  in  determining  the  quantity  needed.  The  economy  of  the 
incubator  is  very  great  A  360-egg  machine  will  do  the  work  of  nearly  thirty 
broody  hens  and  can  be  kept  at  work  continually  if  desired. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  consider  some  work  carried 
on  at  Cornell  Agricultural  College  to  determine  how  frequently  the 
sitting  hen  turns  her  eggs.  From  a  considerable  number  of  obaerva- 
tions  it  appeared  that  in  every  instance  the  eggs  were  moved  about 
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two  or  three  times  a  day  by  the  hen  and  did  not  remain  in  the  same 
part  of  the  nest  for  more  than  three  days.  "  The  thorough  manner 
in  which  the  hen  turns  the  eggs  may  well  furnish  us  a  clew  to  the 
most  natural  and  proper  treatment  of  the  eggs  when  under  the  arti- 
ficial conditions  of  the  incubator.'' 

Chickens  hatched  in  an  incubator  can  be  reared  either  with  hens 
or  with  a  brooder.  Professor  Graham  considers  the  use  of  broody 
hens  for  mothers  preferable. 

The  best  plan  to  get  the  broody  hens  to  take  the  chides  is  to  give  the  hen  two 
or  three  eggs  ont  of  the  incubator  on  the  eighteenth  or  nlneteoith  day  and  allow 
her  to  hatch  them.  When  your  incubator  hatch  is  over  take  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
chickens  and  put  them  under  the  hen  after  dark.  Even  if  they  happen  to  differ 
in  color  from  those  she  has  hatched  she  will  mother  them  all  the  same.  If  you 
gire  them  to  her  in  the  daytime,  she  may  not  do  so.  Never  neglect  to  give  the 
lien  a  thorough  dusting  before  giving  her  any  eggs.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  requires  careful  attention  in  rearing  young  chickens,  it  is  to 
keep  them  free  from  lice.  If  lice  get  upon  them,  from  the  hen  or  elsewhere,  a 
large  proix>rtion  of  them  will  be  almost  sure  to  die. 

At  the  Maine  Station  brooders  have  proved  very  satisfactory,  and 
indoor  brooders  are  preferred.  "  The  style  used  has  the  cover  and 
part  of  one  side  arranged  to  turn  down,  making  an  inclining  run 
the  whole  width  of  the  brooder,  up  and  down  which  the  little  chicks 
can  go  without  crowding. 

"  Most  kinds  of  brooders  as  now  made  keep  the  chicks  comfortable 
at  desired  temperatiires  and  have  good  means  of  ventilation." 

"  In  brooding  chicks,"  as  Stewart  and  Atwood  point  out,  "  either 
in  individual  brooders  or  in  brooder  houses,  the  main  thing  which 
must  be  watched  is  the  temperature,  for  if  the  temperature  is  either 
too  high  or  too  low  the  results  will  be  totally  unsatisfactory,  even 
though  all  of  the  other  conditions  governing  the  health  of  the  chicks 
are  ideal."    *    *    * 

The  temperature  of  the  brooder  or  brooder  house  when  the  chicks  are  first 
transferred  from  the  incubator  should  be  practically  as  high  as  the  temperature 
of  the  Incubator  from  which  the  chicks  have  just  been  removed,  or  from  95**  to 
100*  F.  This  temperature  should  be  maintained  for  the  first  week,  never 
allowing  it  to  fall  below  95**.  The  second  week  the  temperature  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drop  lower  than  90°.  These  temperatures  i*efer  to  the  air  tempera- 
ture taken  on  a  level  with  the  chicks.  After  the  second  week  the  temperature 
should  be  reduced  gradually  until  the  chicks  are  old  enough  and  hardy  enough 
to  do  without  artificial  heat 

Where  the  chicks  are  to  be  raised  on  a  large  scale  the  brooder  house  heated 
l^  hot  water  pipes  is  the  most  economical,  for  in  this  case  there  is  only  one 
fire  to  attend,  and  the  work  of  feeding  and  watering  the  chicks  can  be  done  much 
easier  than  when  the  chides  are  scattered  about  in  individual  brooders. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  published  a  Farmers* 
Bulletin  entitled  "Incubation  and  Incubators,"  by  R.  H.  Wood,* 


«  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  230. 
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} 

which  summarizes  much  useful  information  regarding  incubator  con- 
struction,  management,  and  related  questions. 

BABE-LOT  METHOD  OF  BAISinO  LAMBS  TO  AVOID  H0D1TLE 

DISEASE.^ 

A  parasitic  worm  known  to  scientists  as  (Esophagostoma  colurr^ 
hianum  causes  the  appearance  of  nodules  in  the  intestines  of  sheep. 
This  worm  is  generally  distributed  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  becomes  a  serious  scourge  in  the  sheep  business,  espedaUy  when 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  infestation  of  young  lambs.  It  has 
been  shown  by  the  Xiouisiana  Experiment  Station  that  when  sheep 
infested  by  this  parasite  are  placed  on  clean  pasture  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  some  time  the  pasture  becomes  contaminated  and  will 
cause  an  infestation  of  healthy  sheep  which  may  subsequently  graze 
upon  it.  It  was  also  found  that  when  an  infested  pasture  was  plowed 
up  and  cultivated  for  one  season  danger  of  infestation  with  the  para- 
sitic worm  which  causes  nodule  disease  was  entirely  removed. 

This  indicates  a  successful  method  of  treating  infested  land.  On 
accoimt  of  the  wide  distribution  of  this  parasite,  however,  and  the 
general  infestation  of  breeding  ewes,  it  was  desirable  to  find  a  method 
by  which  lambs  could  be  raised  from  these  ewes  without  becoming 
seriously  infested  with  the  parasite. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  a  bare-lot  system  was  adopted. 
This  consists  simply  in  keeping  the  ewes  with  their  lambs  on  a  plat 
of  ground  from  which  all  grass  or  other  green  vegetation  has  been 
removed.  The  lambs,  therefore,  have  no  temptation  to  pick  up  any- 
thing from  the  ground  and  do  not  run  the  risk  of  infesting  them- 
selves with  the  nodule-producing  parasites  which  may  be  upon  the 
groimd.  In  the  experiments  carried  on  at  the  Louisiana  Station  the 
ewes  were  fed  grain  once  a  day,  and  a  rack  was  provided  for  feeding 
green  forage  of  different  kinds.  All  green  forage  which  was  pulled 
out  of  the  rack  by  the  sheep  was  carefully  removed  from  the  feed  lot 
each  day.  Fresh  water  was  always  present  in  a  wooden  trough,  and 
the  feed  lot  was  leveled  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  water  in 
pools  from  which  the  lambs  might  drink.  In  this  feed  lot  nine  ewes 
were  placed  with  six  lambs,  the  lambs  being  bom  in  February  and 
March.  At  the  end  of  June,  all  lambs  being  weaned,  the  ewes  were 
slaughtered  and  all  found  to  be  infested  with  the  parasitic  worms. 
The  lambs  were  slaughtered  and  carefully  examined  at  ages  varying 
from  88  to  155  days.  In  three  of  these  lambs  two  or  three  nodules 
of  minute  size  were  found  in  the  intestines.  The  others  were  entirely 
free  from  nodules,  but  all  six  of  the  lambs  were  infested  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  with  stomach  worms.    The  infestation  of  stomach 


o  Ck)inpiled  from  Louisiana  Btas.  Buls.  79,  83,  89. 
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worms,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  influence  perceptibly  the  devel- 
opment and  fattening  of  the  lambs.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  infestation  with  stomach  worms  took  place.  The  bare-lot 
method  appears,  from  these  exj^eriments,  to  give  promise  as  a  means 
of  raising  lambs  for  market  at  an  early  age  from  mothers  infested 
with  the  nodule-producing  parasite  without  danger  of  serious  infesta- 
tion of  the  lambs.  It  is  recommended  that  in  addition  to  maintaining 
the  infested  ewes  with  their  lambs  in  a  bare  lot  the  lambs  should  be 
given  some  vermifuge  with  their  food,  or  at  least  common  salt,  to 
assist  in  the  removal  of  possible  stomach  worms. 

SOME  KILE  lEBMS.^* 

The  following  notes  are  offered  in  the  nature  of  explanations  of 
certain  terms  which,  though  very  frequently  heard  among  dairymen 
and  regularly  met  with  in  dairy  literature,  are  nevertheless  often 
used  inaccurately  and  sometimes  in  a  way  intentionally  misleading. 

The  many  terms,  such  as  aerated  milk,  filtered  milk,  etc.,  which  are 
everywhere  well  understood  are  not  included.  Other  terms,  such  as 
malted  milk  and  lacto  preparations,  are  omitted  because  they  apply 
to  manufactured  food  products  rather  than  to  forms  of  milk. 

Standard  milk. — ^The  variable  nature  of  milk  makes  it  impossible  to 
state  without  chemical  analysis  the  quantity  of  fat  or  other  con- 
stituents to  be  found  in  any  given  sample.  While  numerous  factors 
such  as  the  breed  of  cows  and  the  stage  of  lactation  affect  the  com- 
position of  the  milk,  the  variations,  nevertheless,  are  within  limits 
capable  of  being  defined  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  fairness  for 
practical  purposes.  Nearly  every  country  has  found  it  necessary  to 
establish  in  one  way  or  another  certain  minimum  requirements. 
Milk  to  be  considered  unadulterated  in  Great  Britain,  for  instance, 
must  contain  3.5  per  cent  of  milk  fat  and  8.5  per  cent  of  solid  matter 
other  than  fat.  In  this  country  the  requirements  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent States.  In  matters  concerning  the  National  Government,  milk 
in  order  to  be  designated  standard  must  conform  to  the  following 
definition  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture : 

"  Milk  is  the  fresh,  clean,  lacteal  secretion  obtained  by  the  complete 
milking  of  one  or  more  healthy  cows,  properly  fed  and  kept,  exclud- 
ing that  obtained  within  fifteen  days  before  and  ten  days  after 
calving,  and  contains  not  less  than  eight  and  one-half  (8.5)  per  cent 
of  solids-not-fat,  and  not  less  than  three  and  one-quarter  (3.25)  per 
cent  of  milk  fat." 

Standard  milk  is  therefore  milk  which  conforms  to  certain  require- 

o  Compiled  from  yarious  sources  including  Alabama  Ck>].  Sto.  Bui.  97;  Illinois 
Bta.  Buis.  75,  92 ;  New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  103 ;  Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  228 ;  U.  S. 
Dept  Agr.  Circ.  19. 
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ments.  These  are  commonly  but  not  always  of  a  chemical  natureL 
In  some  cities  bacteriological  standards  have  been  established.  These 
specify  usually  a  maximum  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter 
allowable  in  milk  offered  for  sale. 

Standardized  milk,  Blended  milk. — ^These  terms  are  applied  to  milk 
which  has  been  so  modified  as  to  contain  a  definite  amount  of  one  or 
more  of  its  constituents.  The  most  important  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  variable  constituent  is  fat.  To  standardize  milk  as  regards 
fat  it  is  simply  necessary  to  add  or  remove  a  certain  amount  of  this 
constituent  or  to  add  or  remove  a  certain  amouni:  of  skim  milk.  De- 
tailed directions  for  this  purpose  are  given  in  Bulletin  75  of  the 
Illinois  Station.  To  cite  an  illustration  from  this  bulletin,  1,600 
pounds  of  milk  containing  3.2  per  cent  of  fat  may  be  standardized 
to  4  per  cent  of  fat  by  removing  320  pounds  of  skim  milk.  A  simple 
method  of  determining  the  amounts  of  skim  milk  and  whole  milk,  or 
of  milks  containing  different  percentages  of  fat  which  should  be 
mixed  in  order  to  secure  a  product  having  a  desired  fat  content  is 
given  by  Prof.  R.  A.  Pearson  in  a  reading-course  bulletin  of  Cornell 
University. 

Draw  a  rectangle  and  write  at  the  two  left-hand  comers  the  percentages  of 
fat  in  the  fluids  to  be  mixed,  and  in  the  center  place  the  required  percentage. 
At  the  upper  right-hand  comer  put  the  number  which  represents  the  difference 
between  the  two  numbers  standing  in  line  with  it — i.  e.,  the  number  In  the  center 
and  the  one  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer.  At  the  lower  right-hand  comer  put 
the  number  that  represents  the  difference  between  the  two  numt>er8  In  line  with 
it  Now  let  the  upper  right-hand  number  refer  to  the  upper  left  and  the  lower 
right  hand  to  the  lower  left,  then  the  two  right-hand  numbers  show  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  fluids  represented  at  the  left-hand  comers  that  must  be  com- 
bined to  give  a  fluid  of  the  desired  standard  which  Is  represented  in  the 
center.    ♦    •    ♦ 

If  it  is  wanted  to  mix  the  milks  from  two  dairies  testing  4.0  per  cent  fat  and 
8^  per  c^it  fat  to  produce  a  4.6  per  cent  milk,  the  diagram  shows  these  milks 
must  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1.1  to  0.3  or  11  to  3.    Thns : 


If  we  have  120  pounds  of  the  4.9  per  cent  milk  we  must  mix  with  It  32.7 
pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk,  as  is  shown  by  this  proportion :  11 : 3 :  :  120 :  32.7. 

Modified  milk.  Humanised  milk. — ^These  terms  are  applied  frequently 
to  cow's  milk  specially  prepared  for  infant  feeding.    The  most  im- 
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portant  difference  between  cow's  milk  and  human  milk  lies  in  the 
proteids  or  nitrogenous  constituents  which  are  greater  in  amount 
in  cow's  milk«  By  allowing  cow's  milk  to  stand  for  several  hours,  tak- 
ing the  top  portion,  and  diluting  this  with  water  with  the  addition  of 
milk  sugar,  a  product  may  be  obtained  which  corresponds  in  per- 
centages of  fat,  proteids,  and  milk  sugar  to  human  milk.  The  modi- 
fications which  have  been  suggested  and  the  ways  of  making  them 
are  very  numerous. 

Certified  milk. — ^This  term,  though  registered  as  a  trade-mark  in 
1894,  is  now  quite  generally  used  with  reference  to  milk  produced 
and  handled  under  conditions  approved  by  some  responsible  organi- 
zation such  as  a  medical  society.  An  organization  of  this  kind  exer- 
cises supervision  over  the  health  of  the  cows,  the  cleanliness  of  the 
dairy^  the  health  of  employees,  the  chemical  composition  and  bacterial 
content  of  the  milk,  and  other  matters  having  a  bearing  upon  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  milk  and  furnishes  a  dairyman,  complying 
with  the  specified  requirements,  a  statement  certifying  to  the  purity 
of  his  product. 

Guaranteed  milk. — ^The  term  "  guaranteed  "  is  often  applied  to  milk 
in  its  ordinary  sense.  It  merely  means  that  the  producer  agrees  to 
deliver  milk  of  a  certain  composition  or  quality,  and  it  should  carry 
weight  only  in  proportion  to  the  reliability  of  the  party  making  the 
guaranty. 

Sanitary  milk. — ^This  is  a  term  applied  somewhat  indefinitely  to 
mUk  produced  and  handled  under  conditions  considered  necessary  to 
secure  a  pure,  wholesome  product.  It  is  often  applied  by  dealers,  for 
purposes  of  advertising,  to  milk  produced  under  decidedly  insanitary 
conditions.    The  term  "  hygienic  "  is  similarly  abused. 

Pasteurized  milk. — ^This  term  should  be  applied  only  to  milk  which 
has  been  heated  sufficiently  to  destroy  most  of  the  active  organisms 
present.  Bacteria  of  one  kind  or  another  are  invariably  present  in 
milk  obtained  under  ordinary  conditions.  Some  of  these  cause  sour- 
ing of  milk,  while  others  may  occasionally  be  disease-producing 
forms,  such  as  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Milk  may  be  heated  enough  to 
destroy  all  the  organisms  present,  but  when  this  is  done  it  has  ac- 
quired a  cooked  taste  which  is  more  or  less  undesirable.  To  avoid 
this  the  temperature  of  heating  should  not  exceed  185®  F.,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  the  destruction  of  any  considerable  number  of 
the  organisms  present,  it  must  not  be  below  140®  F.  AVhen  the 
higher  temperature  mentioned  is  used  the  period  of  heating  may  be 
very  short,  but  when  the  lower  temperature  is  employed  it  must  be 
prolonged  in  order  to  secure  the  same  results.  Pasteurization  there- 
fore merely  checks  fermentation.  It  does  not  destroy  all  of  the 
organisms  present.  It  should,  however,  destroy  all  disease-produc- 
ing organisms  likely  to  gain  access  to  milk. 
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Sterilized  milk. — ^This  is  milk  in  which  all  organisms  have  been  de- 
stroyed. It  is  not  always  accomplished  by  merely  boiling  the  milk 
unless  the  boiling  is  repeated  on  two  or  three  successive  days.  Higher 
temperatures  than  the  boiling  point  are  necessary  to  assure  steriliza- 
tion or  the  complete  destruction  of  all  organisms  at  one  application 
of  heat  of  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes'  duration.  Much  of  the  so-called 
sterilized  milk  is  by  no  means  free  of  living  organisms. 

Clarified  milk. — In  passing  through  a  centrifugal  separator  much 
of  the  solid  impurities  in  milk  remains  in  the  separator  slime.  A 
mixture  of  the  skim  milk  and  cream  so  obtained  is  often  referred  to 
as  clarified  milk. 

Carbonated  milk. — ^This  is  milk  put  up  in  bottles  and  charged  with 
carbon  dioxid  or  carbonic-acid  gas. 

Homogenized  milk. — ^This  is  milk  in  which  the  fat  globules  have 
been  broken  up  by  mechanical  means  into  very  fine  particles,  which 
show  no  tendency  to  rise  to  the  surface,  as  do  the  fat  globules  of  ordi- 
nary size.  In  accomplishing  this  purpose  the  milk  is  usually  forced 
through  capillary  tubes  and  against  a  resisting  surface.  The  force 
of  impact  causes  the  breaking  up  of  the  globules  and  thus  makes  a 
more  perfect  emulsion  out  of  the  milk.  The  process  is  protected  by 
patents  in  various  countries. 

Condensed  milk,  Evaporated  milk. — ^This  is  defined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  milk  from  which  a  considerable  portion  of  water 
has  been  evaporated  and  which  contains  not  less  than  28  per  cent  of 
milk  solids,  of  which  not  less  than  27.5  per  cent  is  milk  fat  The 
sweetened  product  contains  varying  percentages  of  added  sugar. 

Desiccated  milk. — ^This  product,  which  is  usually  referred  to  in 
this  country  as  milk  powder,  is  prepared  from  whole  or  skim  milk 
by  patented  processes. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  20, 1907. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  paper  on  "  Celery,'' 
being  a  revision  and  extension  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  148,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  W.  K.  Beattie,  assistant  horticulturist,  and  recommend 
that  it  be  published  for  distribution  in  place  of  the  bulletin  men- 
tioned. 

Respectfully,  B.  T.  (jalix)way, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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INTEODTTCTION. 

The  culture  of  celery  on  an  extensive  scale  is  limited  to  compara- 
tively recent  years.  Many  persons  can  now  recall  the  time  when 
celery  was  considered  a  novelty  and  when  it  was  used  only  for 
garnishing  and  for  flavoring  purposes.  Celery  has  now  become 
one  of  the  common  garden  crops,  and  the  commercial  demand  for 
it  has  so  increased  that  the  product  in  the  United  States  is  reckoned 
by  hundreds  of  carloads.  Celery  is  no  longer  classed  as  an  expensive 
luxury,  but  as  a  wholesome  and  palatable  addition  to  the  fare  of  the 
people  generally. 

Botany  of  the  celery  plant. — The  many  cultivated  varieties  now  in  use 
have  been  derived  from  the  wild  celery,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
marshes  of  southern  England  and  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  Conti- 
nent. This  wild  celery  was  for  a  long  time  considered  poisonous,  a 
very  natural  supposition,  as  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  ol  plants 
as  Cicuta  and  poison  hemlock. 

The  Latin  or  scientific  name  of  celery  is  Apium  graveolens^  and  it 
belongs  to  the  Apiacea,  a  family  of  plants  formerly  known  as  Um- 
bellifersB.  It  is  a  biennial,  producing  its  seed  the  second  season, 
after  which  the  plants  die.  Occasionally  a  plant  will  throw  up  a 
flower  stalk  and  produce  seed  the  first  season,  but  this  occurs  only 
in  cases  where  the  growth  of  the  plant  has  received  a  severe  check 
or  the  vitality  of  tne  seed  was  low.  As  ordinarily  grown,  the  celery 
plant  has  no  true  stem,  the  first  season  being  spent  in  the  production 
of  plant  food,  which  is  stored  up  in  the  root,  and  in  the  enlarged 
succulent  basal  leaves.  It  is  the  stalks,  or  stems,  of  these  leaves  which, 
when  blanched,  form  the  edible  part.  The  seeds  of  celery,  also,  are 
very  largely  used  for  flavoring  salads,  soups,  and  a  variety  of  dishes. 
The  fleshy  root  of  the  celery  plant  is  used  in  soups;  it  is  also  pre- 
pared as  a  separate  dish,  being  cut  in  small  pieces,  boiled  until  tender, 
and  then  served  like  asparagus  with  a  dressing  of  cream. 
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There  is  a  special  turnip-rooted  form  of  celery,  known  as  celeriac, 
which  produces  a  large  root  and  very  small  leaf  steams.  This  is 
more  suitable  for  cooking  than  the  common  celery,  although  the 
edible  portion  of  the  latter  makes  a  very  palatable  dish  when  stewed 
in  butter,  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  The  principal  value  of 
celery,  however,  lies  in  its  excellence  of  flavor  and  other  desirable 
qualities  when  well  blanched  and  served  in  the  raw  state. 

While  celery  may  not  possess  much  actual  food  value,  it  is  very 
attractive,  and  its  use  is  an  important  one  from  the  fact  that  it  fur- 
nishes an  essential  vegetable  ingredient  of  a  well-regulated  diet. 
Coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  large  quantities  of  meat 
are  consumed  and  green  foods  are  not  plentiful,  the  use  of  celery 
makes  other  foods  more  palatable  and  greatly  aids  digestion.  The 
taste  of  celery  is  at  first  unpleasant  to  some  persons,  but  a  liking  for 
it  is  usually  acquired  after  eating  it  a  few  times. 

Orowth  of  the  celery  indnstry. — Celery  growing  on  a  conmiercial 
scale  in  this  country  received  special  attention  and  made  its  greatest 
progress  after  the  opening  and  draining  of  the  "  muck-bed  "  areas  of 
the  Great  Lake  region.  In  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  New  York  several 
thousand  acres  of  celery  are  grown  annually.  In  California  and 
Florida  celery  growing  is  now  an  important  industry.  New  fields 
for  the  production  of  this  crop  are  developing  from  time  to  time,  and 
celery  is  now  found  in  the  market  throughout  almost  the  entire  year. 

Celery  growing  in  Florida  and  California  constitutes  a  different 
business  proposition  from  its  culture  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States.  Maturing  as  it  does  in  those  warmer  climates  between  the 
middle  gf  December  and  April,  the  crop  does  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  that  of  the  northern  and  eastern  territory  to  any  extent, 
but  serves  to  lengthen  the  season  of  celery  consumption. 

It  has  not  been  found  profitable  in  most  localities  to  store  celery 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  it  being  more  satisfactory  to  load  it  into 
the  car  direct  from  the  field  and  place  it  upon  the  market  as  rapidly 
as  it  becomes  blanched.  The  Northern  and  Eastern  States  can  sup- 
ply all  that  is  wanted  in  a  commercial  way  from  early  June  until 
about  the  1st  of  January;  the  Florida  and  California  product  comes 
upon  the  market  about  the  last  week  in  December  and  continues  until 
March  or  April,  after  which  time  there  is  not  so  great  a  demand  for 
celery  until  the  northern  crop  again  comes  upon  the  market. 

Object  of  this  bulletin. — It  is  the  purpose  in  this  bulletin  to  deal  prin- 
cipally with  that  phase  of  the  celery  industry  consisting  of  its  pro- 
duction for  home  use  and  to  give  directions  for  growing  and  storing 
it  in  small  quantities.  It  has  also  been  found  advisable  to  include 
such  instructions  and  estimates  as  would  be  required  by  any  person 
wishing  to  begin  the  growing  of  celery  for  the  market. 
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No  argument  is  necessary  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  having 
plenty  of  good,  crisp  celery  for  table  use.  The  experimental  stage  in 
celery  growing,  especially  as  to  the  determination  of  its  value,  has 
long  passed.  There  remains  but  one  problem,  that  of  securing  the 
supply,  and,  under  most  circmnstances,  the  farmer  or  amateur  horti- 
culturist can  readily  devote  a  few  square  feet  of  rich,  land  to  the 
growing  of  celery.  If  the  quantity  desired  is  small  and  there  is  a 
market  near  at  hand  where  celery  may  be  had  at  all  times  during  its 
season,  it  may  be  more  economical  to  purchase  the  supply,  but  the 
pleasure  of  obtaining  it  from  one's  own  garden  will  more  than  repay 
the  effort  required.  Celery  purchased  in  the  market  can  not  possibly 
be  as  crisp  and  tender  as  when  dug  at  home  and  served  on  the  table 
within  two  or  three  hours  without  having  been  handled  many  times 
and  exposed  for  sale  for  a  considerable  period. 

CLIMATIC  ANB  SOU  BEQTTIEEHENTS  OF  CELEBT. 

Climatic  conditions  governing  the  production  of  celery. — Climatic  con- 
ditions have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  production  of  celery,  and 
the  United  States  is  naturally  divided  into  three  areas,  as  follows: 
(1)  The  northern  area,  within  which  celery  may  be  produced  during 
the  summer  months;  (2)  the  middle  area,  within  which  the  weather 
is  too  warm  and  the  atmosphere  too  moist  during  the  summer  and  too 
cold  in  winter  for  the  successful  commercial  production  of  celery, 
and  (3)  the  southern  area,  within  which  celery  may  be  grown  during 
the  winter  months.  These  areas  are  further  influenced  by  elevation, 
proximity  to  mountains,  direction  of  prevailing  winds,  and  rainfall. 
There  are,  however,  few  sections  in  this  country  where  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  grow  a  supply  of  celery  for  home  use.  The  ideal 
climatic  conditions  for  the  production  of  celery  are  bright  sunshine, 
pure  air,  cool  nights,  and  a  well-distributed  rainfall  of  about  8  inches 
during  the  growing  period  in  the  field  or  garden. 

Soils  suited  to  celery  growing. — In  the  production  of  celery  for  do- 
mestic use,  a  rich,  m^low,  sandy  loam  will  give  the  best  results. 
The  soil  of  the  seed  bed  should  contain  plenty  of  leaf  mold  and 
should  be  passed  through  a  sieve  having  not  less  than  six  meshes  to 
the  inch.  The  soil  of  the  transplanting  bed  need  not  be  sifted  so 
fine,  and  some  well-rotted  barnyard  manure  should  replace  a  part  of 
the  leaf  mold ;  in  other  respects  it  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
seed  bed. 

Any  fertile,  well-drained  soil  will  grow  celery,  but  a  loose,  sandy 
loam  is  preferable.  In  the  regions  where  peat  bogs  or  muck  soils 
abound,  the  crop  may  be  more  easily  produced  on  these  than  on  any 
other  soil,  but  the  keeping  qualities  are  not  so  good 'and  the  flavor  is 
never  equal  to  that  of  celery  grown  on  sandy  loam,  or  even  on  clay 
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soils.  If  nothing  but  clay  soil  is  available,  it  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce good  celery  by  the  liberal  application  of  well-rotted  barnyard 
manure.  On  clay  soils  there  is  likely  to  be  injury  caused  by  the  soil 
becoming  washed  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants  while  they  are  yet 
small. 

I  Where  celery  is  grown  for  market,  even  on  a  small  scale,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  maintenance  of  humus  in  the  soiL  This  may 
be  accomplished  either  by  the  application  of  large  quantities  of  barn- 
yard manure  or  by  planting  the  land  every  third  or  fourth  year  to 
some  leguminous  crop,  such  as  clover,  cowpeas,  beans,  peas,  or  soy 
beans.  Celery  growing  not  only  exhausts  the  chemical  fertility  of 
the  soil,  but  also  injures  its  physical  condition,  after  a  time  rendering 
it  unfit  for  this  purpose.  Any  of  the  above-mentioned  crops  will 
tend  to  restore  the  soil  to  its  proper  condition. 

febthizees. 

Barnyard  manure. — For  the  production  of  the  home  supply  of  celery 
there  is  no  fertilizer  that  is  so  satisfactory  as  well-rotted  barnyard 
manure.  Barnyard  or  stable  manure  not  only  furnishes  plant  food 
for  growing  the  crop,  but  improves  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil  by  the  addition  of  humus.  The  action  of  barnyard  manure  is 
rather  slow,  and  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  supplement  the  manure 
by  an  application  of  commercial  fertilizers.  In  many  localities  the 
supply  of  manure  is  limited,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  depend  al- 
most entirely  upon  commercial  fertilizers.  If  fresh  stable  manure 
3S  used,  it  should  be  plowed  under  in  the  autumn.  If  the  manure  is 
well  rotted,  it  may  be  plowed  under  early  in  the  spring  or  used  as  a 
top-dressing  a  short  time  before  planting.  If  the  manure  is  plowed 
under,  the  land  should  be  replowed  a  short  time  before  planting  in 
order  to  bring  the  manure  to  the  surface.  From  10  to  20  tons  of 
manure  to  the  acre  should  be  applied  each  year  that  the  land  is 
planted  to  celery. 

lime  and  salt. — ^The  application  of  lime  will  improve  most  soils. 
Following  the  use  of  stable  manure  an  application  of  1,000  pounds 
of  ground  quicklime  as  a  top  dressing  will  be  beneficial.  Soils  that 
are  liable  to  leach  during  the  winter  can  be  held  by  planting  to  rye 
and  the  crop  turned  under  quite  early  in  the  spring.  If  this  method 
is  followed,  the  lime  can  be  applied  by  means  of  the  fertilizer  attach- 
ment of  a  grain  drill  at  the  time  the  rye  is  sown.  When  applied  to 
clay  soils  the  lime  has  a  tendency  to  lighten  them,  and  sandy  soils 
are  rendered  more  retentive  of  moisture  by  the  addition  of  lime. 

An  application  of  500  to  800  pounds  of  common  salt  to  the  acre  is 
considered  desirable  by  some  growers.  Celery  will  take  up  a  limited 
quantity  of  salt,  and  its  flavor  is  improved  thereby. 
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Commercial  fertilizers. — One  to  2  tons  of  high-grade  fertilizer  to 
the  acre  may  be  profitably  applied  on  most  soils  in  addition  to  the 
stable  manure  and  lime.  As  a  rule,  the  quick-acting  fertilizers  are 
used,  and  a  mixture  suitable  for  growing  celery  should  contain  about 
6  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  5  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  and 
10  per  cent  of  potash.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  drill  a  part  of  the 
fertilizer  into  the  land  by  means  of  the  fertilizer  attachment  of  a 
grain  drill,  and  then  scatter  the  remainder  in  the  rows  and  work  it 
into  the  soil  by  means  of  a  harrow  or  cultivator.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  rows  for  growing  the  home  supply  of  celery,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  apply  between  2  and  3  quarts  of  high-grade  fertilizer  to  every  rod 
of  row  to  be  planted,  working  the  fertilizer  into  a  strip  of  soil  12  to 
18  inches  in  width.  After  the  celery  plants  have  become  well  estab- 
lished their  growth  may  be  hastened  by  making  frequent  light  appli- 
cations of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  before  cultivation. 

PEEPAEATION  OF  THE  SOU. 

Time  and  'method  of  plowing. — ^As  a  rule  the  land  should  be  plowed 
several  weeks  before  planting.  At  the  North  it  is  desirable  to  plow 
the  celery  land  in  the  autumn  and  allow  the  soil  to  lie  exposed  to 
the  action  of  frost  during  the  winter.  At  the  South  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  plow  but  a  short  time  before  planting.  The  plowing  should 
be  very  thorough,  and  in  most  cases  with  a  somewhat  heavier  plow 
than  that  generally  used  for  other  crops. 

Smoothing  and  pnlverizing. — A  few  days  before  the  land  is  required 
for  planting,  the  surface  should  be  cut  with  a  disk  or  cutting  harrow, 
followed  by  such  tools  as  are  necessary  to  pulverize  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  5  or  6  inches.  Just  before  planting,  the  land  should  either 
be  rolled  or  gone  over  with  a  float,  or  drag,  made  by  nailing  together 
planks  or  scantlings,  in  order  to  secure  an  even  surface  for  planting. 

Application  of  fertilizers. — Commercial  fertilizers  should  be  applied 
while  fitting  the  land  for  planting  and  should  be  well  mixed  with 
the  surface  soil.  An  ordinary  grain  drill  with  a  fertilizer  attach- 
ment will  sow  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre  and  will  be  very  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  There  are  a 
number  of  fertilizer  distributers  designed  for  applying  the  fertilizer 
in  the  row,  and  some  of  these  are  provided  with  cultivator  shovels 
for  mixing  the  materials  with  the  soil. 

Marking  rows  for  planting. — ^The  rows  in  which  the  celery  plants 
are  to  be  set  should  not  be  marked  until  a  short  time  before  plant- 
ing, in  order  that  the  soil  may  remain  fresh.  A  marking  device 
similar  to  the  ordinary  corn  marker  may  be  used,  but  some  form  of 
roller  with  a  number  of  projecting  pegs  to  form  boles  in  which  to  set 
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the  plants  is  desirable.  A  device  of  this  character  can  be  constructed 
by  replacing  the  wheel  of  an  ordinary  wheelbarrow  with  a  roller 
having  a  series  of  pegs. 

SEED  SOWING  AND  PLANT  PBODTTCTION. 

Selection  of  seed. — The  first  and  most  important  consideration  when 
preparing  to  grow  a  crop  of  celery  is  the  securing  of  good  seed,  not 
merely  seed  of  which  a  large  percentage  will  germinate,  but  that  hav- 
ing strength  and  vigor  sufficient  to  give  the  seedling  a  good  start.  As 
the  seeds  of  celery  are  very  small,  it  is  necessary  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  number  usually  sown  should  actually  grow  in 
order  to  secure  an  abundance  of  plants;  but  as  low  germination  and 
the  necessary  vigor  are  seldom  both  to  be  found  in  the  same  packet  of 
seed  that  seed  which  has  a  high  percentage  of  germination  is  prefer- 
able. Celery  seed,  like  that  of  parsley,  carrot,  and  parsnip,  loses  its 
vitality  very  quickly  and  is  practically  worthless  when  kept  over  until 


Fig.  1. — Flat,  or  tray,  for  early  sowing  or  for  transplanting,  with  marker  for  making  holes 
in  the  8oil  Into  which  the  seedlings  are  set. 

the  second  year.  In  addition  to  the  above  qualities,  the  seed  should 
be  from  selected  stock  and  true  to  name.  Place  your  order  for  seed 
early,  before  the  supply  of  the  best  grade  is  exhausted,  and  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  getting  good  seed.  Purchase  from  a  seedsman 
who  expects  to  sell  to  you  again  the  following  year,  pay  the  highest 
price  if  necessary,  and  demand  the  best. 

Sowing  for  an  early  crop. — For  sowing  seed  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  the  plan  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  farmer  or 
amateur  grower  of  celery  is  to  secure  a  wooden  flat  or  tray  (fig.  1), 
about  16  by  24  inches  in  size  and  3  inches  deep,  with  several  small 
holes  in  the  bottom  for  drainage.  After  filling  with  sifted  soil,  as 
previously  mentioned  for  the  seed  bed,  level  it  off  even  with  the  top, 
and  either  shake  down  the  soil  or  press  it  down  by  means  of  a  board 
before  the  seeds  are  sown.  Either  sow  in  drills  2  inches  apart  or 
scatter  broadcast,  and  cover  the  seed  by  sprinkling  through  a  fine  sieve 
a  very  small  quantity  of  leaf  mold  or  sand.    This  tray  can  be  placed  in 
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the  window  of  a  moderately  warm  room  in  the  dwelling,  and  the  soil 
should  be  watered  by  sprinkling  very  lightly  as  often  as  necessary  to 
keep  the  surface  from  showing  dryness,  but  the  soil  should  not  be- 
come waterlogged.  The  seedlings  will  appear  in  from  two  to  three 
weeks,  after  which  the  tray  should  be  turned  around  once  each  day 
to  prevent  the  plants  "  drawing  "  toward  the  light.  If  early  plants 
are  needed  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  sow  the  seeds  in  like  manner 
in  a  hotbed  or  on  a  greenhouse  bench. 

Sowing  for  a  late  crop. — For  later  plants,  from  which  the  main  crop 
IS  to  be  planted,  sow  the  seeds  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  the  open  ground. 
Several  methods  are  in  vogue  for  starting  celery  plants  in  the  open 
ground,  and  the  one  selected  should  depend  entirely  upon  the  scale 
on  which  the  crop  is  to  be  grown.  One  plan  is  to  sow  the  seed  broad- 
cast in  a  bed  about  3  feet  wide  and  of  any  desired  length,  from  which 
the  plants  may  be  transplanted  to  another  similar  bed,  and  again  to 
the  open  field,  or  they  may  be  thinned  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
seed  bed  until  it  is  time  to  set  them  in  the  open  ground  where  they 
are  to  mature.  Another  method  is  to  sow  in  drills  10  or  12  inches 
apart  and  cover  very  lightly  by  sifting  soil  or  by  passing  a  roller 
along  the  drill  after  the  seed  has  been  dropped.  TMien  the  seedlings 
are  well  started,  they  may  be  thinned  out  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
planted  in  the  field.  Plants  grown  in  this  manner  require  very  little 
attention,  as  they  can  be  worked  by  means  of  a  wheel  hoe  or  other 
hand  cultivator. 

The  method  now  in  use  by  most  large  growers  is  to  prepare  a  tract 
of  land  by  pulverizing  with  horse  tools  and  then  raking  by  hand, 
after  which  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast  by  means  of  a  wheelbarrow 
grass-seed  drill.  The  soil  is  sometimes  pressed  down  with  a  plank 
after  the  seeds  are  scattered,  but  some  growers  maintain  that  there  is 
a  decided  advantage  in  leaving  the  soil  slightly  uneven,  as  the  seeds 
fall  into  the  shaded  places  and  are  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  seed  will  become  suflSciently  covered  by  rains  or  by 
watering.  Should  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  seed  usually  sown 
germinate,  it  is  necessary  to  thin  out  to  prevent  overcrowding,  with 
its  attendant  injury.  To  prevent  the  surface  of  the  soil  becoming  too 
dry,  it  may  be  necesvsary  to  partially  shade  the  young  plants  during 
the  warm  days  of  early  summer,  but  the  shading  should  never  be  so 
dense  as  to  cause  them  to  become  "  drawn." 

For  early  celery  throughout  the  Northern  States  a  planting  should 
be  made  in  the  house  during  January  or  February,  but  for  the  main 
crop  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  frame  or  hotbed  or  in  the  open 
ground  six  creeks  or  two  months  later.  In  the  latitude  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  good  celery  can  l)e  grown  from  seed  sown  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  May,  and  to  the  southward  still  later. 
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TEANSPLANTING. 

In  case  the  grower  adopts  the  plan  of  transplanting  twice,  the  seed- 
lings will  be  ready  for  the  first  handling  in  from  four  to  six  weeks 
from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown.  The  seedlings  may  be  transplanted 
to  trays  (see  fig.  1)  or  to  beds  in  the  open  ground.  This  transplant- 
ing answers  two  purposes:  (1)  The  seedling  plant  of  celery  has  a 
straight  root,  or  taproot,  which  is  broken  in  transplanting,  causing  a 
large  mass  of  fibrous  roots  to  be  formed.  In  the  case  of  a  plant  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  seed  bed  until  planting-out  time  this  taproot 
has  gone  far  down  into  the  soil  and  the  plant  has  formed  very  few 
side  roots;  consequently  it  suffers  a  great  shock  in  the  process  of 
planting  in  the  field,  and  a  large  number  of  plants  will  need  to  be 
replaced.     (2)  ^Vhen  transplanting  twice  is  practiced  there  is  no 

necessity  for  thinning,  and  a  more  uniform 
lot  of  plants  is  obtained.  Figure  2  shows 
the  effect  of  transplanting,  the  two  plants 
being  from  the  same  seeding.  Two  hand- 
lings can  not  be  recommended  when  celery 
is  grown  on  a  large  scale,  as  the  cost  of 
labor  is  too  great.  It  is  better  to  have  a  sur- 
plus of  plants  and  to  renew  those  that  fail. 

WATERING. 

Hoistxure  requirements  of  the  seed  bed. — 
When  the  seed  bed  is  prepared,  the  soil  of 
which   it   is   composed   should   contain   as 
mucn  moisture  as  possible  and  yet  be  in 
Fio.  2.-ceiery  plants,  showing    ^^^  couditiou  to  handle.     After  sowing 
effect  of  transplanting  on  root    and  covcriug  the  sceds  the  bed  should  be 
^^™'  sprinkled  lightly.     During  the  period  be- 

tween seeding  and  the  appearance  of  the  plants  the  bed  should  be 
watered  only  as  often  as  it  shows  indications  of  dryness;  however, 
the  surface  should  never  become  dry.  During  the  first  few  days  a 
moist  cloth  may  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  seed  bed  in  order 
to  conserve  the  moisture,  but  this  covering  should  be  removed  before 
the  seedlings  begin  to  appear.  After  the  plants  are  up,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  water  too  heavily,  as  the  seedlings  are  liable  to  "  damp 
off;  "  but  the  ground  should  never  become  so  dry  as  to  check  their 
growth. 

Methods  of  seciudng  and  applying  water. — ^No  definite  rules  can  be 
given  for  the  application  of  water  to  a  growing  crop  of  celery,  as  the 
requirements  vary  with  the  character  of  the  soil,  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, and  temperature.  The  cost  of  application  should  determine 
largely  the  extent  to  which  water  should  be  used,  and  as  a  rule  it  is 
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not  profitable  to  give  more  than  three  waterings  during  the  growing 
season  in  addition  to  the  one  given  at  the  time  the  plants  are  set  in  the 
field.  WTien  celery  is  to  be  grown  on  a  large  scale  it  will  be  desir- 
able, where  a  natural  water  supply  can  not  be  brought  into  service,  to 
provide  pumping  machinery  and  to  give  the  soil  two  or  three  good 
soakings  during  the  season,  especially  in  the  absence  of  heavy  rains. 
Celery  requires  the  most  water  while  making  its  greatest  growth, 
which  occurs  late  in  the  summer.  As  the  crop  approaches  maturity 
the  water  should  be  applied  sparingly,  and  it  should  be  withheld  alto- 
gether for  some  time  before  blanching. 

Fnrrow,  or  open  ditch,  system. — Among  the  methods  of  applying  the 
water,  the  most  simple  and  usually  the  most  desirable  practice,  espe- 
cially where  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  even,  is  to  run  the  water  along 


Fig.  3. — Deluge  sprinklera  in  operation ;  pump  bouse  shown  on  the  right. 

the  rows  by  means  of  small  furrows,  8  or  10  inches  distant  on  either 
side  of  the  row.  This  method  is  well  adapted  to  use  on  a  gentle  slope 
with  the  rows  running  up  and  down  the  incline. 

Sprinkler  systems. — Some  growers  have  adopted  what  is  known 
as  the  deluge-sprinkler  system.  By  this  method  lines  of  pipe  are 
laid  on  the  surface  16  or  18  feet  apart,  having  upright  pipes  about 
3  feet  high  every  18  or  20  feet  along  their  length.  At  the  top  of  each 
upright  is  placed  a  distributer,  known  as  a  deluge  sprinkler,  which 
will  spread  the  water  very  evenly  over  the  entire  intervening  surface 
(fig.  3).  This  system  has  its  disadvantages,  as  it  is  costly  to  install; 
the  lines  of  pipes  are  in  the  way  of  cultivation,  and  must  be  removed 
at  the  end  of  each  season  and  replaced  at  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year ;  and  the  expense  of  pumping  is  considerable,  since  the  water 
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must  be  driven  through  the  pipes  under  a  pressure  of  at  least  &) 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  An  8  or 
10  horsepower  pump,  with  a  4-inch  suction  and  a  3-inch  discharge, 
is  required  to  operate  16  of  these  sprinklers  at  one  time;  but  these  will 
thoroughly  soak  an  area  of  about  20  square  rods  every  fifteen  minutes, 
or  1  acre  every  two  hours.  With  the  cost  of  fuel  for  a  ten-hour  day 
at  $5  and  the  wages  of  two  men  $3,  the  cost  for  the  running  expense  of 
watering  5  acres  is  $1.60  per  acre  for  each  watering. 

There  is  another  sprinkler  system  in  use  by  which  the  lines  of  pipe 
are  placed  at  intervals  of  50  feet  and  carried  upon  posts  8  or  10  feet 
above  ground.    Every  3  or  4  feet  along  one  side  of  this  pipe  there  are 
inserted  small  brass  nozzles  having  an  opening  of  about  one-eighth 
inch  diameter,  or  even  smaller.    At  one  end  the  pipe  is  connected  to 
the  main  supply  pipe  by  means  of  a  ground-joint  union,  which  per- 
mits its  being  turned  to  either  side.    As  a  rule,  the  pipe  is  passed 
through  round  holes  near  the  top  of  the  posts  and  must  turn  freely 
throughout  its  length.     In  use  the  pipe  is  first  turned  so  that  the 
streams  of  water  will  be  directed  to  one  side,  and  as  sufljcient  water  is 
applied  the  direction  of  the  streams  is  changed  until  finally  the  ex- 
treme opposite  side 
is     reached.       The 
distance    to    which 
water    can    be    de- 
livered by  this  sys- 
tem depends  largely 

Fig.  4.— Cross  section  of  soil,  showing  arrangement  of  tiles  for  sub-      UDOn  the  Water  pres- 
irrigation.  ^      ■, . 

sure  and  direction 
of  wind.  This  type  of  sprinkler  does  not  deliver  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  water  in  a  given  time  as  the  deluge  system  previously 
described,  but  it  is  not  so  expensive  to  install  and  will  work  under  a 
lower  water  pressure.  It  also  has  the  advantage  that  the  pipes  are  not 
in  the  way  of  cultivation,  and  if  properly  graded  they  may  be  drained 
and  can  remain  in  position  during  the  winter  months. 

The  snbirrigation  method  of  applying  water. — ^The  subirrigation 
method  consists  of  placing  perforated  pipes  or  lines  of  ordinary  farm 
drain  tiles  at  intervals,  preferably  corresponding  in  distance  to  the 
width  of  the  rows,  at  a  depth  of  8  or  10  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  with  surface  openings  every  100  feet  or  so  to  admit  the  water, 
which  is  run  in  and  allowed  to  escape  at  the  holes  or  joints  of  the  tiles. 
The  system  works  fairly  well  where  there  is  an  impervious  subsoil, 
and  it  does  not  require  so  much  water  as  for  surface  irrigation ;  but 
where  the  subsoil  is  porous  the  water  escapes  downward  and  is  lost, 
and  in  muck  or  sandy  soils  the  tiles  soon  become  filled  with  silt  or  the 
roots  of  plants  and  are  worthless.     Celery  does  best  under  cool  condi- 
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tions,  and  this  method  is  especially  advantageous  where  the  subsoil 
is  suitable  and  a  supply  of  cold  water  can  be  carried  to  the  system  by 
gravitation  or  drawn  from  a  tank  or  from  a  city  water  supply. 

A  cross  section  showing  the  arrangement  of  tiles  in  the  soil  is 
shown  in  figure  4. 

Orowing  celery  without  irrigation. — For  a  home  supply  of  celery 
it  is  often  possible  to  select  a.  rather  moist  but  well-drained  piece  of 
land  whereon  it  may  be  grown  without  artificial  watering.  In  this 
case  the  plants  should  be  set  while  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with 
moisture,  preferably  between  gentle  showers,  and  the  moisture  after- 
wards retained  in  the  soil  by  frequent  shallow  cultivation  or  by  the 
application  of  a  mulch  around  the  plants.  This  method  can  not  be 
followed  in  climates  where  irrigation  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  crops,  but  is  applicable  in  regions  that  have  an  ordinary  rainfall 
during  the  growing  season. 

FLANTINa  IN  THE  OPEN  OBOXTHD. 

Distances  to  plant. — For  domestic  use,  where  plenty  of  land  is  avail- 
able, it  will  be  found  most  economical  to  plant  in  single  or  double 
rows  4,  5,  or  6  feet  apart,  with  the  plants  5  or  6  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  If  the  space  is  limited,  solid  beds  about  5  feet  wide  will  be 
found  suitable,  with  the  plants  set  7  or  8  inches  apart  each  way. 
By  planting  in  rows  the  crop  may  be  worked  with  a  horse  cultivator 
or  a  wheel  hoe  and  the  banking  more  easily  done,  and  thus  the  cost  of 
production  is  lessened.  With  the  solid-bed  system  the  work  must  all 
be  done  by  hand. 

The  number  of  plants  required  to  set  1  acre  by  various  methods  of 
planting  is  shown  by  thie  following  table  of  planting  distances : 


Distance  between  rows. 


3  feet,  single 

4  feet,  double 

5  feet,  single 

6  leet,  double 

Solid  beds,  one-half  of  land  occupied 


Difitance 
between 
plants. 


Jnchea. 

4 
6  by  6 

4 
6  by  6 
8  by  8 


Method  of  blanch- 
ing. 


Boards 

do 

Earth 

do 

Self -shading. 


Lumber 
required. 


So.  feet. 
29,000 
21,000 


Number 
of  plants 
to  acre. 


44,000 
44,000 
25,000 
2«,000 
49,000 


Directions  for  planting. — If  possible,  the  planting  should  be  done 
when  the  soil  is  rather  moist  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  suitable 
to  the  subsistence  of  the  plants  until  the  roots  can  again  furnish 
sufficient  moisture  to  supply  them.  The  bed  should  be  thoroughly 
watered  a  few  hours  before  the  plants  are  removed,  and  a  knife  or 
trowel  should  be  run  between  the  plants  so  that  they  may  be  lifted 
with  a  clump  of  earth  and  with  most  of  their  roots  attached. 
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Mark  off  the  rows  with  a  wheel  hoe,  a  hand  hoe  and  line,  or  a 
marker.  Place  the  plants  in  a  shallow  tray  and  set  in  the  ground 
from  the  tray,  as  shown  in  fig.  5.  When  the  plants  are  set  and  the 
soil  well  pressed  down  around  them,  they  should  be  just  a  little  below 
the  general  level  of  the  soil,  but  not  low  enough  to  become  covered  by 
heavy  rains.  The  same  method  should  be  followed  when  setting  in 
beds  (fig.  6),  except  as  to  marking,  which  should  be  in  both  directions, 
the  plants  to  be  set  at  the  intersections.  If  no  mulch  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, the  plants  should  be  watered  before  the  soil  is  entirely  filled  in 
around  them ;  then,  after  watering,  cover  the  wet  earth  with  dry  soil 
to  prevent  a  crust  being  formed. 


Fig.  5. — Gardeners  setting  celery  plants  in  the  open  ground. 

MTJLCHINa. 

In  muck  soils  it  will  not  be  found  necessary  to  mulch  the  ground 
around  the  plants  after  setting,  but  some  kind  of  a  covering  is  desir- 
able on  sandy  and  clay  soils.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  in  position 
and  before  any  water  is  applied,  cover  the  ground  for  a  distance  of 
8  or  10  inches  on  either  side  with  any  finely  divided  material  that  will 
shade  the  top  of  the  soil  and  prevent  a  crust  being  formed  after 
watering;  half-rotted  manure  is  preferable  for  this,  as  it  aids  the 
growth  by  its  fertilizing  qualities.  Good  celery  can  be  grown  on  clay 
upland  with  but  one  watering — at  the  time  of  planting — provided 
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that  plenty  of  mulch  is  applied  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  set.  The 
roots  of  celery,  after  it  is  once  transplanted,  run  close  to  the  surface, 
and  the  mulch  will  protect  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Among 
materials  that  may  be  used  for  a  mulch  may  be  mentioned  pine 
needles,  leaves  of  any  kind,  straw,  cornstalks  run  through  the  'cutter, 
clippings  from  the  lawn,  etc.,  none  of  which,  however,  are  as  good  as 
barnyard  manure. 

Have  the  material  to  be  used  as  a  mulch  near  at  hand,  and  as  the 
plants  are  set  cover  the  soil  around  them  to  a  depth  of  2  inches,  bring- 
ing the  mulching  material  up  close  to  the  plant,  but  being  careful  to 
allow  none  to  get  into  the  heart.  Apply  the  mulch  before  watering, 
if  possible. 


Fig.  6. — Celery  growing  In  solid  beds,  showing  the  method  of  blanching  by  shoveling 
earth  between  the  plants  and  also  the  supports  used  during  warm  weather  for  holding 
muslin  shades. 

CTOTIVATION. 

Directions  for  cnltiYating. — Where  celery  is  planted  in  single  rows 
and  mulched  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  maintain  shallow  cultivation 
between  the  rows,  not  allowing  the  cultivator  teeth  to  come  nearer 
the  plants  than  the  edge  of  the  mulch.  Where  no  mulch  is  used  the 
cultivation  may  be  carried  a  little  closer  to  the  plants,  but  should  be 
very  shallow,  and  at  no  time  should  deep  cultivation  be  practiced,  as 
the  roots  are  to  be  found  very  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  a 
mulch  is  used  no  hand  cultivation  will  be  required,  either  along  the 
side  or  between  the  plants  in  the  row,  except  to  pull  any  weeds  that 
may  spring  up.    Where  no  mulch  is  used  it  will  be  necessary  lightly 
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to  stir  the  surface  with  a  wheel  hoe  or  iron  rake,  to  prevent  a  crust 
being  formed  after  each  rain  or  watering.  Keep  the  surface  of  the 
soil  smooth  and  in  no  case  allow  lumps  of  earth  to  remain  near  the 
plants. 

The'horse  cultivator  shown  in  fig.  7  is  a  desirable  type  for  work- 
ing between  the  rows,  while  the  wheel  hoe.  illustrated  in  figure  8.  is 

J  especially  useful  in 

cultivating  a  small 

i   area   of   celery   or 

for  stirring  the  soil 

close  to  the  plants. 

Haintenance  of  a 

dust  mulch. — \Vhen 

^l^%Ljj_j  a  crop  of  celery  is 

tiff      f     1^     'I     i     I    "l  ^^  ^  ^^^  growing 

\Qf        P     ff        /      /      /     /  condition  the  roots 

Fig.  7.— Small-tooUi  horse  cultivator.  ^  ^jjj     j^^     ^^^^     ^j^^ 

surface.  During  a  dry  season  the  roots  will  go  deep  into  the.  soil  in 
order  to  secure  moisture;  this  can  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  well  stirred  to  a  depth  of  not  more  Ihcan  2  inches, 
forming  a  sort  of  dust  mulch,  beneath  which  the  moisture  will  be 
drawn  upward  by  capillary  attraction  and  prevented  from  passing 
mto  the  air  by  the  presence  of  the  loose  soil  on  top.  Under  these 
conditions  the  roots 
will  work  near  the 
moisture  line,  and 
in  addition  to  se- 
curing the  required 
water  they  will  also 
receive  more  air  and 
will  be  at  the  point 
in  the  soil  where 
the  natural  prep- 
aration of  plant 
food  is  taking  place 
most  rapidly;  con- 
sequently a  large 
growth  and  a  better 
quality  will  be  produced.  The  effects  of  a  drought  may  in  most  cases 
be  met  by  frequent  shallow  cultivations,  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
water,  if  available. 

When  the  water  is  sprinkled  over  the  entire  surface  it  should  be 
done  late  in  the  day,  so  that  the  soil  may,  during  the  night,  absorb 
the  moisture  and  prevent  a  crust  being  formed,  as  would  be  the  case 
were  the  water  applied  under  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun. 

S2 
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DISEASES. 

''Damping." — ^There  are  several  diseases  which  attack  celery,  but 
only  three  need  be  mentioned  in  this  bulletin.  "  Damping,"  caused 
by  a  fungus  which  follows  careless  watering  while  the  plants  are 
very  small,  attacks  the  stems  of  the  seedlings  at  the  point  where  they 
emerge  from  the  soil,  bringing  about  decay.  This  disease  may  be 
avoided  by  starting  the  plants  in  trays,  such  as  have  already  been 
described,  and  subwatering  them  by  setting  the  trays  in  a  shallow 
trough  containing  about  1  inch  of  water,  allowing  the  water  to  enter 
through  the  drainage  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  trays.  In  this 
way  the  surface  of  the  soil  will  remain  slightly  dry,  while  the  roots 
of  the  plants  receive  plenty  of  moisture.  It  will  always  be  necessary 
to  water  very  carefidly  and  to  avoid  extremes  of  drought  and 
moisture;  also  to  provide  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation.  During 
extremely  dry  weather  it  is  best  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  by 
partial  shading  with  lath  screens  of  thin  muslin. 

Celery  blight. — ^The  disease  known  as  "blight''  or  "leaf -spot," 
which  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  is  very  prevalent  and  destructive.  It 
makes  its  appearance  at  any  time,  usually  after  the  plants  have  been 
set  in  the  open  field,  and  many  acres  of  celery  are  annually  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  its  development.  The  first  visible  indication  of  the 
disease  is  in  the  form  of  grayish  spots  upon  the  leaves,  changing  to  a 
brown  or  burned  appearance  in  a  day  or  two.  If  conditions  continue 
suitable  to  the  development  of  the  disease,  it  will  spread  to  all  parts 
of  the  plant,  the  stems  will  droop,  and  the  entire  plant  assume  the 
appearance  of  having  been  scalded.  The  heart  of  the  plant  will 
continue  to  throw  up  new  leaves,  but,  when  once  badly  infected,  it 
never  sufficiently  overcomes  the  disease  to  produce  a  marketable 
product.  When  this  disease  makes  its  appearance,  it  is  already  too 
late  to  attempt  to  eradicate  it,  as  much  of  the  injury  has  been  done 
before  the  existence  of  blight  is  perceptible. 

Celery  blight  generally  appears  during  or  immediately  after  a 
period  of  sultry  weather,  when  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  moisture 
and  the  nights  are  warm.  Bright  sunshine  and  a  clear  atmosphere 
during  the  day,  with  cool  nights,  are  favorable  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  blight.  Any  check  in  growth  will  so  weaken  the  plants 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  diseases.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  plants  can  be  kept  in  a  vigorous  growing  condition  during 
unfavorable  periods  they  will  be  in  a  much  better  condition  to  with- 
stand diseases.  Owing  to  close  selection  and  constant  inbreeding,  the 
self -blanching  varieties  have  become  constitutionally  weakened  and 
suffer  more  from  disease  than  do  the  hardier  green  sorts. 

How  to  combat  celery  blight. — ^Under  favorable  conditions  spraying 
has  in  many  instances  proved  beneficial  in  checking  blight    Bor- 
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deaux  mixture  ^  and  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  applied  at  inter- 
vals of  ten  days  to  two  weeks  will  serve  a  good  purpose. 

Severe  loss  from  blight  is  noted  only  where  large  quantities  of 
celery  are  grown  and  handled  together,  and  the  farmer  or  amateur 
horticulturist  will  not  as  a  rule  be  troubled  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  a 
vigorous  condition  throughout  the  entire  period  of  their  growth. 
This  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  partially  shading  the  plants  up  to 
the  time  when  they  are  set  in  the  open  field  and  by  planting  the  crop 
on  land  that  is  rich  enough  to  keep  up  a  rapid  and  uninterrupted 
growth.  The  most  satisfactory  shade  for  the  plant  bed  consists  of  a 
screen  made  of  plastering  laths,  with  openings  between  the  laths. 
The  size  of  ordinary  hotbed  sash  is  the  most  convenient  for  these 
screens,  as  they  can  then  be  placed  on  top  of  or  in  place  of  the  sash. 

Black-rot  or  heart-rot  of  celery. — ^While  in  the  storehouse  the  celery 
is  sometimes  attacked  by  a  black-rot,  which,  if  not  checked,  will  soon 
destroy  the  entire  crop.  This  disease  is  induced  by  too  heavy  water- 
ing and  by  wetting  the  tops  of  the  celery  after  it  has  been  stored; 
also  by  keeping  the  storehouse  too  warm  without  sufficient  ventila- 
tion: The  disease  is  almost  sure  to  occur  where  celery  is  stored  in 
improperly  ventilated  cellars  or  under  the  benches  of  greenhouses, 
but  will  rarely  be  found  in  storehouses  or  trenches  such  as  are  de- 
scribed farther  on  in  this  bulletin,  provided  proper  ventilation  is 
maintained. 

There  remains  no  doubt  that  some  varieties  have  a  greater  power  of 
resisting  the  attacks  of  disease  than  others,  and  the  larger  growers 
especially  should  test  some  of  the  newer  sorts,  and  secure  if  possible 
one  that  will  combine  resistance  to  disease  with  suitable  market  value. 

INSECT  ENEMIES  AND  THEIB  CONTEOL^ 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  celery  has  been  extensively  grown  only  dur- 
ing recent  years,  it  has  as  yet  very  few  insect  enemies  that  do  any- 
considerable  damage,  and  most  of  these  can  be  controlled  by  very 
simple  means. 

Grasshoppers  often  prove  destructive  pests  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  especially  where  the  celery  is  planted  near  meadows  or 
other  habitat  of  these  insects.  Where  no  fowls  are  allowed  to  run, 
it  is  practicable  to  poison  the  grasshoppers  by  means  of  wheat  bran 

o  For  approyecb  formula,  see  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  231. 

b  In  case  any  insect  is  found  doing  serious  damage  to  the  growing  celery*  the 
grower  is  advised  to  send  live  specimens,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
habits  of  the  insect,  to  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  his  State  or  to 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  best  means  of  combating  the  pest 
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to  which  there  have  been  added  molasses  and  water  and  enough  Paris 
green  to  give  the  mixture  a  slightly  green  color. 

The  celery  leaf  tier  sometimes  becomes  troublesome,  nt)t  only  be- 
cause it  destroys  the  leaves  by  eating  them,  but  because  it  spins  a  web 
and  ties  the  leaves  together.  Injury  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  this 
insect  has  been  reported  only,  from  a  few  localities,  but  the  insect 
itself  is  thoroughly  distributed  and  may  at  any  time  become  a 
troublesome  pest  in  any  celery  field.  As  a  means  of  controlling  this 
insect,  hand  picking  will  generally  prove  effectual. 

The  celery  caterpillar,  besides  being  the  most  conspicuous  of  all 
celery  insects,  is  perhaps  the  most  harmful.  It  feeds  upon  the  leaves, 
and,  owing  to  its  size  and  yellow  color  with  black  transverse  bands, 
it  is  readily  seen  against  the  background  of  green  foliage.  This 
caterpillar,  however,  does  not  appear  in  great  numbers,  and  hand 
picking  is  sufficient  to  control  it.  The  zebra  caterpillar  is  much 
smaller,  but  fully  as  striking  in  appearance  as  the  insect  just  men- 
tioned. It  appears  in  greater  numbers,  but  as  a  rule  may  be  con- 
trolled by  hand  picking. 

The  tarnished  plant  bug  has  been  known  to  injure  the  crop  in  sev- 
eral instances.  While  young  this  bug  is  very  small,  being  only  about 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  yellowish  or  yellowish  green 
color,  which  changes  to  a  faded  yellow  or  dull  brown  when  it  is  fully 
grown.  It  works  especially  where  weeds  abound  and  on  crops  that 
are  somewhat  neglected.  As  a  preventive,  keep  the  celery  well  culti- 
vated and  free  from  weeds,  and  do  not  allow  any  trash  beneath  which 
insects  can  pass  the  winter  to  lie  on  the  ground. 

METHODS  OF  BLANCHINa. 

In  its  original  wild  state  the  stems  of  celery  are  tough,  full  of 
woody  strands,  of  a  rank  flavor,  and  green  in  color,  being  similar  to 
the  outside  stems  or  trimmings  of  our  present  varieties.  The  object 
of  blanching  is  to  secure  leafstalks  free  from  woody  strands,  crisp 
and  tender,  and  without  the  rank  flavor  found  in  those  that  are  green. 
Of  the  cultivated  plant  we  have  two  classes  of  varieties,  the  large- 
growing,  or  giant,  and  the  dwarf  sorts.  These  are  again  divided 
into  those  which  must  be  blanched  by  excluding  all  the  light  and 
those  which  are  in  a  measure  self-blanching.  Of  the  former  the 
Giant  Pascal  variety  is  a  type,  and  of  the  latter  the  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  variety  is  a  good  illustration. 

Blanching  is  accomplished  by  the  same  general  method  that  is 
employed  for  destroying  the  coloring  matter  in  any  plant  tissue; 
that  is,  by  excluding  the  light  and  allowing  the  growth  to  proceed  in 
the  dark.  The  particular  method  to  be  adopted  must  be  determined 
largely  by  the  time  when  the  crop  is  to  be  used.     If  for  early  use  or 
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marketing,  the  blanching  must  be  completed  where  the  plants  are 
grown;  but  if  the  celery  be  for  winter  use  the  blanching  may  take 
place  after  the  crop  has  been  removed  from  the  field  and  placed  in 
storage.  In  fact,  it  is  best  to  blanch  as  little  as  possible  before  stor- 
ing when  the  product  is  to  be  kept  until  late,  as  the  i:eeping  qualities 
are  better  while  it  is  unblanched.  T\Tien  planting  for  early  use  it  is 
necessary  to  choose  one  of  the  self -blanching  varieties,  such  as  may 
be  conveniently  blanched  by  the  use  of  boards  or  other  similar  means. 
TTsc  of  boards  for  blanching. — For  early  blanching  on  a  small  scale, 
such  as  would  be  employed  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden  of  the 
amateur  horticulturist,  there  are  several  methods.     One  of  the  most 


Pig.  9. — Field  of  celery  In  process  of  blanching  by  means  of  boards,  with  a  celery  hiller  In 

the  foreground. 

common  is  by  means  of  boards  placed  on  edge  along  each  side  of  the 
row  of  celery.  This  method  is  also  in  general  use  for  blanching  large 
fields  of  early  celery.  Figure  9  shows  a  field  of  celery  with  the 
boards  in  position.  The  boards  used  for  blanching  should  be  1  inch 
thick  by  12  to  14  inches  wide  and  12  to  16  feet  long.  The  cheaper 
grades  of  pine  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  new  boards  are  liable 
to  impart  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  celery.  The  kind  used  by 
growers  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  at  the  rate  now  pre- 
vailing, costs  $25  to  $30  a  thousand  feet.  In  placing  the  boards  in 
position,  slip  one  edge  well  under  the  outside  leaves  of  the  plants, 
then  bring  this  edge  upward  imtil  in  a  vertical  position  along  the 
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row,  having  another  board  at  the  same  time  placed  on  the  other  side, 
so  that  when  in  position  there  will  be  as  little  space  between  the 
boards  as  the  thickness  of  the  t)lants  will  permit.  These  boards, 
when  used  on  a  small  scale  only,  may  be  fastened  in  position  by  means 
of  stakes  driven  in  the  ground,  by  nailing  short  pieces  of  laths  across 
the  top  every  6  or  8  feet,  or  by  placing  notched  sticks  over  the  tops 
of  the  boards.  Any  of  these  methods  would  be  too  inconvenient  when 
applied  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  far  better  one  is  that  practiced  by  large 
growers,  namely,  that  of  using  double  hooks,  or  spanners,  about  6 
inches  long,  made  of  heavy  galvanized  wire,  bent  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  the  thumb  and  first  finger  extended.  These  spajiners  are 
slipped  over  the  upper  edges  of  the  boards  every  few  feet  to  hold 
them  together,  and  the  plants  are  rigid  enough  to  keep  the  boards  in 
an  upright  position. 
After  the  boards  are  in  position  it  is  a  good  plan  to  run  a  celery 

iground  of  figure  9,  between  the  rows  and 
ist.the  lower  edges  of  the  boards  to  close 
ult  from  the  uneven  surface  of  the  soil. 
e  will  be  required  to  complete  the  blanch- 
and  the  boards  must  be  kept  in  positi«i 
rom  the  ground,  after  which  they  may  be 
imes  during  the  season.  If  the  celery  is 
boards  too  long  after  it  has  reached  a 
in  weight  and  flavor  and  is  liable  to  be 
by  the  attacks  of  blight.  This  is  espe- 
er  part  of  the  season,  when  the  weather  is 
eason  the  boards  should  be  piled  flat,  with 
mrth  or  fifth  course,  and  the  whole  pile 
in;  treated  in  this  manner  they  will  last 

TTsc  of  farm  drain  tiles  for  blanching. — Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  blanching  early  celery  on  a  small  scale  is  by  means  of  ordinary 
farm  drain  tiles  (fig.  10)  of  about  4  inches  inside  diameter,  placed 
over  the  plants  after  they  have  become  almost  fully  grown.  To  facili- 
tate the  work  of  placing  the  tiles  over  the  plants,  some  of  the  outside 
leaves  should  be  pulled  away  and  the  main  part  of  the  plant  loosely 
tied  together  by  means  of  a  soft  string,  or,  better,  with  what  is 
known  as  paper  twine,  being  a  string  made  by  twisting  a  strip  of 
soft  paper.  This  string  will  lose  its  strength  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
wet,  and  will  offer  no  resistance  to  the  further  growth  of  the  plant. 
The  presence  of  the  tiles  will  cause  the  leaves  to  draw  up  above  the 
top  of  the  tiles,  thereby  forming  a  screen  over  the  top  to  shut  out 
the  light  from  the  interior.  If  the  common,  unglazed  tiles  are  used 
the  evaporation  from  -their  surface  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  plant 
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cool  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  a  very  crisp  and  tender  product 
is  the  result.  This  method  of  blanching  is  desirable  also  on  account 
of  its  cleanliness,  as  celery  treated  in  this  way  will  need  very  little 
washing  before  marketing. 

TIse  of  soil  for  blanching. — ^The  most  common  method  for  blanching 
celery  on  a  small  scale  is  that  of  banking  with  soil,  as  shown  in 
figure  11,  and  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  finest  flavor  can  be  obtained. 
Where  the  plants  are  set  in  single  rows  the  soil  can  often  be  partially 
thrown  up  by  means  of  a  plow,  or,  better,  by  a  celery  hiller,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  foreground  of  figure  9.  There  are  several  forms  of  this 
implement,  but  they  all  work  on  one  principle,  that  of  a  diagonally 
set  surface  to  throw  up  the  soil.  Before  the  plow  or  banking  machine 
is  used  a  small  quantity  of  dirt  must  be  placed  around  the  plants 
by  hand  to  hold  them  in  position  while  the  earth  is  being  thrown 
around  them.    This  may  also  be  accomplished  by  tying  up  the  plants 


Fig.  10. — Celery  in  process  of  blanching  by  means  of  drain  tiles. 

with  paper  twine,  as  previously  recommended  for  use  in  connection 
with  tiles.  Instead  of  tying  each  plant  by  knotting  around  it  a  short 
piece  of  string,  fasten  the  end  of  the  string  around  the  first  plant 
in  a  row,  then  pass  to  the  second  plant  without  cutting  or  breaking 
the  string.  While  the  outside  leaves  of  the  second  plant  are  brought 
up  together  by  the  left  hand,  carry  the  string  once  around  by  allowing 
it  to  run  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  so  on 
from  plant  to  plant  until  a  whole  row  is  held  up  without  breaking 
the  string  and  by  tying  it  at  the  ends  only.  This  work  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  strapping  to  the  right  forearm  a  tin  can,  in  which 
the  ball  of  cord  is  placed,  the  inside  end  of  the  string  being  delivered 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  can.    Another  very  good  method 
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of  holding  up  the  celery  while  the  earth  is  being  placed  around  it  is 
by  temporarily  setting  up  boards,  which  are  removed  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  in  position. 

Where  celery  planted  in  solid  beds  is  banked  with  earth,  the  entire 
quantity  of  soil  required  must  be  thrown  up  by  hand.  Under  these 
conditions  banking  with  soil  is  not  profitable  except  on  a  very  limited 
scale.  Owing  to  the  cost,  blanching  by  banking  with  earth  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  except  when  the  crop  is  to  be  stored  where  grown 
for  late  fall  marketing,  and  even  then  it  is  better,  especially  on  muck 
or  sandy  soil,  to  trench  that  part  of  the  crop  which  is  to  be  held  for  a 
short  time. 


Fio.  11. — Celery  In  process  of  blanching  by  means  of  earth. 

Other  methods  of  blanching  celery. — ^Another  method  of  blanching  is 
by  banking  with  straw  or  leaves,  but  this  is  objectionable,  as  the 
material  used  generally  imparts  an  undesirable  flavor  to  the  stems. 
The  use  of  any  material  that  is  in  process  of  decomposition  will  cause 
diseases  to  attack  the  stems. 

Common  brown  grocery  paper  is  sometimes  employed  for  blanching 
on  a  small  scale  by  wrapping  it  three  or  four  times  around  the  celery 
plants,  then  fastening  it  by  means  of  rubber  bands  or  string.  This 
method  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended,  as  the  application  of  the  paper 
is  tedious  and  does  not  produce  a  good  grade  of  celery. 

Blanching  for  winter  use. — As  regards  blanching  for  winter  use, 
very  little  need  be  added  to  that  which  has  been  said  under  blanch- 
ing for  early  use.    As  a  rule,  celery  that  is  not  blanched  at  all  will 
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keep  longer.  Since  the  necessary  blanching  will  take  place  while  the 
crop  is  in  storage,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  it  is  essential  to 
place  merely  enough  earth  around  the  base  of  the  plants  while  in  ths 
open  ground  to  insure  an  upright  and  compact  growth, 

STOSINO. 

Banking  and  coyering  with  straw,  etc. — ^The  plan  usually  adopted 
where  but  a  small  quantity  of  celery  is  to  be  stored  for  winter  use  is 
to  bank  up  with  earth  and  cover  the  plants  where  grown.  Place 
enough  earth  around  the  base  of  the  plants  to  hold  them  in  good  form, 
and  then  allow  them  to  remain  without  any  further  banking  as  long 
as  there  is  not  danger  of  a  hard  frost  When  absolutely  necessary  to 
do  so,  the  earth  should  be  thrown  up  to  the  very  tops  of  the  plants, 
almost  covering  them,  then  as  the  weather  becomes  colder  cover  the 
ridge  with  coarse  stable  manure,  straw,  or  com  fodder,  held  in  place 
by  means  of  stakes  or  old  boards.  Celery  will  withstand  considerable 
frost,  but  its  keeping  qualities  as  well  as  flavor  will  be  impaired  if  it 
is  allowed  to  freeze.  The  celery  can  be  removed  from  these  ridges  as 
needed,  but  will  be  found  to  be  very  inaccessible  during  the  time  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard. 

Trenching. — ^Large  growers  handle  the  last  of  the  crop  by  the 
method  known  as  "  trenching."  The  celery  is  partially  banked  with 
earth  and  allowed  to  remain  where  grown  so  long  as  there  is  no  dan- 
ger from  heavy  frosts.  As  soon  as  there  is  danger  of  the  celery  be- 
coming frozen  it  is  lifted  and  8  or  10  rows  are  brought  toother 
and  set  with  the  roots  bedded  close  together  in  the  bottom  of  a  shal- 
low trench.  Where  blanching  boards  are  available  two  parallel  rows 
of  the  boards  are  set  along  the  sides  of  the  trench  and  the  space  be- 
tween them  is  filled  with  celery.  The  earth  is  then  banked  up  along 
the  sides  of  the  trench  and  a  covering  of  boards,  straw,  or  some 
similar  material  is  put  on.  These  trenches  are  usually  made  only  50 
or  60  feet  in  length  and  are  small  enough  to  permit  the  removal  of 
a  whole  trench  at  one  time. 

Another  method  of  trenching  is  to  excavate  a  pit  to  a  depth  of 
about  24  inches,  3  feet  wide,  and  of  any  desired  length.  Thoroughly 
loosen  the  soil  in  the  bottom  or  shovel  in  loose  topsoil  to  form  a 
bed  in  which  the  roots  of  the  celery  may  be  set.  Pack  this  trench 
with  fully  grown  plants,  placing  the  roots  close  together,  with  con- 
siderable soil  adhering  to  them.  As  the  celery  is  placed  in  the 
trench  it  should  be  well  watered  and  then  allowed  to  remain  open 
long  enough  for  the  tops  to  become  dried  off.  Unless  the  soil  is  very 
dry  at  the  time  of  storing,  or  extended  warm  weather  should  follow, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  apply  any  more  water.  Place  a  12-inch 
board  on  edge  along  one  side  of  the  trench  and  bank  up  the  surplus 
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earth  on  the  outside;  cover  the  trench  with  a  roof  of  boards,  sash, 
straw  on  poles,  or  cornstalks  from  which  the  tops  have  been  removed, 
placing  the  stalks  across  the  pit  with  one  end  resting  on  the  board 
and  the  other  on  the  ground;  spread  over  this  a  light  covering  of 
straw  or  other  material  which  will  pack  close,  and  as  the  weather  be- 
comes colder  increase  the  covering  to  keep  out  the  frost.  Celery 
stored  in  this  manner  will  keep  until  late  in  the  winter,  and  while  the 
method  is  too  laborious  for  application  on  a  large  commercial  scale, 
it  is  to  be  recommended  for  the  use  of  the  farmer  and  small  grower 
because  of  its  simplicity. 


Fig.  12.— CroBS  section  of  hotbed  pit  used  for  the  storage  of  celery  on  a  small  scale. 

The  unused  pit  of  a  permanent  hotbed  may  be  utilized  as  a  storage 
place  for  celery  by  removing  the  surplus  earth  and  substituting  a 
covering  of  boards  for  the  sash.  The  celery  is  stored  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  trench  and  the  bed  may  be  covered  with  any  ma- 
terial which  will  keep  out  frost.  A  cross  section  of  a  hotbed  used  for 
this  purpose  is  shown  in  figure  12. 

Storing  in  cellan. — Celery  may  be  safely  stored  in  cellars  provided 
the  temperature  is  kept  low  and  plenty  of  ventilation  maintained. 
The  warmth  and  dampness  of  the  ordinary  cellar  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  celery  to  decay,  but  these  conditions  can  frequently  be 
overcome.  Celery,  will  readily  absorb  any  odor  that  may  be  present 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  storage  place,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
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provide  sanitary  conditions.  When  storing  in  a  cellar,  the  plants 
should  have  most  of  their  roots  attached,  and  a  bed  of  moist  sand  in 
which  to  set  them  should  be  provided. 

Storing  in  a  celery  storage  honse. — ^Almost  without  exception  the 
larger  growers  at  the  North  have  found  it  unprofitable  to  store  celery 
for  late  keeping,  and  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  practice  do  so  in 
order  that  they  may  control  and  supply  a  special  trade.  Even  under 
special  circumstances  there  is  only  a  moderate  profit  in  storing  for 
late  marketing.  Wliere  these  circumstances  exist  the  best  form  of 
storage  house  is  a  broad  and  long  structure  (fig.  13),  with  low  walls 
and  even-span  roof  coming  almost  to  the  ground  at  the  sides.  The 
roof  should  be  of  heavy  planks,  with  one  end  resting  on  top  of  the 


Fig.  13. — Cross  nection  of  celery  storage  house — width  24  feet,  height  of  side  walls  2  feet, 
and  height  in  center  to  ridge  11  feet;  a,  bed  of  sand  on  earth  floor;  b,  division. boards 
through  house ;  c,  posts  supporting  roof ;  d,  roof  planks ;  e,  sod,  straw,  or  manure  for 
frost-proofing  on  roof;  f,  ventilator.  • 

wall  and  the  other  on  a  ridge  pole  supported  by  a  line  of  posts 
through  the  center.  The  cracks  between  the  roof  planks  may  be 
battened  with  old  celery  blanching  boards  and  the  whole  covered  to  a 
depth  of  4  inches  with  earth,  and  sodded  over  or  double-roofed  to 
keep  out  frost.  The  ends  of  the  house  should  be  built  double,  with 
a  dead-air  space  between,  or  consist  of  a  heavy  wall,  and  there  should 
be  a  large  door  in  each  end.  The  dirt  floor  of  the  house  should  have 
a  covering  of  3  or  4  inches  of  loose  sand  or  fine  earth  in  which  to 
pack  the  roots  of  the  celery.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  storehouse 
subdivided  lengthwise  into  beds  about  6  or  8  feet  wide  by  means  of 
6-inch  boards  raised  3  or  4  inches  from  the  ground  and  fastened  to 
stakes.  These  partitions  increase  the  circulation  of  air  through  the 
celery  and  tend  to  keep  the  plants  in  good  position.  " 
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Digging,  handling,  and  putting  away  celery. — ^Where  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  celery  is  to  be  stored,  everything  should  be  in  readi- 
ness beforehand  so  that  the  crop  may  be  brought  in  quickly.  In  the 
field  the  celery  should  be  loosened  as  required,  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
pulled  up  by  hand ;  for  any  area  less  than  4  or  5  acres  this  work  can 
be  done  with  spades,  but  on  a  larger  scale  a  special  implement  for  dig- 
ging should  be  used.  The  digger  most  commonly  employed  consists 
of  a  steel  cutter  5  or  6  inches  in  width  and  one-half  inch  thick,  bent 
upward  at  the  ends  and  sharpened  on  the  front  edge,  mounted  beneath 
and  between  two  wheels  to  which  a  tongue  is  attached.  The  blade 
must  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  any  depth.  The  digger 
is  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  one  row  can  be  loosened  as  fast  as  the 
team  will  walk. 

If  the  celery  is  not  too  tender,  the  handling  from  the  field  to  the 
storehouse  may  be  accomplished  without  the  use  of  boxes;  otherwise  a 
number  of  boxes  should  be  provided,  each  12  by  12  by  26  or  28  inches 
in  size,  constructed  of  inch  lumber  for  the  ends  and  half-inch  boards 
for  the  sides  and  bottom.  A  wagon  with  low,  broad-tire  wheels  will 
be  found  convenient  for  the  transfer.  If  boxes  are  not  used,  the 
celery  should  be  gathered  up  in  armfuls  and  piled  upon  the  wagon. 
If  boxes  are  employed,  one  set  may  be  filled  while  the  wagon  is  at  the 
stordiouse  unloading.  In  using  boxes  the  celery  should  be  placed 
with  the  roots  in  the  bottom.  The  celery  should  be  loosened  only  as 
required  for  removal  to  the  storehouse,  as  a  short  exposure  to  the  sun 
after  the  roots  have  been  disturbed  is  very  injurious  and  detracts  from 
its  keeping  qualities. 

Upon  reaching  the  storehouse  the  celery  is  taken  from  the  wagon 
and  laid  in  piles  near  where  it  is  to  be  stored,  or,  if  in  boxes,  they  can 
be  set  close  at  hand.  Beginning  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  divisions,  a 
small  furrow  is  opened  in  the  soil  by  means  of  a  spade,  the  celery  is 
stood  along  in  this  furrow,  and  the  soil  filled  in  around  the  roots. 
The  soil  should  be  rather  moist  at  the  time  the  celery  is  stored,  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  moisten  it  a  little  from  time  to  time  by  insert- 
ing a  hose  between  the  plants  and  pouring  water  around  the  roots, 
but  the  tops  should  never  be  wet  after  entering  the  storehouse. 
After  the  storehouse  is  filled  constant  ventilation  should  be  main- 
tained by  means  of  openings  near  the  ridge,  and  the  temperature 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible ;  care  should  be  taken,  however,  that 
the  celery  does  not  become  frozen,  although  a  temperature  that  will 
often  show  a  trace  of  frost  will  not  injure  it. 
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HAREETINO. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  season,  or  until  the  time  for  heavy 
frosts,  the  packing  will  be  done  entirely  from  the  rows  where  the 
crop  is  grown,  later  from  the  trenches,  and  afterwards  from  the  store- 
house. 

Preparing  celery  for  market — In  preparing  the  celery  for  market 
from  the  rows  where  grown,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rem.bve  the  entire 
root  from  the  earth,  but  it  may  be  cut  off  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil  by  means  of  a  stiff  knife.  Remove  the  outside  leaves 
and  trim  the  root  evenly,  pack  in  boxes,  and  load  on  the  wagon  for 


FiQ.  14. — Celery  trimmed,  washed,  and  bunched  ready  for  market. 

removal  to  the  washing  house.  The  blanching  boards  should  not  be 
removed  till  necessary,  and  the  trimmed  celery  must  not  be  allowed 
to  lie  exposed  to  the  sun  or  wind  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  well 
also  to  have  a  piece  of  canvas  to  protect  the  celery  while  it  is  on  the 
wagon  on  the  way  to  the  washing  house.  In  marketing  from  the 
trenches  the  process  is  practically  the  same  as  from  the  rows,  except 
that  the  celery  is  already  loosened  from  the  soil  and  the  roots  can 
be  removed  more  easily. 

Upon  reaching  the  washing  room  the  celery  is  placed  upon  a  rack 
consisting  of  wooden  slats  over  a  large  trough  and  subjected  to  a 
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spray  of  cold  water  to  cool  it  and  to  remove  the  adhering  soil.  After 
washing,  it  is  allowed  to  drain;  then  it  is  tied  in  bunches  of  12  or 
more  plants  each,  according  to  the  size,  as  shown  in  figure  14.  The 
bunches  are  packed  6  in  a  box  for  first-grade  celery  and  8  or  9  for 
second  or  third  grades.  These  boxes  should  be  practically  air-tight, 
and  a  lining  of  paper  should  be  placed  in  them  before  packing  the 
celery,  or  each  bunch  should  he  wrapped  separately.  The  celery 
should  be  nearly  dry  before  it  is  placed  in  the  boxes,  and  throughout 
the  entire  handling  must  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 

Sanitary  conditions.— Up  to  the  present  time  very  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  sanitary  phase  of  celery  growing  and  marketing. 
It  is  essential  that  the  celery  should  be  washed  in  pure  water  to  pre- 
vent the  disease  germs.  Any  germ,  such  as  that  pro- 
ducing t;  ich  is  found  in  contaminated  water,  is  read- 
ily carric  7e  system  of  the  consumer,  and  may  or  may 
not  prod  the  disease,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
person  t<  washhouse  and  its  surroundings  should  be 
kept  clea  any  decomposing  materials.  Shippers  and 
dealers  a  •  the  fact  that  the  edible  portion  of  celery  is 
constantl  d  to  the  contaminating  effects  of  dirty 
wagons,  d  dusty  markets.  Many  persons  have  dis- 
continuei  jry  on  account  of  the  unclean  condition  in 
which  it  statement  holds  good  for  all  vegetables  that 
are  served  in  the  raw  state,  but  it  is  especially  applicable  to  celery. 

Methods  of  shipping. — The  greater  part  of  the  celery  produced  by 
the  growers  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  New  York  is  shipped  in  car- 
load lots  to  the  eastern  cities.  Some  growers  follow  the  practice  of 
washing  and  boxing  the  entire  crop;  others  wash  and  tie  the  celery 
in  bunches  and  set  them  in  an  upright  position  on  decks  in  a  refrig- 
erator car.  The  select  bunches  are  usually  boxed  and  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  car,  filling  up  the  space  between  the  doors.  As  quickly 
as  the  car  is  filled  it  is  re-iced  and  rushed  to  its  destination  by  fast 
freight.  When  celery  is  shipped  in  this  manner  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements must  be  completed  beforehand,  as  any  delay  along  the 
line  or  in  handling  it  at  destination  may  cause  serious  loss. 

Several  of  the  larger  growers  follow  the  plan  of  shipping  in 
the  rough;  by  this  method  only  about  two-thirds  as  many  bunches 
can  be  placed  in  a  car,  but  the  exj^ense  of  loading  is  greatly  reduced. 

The  celery  is  lifted  from  the  field,  a  few  of  the  outer  leaves  pulled 
off,  and  the  root  trimmed  roughly,  after  which  the  plants  are  tied  in 
bunches  of  12  to  14  each  by  means  of  common  binder  twine.  These 
bunches  are  loaded  upon  wagons  and  hurried  to  the  car  before 
the  celery  has  had  time  to  become  wilted.  The  first  course  is  set  root 
end  down  on  the  floor  of  the  car  and  two  decks  are  put  in  above,  which 
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will  fill  the  car  to  the  roof,  and  the  space  between  the  doors  is  filled 
in  the  same  manner.  A  car  loaded  by  this  method  will  hold  about 
950  bunches,  and  the  celery  is  usually  in  the  car  from  three  to  ten 
days,  during  which  time  the  temperature  is  kept  down  by  means  of 
ice.  A  more  practical  method  of  shipping  in  the -rough  is  in  crates 
similar  to  those  used  by  California  and  Florida  shippers  (see  fig.  15). 
The  celery  is  more  easily  handled  in  such  crates  than  in  loose  bunches 
and  is  less  likely  to  beome  broken  and  bruised.  The  more  common 
form  of  this  crate  is  shown  in  figure  16. 


Fio.  15. — Packing  celery  in  crates  for  shipping  In  the  rough  In  a  Florida  field  during  Feb- 
ruary.    Dimensions  of  the  special  crate  shown,  11  by  20  by  24  Inches. 

In  all  cases  where  the  crop  is  shipped  in  the  rough  it  is  necessary 
for  the  commission  man  to  provide  means  for  washing  and  rebunch- 
ing  the  celery;  or  a  grocer  or  dealer  can  purchase  in  the  rough  and 
wash  the  plants  as  needed  to  supply  his  trade.  By  shipping  in  the 
rough,  the  salable  portion  is  protected  from  bruising,  and  the  bunches 
look  more  fresh  and  clean  when  trimmed  and  washed  but  a  few  hours 
before  being  offered  for  sale. 

PROFITS  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  CELERY  CULTURE. 

Cost  of  production. — ^The  cost  of  equipment  for  celery  work  should 
not  under  most  circumstances  be  great.  Assuming  that  the  market 
gardener  has  his  land  in  good  condition  and  that  the  tools  necessary 
for  its  ordinary  cultivation  are  at  his  command,  it  will  be  essential 
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only  to  provide  a  few  sash  under  which  the  plants  may  be  started,^ 
a  small  number  of  sp^ial  tools,  about  5,000  feet  of  lumber  to  each 
acre  to  be  grown,  and  boxes  for  handling  and  marketing  the  crop,  the 
whole  outlay  not  to  exceed  $200  per  acre.  The  annual  expense  of 
growing  1  acre  of  celery,  including  fertilizers,  seed,  labor,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  equipment,  will  not  exceed  $250,  provided  the  soil  is 
suited  to  the  work  and  the  product  can  be  placed  upon  the  market 
without  undue  expense  or  labor.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  under- 
take celery  culture  on  a  large  scale  unless  located  within  2  or  3  miles 
of  a  convenient  shipping  point  or  a  good  local  market. 

Estimates  of  retnms. — Anyone  contemplating  making  a  start  in 
celery  growing  will  do  well  to  first  investigate  the  market  prospects, 


BiQ.  16. — Crate  of  celery  shipped  In  the  rough.     Style  of  crate  employed  by  the  California 
celery  growers.     Dimensions  of  crate,  24  by  24  by  20  inches. 

and  unless  satisfactory  shipping  arrangements  can  be  made  before- 
hand the  crop  should  be  planted  only  on  a  small  scale  for  one  or  two 
3'ears,  until  a  local  trade  can  be  established.  It  is  fair  to  estimate  a 
return  of  1,500  dozen  from  1  acre,  and  this  should  bring  25  cents 
per  dozen,  at  the  lowest  average  estimate;  this  will  yield  a  gross 
income  of  $375  to  the  acre,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  $125  to  cover  the 
interest  on  the  investment  and  the  profit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
growers  who  are  making  a  success  of  celery  raising — and  many  are 
doing  so — receive  a  net  profit  of  $100  an  acre  over  and  above  the  inter- 
est on  the  investment.  On  the  other  hand,  hundreds  of  acres  are 
grown  annually  which  do  not  much  more  than  pay  expenses,  but  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  has  become  exhausted  and  the  product 
is  consequently  undersized  and  inferior.  ^         , 
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VABIETIES  OF  CELEBY. 

Varieties  for  home  use. — Where  it  is  desirable  to  have  celery  for 
table  use  from  midsummer  until  late  in  winter  it  is  well  to  plant  two 
or  three  varieties.  For  the  earliest,  plant  White  Plume  or  Golden 
Self -Blanching;  for  autumn  use,  Golden  Self -Blanching  and  Pink 
Plume  or  Rose-Ribbed  Paris  Self-Blanching;  for  late  keeping,  Giant 
Pascal  or  Evans's  Triumph. 

Under  the  name  of  White  Plume  may  be  included  all  similar  names, 
such  as  Improved  White  Plume,  as  these  represent  only  special 
stocks  of  the  same  variety.  This  variety  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  is 
still  the  most  important  with  a  few  of  the  northern  growers,  although 
Golden  Self-Blanching  is  rapidly  taking  its  place.  It  grows  rather 
slender,  blanches  early,  and  has  a  fine  flavor. 

Golden  Self-Blanching  is  rather  dwarf  in  its  habit  of  growth,  is 
stocky,  and  blanches  readily.  This  variety  is  one  of  the  best  and  is 
now  grown  almost  exclusively  for  market  purposes. 

Pink  Plume  attains  about  the  same  size  as  Golden  Self -Blanching, 
and  has  a  rather  stocky  growth.  The  outer  stems  are  tinted  with 
pink  color,  but  this  is  scarcely  visible  on  the  blanched  and  trimmed 
bunches.  The  stems  are  heavily  ribbed,  and  when  grown  on  adhesive 
soil  they  are  hard  to  clean.  It  blanches  well,  has  a  fair  flavor,  and  is 
a  good  keeper. 

Giant  Pascal  is  a  large-growing  variety,  with  broad,  solid  stems. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  for  keeping  purposes,  has  a  good  flavor,  blanches 
clean  and  white,  and  is  a  desirable  variety  for  winter  use. 

Evans's  Triumph  grows  to  a  medium  height;  the  stems  are  broad 
at  the  base,  and  it  blanches  well.  It  has  a  splendid  flavor,  is  a  good 
keeper,  and  is  suitable  for  late  winter  use. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  equal  merit,  and  in  making  a 
selection  a  beginner  should  accept  the  assistance  of  his  seedsman. 

Varieties  for  market. — For  market  purposes  it  is  best  to  grow  but 
two  or  three  varieties  and  build  up  a  trade  for  a  uniform  product. 
The  northern  growers,  for  the  most  part,  plant  White. Plume  and 
Golden  Self-Blanching  for  summer  and  fall  marketing,  and  those 
who  also  make  a  practice  of  storing  plant  some  such  variety  as  Giant 
Pascal.  At  present  there  is  more  of  Golden  Self-Blanching  grown 
than  of  all  other  varieties  together. 

No  particular  variety  can  be  recommended  for  a  locality  until  the 
demands  of  the  markets  are  ascertained,  and  it  would  be  best  for 
any  one  who  contemplates  engaging  in  the  business  to  learn  what 
varieties  are  used  by  growers  under  similar  conditions  and  to  make 
his  selection  accordingly;  however,  it  is  always  safe  to  begin  with 
such  varieties  as  those  mentioned  above. 
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SPRAYING  FOR  APPLE  DISEASES  AND  THE 
CODLING  MOTH  IN  THE  OZARKS. 


IVTBODITCnOV. 

During  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  many  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  have 
been  devoting  much  time  to  the  study  of  apple  diseases  and  insects 
and  to  conducting  practical  experiments  in  their  control.  Much 
information  on  this  subject  has  been  accumulated  and  made  available 
for  the  use  of  orchardists  through  publications  and  correspondence, 
and  the  apple-growing  industry  of  the  country  has  been  enormously 
benefited  thereby.  The  increasing  losses  due  to  insects  and  diseases, 
following  their  more  general  dissemination  and  an  increased  food 
®^PP^y>  1**^  rendered  their  control  imperative  in  the  successful  grow- 
ing of  this  fruit,  and  perhaps  no  other  crop  derives  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  benefit  from  the  use  of  remedial  and  preventive  measures. 

Although  there  ire  many  apple  growers  who  are  successfully  con- 
trolling the  diseases  and  insect  pests  of  their  crop,  perhaps  the  major- 
ity have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  remedies  at  hand,  or  are  not 
securing  satisfactory  results,  largely  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  details  or  to  imperfect  use  of  remedies.  While  some  benefits 
have  followed  careless  spraying,  the  results  in  many  cases  have  not 
appeared  to  warrant  the  necessary  outlay  in  expense  and  labor,  result- 
ing in  discouragement  to  the  grower  and  apparent  discredit  to  the 
reconmiendations.  Indeed,  some  fruit  growers  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  recommended  measures  are  entirely  without  merit. 

The  treatment  for  the  important  fungous  and  insect  troubles  of  the 
apple  mostly  takes  the  form  of  spraying,  and,  as  will  at  once  appear, 
great  variation  is  possible  in  the  comparative  thoroughness  with 
which  applications  may  be  made.  Good  results  also  depend  upon  the 
proper  preparation  of  sprays,  the  efficiency  of  the  pumps,  and  the 
time  applications  are  made.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  several  factors 
are  involved,  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  which  may  result  in  partial  or 
total  failure.  It  has  therefore  appeared  desirable  to  carry  the  work 
beyond  experimentation  and  actually  demonstrate  on  a  commercial 
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scale  to  orchardists  the  proper  use  and  efficiency  of  control  measEureB 
that  have  been  evolved  from  careful  experiments. 

Accordingly,  work  of  this  character  was  plfumed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  for  the  season  of  1906 
and  was  carried  out  in  apple  orchards  in  the  Ozark  regions  of  Arkansas 
and  Missouri;  in  the  latter  State  in  cooperation  with  the  Missouri 
State  Fruit  Experiment  Station.  Similar  work  was  also  carried  out 
in  several  counties  in  southeastern  Nebraska,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  In  the  work  herein 
reported  the  writers  have  had  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Rorer, 
F.  W.  Faurot,  and  Dudley  Moulton. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  WOBX. 

The  predominating  troubles  in  the  apple  orchards  of  the  Ozaik 
region  are  apple  scab,  bitter-rot,  apple  blotch,  leaf-spot,  and,  among 
insects,  the  codling  moth.  A  plan  of  treatment  was  formulated 
which  should  as  nearly  as  possible  give  protection  from  all  these  affec- 
tions, namely,  the  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  an  arsenical 
at  such  times  as  a  knowledge  of  the  affections  indicated  that  spraying 
was  necessary. 

This  work  in  Arkansas  was  conducted  in  Bentonville  and  viciiuty, 
in  the  orchards  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Gipple,  Capt.  George  T.  Lincoln,  and 
Doctor  Alden.  In  the  Gipple  orchard  200  Ben  Davis  and  100  Winesap 
trees  were  sprayed.  In  the  Lincoln  orchard  250  trees,  about  equally 
divided  among  the  Jonathan,  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  and  Givens  varieties, 
and  in  the  Alden  orchard  200  Ben  Davis  trees  were  treated. 

In  Missouri  the  orchard  of  Fassnacht  Brothers,  at  Springfield,  and 
that  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Hanseli,  at  Fordland,  were  selected.  In  the  Spring- 
field orchard,  75  Himtsman  and  200  Ben  Davis  trees  were  used,  and 
in  the  Fordland  orchard  400  Jonathan,  100  Gano,  and  a  few  Ben 
Davis  trees  were  treated. 

GBCHABD  C0VDITI0V8  IN  THE  0ZABK8. 

The  growing  of  apples  in  the  Ozarks  has  within  comparatively 
recent  years  become  a  very  important  industry,  and  in  that  region  are 
to  be  f oimd  some  of  the  largest  apple  orchards  of  the  coimtry,  in  some 
instances  covering  from  500  to  1,000  acres.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
orchards  are  much  smaller,  ranging  from  40  to  100  acres.  The  prin- 
cipal commercial  varieties  grown  are  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Jonathan,  and 
Winesap,  the  Ben  Davis  and  Gano  varieties  predominating.  Trees 
are  generally  planted  about  30  feet  apart  and  come  into  bearing  early, 
usually  in  from  six  to  eight  years.  Growth  is  fairly  vigorous,  but 
trees  do  not  as  a  rule  reach  large  size,  in  part  due  to  their  early  bear- 
ing.   Many  orchards  have  not  had  adequate  cultivation,  but  have 
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been  permitted  to  grow  up  in  shrubs,  weeds,  and  briers.  The  eflFect  of 
this  neglect  was  generally  apparent  during  1906,  the  crops  in  neglected 
orchards  being  very  light  or  there  being  no  crop,  whereas  in  well- 
cared-for  orchards  the  yield  has  invariably  been  good. 

As  a  rule,  suflScient  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  control  of 
diseases  and  insects,  and  imder  such  conditions  these  have  become 
quite  abimdant  and  destructive.  While  numerous  orchardists  have 
supplied  themselves  with  spraying  outfits  and  have  sprayed  their 
trees,  many  very  soon  abandoned  the  practice,  not  having  secured 
satisfactory  results.  The  principal  difficulty  appears  to  have  been 
lack  of  information  concerning  the  troubles  to  be  controlled  and  failure 
to  comprehend  what  constitutes  thorough  spraying. 

PLAH  OF  WOBX. 

A  plan  of  treatment  was  adopted  which  called  for  sprayings  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  having  an  arsenical  added,  except  in  the  first 
treatment,  as  follows: 

First  application,  when  cluster  buds  opened,  but  prior  to  blooming. 

Second  application,  as  petals  fell. 

Third  application,  seven  days  later. 

Fourth  application,  thirty  days  after  petals  fell. 

Fifth  application,  June  25. 

Sixth  application,  July  17. 

Seventh  application,  August  11. 

Specifically  these  treatments  were  designed  to  control  the  apple  scab, 
codling  moth,  leaf-spot,  apple  blotch,  and  bitter-rot,  all  of  which 
affections  are  quite  destructive  in  Ozark  orchards. 

The  early  treatments  were  for  the  apple  scab  and  the  first  genera- 
tion of  the  codling  moth.  The  later  treatments,  beginning  with 
June  25,  were  for  bitter-rot,  apple  blotch,  leaf-spot,  and  the  second 
brood  of  codling  moth. 

In  practice  it  was  not  found  pK>ssible  to  make  the  applications 
entirely  as  planned,  but  the  scheme  was  approximately  carried  out, 
as  will  be  detailed  in  the  consideration  of  the  respective  affections. 

BITTER.ROT.* 

INJTTBY. 

Bitter-rot  is  a  fungous  disease  of  the  apple,  which  causes  decay  of 
both  green  and  ripe  fruit,  rendering  it  unfit  for  market.  It  was 
reported  as  seriously  destructive  in  Illinois  as  early  as  1869,  and  with 
the  increased  development  of  the  apple  industry  since  that  date  it 

oFor  a  more  extended  account  of  this  disease  and  successhil  experiments  in  its  con- 
trol, see  Bui.  93  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricultiu-e,  by  W.  M. 
Scott. 
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has  appeared  at  irregular  intervals  with  increasing  severity  in  various 
sections  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  apple  belt.  In  recent  years 
the  losses  from  this  malady  have  been  specially  severe,  amoimting 
during  some  seasons  to  several  milUons  of  dollars.  The  fact  that  it 
may  suddenly  attack  and  destroy  the  entire  crop  of  an  orchard  as  the 
fruit  approaches  maturity  has  brought  about  a  general  dread  of  the 
trouble,  and  has  caused  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  orchards  in 
infested  regions. 

DESOBIPTION. 

The  disease  first  appears  on  the  fruit  as  very  minute  yellowish- 
brown  spots,  frequently  surroimded  by  purplish  or  reddish  areas. 
These  spots,  which  are  circular  in  outline,  gradually  enlarge,  assume  a 
dark  brown  color,  and,  owing  to  a  shrinking  of  the  invaded  tissue, 


Fio.  1.— A  Yellow  NewtO¥m  apple  affected  with  bitter-rot,  and  a  mummified  fruit  of  the  preceding 

year's  crop.    (From  Scott.) 

become  more  or  less  depressed.  By  the  time  the  spots  reach  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  minute,  black,  slightly  raised 
fruiting  pustules  begin  to  appear,  arranged  in  more  or  less  concentric 
rings.  These  soon  break  through  the  skin,  discharging  pinkish 
masses  of  spores,  and  as  the  disease  advances  other  rings  of  pustules 
are  produced.  The  pink  spore  masses  are  more  in  evidence  during 
periods  of  fair  weather,  as  they  are  readily  washed  off  by  rains  and  are 
even  dissolved  out  by  heavy  dews,  leaving  visible  the  small  black 
openings  of  the  pustules. 

Only  a  single  diseased  spot  may  appear  on  an  apple,  but  frequently 
there  are  several  of  varying  sizes,  and  in  a  serious  outbreak  the  fruit 
may  be  literally  peppered  with  small  points  of  infection  and  numerous 
larger  spots.  In  such  cases  a  few  of  the  spots  grow  rapidly  and  envelop 
the  others,  and,  although  coalescing  more  or  less,  retain  their  individual 
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outline;  each  producing  its  concentric  rings  of  fruiting  pustules. 
Most  of  the  diseased  fruits  fall  to  the  groimd  by  the  time  or  before 
they  are  half  decayed,  but  some  may  become  entirely  rotten,  dry  up 
in  a  mummified  condition,  and  hang  on  the  tree  for  a  year  or  more. 
This  disease  is  illustrated  in  figure  1,  which  shows  an  apple  affected 
with  bitter-rot  and  a  mimmiiified  fruit  from  the  preceding  year's  crop. 

THE  CAT7SB. 

The  f  amiUar  spots  on  the  apple  known  as  bitter-rot  are  caused  by  the 
growth  in  the  tissues  of  the  fruit  of  the  fungus  GhmereUa  rufomccculans 
(Berk.)  Spauld.  and  v.  Schrenk.  The  infection  starts  from  very 
minute  spores,  which,  faUing  on  the  surface  of  the  apple,  germinate  in 
the  presence  of  moisture,  and  the  resulting  tube-like  growth  penetrates 
the  skin  and  inmiediately  begins  to  branch  and  grow  rapidly,  destroy- 
ing the  invaded  tissue  and  soon  producing  the  circular,  brown,  sunken 
area  already  noted.  The  fungus  penetrates  toward  the  center  of  the 
apple  about  in  proportion  to  its  rate  of  growth  as  seen  on  the  surface, 
and  eventually  the  fruit,  as  it  decays,  becomes  filled  with  the  minute, 
almost  colorless  threads  of  the  fungus. 

After  a  time  spore-bearing  branches  of  the  fungus  are  produced 
near  the  surface  of  the  diseased  spot,  and  these  soon  rupture  the  skin, 
giving  forth  pinkish  masses  of  spores  or  conidia,  by  which  the  disease 
is  principally  spread.  From  a  single  diseased  spot  are  produced  many 
millions  of  spores,  sufficient  to  furnish  infection  under  certain  con- 
ditions for  an  entire  orchard.  On  the  decayed  apples  which  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  the  perfect  stage  of  the  fungus  is  produced  during 
the  autumn  and  perhaps  also  the  following  spring.  This  stage  serves 
to  carry  the  fimgus  over  winter  and  its  spores  are  perhaps  a  source  of 
infection  of  the  new  crop  of  apples.  With  the  warmth  and  moisture 
of  spring  and  early  sunmier  the  fungus  in  mummified  fruits  on  the 
trees  resumes  growth,  producing  conidia  or  summer  spores,  which 
serve  to  infect  the  new  crop. 

Canker. — The  bitter-rot  fungus  also  occurs  on  limbs  and  twigs  of 
the  apple  tree,  aflFecting  the  bark  and  cambium  and  producing  what 
are  known  as  cankers.  The  diseased  area  is  sooty  black,  sunken,  and 
from  1  inch  to  several  inches  in  length,  and  the  bark  usually  becomes 
cracked.  Both  winter  and  summer  spores  are  formed  in  these 
cankers,  which  doubtless  constitute  an  important  source  of  infection 
of  the  fruit. 

CLIMATIC  INFLT7BNCES. 

Bitter-rot  is  essentially  a  hot-weather  disease,  and  its  period  of 
infection  is  mostly  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 
Injury  from  it  is  rarely  noticed  before  the  middle  of  June,  but  with 
2705(>-No.  28»-07 2 
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suitable  weather  conditions  it  becomes  increasingly  marked  as  the 
season  advances.  Hot,  showery  weather  is  ideal  for  the  development 
of  the  disease.  Moisture  is  necessary  for  the  germination  of  the 
spores,  and  a  high  temperature  favors  the  growth  of  the  fungus. 

DEMONSTRATION  SPBAYINa  FOB  BITTSB-BOT  IN  ABKANSAS. 

The  demonstration  work  was  done  at  Benton ville.  Ark.,  and  treat- 
ment for  bitter-rot  was  included  in  all  the  demonstration  spraying  at 
that  point,  but  only  the  results  obtained  in  the  orchard  of  Capt.  Greorge 
T.  Lincoln  will  be  here  discussed  in  detail. 

.  This  orchard  was  not  at  first  selected  for  the  general  demonstration 
work,  and  it  was  not  until  July  10,  after  considerable  infection  of  the 
fruit  had  taken  place,  that  spraying  was  begun.  On  July  6  Captain 
Lincoln  called  our  attention  to  a  slight  outbreak  of  the  disease  on  his 
Jonathans,  and  upon  investigation  on  July  8  from  1  to  20  affected 
fruits  were  found  on  each  of  various  trees  of  the  Jonathan,  Gano,  and 
Ben  Davis  varieties,  and  on  July  10  as  high  as  50  diseased  fruits  per 
tree  were  counted  on  the  Jonathan  trees.  The  other  variety,  the 
Givens,  appeared  to  be  free  from  rot  at  that  time.  Arrangements 
were  inmiediately  made  with  Captain  Lincoln  for  spraying  a  block  of 
250  trees  about  equally  divided  among  the  four  varieties,  and  leaving 
6  trees  of  each  variety  untreated  as  checks.  Some  of  these  check 
trees  were  left  together  in  two  rows  running  a  third  of  the  way 
through  the  block,  near  the  center,  while  the  others  were  distributed 
in  other  portions  of  the  block.  The  trees  were  ten  years  old  and  in 
good  condition,  having  been  thoroughly  pruned  and  well  cultivated, 
but  during  the  past  two  seasons  the  orchard  was  in  clover  sod. 

The  treatment. — ^The  entire  block,  excepting  the  check  trees,  was 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  on  July  10,  July  26,  and  August  9, 
and  the  Givens  trees,  which  mature  their  fruit  some  three  to  four 
weeks  later  than  the  other  varieties,  received  an  additional  appli- 
cation on  August  27.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  was  composed  of  5 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  5  pounds  of  lime  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  to  which  2  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  were  added  for  pro- 
tection against  the  codling  moth.  The  trees  were  thoroughly  sprayed, 
especial  care  being  taken  to  reach  every  apple  so  far  as  practicable. 
For  the  first  two  applications  a  good  hand  pump,  mounted  on  a 
100-gallon  tank  and  equipped  with  two  30-feet  leads  of  half-inch 
hose  and  double  Vermorel  nozzles,  was  used.  The  other  applications 
were  made  with  a  gasoline-power  sprayer,  with  a  200-gallon  tank, 
three  35-feet  leads  of  |-inch  hose,  and  triple  Vermorel  nozzles,  a 
tower  being  employed  to  reach  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

The  results. — Although  the  disease  was  well  established  in  the 
orchard  before  treatment  was  begun,  the  results  were  quite  good. 
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exceeding  expectations.  The  spread  of  the  disease  was  immediately 
checked  by  the  first  spraying  and  held  imder  control  by  the  succeeding 
appUcations.  The  invisible  infections  that  had  taken  place  before 
the  treatment  was  begun  developed  into  rotten  spots  imder  the  coat- 
ing of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  a  few  fresh  infections  took  place  just 
before  the  crop  was  picked,  the  mixture  having  been  partly  washed 
oflF.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  continued  to  develop  on  the 
unsprayed  trees,  new  infections  taking  place  from  time  to  time 
through  the  season,  so  that  very  little  soimd  fruit  was  left  on  these 
trees  at  picking  time.  Rains  occurred  at  frequent  intervals,  fur- 
nishing ample  moistiu-e  for  infection. 

The  apples  from  6  sprayed  trees  and  3  unsprayed  or  check  trees  of 
each  variety  were  classified  into  rotten  and  sound  fruit,  the  term 
"sound"  applying  to  all  fruits  not  affected  with  bitter-rot.  The 
windfalls  were  included,  and  the  apples  of  each  class  were  both 
counted  and  measured.     The  results  are  shown  in  Tables  1  to  4: 

Table  1. — Comparison  of  sound  and  bUier-rot  affected  fruit  from  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
trees  of  the  Jonathan  variety,  Lincoln  orchard^  Bentonville,  Ark.,  1906.  Fruit  picked 
August  29  and  SO, 


Date  of  spraying  and  tree  number. 

Yield. 

Sound 
apples. 

Diseased 
apples. 

Percent- 
age of 
sound 
fruit. 

TpBe«  sprayed  July  10  and  26  and  August  9: 

No.  1 

BusUU. 
16l76 
1&26 
ia76 

ia26 
ia76 

24.50 
101.30 

&875 
a35 
&875 
2L10 

Numiber. 
1,278 
1,563 
1,626 
749 
1,394 
2.164 
8,674 

3 
135 
60 
188 

Numiber. 
144 
263 
163 
103 
17 
300 
969 

1,276 
1,670 
i;298 
4,244 

89l87 

No.  2 

8&06 

No.  3 

9a  34 

No.  4 

87.91 

No.  6 

9&79 

No.  6 

87.60 

No8. 1  to  6  combined 

89.76 

Trees  not  sprayed: 

.23 

B 

7.47 

c 

a  70 

A,  B,  and  C  combined 

4.24 

Table  1  shows  the  results  from  6  sprayed  Jonathan  trees,  sepa- 
rately and  combined,  and  3  unsprayed  trees  of  the  same  variety, 
separately  and  combined.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  per- 
centage of  sound  fruit  from  the  sprayed  trees  is  89.76,  while  that  of 
the  3  unsprayed  trees  is  4.24,  the  crop  from  the  latter  being  almost 
entirely  lost.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Jonathan  trees  were 
the  first  to  become  infected,  as  many  as  50  diseased  fruits  having  been 
found  on  some  trees  at  the  time  of  the  first  application,  and  perhaps 
others  had  invisible  points  of  infection.  This  largely  accounts  for 
the  10  per  cent  of  loss  sustained  on  the  sprayed  trees.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  expected  that  such  a  high  percentage  of  sound  fruit  could  be 
obtained  after  the  disease  had  gained  such  a  foothold. 
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Table  2. — Comparison  of  sound  and  hitter-rot  affected  fruit  from  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
trees  of  the  Oano  variety ^  Lincoln  orchard^  Bentonvilkf  Ark.^  1906.  Fruit  picked 
September  6, 


Date  of  spraying  and  tree  number. 

Yield. 

Sound 
apples. 

Diseased 
apples. 

Percent- 
age of 
sound 
fruit. 

Trees  sprayed  July  10  and  23  and  August  9: 

No.  1 

BwheU. 
2160 
19i26 
13.26 
2L62 
12L25 
&00 
96.79 

17.54 
2L76 
1&52 
6182 

Number. 
1,877 
1,694 
1061 
1,711 
1,791 
1,170 
9,224 

841 

620 

26 

1,387 

Number. 
6 
2 
24 
17 
4 
10 
63 

660 
1,123 
1,242 
2,925 

99i68 

No.  2 

901 87 

No.  3 

97.82 

No.  4 

901 01 

No.  6 

90L77 

No.  6 

09L15 

Nos.  1  to  6  combined 

9a  32 

Trees  not  sprayed: 

eaos 

B 

3L64 

c 

2L05 

A ,  B ,  and  C  combined 

32.16 

Bitter-rot  was  not  so  severe  on  the  Gano  as  it  was  on  the  Jonathan 
trees,  but  the  crop  on  some  of  the  nnsprayed  trees  of  the  former 
variety  was  scarcely  worth  picking.  As  seen  in  Table  2,  99.32  per 
cent  of  the  crop  from  6  Gano  trees  was  free  from  the  disease,  while 
only  32.16  per  cent  of  soimd  fruit  was  obtained  from  the  3  checks. 

Table  3. — Comparison  of  sound  and  bitter-rot  affected  fruit  from  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
trees  of  the  Ben  Davis  variety y  Lincoln  orchard,  BentonviUe,  Ark.,  1906.  Fruit  pidted 
September  17. 


Date  of  spraying  and  tree  number. 


Yield. 

Sound 

Diseased 

apples. 

apples. 

Butkels. 

Number. 

Number. 

18.73 

2,101 

27 

ia58 

1,793 

12 

6.36 

825 

30 

11.34 

1,524 

30 

4.00 

541 

2 

16.51 

1,906 

177 

7a  62 

8,690 

278 

2.60 

18 

801 

a64 

92 

1,466 

11.88 

169 

1,416 

24.12 

279 

3,673 

Percent- 
age oi 
sound 
fruit. 


Trees  sprayed  July  10  and  23  and  August  19; 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

Nos.  1  to  6  combined 

Trees  not  sprayed: 

c 

A,  B,  and  C  combined 


98.73 
99.33 
96^37 
98.06 
99.63 
91.60 
96l90 

2.19 
5.94 

lam 

7.05 


In  Table  3  the  results  from  the  treatment  of  the  Ben  Bavis  trees 
are  given,  the  6  sprayed  trees  yielding  an  average  of  96.9  per  cent  of 
sound  fruit  and  the  3  check  trees  only  7.05  per  cent.  Practically  the 
entire  crop  of  the  unsprayed  trees  was  lost,  while  the  sprayed  fruit 
suffered  very  little.  Tlxjs  result  is  remarkably  good  for  three  appli- 
cations, and  such  results  can  not  be  expected  except  after  the  most 
thorough  work. 
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Tablk  4. — Comparison  cfioundand  bitUr-rot  affected  fruit  from  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
trees  of  the  Givens  variety ,  Lincoln  orchard^  BentonviUej  Ark,,  1906.  Fruit  picked 
October  8  and  It. 


Date  of  spraying  and  tree  number. 


Trees  sprayed  July  10  and  23  and  August  9  and  37: 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  6 

No.  6 

Nos.  1  to  6  combined 

Trees  not  sprayed: 

c 

A,  B,  and  C  combined 


Yield. 

Sound 

Diseased 

apples. 

apples. 

BuihOt. 

NvLfHber. 

Number. 

19.86 

2,341 

Ill 

21.52 

3,102 

60 

2&00 

2,650 

10 

10.02 

1,022 

8 

21.26 

2,017 

7 

17.82 

2,271 

26 

119.48 

14,812 

281 

4.75 

3 

2,266 

&88 

212 

1,618 

a25 

295 

660 

14.88 

510 

4,444 

Peroent- 
ageof 
sound 
Iruit. 


9&48 
97.82 
99.62 
99.58 
99.65 
96.80 
96.41 

.10 
12.25 
30.89 
ia29 


The  Givens,  being  a  late-maturing  variety,  was  not  picked  iintil 
October  8  and  12,  two  weeks  later  than  the  Ben  Davis  and  six 
weeks  later  than  the  Jonathan.  Therefore,  in  order  to  carry  the  crop 
through  the  season  safely  it  was  given  an  additional  spraying  on 
August  27.  As  seen  in  Table  4,  the  results  were  98.41  per  cent  of 
sound  fruit  from  the  6  sprayed  trees  and  10.29  per  cent  of  sound  fruit 
from  the  3  unsprayed  trees. 

The  above  are  four  examples  of  almost  complete  protection  against 
bitter-rot  by  the  thorough  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and 
fully  corroborate  the  results  obtained  in  the  experiments  in  the  con- 
trol of  this  disease  conducted  in  Virginia  in  1905.  It  would  appear 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  severe  losses  from 
this  disease. 

Coft  of  treatments. — ^In  Captain  Lincoln's  orchard  only  400  gal- 
lons of  mixture  were  required  for  one  spraying  of  200  trees,  and 
the  work  was  accomplished  with  four  men  and  one  team  in  one-half 
day.  The  40  pounds  of  bluestone  at  8  cents  a  pound  cost  $3.20  and 
the  same  amoimt  of  lime  at  one-half  cent  a  pound  cost  20  cents.  The 
four  men,  at  $1.25  a  day  each,  cost  for  the  half  day  $2.50,  and  the  team 
cost  $1  for  the  half  day.  This  aggregates  $6.90  for  spraying  200 
trees,  or  a  little  less  than  3  J  cents  a  tree  for  one  application.  This 
makes  a  total  cost  of  10  J  cents  a  tree  for  the  three  applications  given 
to  the  Jonathan,  Gano,  and  Ben  Davis  trees,  and  14  cents  a  tree  for 
the  four  applications  that  the  Givens  variety  received.  This  is  the 
cost  of  the  bitter-rot  treatment  alone;  if  the  cost  of  the  arsenate  of 
lead  used  for  protection  against  the  codling  moth  be  included,  1^ 
cents  per  tree  for  each  application  should  be  added. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  that  the  sprayed  trees  averaged 
upward  of  4  barrels  to  a  tree,  but  being  only  10  years  old  and  well 
pruned  they  were  easily  sprayed  and  the  cost  of  treatment  was  less 
than  woidd  be  required  for  older  trees. 
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BEOOHMBNDATIONS. 

Although  excellent  results  were  obtained  from  three  sprayings  in 
the  case  of  the  Jonathan,  Gano,  and  Ben  Davis  varieties,  experience 
elsewhere  has  shown  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  rely  on  so  small  a 
nimiber  of  applications.  The  work  here  was  done  just  at  the  right 
time,  except  the  late  beginning  on  the  Jonathan,  and  with  a  thor- 
oughness that  is  not  ordinarily  secured  in  general  orchard  spraying. 
The  first  application  was  made  dangerously  late,  so  that  only  two 
subsequent  sprayings  were  required  to  cover  the  infection  period.  In 
the  treatment  oif  a  larger  orchard,  requiring  a  week  or  more  to  cover 
it,  such  a  late  beginning  might  prove  disastrous. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  four  sprayings  at  intervals  of  two 
to  three  weeks,  beginning  about  six  weeks  after  the  petals  fall,  be 
made  where  bitter-rot  alone  is  to  be  treated.  In  order  to  get  the  fruit 
thoroughly  covered  with  the  spray  before  infection  takes  place  the 
second  application  should  follow  the  first  within  two  weeks,  while  the 
intervals  between  the  subsequent  applications  may  be  extended  to 
three  weeks  imless  the  season  be  unusually  wet  and  warm.  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  made  of  5  pounds  of  bluestone  and  5  pounds  of  lime  to 
50  gallons  of  water,  seems  best  for  this  disease,  but  the  4-6-50  formula" 
gives  satisfactory  results,  especially  where  a  larger  number  of  applica- 
tions are  made  for  the  combined  treatment  of  bitter-rot  and  other 
troubles. 

APPLE  BLOTCH. 

OCCTTBBENCE. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
received  specimens  of  apples  affected  with  a  fimgus  (PhyUoeticta  sp.) 
causing  blotches  or  spots,  which  so  disfigure  the  fruit  as  to  render  it 
unmarketable.  This  disease  has  been  variously  known  as  "PhyDos- 
ticta,"  "black-scab,"  "late-scab,"  "cancer,"  and  "fruit-blotch." 

The  records  of  the  Department  show  that  apples  affected  with  this 
disease  have  been  received  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  Texas.  It  has  also  been  recorded  from  southern  Illinois 
by  Clinton.*  Although  appearing  to  have  rather  a  wide  distribution, 
it  has  not  attracted  much  attention.  This  is  perhaps  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that,  except  in  a  few  locaUties,  it  has  not  been  a  serious  pest 
and  has  generally  been  mistaken  by  the  orchardists  for  the  ordinary 
apple  scab.  This  proved  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  the  orchards 
selected  for  demonstration  spraying,  and  it  turned  out  as  the  season 
progressed  that  this  was  one  of  the  serious  fimgous  troubles  from 
which  the  orchardists  were  seeking  relief. 

a  Four  pounds  of  bluestone  and  6  pounds  of  lime  to  60  gallons  of  water. 
ftUniverrity  of  Illinois  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  69,  pp.  190-192,  PL  B,  fig.  1. 
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DESTBX7CTI V  ENBSS. 

The  serious  nature  of  apple  blotch  became  apparent  during  the  past 
season  in  southern  Missouri  and  northwestern  Arkansas,  where  50  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  apple  crop  was  destroyed  by  it  in  a  large  number  of 
orchards.  During  the  month  of  September  an  examination  of  a 
dozen  orchards  in  Benton  County,  Ark.,  showed  the  following  esti- 
mated percentages  of  the  crops  affected  by  this  disease: 

Number  of  trees  and  percentage  of  affected  fruit. 


Orchard  number. 

1. 

800 
50 

2. 

3. 

4. 

4,000 
75 

6. 

6. 

7. 

1,600 
50 

8. 

500 
15 

9. 

500 
90 

10. 

25,000 
75 

11. 
500 

12. 

Number  of  trees 

1,000 
40 

2,000 
.     80 

1,000 
90 

1,500 
90 

1  nnn 

Percentage  of  affected  fniit 

80     '  76 

These  orchards  are  located  at  widely  separated  points  in  the  county, 
and  the  table  fairly  represents  the  conditions  that  obtained  in  im- 
sprayed  orchards  throughout  that  section.  Where  the  injury  ran 
over  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  no  attempt  was  made  to  pick  and  barrel 
the  fruit.  It  was  usually  shaken  off  and  taken  to  the  evaporators. 
Practically  all  of  the  fruit  affected  with  this  disease  was  unfit  for  bar- 
reling, but  the  larger  percentage  of  it  made  good  evaporator  stock. 

The  season  was  imusually  wet,  which  may  account  in  part  for  this 
serious  outbreak.  According  to  the  statements  of  a  number  of  promi- 
nent apple  growers  of  Arkansas,  the  disease  has  been  a  serious  pest 
in  that  State  for  at  least  four  years,  but  the  severity  of  the  outbreak 
during  the  past  season  is  probably  unusual. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  disease  known  as  blotch  first  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  appie 
as  a  small  irregular  brown  spot,  which  slowly  increases  in  size  imtil, 
after  several  weeks,  it  reaches  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 
Although  the  general  outline  of  the  spot  is  circular  the  margin  is 
broken  and  fringed,  with  a  radiating  appearance,  suggesting  the  name 
''blotch."  (See  fig.  2.)  When  the  diseased  area  reaches  about 
one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter  several  raised  points  (fruit- 
ing bodies)  appear  at  and  near  the  center.  These  points  are  dark 
brown  at  the  apex,  shading  off  into  a  light  brown  at  the  base.  As 
the  disease  advances  these  bodies  become  more  numerous,  and 
although  arranged  somewhat  in  groups  they  are  scattered  rather  pro- 
miscuously over  the  blotch.  In  some  instances  these  bodies  may 
upUft  the  skin  of  the  apple  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  drab-colored 
blisters.  The  diseased  area  is  rather  superficial  and  slightly  depressed 
and  the  epidermis  becomes  very  hard. 
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Several  blotches  may  occur  on  the  same  fruit,  and  in  the  Ozarks 
during  the  past  season  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  20  to  50  blotches 
on  a  single  apple,  covering  practically  the  entire  surface.  The  tissues 
of  the  invaded  area  being  dwarfed  by  the  action  of  the  fungus,  further 
growth  of  the  apple  results  in  a  cracking  of  the  fruit  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  apple  scab  fungus.  The  cracks  range  from  one-fourth  to 
1  inch  in  length  and  frequently  extend  almost  to  the  center  of  the  apple. 
In  extreme  cases  a  crack  may  almost  encircle  the  apple,  practically 
dividing  it  in  half,  and  one  crack  may  intersect  another,  forming  a 
cross.  Fruits  only  slightly  affected  with  the  disease  may  go  through 
the  season  without  developing  cracks.  These  are  more  commonly 
developed  shortly  before  the  fruit  matures,  though  a  few  may  occur 
earUer  in  the  season.     The  skin  being  thus  broken,  the  fruit  becomes 

an  easy  prey  to  other 
fungi  and  soon  goes  down 
in  decay.  As  a  rule  the 
affected  fruit  drops  pre- 
maturely, and  the  \m- 
sprayed  Ben  Davis  trees 
left  as  checks  in  the 
demonstration  blocks  at 
Bentonville,  Ark.,  shed 
50  per  cent  of  their  crop 
some  days  before  picking 
time. 

PERIOD  OF  INFECTION. 

Infection  does  not  be- 
gin to  take  place  imtil 

FiQ.  2.-A  Maiden  Blush^  apptejjflected  with  apple  blotoh.      ^j^^   j^^^  jg   ^^^^^  ^^f 

grown.  The  blotch  was 
first  observed  on  the  check  trees  June  26,  and  only  a  few  affected 
fruits  could  be  found  on  that  date.  On  July  16  a  large  percentage  of 
the  Ben  Davis  apples  was  affected,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  it 
was  clearly  seen  that  the  crop  was  practically  lost.  It  developed  first 
on  fruit  on  the  lower  branches  and  within  the  shaded  portions  of  the 
tree,  but  finally  spread  to  almost  the  entire  crop. 

THE  CAUSE. 

Apple  blotch  appears  to  be  the  same  disease  as  that  described  from 
Illinois  by  Clinton  ^  as  due  to  an  undescribed  fungus,  belonging  to 
the  genus  PhyUosticta.  This  fungus  is  under  investigation  by  Messrs. 
Rorer  and  Scott,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  who  expect  to 
report  on  it  at  the  end  of  another  season. 

o  University  of  Dlinoie  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  69,  pp.  190-192,  PI.  B,  fig.  1. 
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DEMONSTBATION  SPBAYINa  FOB  APPLE  BLOTCH  IN  ABKANSAS. 

The  treatment. — As  stated  above,  the  apple  blotch  appeared  to  a 
disastrous  extent  m  some  of  the  demonstration  blocks.  Excellent 
opportunities  were,  therefore,  afforded  for  observing  the  effect  of 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  control  of  this  disease  in  con- 
nection with  the  spraying  in  the  Gipple  orchard  at  Bentonville,  Ark. 
One  hundred  Ben  Davis  trees,  18  years  old,  fairly  vigorous  and  in 
good  condition,  were  used,  of  which  number  24  trees  were  set  aside 
as  checks  and  left  untreated.  A  block  of  100  Winesap  trees  was  also 
used  in  the  demonstration  work,  but  as  the  apple  blotch  did  not 
develop  to  a  serious  extent  on  this  variety,  only  the  results  obtained 
on  the  Ben  Davis  block  will  be  reported  here. 

The  treeff  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  on  May  4  (about 
four  days  after  the  petals  had  fallen),  May  8,  June  12,  Juxie  26, 
July  17,  and  August  4,  making  six  applications  in  all.  This  orchard 
was  reached  late,  and  the  two  early  applications  were  made  only 
four  days  apart  in  order  to  thoroughly  poison  the  fruit  for  the  codling 
moth  before  the  calyx  lobes  closed,  and  for  protection  against  apple 
scab.  The  formula  of  Bordeaux  mixture  used  was  4  pounds  of  blue- 
stone  and  6  pounds  of  lime,  with  the  addition  of  2  pounds  of  arsenate 
fii  lead,  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

The  results. — The  crop  was  picked  from  September  19  to  27,  and 
the  fruit  from  each  of  the  several  sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees  was 
classified  according  to  injury  from  scab,  apple  blotch,  bitter-rot, 
black-rot,  and  the  codling  moth,  the  affected  apples  being  counted 
in  each  case.  The  crop  from  the  remaining  trees,  sprayed  and 
unsprayed,  was  simply  classified  as  merchantable  and  immerchant- 
able  fruit,  as  shown  later  (p.  33).  The  windfalls  were  included  in 
the  counts,  so  that  practically  every  apple  produced  by  the  trees  was 
taken  into  account.  The  first  count  of  windfalls  was  made  on  August  4 
in  order  to  get  their  classification  before  they  decayed,  and  the  fruit  that 
fell  subsequently  was  classified  at  the  time  the  crop  was  harvested. 

The  results  of  the  treatments  in  controlling  the  apple  blotch  are 
shown  in  Table  5. 

Tablb  5. — Comparison  of  sownd  fruit  and  fruit  affected  with  apple  blotch  from  S  sprayed 
and  S  unsprayed  Ben  Davis  trees y  Gipple  orchard j  Bentonmlle^  Arh.y  1906,  Fruit 
picked  September  19  to  27. 


Trees  sprayed  May  4,  8,  June 
12,  26,  July  17,  and  August  4. 

1 
1 

Trees  not  sprayed. 

No.l. 

17.0 

2,145 

140 

83.87 

No.  2. 

Nos.  1  to 
No.  3.     3  com- 
1    bined. 

A. 

B. 

5.85 

226 

853 

20.94 

C. 

A,  B,  and 
C  com- 
bined. 

Total  bushels 

18.3 

2,617 

320 

80.1 

19. 5  '         54. 8 

14.5 

872 

1,887 

31.00 

3.19 

72 

568 

11.25 

23.54 

Number  of  sound  apples 

Number  of  diseased  apples 

Peioeatage  of  sound  fruit 

2,649 

254 

91.25 

7,411 

714 

91.21 

1,170 
3,308 
26.12 

27050— No.  283-07- 
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As  shown  in  Table  5,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  crop  from  the  sprayed 
trees  remained  free  from  the  apple-blotch  disease,  while  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  crop  of  the  imsprayed  trees  was  destroyed  by  it.  Tliis 
fairly  represents  the  conditions  as  they  existed  throughout  the  block, 
as  shown  by  the  comparative  commercial  yield  of  the  sprayed  and 
imsprayed  trees  given  later  (p.  33).  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that 
in  spite  of  the  spraying  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  affected, 
but  the  diseased  spots  were,  as  a  rule,  very  small,  and  in  many  cases 
scarcely  noticeable.  They  were  mainly  on  apples  that  were  on  low- 
hanging  branches,  well  in  toward  the  trunk  and  protected  from  the 
spray  by  the  outer  branches.  In  cases  where  only  one  side  of  an 
apple  was  reached  by  the  spray,  owing  to  some  obstruction,  the  spots 
developed  on  the  imsprayed  side.  This  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  driving  the  mixture  into  all  parts  of  the  tree  in  order  to  spray  every 
apple  thoroughly.  Since  the  period  of  infection  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  bitter-rot,  it  ap}>ears  that  the  same  treatment  is  applicable  to 
both  diseases.  In  connection  with  some  bitter-rot  experiments  con- 
ducted in  the  same  orchard,  it  developed  that  the  early  appUcations 
were  not  necessary  for  the  control  of  apple  blotch.  In  fact,  trees  that 
were  sprayed  May  4,  May  8,  June  12,  and  Jime  27  had  46.6  per  cent 
of  the  crop  affected  with  apple,  blotch,  showing  that  these  applications 
gave  only  slight  protection  against  this  disease. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Make  four  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks,  beginning  about  six  weeks  after  the  }>etals  fall.  This  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  treatment  for  bitter-rot,  and  the  two  dis- 
eases may,  therefore,  be  controlled  with  the  same  applications. 
However,  as  apple  blotch  seems  rather  more  difficult  to  control  than 
bitter-rot,  in  sections  where  severe  outbreaks  occur  treatment  should 
perhaps  begin  a  week  earlier  and  be  continued  later,  making  five  appli- 
cations in  all.  So  far  as  the  writers  know,  these  are  the  first  experi- 
ments in  which  this  disease,  when  occurring  on  the  fruit,  has  been 
successfully  controlled. 

LEAF-SPOT  DISEASES. 

There  are  several  species  of  fungi  that  attack  apple  leaves,  produc- 
ing brown,  circular  spots  that  range  from  mere  specks  to  spots  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  in  some  cases  much  larger,  as  shown 
in  figure  3.  The  disease  may  begin  to  appear  in  the  spring  soon  after 
the  young  leaves  unfold,  but  the  spots  are  usually  more  prominent 
between  midsummer  and  the  end  of  the  season.  This  diseased  con- 
dition causes  the  leaves  to  drop  prematurely,  frequently  leaving  the 
trees  denuded  in  early  autumn,  six  weeks  or  two  months  before  the 
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normal  period  of  leaf  fall.  Trees  thus  deprived  of  their  foliage  cease 
activity,  and  as  a  result  the  fruit  is  small  and  not  properly  matured; 
the  buds  for  the  crop  of  the  following  year  are  weakened  and  in  some 
cases  not  fully  developed,  and  the  life  of  the  tree  is  materially  short- 
ened. These  leaf  diseases  are  partly  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
trees  to  produce  crops  and  for  the  early  decline  of  the  orchard. 


Fig.  3.— Apple  leaves  affected  with  leai-epot  dlwaaes.    (Original.) 
THE  CATJSB. 

Leaf  spots  are  due  to  several  different  fungi,  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  of  which  is  a  species  of  Phyllosticta.  A  species  of  Hen- 
dersonia  and  the  ordinary  black-rot  fungus,  SpJiseropsis  malorum,  are 
found  in  connection  with  some  of  these  spots  and  may  be  responsible 
for  the  injury  in  some  cases.  Other  fungi  are  also  frequently  present 
in  the  dead  areas,  and  it  is  not  always  clear  which  are  the  real 
parasites. 

BESUIiTS  OF  TBBATMENT. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  spraying  an  apple  orchard  is  the 
effect  on  the  foliage.  These  leaf  diseases  are  largely  prevented  by 
applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  the  foliage  remains  fresh  and 
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green  long  after  nnsprayed  trees  are  defoliated.  This  was  true  of  all 
the  demonstration  blocks  in  the  Ozarks  during  the  past  season.  The 
unsprayed  trees  began  to  shed  their  leaves  in  July  and  were  practi- 
cally defoliated  by  the  last  of  August,  a  month  before  the  time  to  pick 
the  crop. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  treatment  recommended  for  bitter-rot  and  apple  blotch  will 
largely  prevent  these  leaf  troubles  and  hold  the  foliage  in  good  condi- 
tion until  frost.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  leaves  become  affected 
soon  after  they  unfold  in  the  spring,  but  the  trouble  does  not  usually 
become  serious  before  midsummer,  and  the  four  applications  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  for  bitter-rot  at  intervals  of  two  to  three  weeks,  begin- 
ning about  six  weeks  after  the  blossoms  are  shed,  appear  to  give 
reasonable  protection.  However,  the  earlier  applications  usually 
necessary  for  the  control  of  apple  scab  and  the  codling  moth  aid  in 
the  control  of  leaf-spot  diseases,  and  when  these  are  made,  only  one  or 
two  of  the  later  sprayings  are  necessary.  When  it  is  desired  to  spray 
for  leaf-spot  diseases  only,  the  first  application  should  be  made  about 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  petals  have  fallen,  and  a  second  about 
seven  weeks  later.  These  two  applications,  if  thoroughly  made,  will 
usually  hold  the  foliage  in  good  condition. 

APPLE  SCAB. 
INJT7BY. 

The  apple  crop  of  the  United  States  suflfers  a  greater  loss  by  far 
from  the  attacks  of  scab,  caused  hj  Venturia  insequalis  (Cke.)  Ader, 
than  from  any  other  fungous  disease  to  which  this  fruit  is  subject.  It 
often  affects  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  over  wide  areas,  and  is  not 
infrequently  responsible  for  total  failures  by  killing  the  young  fruits 
when  in  blossom  or  soon  thereafter,  and  by  rendering  the  fruit  too 
imsightly  for  the  market. 

Scab  has  a  wide  distribution,  being  exceedingly  serious  in  New 

England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys, 

and  the  Pacific  Northwest.     In  these  regions  it  is  almost  impossible 

to  obtain  crops  reasonably  free  from  scab  without  spraying.     Indeed, 

so  great  is  the  damage  done  by  this  fungus  and  the  codling  moth 

that  the  percentage  of  strictly  first-class  fruit  placed  on  the  market 

is  quite  small,  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop,  as  a  rule,  being  only  second 

class 

DESCBIPTION. 

The  scabby  spots  that  appear  on  the  fruit  are  so  famiUar  to  apple 
growers  that  a  description  here  is  almost  superfluous.  They  are 
circular,  rough,  somewhat  irregular  in  outline,  grayish  or  oUve-green 
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in  color,  becoming  black  when  older,  and  range  in  size  from  mere 
specks  to  spots  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter.    Two  or 
more  spots  may  coalesce,  forming  large,  irregular  scabby  areas.     The 
ruptured  skin  of  the  apple  usually  persists  aroimd  the  margin  of  the 
spot,  leaving  a  light-colored  ring  at  the  border  of  the  healthy  tissue. 
Yoimg  fruits  affected  with  this  disease  may  become  pitted,  one- 
sided, and  otherwise  distorted,  and  in  severe  cases  the  fruit  becomes 
cracked,  as  shown  in  figure  4.    The  fungus  may  attack  and  destroy 
the  blossoms  and  even  the  imopened  buds;  the  flower  stalks  may 
become  so  weakened  by  the  dis- 
ease that  the  young  fruit  drops 
off.     The  disease  also  ap}>ears  on 
both  sides  of  the  leaves  and  on 
the  leaf-stalks   in  the   form   of 
smoky  brown  patches,  which  be- 
come   swollen    and   blister-like. 
It  often  causes  the  leaves  to  curl 
more  or  less  and  results  in  the 
prematiu^  shedding  of  the  foU- 
age.      The    scab    first    appears 
early  in  the  spring  on  the  young 
buds  and  imfolding  leaves,  and 
new     infections    may    continue 
to    take    place    throughout  the 
season. 

THB  CATTSB. 

Apple  scab  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fungus  Venturia  iv^ 
ssqualis  (Cke.)  Ader,  which  grows 
beneath  the  cuticle  of  the  leaves 
and  fruit,  invading  the  superficial 
cells  with  its  branching  threads. 

In  a  short  time  the  fungus  gives         ^^-  ^-^^^^  (^^^T****  '^'''  "*^^* 
rise   to   groups  of  small  stalks, 

which  break  through  the  cuticle,  or  skin,  and  give  forth  numerous 
minute  olive-colored  spores.  These  spores  are  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  wind-dispersed  spores  that  the 
infection  takes  place.  The  fungus  is  carried  over  winter  in  the  dis- 
eased leaves  on  the  groimd,  where  spores  of  the  perfect  stage  are 
produced,  which  are  discharged  in  early  spring  as  the  young  leaves 
and  fruit  buds  begin  to  open.  These  winter  spores  start  the  infec- 
tion, which  is  further  spread  by  the  summer  spores,  soon  produced 
by  the  new  scab  spots. 
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RESULTS  OF  TBBATMEMT. 

The  treatment  for  apple  scab  has  been  known  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  was  worked  out  fully  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in 
1891-1893  in  experiments  carried  on  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Certain  progressive  apple  growers  have  known  that  thorough  applica- 
tions of  Bordeaux  mixture  just  before  the  trees  bloom,  and  again  as 
soon  as  the  petals  have  fallen,  will  largely  prevent  this  disease. 

The  scab  was  not  serious  in  the  Ozark  region  during  the  past  season, 
and  imsprayed  trees  showed  but  slight  infections.  On  this  accoimt 
the  results  from  spraying  in  the  demonstration  orchards  are  not 
considered  of  suflScient  importance  to  present  here.  It  may  be  worth 
while,  however,  to  give  spme  results  in  controlling  scab  obtained  in 
the  orchard  of  the  Morton  estate  at  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  in  connection 
with  a  spraying  experiment  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture during  the  past  season,  devoted  to  codUng  moth  as  well  as  scab. 

There  were  13  different  plots  of  6  trees  each  and  12  checks,  but 
only  plots  1  and  2  and  the  checks  will  be  here  considered,  as  these 
other  plots  were  devoted  primarily  to  the  codling  moth  or  were 
planned  to  show  the  danger  of  omitting  treatment  at  critical  periods. 
Plot  1  was  sprayed  first  when  the  cluster  buds  were  open,  shortly 
before  blooming  (April  25),  and  again  as  soon  as  the  petals  had 
fallen  (May  11).  Plot  2  had  the  same  apphcations  and  a  third  spray- 
ing on  May  17.  The  5-5-50  formula  of  Bordeaux  mixture  was  used 
for  the  first  appUcation,  and  the  4-6-50  formula  with  2  poimds  of  arse- 
nate of  lead  for  the  succeeding  apphcations.  The  results  from  3  trees 
of  each  sprayed  plot  and  3  untreated  trees  are  given  in  Table  6: 

Table  6. — Comparison  of  sound  and  scabby  fruit  from  sprayed  and  unsprayed  winemp 
treeSf  Morton  orchard^  Nebraska  City^  Nebr.^  1906.     Fruit  picked  Oct.  20. 


Tree. 

Total 
quan- 
tity. 

Sound 
apples. 

Diseased 
apples. 

Percent- 
age of 
sound 
fruit. 

Plot  I: a 

No.  1 

BusheU. 
22 
18 
13.5 

Number. 
5,157 
4,591 
3,345 

Number. 
145 
128 
33 

97.26 

No.2 

97.28 

No.  3 ---- 

99.02 

2,  and  3  combined 

Nos.  1 

53.5 

13,093 

306 

97.71 

Plot  II:  6 
No.  1... 

18 
15 
14 

4,607 
4  256 
4,057 

46 
11 
51 

99.01 

No.2 

99.74 

No.  3 

98.78 

2,  and  3  combined 

Nos.  1 

47 

12,020 

106 

99.17 

Check  :c 
No.  1... 

11 
12 
16 

971 
1,297 
1,309 

1,949 
1,890 
2,626 

33.25 

No.2... 
No.  3... 

2,  and  3  combined .  . 

40.60 
33.26 

Nos.  1 

39 

3,577 

6,465 

35.62 

o  Sprayed  April  25,  when  cluster  buds  opened;  May  11.  as  petals  fell. 

b  Sprayed  April  25,  when  cluster  buds  opened;  May  11.  as  petals  fell;  May  17,  six  days  after  petals  fell. 

c  iJnvsp  rayed. 
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As  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  in  the  past,  these  results 
again  show  that  apple  scab  can  be  readily  controlled  by  applications  of 
Bordeaux  mixture.  It  is  seen  in  Table  6  that  Plot  I,  which  had  two 
applications,  yielded  97.71  per  cent  of  soimd  fruit,  and  that  Plot  II, 
which  received  three  applications,  gave  99.17  per  cent  of  sound  fruit. 
In  this  case  the  third  application  was  of  very  little  additional  benefit; 
but  if  the  second  spraying  is  not  thoroughly  done  a  supplemental 
treatment  a  few  days  later  is  quite  important.  It  should  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  these  results,  obtained  from  two  or  three  spray- 
iogs,  apply  only  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  In  the  more  humid  sec- 
tions to  the  eastward,  especially  around  the  Great  Lakes,  in  a  wet 
spring  5  or  6  treatments  are  necessary. 

BBCOMMBNDATIONS. 

Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  5-6-50  formula,  when  the  cluster 
buds  are  open  but  before  blooming,  and  again  as  soon  as  the  petals 
have  fallen.  If  the  second  application  has  not  been  very  thorough,  a 
third  should  be  made  seven  to  ten  days  later.  In  case  of  a  wet  spring 
three  sprayiilgs  are  usually  necessary. 

THE  CODinrO  XOTH. 

The  larva  of  the  so-called  codling  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomoneUa  L.) 
is  by  far  the  most  serious  of  the  insect  pests  which  affect  the  apple. 
The  losses  due  to  its  work  equal  if  they  do  not  exceed  the  losses  from 
all  other  insect  pests  of  this  crop  combined.  In  imsprayed  orchards 
throughout  the  country  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  crop  is 
destroyed,  entailing  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  annually.  A  large 
percentage  of  this  loss  is  preventable,  as  has  been  known  for  many 
years,  and  a  large  number  of  orchardists  practically  control  the  insect 
by  timely  and  thorough  work  with  sprays.  Indeed,  the  codling  moth 
is  }>erhaps  more  satisfactorily  controlled  than  most  other  insect  pests 
of  the  apple,  such  as  apple-tree  borers,  the  apple  maggot,  the  plum 
curculio,  scale  insects,  and  the  wooly  apple  aphis.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  large  amount  of  testimony  from  experimenters  and  practical 
orchardists  as  to  the  advantages  of  spraying,  there  are  yet  many 
growers  who  take  no  steps  to  control  the  pest  or  who  secure  only  indif- 
ferent results  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  insect  itself  and  of  the 
requisites  for  successful  control  work. 

CHABACTEB  OF  INJURY. 

Wormy  apples  (see  fig.  5)  are  famiUar  to  all  growers  and  consimiers 
of  this  fruit,  and  many  have  seen,  upon  cutting  open  an  apple,  the 
small,  pinkish  larva,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief.    The  greater  part  of  the  life  of  the  larva  is  spent 
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within  the  fruit,  during  which  period  it  feeds  freely  on  the  substance 
of  the  apple,  eating  out  a  cavity  or  timnel  and  pushing  out  from  the 
entrance  hole  a  considerable  quantity  of  powdery  brown  frass. 
Most  apples  injured  when  small,  as  by  larvae  of  the  first  generation, 
drop  from  the  trees,  and  these  often  constitute  a  large  percentage  of 
the  so-called  windfalls.  Larvae  of  the  first  generation  will  mostly  enter 
the  fruit  at  the  blossom  end,  some,  however,  entering  at  the  side, 
as  where  two  fruits  are  in  contact  or  where  an  apple  is  touched  by  a 
leaf.  Larvae  of  the  second  generation  enter  the  fruit  more  from 
the  side  than  the  calyx  end,  and  by  reason  of  their  greatly  increased 
numbers  cause  the  larger  part  of  the  total  injxuy.  In  locaUties  where 
a  third  or  partial  third  brood  may  occur,  the  habits  of  this  generation 
are  no  doubt  practically  identical  to  those  of  the  second. 


Fio.  5.— A  wormy  apple,  showing  a  mature  codling  moth  larva  and  its  work.    (Original.) 
DESCRIPTION  AND  LIFE  HISTORY. 

How  the  insect  passes  the  winter. — In  late  summer  or  fall  larv» 
seek  protected  places  upon  the  trees,  as  holes,  cracks,  crotches  of 
Umbs,  or  under  bark  scales,  or  even  underneath  trash  on  the 
ground,  construct  tough  silken  cocoons,  and  here  pass  the  winter 
in  the  larval  condition.  Large  numbers  of  larvae  are  carried  to 
storage  houses  in  apples  in  the  fall,  where  later  they  spin  cocoons 
in  the  boxes,  bins,  or  barrels,  or  in  cracks  in  the  floor  or  sides  of  the 
house.  In  the  orchard  large  numbers  of  larvae  are  destroyed  during 
winter  by  birds,  principally  woodpeckers,  but  in  storage  houses  a 
large  proportion  doubtless  survives,  the  moths  from  which  fly  to  the 
orchards  in  the  spring  and  constitute  an  important  source  of 
infestation. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  the  larvae  enter  the  pupal  stage,  and 
later,  about  the  period  of  blooming  of  the  apple,  the  moths  begin  to 
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appear,  continuing  to  emerge  for  three  or  four  weeks,  while  belated 
moths  may  not  emerge  until  considerably  later. 

The  moth. — ^The  adult,  or  miller,  (fig.  6,  a,/)  is  rather  variable  in 
size,  but  the  maximum  wing  expanse  rarely  exceeds  three-fourths  of  an 
inch.  The  f  orewings  above  are  of  a  brownish  gray  color,  with  numerous 
cross  lines  of  gray.  Near  the  tip  of  each  wing  is  a  conspicuous  brown 
spot,  or  ocellus,  in  which  are  two  irregular  broken  lines  of  a  metallic 
coppery  or  golden  color.  The  hind  wings  above  are  grayish  brown, 
becoming  darker  toward  the  margin,  which  bears  a  delicate  fringe, 
at  the  base  of  which  is  a  narrow  dark  line.  When  at  rest  on  the 
grayish  bark  of  an  apple  tree,  the  color  of  the  moth  so  harmonizes 
with  its  surroimdings  that  it  is  not  readily  distinguished,  and  the 
insect  in  thie  stage  is  perhaps  but  little  known  to  orchardists. 


FlQ.  6.— stages  of  the  codling  moth:  a,  the  moth  or  adult  insect,  slightly  enlarged;  b,  the  egg,  greatly 
enlaiged;  c,  the  full-grown  larva,  slli^tly  enlarged;  d,  the  papa,  slightly  enlarged;  «,  the  pupa  in  its 
oocoon  on  the  inner  sarlaoe  of  a  piece  of  bark,  reduced  about  one-half;  /,  moth  on  bark  and  empty 
pupa  akin  from  which  it  emerged,  about  natural  size.    (From  Simpson.) 

Shortly  after  emerging  (fig.  6,/),  the  sexes  mate  and  the  females 
begin  the  deposition  of  eggs,  the  number  for  one  individual,  as  stated 
in  the  literature  regarding  this  insect,  averaging  about  50. 

The  egg. — ^The  eggs  are  small,  flat,  somewhat  oval  in  shape,  of 
about  the  size  of  a  pinhead.  When  recently  deposited  they  are  of  a 
pearl-white  color,  but  become  darker  with  the  development  of  the 
embryo,  which  after  a  few  days  is  easily  distinguished  as  a  reddish 
ring  within  the  egg.  Under  a  lens  the  surface  is  seen  to  be  covered 
with  a  network  of  ridges  (fig.  6,6),  coarser  toward  the  edge.  The  eggs 
of  the  first  generation  of  moths  are  deposited  mainly  on  the  leaves 
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and  twigs,  comparatively  few  being  placed  on  the  apple,  possibly  on 
account  of  the  fine  hairs  with  which  it  may  be  more  or  less  covered 
when  small.  The  majority  of  the  eggs  of  the  second  generation, 
however,  are  placed  on  the  fruit,  which  by  this  time  is  much  larger 
and  presents,  a  comparatively  smooth  surface.  The  average  time 
required  for  the  egg  to  hatch  is  about  eleven  days,  the  time  varying 
considerably,  however,  with  temperature. 

The  larva. — It  is  in  the  larval  or  ''worm'*  stage  that  injury  is  done 
to  the  apple.  The  larva  as  it  hatches  from  the  egg  is  very  small, 
from  one-twentieth  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  soon 
begins  to  search  for  the  fruit.  If  hatched  from  eggs  placed  here  and 
there  on  the  foliage,  the  larvae  chew  more  or  less  into  the  leaf  or  other 
portions  of  the  plant  in  their  wandering  around,  and  may  thus  be 
poisoned  if  poison  be  present  on  the  plants.  If  the  eggs  have  been 
deposited  on  the  fruit  itself  the  larvfiB  are  much  more  likely  to  gain 
entrance  to  the  fruit.  LarvsB  entering  the  fruit  by  the  calyx  end 
feed  within  the  calyx  cavity  for  a  few  days  before  penetrating  the 
fruit,  and  hence  the  advantage  .of  thoroughly  spraying  trees  shortly 
after  the  petals  have  fallen  and  while  the  calyx  lobes  are  still  spread, 
in  order  to  place  in  each  'calyx  cavity  a  small  particle  of  poison  to 
be  later  eaten  by  the  little  larva  as  it  seeks  to  enter  the  fruit. 

After  entering  the  apple  the  larva  feeds  and  grows  rapidly  and  in 
the  course  of  about  twenty  days  has  become  full  grown.  At  this  time 
the  insects  are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  majority 
of  them  are  pinkish  or  flesh  colored  on  the  upper  surface  and  whitish 
below.  The  head  is  brown  and  well  developed,  and  there  are  8  pairs 
of  legs,  the  3  pairs  of  true  legs  on  the  thorax  and  5  pairs  of  prolegs  on 
the  abdomen  (fig.  6,  c). 

When  ready  to  leave  the  fruit  the  larva  eats  out  a  hole  at  the  side, 
or,  less  usually,  makes  its  exit  by  enlai^ng  the  entrance  hole.  If 
the  infested  apple  is  hanging  on  the  tree  the  larva  usually  makes  its 
way  out  to  the  limb  and  thence  crawls  down  the  branches  to  the 
trunk  imtil  a  suitable  place  for  pupation  is  foimd.  If  the  apple  has 
fallen  before  the  larva  has  gotten  its  growth  the  latter  simply  crawls 
to  a  convenient  place  and  there  constructs  a  cocoon. 

The  pupa. — ^The  full-grown  larva,  upon  leaving  the  fruit  and  finding 
a  protected  place,  constructs  a  whitish  silken  cocoon  (fig.  6,  e)  within 
which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  may  change  to  pupa  or  may 
remain  in  the  larval  condition  imtil  the  following  spring,  as  explained 
under  the  next  heading.  The  pupa  (fig.  6,  d)  is  about  one-half  inch 
long,  at  first  yellowish  or  brownish,  but  later  becoming  quite  dark 
brown,  and  shortly  before  the  emergence  of  the  moth  assuming  a  dis- 
tinct bronze  color.  This  stage  varies  much  in  length,  but  on  the 
average  about  twenty  days  elapse  from  the  spinning  of  the  cocoon 
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until  the  emergence  of  the  moth.  After  emergence  the  moths  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  begin  egg  laying,  the  entire  life  cycle  from  egg  to 
egg  requiring,  on  the  average,  some  fifty  days. 

GBNBItATIONS  OF  THE  INSECT. 

The  niraiber  of  generations  of  the  codling  moth  in  a  season  varies 
with  the  latitude  and  region.  In  the  more  Northern  States,  as  in 
Maine  and  New  York,  there  is  but  one  generation  each  year,  with 
often  a  rather  light  partial  second,  the  size  of  the  second  generation 
varying  with  the  season.  In  the  upper  tiers  of  Middle  Eastern  and 
Western  States,  as  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Iowa,  the  second  generation 
will  be  more  nearly  a  full  one.  In  States  of  the  latitude  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Kansas,  and  Colorado  there  will  be  two  full  generations, 
while  in  the  extreme  South  and  Southwest  and  portions  of  the  West 
a  partial  third  generation  is  thought  to  occur.  Injury  from  the  second 
brood  is  much  greater  than  from  the  first  and,  unfortunately,  more 
difficult  to  prevent. 

As  stated,  moths  of  the  first  or  overwintering  generation  will  begin 
to  emerge  about  the  time  apple  trees  are  in  bloom,  continuing  for  some 
weeks,  the  date  varying  according  to  locaUty  and  season.  The 
moths  of  the  second  generation  may  begin  to  appear  fifty  to  sixty  days 
from  the  blooming  period,  though  their  maximum  abimdance  will  be 
somewhat  later.  The  first  and  second  generations  will  overlap,  so  that 
larv»  are  to  be  found  in  the  fruit  practically  throughout  the  season. 
In  the  Ozarks,  moths  of  the  second  generation  are  coming  out  in  some 
numbers  by  about  July  15,  the  niunber  increasing  throughout  late 
July  and  early  August. 

BEMONSTBATION  SPBAYING  FOB  THE  CODLING  MOTH. 

In  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  fimgous  diseases  of  the 
apple  previously  mentioned,  an  arsenical  was  always  added  for  the 
control  of  the  codling  moth.  In  securing  results  the  drop  apples  were 
collected  from  the  groimd  and  examined  as  to  freedom  from  or  injury 
by  the  codUng  moth,  and  the  crop  from  the  trees  at  picking  time  was 
similarly  graded.  In  some  cases  the  fruit  was  simply  measured;  in 
others  it  was  actually  coimted. 

Kesults  in  Arkansas. — In  the  Gipple  orchard  at  Bentonville  four 
trees  in  the  Ben  Davis  block  sprayed  for  bitter-rot  and  apple  blotch 
were  selected  for  obtaining  data  on  the  effect  of  the  treatments  for 
the  codling  moth.  The  arsenical  used  was  arsenate  of  lead  at  the 
rate  of  2  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  applications 
were  made  on  May  4,  May  8,  June  12,  Jime  26,  July  16,  and  August 
4,  making  six  treatments  in  all.  The  first  two  appUcations,  on  May 
4  and  May  8,  immediately  after  the  petals  had  fallen — perhaps  the 
2n 
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most  important  of  all  treatments — ^were  far  from  satisfactory,  effi- 
cient spraying  apparatus  not  then  being  available.  Subsequent  appli- 
cations, however,  were  quite  thorough,  and  the  trees  and  fruit  were 
kept  fairly  well  coated  with  the  spray  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  The  orchard  imder  experiment,  however,  was  joined  on  two 
sides  by  orchards  which  were  not  sprayed  and  which  served  as  sources 
of  reinfestation,  the  moths  undoubtedly  flying  into  the  treated  orchard 
from  the  imtreated  ones.  Injury  from  the  second  brood  of  the  cod- 
ling moth  was  therefore  greater  than  would  probably  have  been  the 
case  had  the  adjacent  orchards  received  proper  treatment. 

The  fruit  from  four  untreated  trees  in  the  bitter-rot  check  was  also 
classified  in  regard  to  codling  moth  injury,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
comparison  with  the  sprayed  trees.  The  yield  of  soimd  and  wormy 
fruit  from  the  eight  trees  is  detailed  in  Table  7. 

TABtE  7. — Compariaon  of  sound  and  wormy  fruit  from  four  Ben  Davis  trees  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead  and  from  four  unsprayed  trees,  Gipple  orchard, 
BentonvUle,  Ark.,  1906.     Fruit  picked  September  19  to  27. 


Date  of  spraying  and  tree 

Total 
crop. 

Windfalls. 

Fruit  from  tree. 

Total 

SJ^f 
apples. 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
ftound 
fruit. 

numbers. 

> 

Wormy. 

Not 
wormy. 

Total. 

Wormy. 

Not 
wormy. 

Total. 

Sprayed  May  4,  May  8, 
June  12,  June  26,  July 
16,  and  Aug.  4: 
Treel 

Bu9heU 
17 
13.1 
19.66 
18.33 

No. 
41 
82 
167 
143 

No. 

86 

167 

337 

244 

No. 
127 
249 
604 
387 

No. 
108 
117 
270 
215 

No. 

2,000 

1,433 

2,129 

2,335 

No. 

2,168 

1,661 

2,699 

2,550 

No. 

2,285 

1,800 

2,908 

2,937 

93.5 

Tree  2 

88.8 

Tree  3 

84.9 

Tree  4 

87.8 

Trees  1  to  4  com- 
bined  

67. » 

433 

834 

1,267 

710 

7,947 

8,858 

9,925 

8&4 

"""^^L 

14.5 

3.19 
5.86 

799 
195 
200 
836 

454 

97 
120 
139 

1,253 
292 
320 
475 

906 
421 
224 
371 

605 
342 
96 
233 

1,601 
763 
320 
604 

2,754 

1,055 

640 

1,079 

38.8 

CheckB 

41.6 

CheckC 

33.7 

CheokD 

34.4 

A.B  C,  and  D  com- 
bined  

29.13 

.1|630 

810 

2,340 

1,922 

1,266 

3,188 

5,528 

37.5 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  percentage  of  sound  fruit  from  the 
four  sprayed  trees  is  88.4,  and  from  the  four  imsprayed  trees  37.5,  a 
gain  in  fruit  free  from  codling  moth  injury  of  50.9  per  cent. 

Kesults  in  Missouri. — Demonstration  work  at  Fordland,  Mo.,  was 
carried  out  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Hansell,  in  a  block  of  trees 
from  10  to  12  years  old,  including  the  Gano,  Jonathan,  and  Ben 
Davis  varieties. 

Gano. — Plot  1,  of  14  trees,  was  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  2  pounds  to  50  gallons. 

Plot  2,  of  16  trees,  was  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris 
green  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  150  gallons. 

A  block  of  15  trees  was  left  untreated  as  a  check. 
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Applications  were  made  on  the  following  dates:  April  20,  May  7, 
May  16,  June  8,  June  26,  July  17,  and  August  11,  making  a  total 
of  seven,  of  which,  however,  only  six  are  to  be  considered  as  in  any 
way  affecting  the  codling  moth,  the  treatment  on  April  20  being  for 
scab  and  before  the  trees  had  bloomed. 

The  Second  application  was  made  just  after  the  petals  fell  from  the 
blossoms  and  the  third  nine  days  later.  These  two,  made  while  the 
calyx  lobes  of  the  young  apples  were  still  spread,  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  the  calyx  cavities  with  poison,  and  they  were  also 
imp^tant  treatments  for  the  apple  scab. 

IXe  fourth  application,  on  June  8,  was  designed  especially  to  poison 
the  foliage  and  fruit  to  destroy  the  codling  moth  larvse,  which  it  was 
thought  would  be  hatching  in  considerable  numbers  at  about  that 
time. 

The  three  subsequent  applications  were  for  the  control  of  bitter-rot, 
leaf-blight,  and  the  second  brood  of  the  codling  moth.  The  results 
are  shown  in  Table  8. 

Table  8 . — Comparison  of  sound  and  wormy  fruit  frorm  Oano  trees  sprayed  and  unsprayed, 
Hansen  orchard,  Fardland,  Mo,,  1906, 


Total 
crop. 

WlndfalU. 

Fruit  from  tree.        |    Per- 

Plot,  date  of  spnying,  and  tree 
number. 

Wormy. 

Not 
wormy. 

Total 

Wormy. 

Not 
wormy. 

Total. 

Ol 
sound 

Plot  1,  sprayed  April  20;  May  7, 
16;  Jane  8,  26;  July  16;  August 
U: 
Treel 

Bush, 
11.76 
5.81 

Bush. 

«  0.017 

ft. 005 

Bush. 
0.5 
.25 

Bush, 
0.51 
.255 

Bush, 
0.25 
«.055 

Bush. 
11 
5.5 

Bush, 
11.25 
5.556 

vr.i 

Tree  2 

9&9 

Trees  land  2  combined 

17.57 

13.419 
6.464 

.022 

.044 
0 

.75 

.75 
.42 

.765 

.794 
.42 

.306 

.125 
.044 

16.5 

12.5 
6 

16.805 

uai 

Plot  2,  sprayed  April  20;  May  7, 
16;  June  18, 26;  July  17;  August 
11: 
Treel 

12.625 
6.044 

9&7 

Tree  2 :. 

97.7 

Trees  land 2 combined 

19.88 

.044 

1.17 

1.21 

.169 

2 
4.125 

18.5 

2.5 
5.6 

18.660 

4.5 
9.625 

^4 

Check  plot,  unsprayed: 

Tree  1 

5.045 
ia875 

.42 
.75 

.125 
.5 

.545 
1.26 

52.08 

Tree  2 ' 

55.17 

Trees  1  and  2  combined 

15.92 

1.17 

.625 

1.795 

6.125 

8 

14.126 

54.1 

o  3  apples. 


&  1  apple. 


c  10  apples. 


The  average  yield  of  soimd  fruit  of  the  two  trees  of  Plot  1  which 
received  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead  is  98.1  per  cent,  and 
from  the  two  trees  of  Plot  2,  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
Paris  green,  98.4  per  cent.  The  average  yield  of  sound  fruit  from  the 
two  untreated  trees  is  54.1  per  cent,  there  being  a  gain  in  sound  fruit 
from  the  sprayed  trees  of  44  per  cent.  a 

Ben  Davis, — In  each  of  Plots  1  and  2  of  the  Gano  block,  aoad  in  an 
additional  plot  (Plot  3)  were  a  few  trees  of  the  Ben  Davis  variety 
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which  were  sprayed  along  with  the  Gano,  as  previously  stated.  Plot 
3  received  the  same  treatment  as  Plot  2,  except  that  the  application  on 
June  8  was  omitted.  The  fruit  from  one  Ben  Davis  tree  of  each  of 
these  plots,  as  well  as  from  three  imsprayed  Ben  Davis  trees,  was 
examined  and  classified  by  coimting  with  respect  to  codling  moth 
injury,  and  the  results  are  detailed  in  table  9. 

Table  9. — Comparison  of  sound  and  wormy  fruit  from  three  trees  sprayed  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  arsenicals^  and  from  three  unsprayed  trees  of  the  Ben  Davis  variety^ 
Hansen  orchard,  Fordlandy  Mo.,  1906, 


Date  of  Bprayiog  and  tree 

Totoi 
yield. 

Windfalls. 

Fruit  from  tree. 

Total 
number 

of 
apples. 

Per- 
cent- 
age ol 
sound 
fralt. 

number. 

Wormy. 

Not 
wormy 

Total. 

Wormy. 

Not 
wormy. 

TotaL 

Sprayed  Apr.  30;  May  7. 
16;  June  8,  38;  July  17. 

"^".^T.".- 

Bu$h. 
14 

13.35 
13.76 

No, 
30 
11 
36 

No, 
168 
91 
53 

No. 
188 
103 
78 

49 

No. 
163 
139 
'ton 

No. 
1,764 
1,605 
1,563 

No. 
1.907 
1,734 
1.768 

No. 
3,095 
1.836 
1.846 

9L7 

Tree3 

92.8 

Tiee3a 

87.4 

Trees  1. 3,  and  3  oom- 

41 

57 

311 

368 

488 

4.931 

6.409 

6,777 

90.S 

1                           *  * 

''"^^i- 

11.75 
6.876 
5.60 

464 
334 
315 

38 
34 
80 

503 
348 
404 

1,358 
607 
564 

383 
488 

438 

1,641 

1,185 

993 

3,143 
1,433 
1.396 

19.6 

Checks 

35.7 

Checks 

37.0 

Treea  1.3,  and  3  com- 
bined  

34.135 

1,003 

151 

1,164 

3,619 

1,399 

3,818 

4.973 

39.1 

a  Treatment  on  June  8  omitted. 

The  three  sprayed  trees  show  an  average  percentage  of  sound  fruit 
of  90.5  as  against  29.1  per  cent;  the  average  percentage  of  sound 
fruit  from  the  three  unsprayed  trees.  This  is  a  gain  of  61.4  per  cent 
for  the  treated  trees. 

Jonathan, — In  a  block  of  about  400  Jonathan  trees  used  in  some 
spraying  experiments  in  the  Hansell  orchard  at  Fordland  were  three 
plots  comprising  49  trees  which  received  the  demonstration  treat- 
ment. These  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green, 
1  poimd  to  150  gallons,  on  the  following  dates:  April  19,  May  3,  May 
12,  Jime  7,  Jime  26,  July  17,  and  August  11.  The  first  application, 
April  19,  for  scab,  was  without  effect  in  controlling  the  codling  moth. 
Near  each  end  of  the  block  of  400  trees  two  adjacent  rows  were  left 
untreated  as  checks,  comprising  in  all  70  trees.  The  trees  ill  this 
block  are  about  11  years  old  and  small  for  their  age.  The  orchard 
had  had  but  Uttle  attention  since  1901,  and  the  crop  of  fruit  was  very 
light. 

The  effect  of  the  treatments  in  controlling  the  codling  moth  is  shown 
by  the  figures  from  6  sprayed  and  6  imsprayed  trees  presented  in 
Table  10. 
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Table  10. — Comparison  of  sou/nd  and  wormy  fruit  from;  trees  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  Paris  green^  and  from  six  unsprayed  trees  of  the  Jonathan  variety,  HanseU 
archardy  Fordlandy  Mo,,  1906, 


' 

Total 
yield. 

WlndfaUs. 

Fruit  from  tree. 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
sound 
fruit. 

Date  of  spraying  and  tree  namber. 

Wormy. 

Not 
wormy. 

Total. 

Wormy. 

Not 
wormy. 

Total. 

Sprayed  Apr.  29;  May  3, 12;  June 
7,*;  July  17;  Aug.  11: 

Tree  1 

BU9h. 

4.37 
2.24 
3.96 
1.77 
3w27 
e.14 

Buth. 

(10.02 

0' 

ft. 01 
0 

<.03 
4.02 

Buah. 
0.25 
.12 
.87 
.25 
.37 
.37 

BU9h. 

0.27 
.12 
.38 
.25 
.40 
.62 

Buth. 
0.10 
.12 
.08 
.02 
.25 
.25 

Buah. 
4 
2 

3.5 
1.5 
2.62 
5.5 

Buih, 
4.10 
2.12 
3.58 
1.52 
2.87 
5.75 

Buth, 
97.2 

Tree2 

94.0 

Tree  3 

97.7 

Tree  4 

9&8 

TieeS 

9L1 

TreeO '. 

05.6 

Trees  1  to  6  combined 

21.75 

.06 

1.73 

2.04 

.82 

10.12 

10.94 

95.8 

""•K^'T!: 

4.62 
.99 
4.48 
4.62 
2.86 
4.25 

.25 
.12 
.62 
.5 
.62 
1 

.87 
.12 
.37 
.25 
.12 
.25 

1.12 
.24 
.99 
.75 
.74 

1.25 

1.5 
.25 

1.12 
.62 
.62 
.76 

2 
.5 
2.37 
3.25 
1.5 
2.25 

3.5 
.75 
3.49 
3.87 
2.12 
3 

62.1 

Tree  2 

62.6 

Trees 

61.1 

Tree  4 

76.7 

Trees 

56.0 

TveeO 

5&8 

Trees  1  to  6  combined 

21.82 

3.11 

1.96 

5.00 

4.86 

11.87 

16.73 

63.4 

o  5  apples. 


ft  3  apples. 


«  8  apples. 


4  6  apples. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  yield  of  fniit  free  from  codling 
moth  injury  from  the  6  sprayed  trees  was  95.8  per  cent  as  against 
63.4  per  cent  of  iminjured  fruit  from  the  6  xmsprayed  trees,  being  a 
gain  of  32.4  per  cent. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  the  work  in  Fordland,  Mo.,  the 
percentage  of  codling  moth  injury  to  fruit  from  the  treated  trees 
was  appreciably  less  than  in  the  work  at  Bentonville,  Ark.  As 
explained  in  regard  to  the  treated  orchard  at  the  latter  place,  this 
was  bordered  on  two  sides  by  large  orchards  which  received  no  treat- 
ment during  the  season  and  which  without  doubt  served  as  sources 
of  reinfestation  for  the  treated  trees.  The  orchard  at  Fordland,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  isolated,  except  for  one  orchard  bordering  it  on 
the  north,  which  received  treatment  for  the  codling  moth. 

The  codling  moth  is  best  controlled  when  all  of  the  orchards  of  a 
neighborhood  are  sprayed,  and  uniformity  in  this  particular  on  the 
part  of  orchardists  should  be  secured  if  possible. 

BBOOMMBNDATIONS. 

The  first  treatment  for  the  codling  moth  should  be  made  immedi- 
ately after  the  blossoms  fall.  In  this  application  the  aim  should  be 
to  place,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  particle  of  the  poisoned  spray  in  the 
calyx  cavity  of  every  apple.  At  this  time  the  little  apples  are  mostly 
upright  on  the  stems,  and  more  effective  work  may  be  done  by  spray- 
ing firom  above,  directing  the  spray  downward.  Long  extension  rods 
are  indispensable,  and  for  this  application  an  elbow  fitting  between 
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the  end  of  the  rod  and  nozzle  to  better  deflect  the  spray  may  often 
be  used  with  advantage,  or  the  chamber  portion  of  the  nozzle  may 
be  turned  so  that  the  spray  will  be  directed  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
axis  of  the  extension  rod.  One  man  at  least,  who  should  give  special 
attention  to  treating  the  higher  parts  of  the  trees,  should  be  on  an 
elevated  platform  rigged  upon  the  spray  wagon.  This  is  without 
doubt  the  most  important  of  all  ojF  the  applications  for  the  codling 
moth,  and  some  growers  find  it  profitable  to  respray  the  trees  at 
once  after  the  firet  application  has  been  finished  and  before  the 
calyx  lobes  close,  jto  further  insure  that  the  calyx  end  of  each  apple 
shall  contain  a  particle  of  poison. 

The  second  appUcation  for  the  codling  moth  should  be  made  about 
three  or  four  weeks  from  the  dropping  of  the  blossoms.  The  eggs  of 
the  first  brood  are  hatching  about  this  time  in  maximum  numbers, 
and  as  they  are  mostly  deposited  on  the  foliage  and  twigs  the 
resulting  larvae  will  feed  more  or  less  on  these  parts  before  gaining 
entrance  to  the  fruit.  Thorough  spraying  of  foUage  and  fruit  at 
this  time  will  undoubtedly  destroy  many  of  these  larvae.  If  the 
first  and  second  treatments  have  been  thoroughly  made,  subsequent 
treatments  are  sometimes*  not  necessary,  especially  if  there  is  no 
danger  of  reinfestation  from  outside  unsprayed  orchards. 

The  first  and  second  treatments  may  always  be  combined  with  the 
applications  of  Bordeaux  mixtu-:  for  apple  scab.  Where  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  done  for  leaf-s]>ot  diseases,  apple  blotch, 
or  bitter-rot,  arsenicals  should  always  be  added  for  the  second  brood 
of  the  codling  moth,  and  where  injury  from  the  first  brood  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  prevented  it  will  pay  to  spray  for  the  second  brood 
of  the  moth,  irrespective  of  other  considerations. 

The  third  treatment  for  the  codling  moth  (first  treatment  for  sec- 
ond brood)  should  be  made  in  ten  weeks  from  the  falling  of  the 
blossoms,  and  a  fourth  application  should  be  given  two  or  three 
weeks  later. 

COMMEKCIAL  KESULTS. 

BESULTS  m  ABKANSAS. 

In  addition  to  showing  the  effect  of  the  treatments  in  controlling 
the  respective  diseases  and  the  codling  moth,  as  detailed  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  the  fruit  from  a  considerably  larger  number  of  trees  in 
each  of  the  demonstration  orchards  was  classified  into  marketable 
fruits  and  culls,  the  culls  including  all  fnrit  showing  damage  from  the 
affections  under  consideration,  all  windfalls,  and  perfect  fruit  too 
small  or  too  green  for  packing. 

In  the  Gipple  orchard  at  Bentonville,  the  crop  from  47  trees  of  the 
sprayed  block  of  Ben  Davis  trees  was  picked  and  classified  on  theaori- 
ing  table,  yielding  the  following  results: 
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Merchantable  fruit bushels. .  408 

Culls  ( includ ing  windfalls) do 98 .  76 

Percentage  of  merchantable  fruit 80. 6 

The  crop  from  17  untreated  Ben  Davis  trees  in  the  same  block  was 
similarly  sorted,  and  gave  results  as  follows: 

Merchantable  fruit bushels. .      7 

Culls  (including  wind&dls) do 90. 7 

P«x:entage  of  merchantable  fruit 7. 2 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  crop  from  the  unsprayed  trees,  97.7  bush- 
els, only  7  bushels  were  merchantable.  In  practice,  the  cost  of  labor 
for  gathering  and  sorting  such  fruit  would  be  more  than  its  value,  and 
the  crop  from  the  imsprayed  trees  would  be,  therefore,  practically  a 
complete  loss,  except  for  cider  or  evaporation. 

In  the  same  orchard  the  fruit  from  a  block  of  69  sprayed  Winiesap 
trees  was  sorted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ben  Davis,  yielding — 

Merchantable  fruit bushels. .  265 

Culls  (including  windfalls) do 36. 6 

Percentage  of  merchantable  fruit 87. 4 

The  crop  from  10  imsprayed  Winesap  trees  yielded  as  follows: 

Merchantable  fruit bushels. .     6. 76 

Culls  (including  windfalls) do 10. 25 

Percentage  of  merchantable  fruit 39. 7 

The  fruit  classed  as  merchantable  on  the  imsprayed  Winesaps, 
namely,  6.75  bushels,  was  notably  smaller  than  on  the  sprayed  trees, 
731  apples  being  required  to  fill  a  barrel  as  against  612  apples  from 
the  treated  trees. 

BESULTS  IN  MIS80XJBI. 

In  the  Hansell  orchard  at  Fordland,  Mo.,  the  fruit  from  49  sprayed 
Jonathan  trees,  when  classified,  gave  the  following  results: 

Merchantable  fruit bushels. .  121. 6 

No.  I's do ....  108 

No.  2's do. . . .     13. 6 

CuUs  (including  windfalls) do 11. 29 

Percentage  of  merchantable  fruit *. 91. 4 

From  34  unsprayed  Jonathans  the  yield  was— 

Merchantable  fruit bushels. .  51 

No.  I's do ... .  24 

No.  2*s do 27 

Culls  (including  windfalls) do 39. 6 

Percentage  of  merchantable  fruit 56. 2 

Practically  all  the  injury  was  due  to  the  codling  moth. 
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In  the  same  orchard  the  fruit  from  39  sprayed  Gano  trees  gave 
results  as  follows: 

Merchantable  fruit bushels. .  258 

No.  Vb do....  207 

No.  2'b do....  51 

Culls  (including  windfalls) do 37. 37 

Percentage  of  sound  fruit 87. 3 

From  14  imsprayed  Gano  trees  the  yield  was  as  follows: 

Merchantable  fruit bushels. .  42 

No.  I's do ... .  21 

No.  2^8 do....  21 

Culls  (including  windfalls) do 39. 6 

Percentage  of  sound  fruit 51. 5 

MATEKIAL8  FOK  SPEATIHO.^' 

Bordeaux  mixtiu'e  with  an  arsenical  added  is  the  most  effective 
treatment  for  the  principal  diseases  of  the  fruit  and  fohage  of  the 
apple  and  for  the  codling  moth.  This  combined  fimgicide  and 
insecticide  intelligently  applied  to  the  trees  in  the  form  of  a  spray 
should  enable  the  orchardist  to  protect  from  the  attack  of  these 
pests  from  85  to  95  per  cent  of  his  crop,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  these  tests  and  shown  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  bulletin. 

BOBDBAirX  lOXTUBB. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  composed  of  copper  sulphate  (bluestone) 
and  quicklime,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  The  amounts 
of  copper  sulphate  and  of  lime  to  be  used  with  a  given  quantity  of 
water  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the  kind  of  plants  or  trees  to 
be  sprayed  and  the  disease  to  be  treated.  When  used  on  the  apple 
the  following  formula  is  quite  satisfactory  for  general  orchard  work: 

Copper  sulphate  (bluestone) pounds. .      5 

Quicklime do 5 

Water  to  make gallons. .     50 

The  foregoing  formula  was  used  throughout  the  bitter-rot  work  in 
the  Lincoln  orchard,  but  a  weaker  mixture  composed  of  4  ]>ounds  of 
bluestone  and  6  pounds  of  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water  was  mostly  used 
in  all  the  other  orchards,  in  the  beUef  that  the  latter  would  be  less 
injurious  to  fruit  and  foUage;  this,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
case. 

f^  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  fungicides  and  their  preparation  and  types  of  spray 
outfits,  see  Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  243,  entitled  "Fungicides  and  Their  Use  in  Pre- 
venting the  Diseases  of  Fruits,"  by  M.  B.  Waite.  Also,  for  a  discussion  of  insecticides 
and  their  use,  see  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  127,  "Important  Insecticides,'-  by  C.  li. 
Marlatt. 
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IHrections  for  making. — If  lai^e  quantities  of  Bordeaux  mixture  are 
to  be  used,  stock  solutions  of  thebluestone  and  lime  should  always 
be  prepared,  thus  saving  the  time  necessary  to  dissolve  the  materials.  A 
stock  solution  of  the  copper  sulphate  may  be  made  by  dissolving  it  at 
the  rate  of  1  pound  to  each  gallon  of  water.  Fill  a  50-gallon  barrel  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  full  of  water,  and  place  a  sack  (or  box  with 
perforations  in  the  bottom  and  sides)  containing  50  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel,  susf>ending  it  by  a  string  or 
copper  wire.  In  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  the  sulphate  will  have 
entirely  dissolved,  and  the  sack  or  box  should  be  removed  and  enough 
water  added  to  fill  the  barrel.  After  slight  stirring,  the  solution  is 
ready  for  use.  The  stock  lime  may  be  prepared  by  slaking  50  pounds 
in  a  barrel  or  other  vessel,  and  finally  adding  water  to  make  50  gallons. 
In  slaking  the  lime,  sufficient  water  should  be  used  to  prevent  burning, 
but  not  enough  to  drown  it,  and  the  mass  should  be  continually  stirred 
with  a  shovel  or  spading  fork  until  a  thin  paste  is  formed.  Stock 
preparations  of  both  the  lime  and  bluestone  may,  during  warm 
weather,  be  prepared  at  twice  this  strength,  that  is,  2  pounds  to  each 
gallon  of  water,  but  it  is  difficult  to  slake  more  than  50  pounds  of  lime 
in  a  barrel,  and  when  a  larger  quantity  is  to  be  prepared  a  box  in 
which  the  lime  may  be  spread  out  should  be  used.  Barrels  containing 
stock  solutions  should  be  kept  tightly  covered  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  which  would  give  a  more  con- 
centrated stock  solution.  Preparatory  to  use,  any  water  known  to 
have  been  lost  by  evaporation  should  be  added,  to  maintain  the  proper 
strength.  In  making  Bordeaux  mixture  take  the  necessary  quanti- 
ties of  the  stock  copper  sulphate  and  the  stock  lime  solutions  to  give 
the  formula  in  the  total  amount  of  water  to  be  used,  and  place  each  in 
separate  elevated  dilution  tanks,  which  should  hold  half  as  much  as 
the  total  capacity  of  the  spray  tank.  Thus,  if  the  spray  tank  holds 
200  gallons  each  dilution  tank  should  hold  100  gallons,  and  according 
to  the  above  formula  20  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  (20  gallons  of  the 
stock  solution)  and  20  pounds  of  lime  (20  gallons  of  the  stock  solution) 
would  be  required.  To  each  dilution  tank,  water  should  be  added 
(one-half  the  total  amount  of  spray)  and,  after  stirring,  the  diluted 
ingredients  are  allowed  to  run  through  separate  hose  or  troughs 
attached  to  faucets  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  tanks,  into  the 
strainer  on  the  spray  tank,  where  the  two  solutions  come  together, 
producing  the  Bordeaux  mixture;  or,  the  diluted  solutions  may  be  run 
directly  into  a  mixing  tank  alongside,  the  Bordeaux  mixture  being 
conducted  thence  by  a  hose  directly  to  the  spray  tank.  In  extensive 
operations  the  latter  method  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  as  more  than 
one  batch  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  prepared  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  spray  wagon,  effecting  a  slight  saving  in 
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time.  Only  the  quantity  which  can  be  used  during  the  day  should  be 
mixed,  as  the  Bordeaux  mixture  deteriorates  on  standing. 

In  case  the  dilution  tanks  are  not  elevated  to  admit  of  filling  the 
spray  tank  by  gravity,  the  diluted  solutions  must  be  dipped  and 
poured  into  the  latter  by  hand,  a  bucketful  of  each  simultaneously. 
This  method  is  only  advisable  in  small  operations,  where  a  few  barrels 
at  most  are  needed. 

The  aiock  solutions  should  never  be  poured  together  before  being 
diluted,  as  a  coarse,  heavy,  unreliable  mixture  will  result  instead 
of  the  light,  flocculent  preparation  that  characterizes  properly  made 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

It  is  important  that  Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  thoroughly 
strained  in  order  to  keep  out  any  coarse  particles  that  would  clog 
the  spray  nozzles,  and  it  is  a  good  practice  to  strain  the  stock  solution 
of  lime  upon  pouring  it  into  the  dilution  tank.  The  best  material 
for  a  strainer  is  brass  wire  netting  of  about  20  meshes  to  the  inch. 

Mixing  platform  for  Bordeaux  mixture. — In  the  preparation  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  in  any  considerable  quantities,  some  form  of 
elevated  platform  is  almost  indispensable,  so  that  the  diluted  solu- 
tions or  the  mixture  may  be  conducted  by  gravity  directly  to  the 
spray  tank  on  the  wagon.  The  platform  should  be  amply  large  to 
accommodate  the  necessary  barrels  and  tanks  (at  least  10  by  12  feet). 
Strong  and  durable  materials  should  be  used  in  its  construction,  and 
a  well-made  platform  should  last  for  several  years. 

The  water  supply. — An  ample  water  supply  will  often  be  at  hand 
in  or  near  the  orchard,  and  the  mixing  platform  must  be  constructed 
convenient  to  it.  A  supply  through  pipes  or  from  a  water  tank  is  a 
desirable  part  of  the  outfit.  The  water  tank  may  be  separate,  as  on 
a  windmill  tower,  or  may  be  placed  on  the  mixing  platform  above 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  dilution  tanks. 

This  may  be  kept  filled  with  a  hand  pump,  but  preferably  with  a 
pump  run  by  windmill  or  other  form  of  power.  By  these  means  the 
dilution  tanks  are  most  conveniently  filled.  A  cheaper  but  less  con- 
venient way  is  to  pump  the  water  directly  from  a  well,  spring,  or  pond 
into  the  dilution  tank.  If  a  hillside  is  available  it  will  be  convenient 
to  construct  the  platform  against  the  hill,  a  road  being  made  on  the 
lower  side  as  a  driveway  for  the  spray  wagon,  while  the  chemicals 
may  be  delivered  at  the  upper  side.  A  good  spring  of  water,  some- 
what above  the  platform,  furnishes  an  ideal  location,  the  water  being 
conducted  by  troughs  or  pipes  into  the  water  tank  on  the  platform. 
Sometimes  the  water  is  drawn  from  a  pond  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
platform  by  means  of  a  chain  pump  and  delivered  through  a  trough 
into  the  tanks  and  barrels.  This  is  an  excellent  arrangement  where 
the  water  supply  is  thus  convenient,  but  lacks  the  desirable  feature  of 
a  storage  water  tank. 
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ABSBNIOALS. 

Several  arsenical  poisons  are  available  for  use,  such  as  Paris  green, 
Scheele's  green,  arsenite  of  lime,  and  arsenate  of  lead.  These  allcontain 
arsenic  and  destroy  insects  which  eat  them  with  their  food.  In  the 
work  herein  reported  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead  were  used.  A 
good  quality  of  Paris  green  is  very  satisfactory,  and  this  poison  is  per- 
haps more  generally  used  than  all  other  arsenicals  combined.  It 
should  be  used  on  apple  at  the  rate  of  about  1  poimd  to  150  gallons  of 
water  or  Bordeaux  mixture,  in  which  case  it  is  simply  added  to  the 
mixture,  having  previously  been  worked  into  a  paste  with  water,  to 
insure  its  more  thorough  distribution  in  the  fungicide.  Many  growers 
use  it  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  100  gallons  of  spray,  but  there  is  danger 
of  injury  to  apple  foliage  at  this  strength.  When  used  alone  in  water 
the  milk  of  lime  from  slaking  2  or  3  poimds  of  good  stone  lime  for 
each  50  gallons  should  be  added,  which  will  neutralize  any  free  arsenic 
and  prevent  burning.  The  same  result  is  secured  by  the  excess  of 
lime  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  arsenate  of  lead  was  purchased  from  the  manufacturer  and 
used  at  the  rate  of  2  poimds  for  each  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 
This  arsenical,  as  foimd  on  the  market,  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  paste,  which  must  be  entirely  worked  free  in  a  small  amount  of 
water  before  being  added  to  the  spray  tank. 

Arsenate  of  lead  has  been  found  preferable  to  Paris  green  by  some 
experimenters,  as  a  much  greater  quantity  may  be  used  without  injury 
to  the  foliage,  and  it  adheres  longer.  However,  when  used  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  Paris  green  is  not  readily  washed  off  by  rains,  is 
apparently  as  satisfactory  as  the  former,  and  at  the  strength  used 
costs  less. 

Scheele's  green  is  similar  to  Paris  green,  but  contains  no  acetic 
acid.  Being  a  finer  powder,  it  remains  in  suspension  longer,  and 
costs  about  one-half  less. 

Arsenite  of  lime  is  much  the  cheapest  of  the  arsenical^  used  in 
spraying,  and  has  been  found  to  be  quite  efficient.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared according  to  the  following  fommla: 

White  arsenic pound. .      1 

Sal  Boda  (crystals) pounds. .      4 

Water gallon. .      1 

All  of  the  ingredients  are  boiled  together  for  a  few  minutes,  or 
until  dissolved,  and  any  water  lost  by  evaporation  added.  This 
constitutes  a  stock  solution,  which  will  keep  indefinitely,  1  pint  being 
used  with  each  40  or  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture  or  water.  If 
used  with  wat«p,  the  milk  of  lime  from  slaking  2  or  3  pounds  of  good 
stone  lime  must  be  added  to  produce  the  arsenite  of  lime  and  the 
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color  of  the  spray  will  show  how  thoroughly  the  sprayfaig  is  being 
done.  When  used  in  Bordeaux  mixture,  no  additional  lime  will  be 
necessary. 

In  the  use  of  poisons  aroimd  the  home  the  greatest  care  should 
at  all  times  be  exercised  to  prevent  accidents.  All  packages  and 
bottles  containing  poison  should  be  plainly  labeled  and  kept  locked 
up.  Utensils  used  in  preparing  poisons  for  sprays  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed  after  use. 

EaUIPMENT  FOK  8PEATIH0. 

With  other  conditions  favorable,  the  orchardist  will  not  be  able  to 
secure  satisfactory  results  in  spraying  unless  he  uses  an  efficient 
spraying  outfit.  The  outfits  in  use  in  some  orchards  are  a  practical 
handicap  to  good  work.  There  are  now  on  the  market  many  different 
makes  of  spray  pumps,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful.   The  orchardist  can  not  afford  to  use  any  but  the  best. 

The  barrel  type  of  pump  is  largely  used  in  small  to  medium-sized 
orchards,  and  when  properly  fitted  with  hose  of  sufficient  length,  a 
good  agitator,  and  nozzles,  very  effective  work  may  be  done.  The 
pump,  according  to  its  design,  is  fitted  to  the  end  or  side  of  an  ordi- 
nary 50-gallon  kerosene  or  similar  barrel,  which  is  mounted  on  a  sled, 
on  wheels,  or,  better,  placed  in  a  cart  or  wagon.  One  man  is  required 
to  pump,  and  one  or  two  men  to  handle  the  nozzles,  depending  on 
whether  one  or  two  leads  of  hose  are  used.  A  good  barrel  pump  should 
supply  two  leads  of  hose,  each  with  double  nozzles.  Tank  outfits  are 
mostly  used  in  the  larger  orchards,  but  ai*  very  desirable  for  the  small 
orchardist  as  well.  These  consist  of  rectangular  or  half-roimd  tanks, 
flat  on  top,  holding  from  100  to  300  gallons  of  the  spray  mixture, 
fitted  to  the  wagon  in  place  of  the  wagon  bed.  Some  growers  use 
a  100  to  200  gallon  hogshead  tank  placed  on  one  end  of  the  wagon. 
The  barrel  type  of  pumps  may  be  used  on  these  tanks,  but  it  is  better 
to  use  the  larger  tank  pumps  made  for  the  purpose  with  suction  hose. 
The  hole  in  the  top  of  the  tank  should  be  covered  with  a  close-fitting 
lid  to  keep  out  leaves,  twigs,  and  other  trash  which  would  clog  the 
pump  and  nozzles. 

Gasoline,  steam,  or  other  power  outfits  are  much  superior  to  the 
hand-power  tank  or  barrel  pumps,  and  where  the  orchard  interest 
warrants,  a  power  pump  should  by  all  means  be  used.  A  much 
higher  pressure  may  be  maintained  than  is  possible  with  hand  pumps, 
giving  a  fine,  mist-like  spray  penetrating  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  and 
covering  every  inch  of  surface.  Sufficient  power  will  be  furnished 
to  supply  several  leads  of  hose,  and  the  spraying  may  be  done  quite 
rapidly,  which  is  very  important,  especially  in  regions  where  suitable 
days  fpr  spraying  are  infrequent. 
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A  usual  defect  in  spraying  outfits  is  that  the  hose  is  not  of  sufficient 
length.  Each  lead  of  hose  should  be  from  25  to  35  feet  long  (or  from 
50  to  75  feet  where  the  second  row  on  each  side  is  to  be  sprayed) 
and  provided  with  an  8  to  12  foot  bamboo  extension  rod.  This 
length  of  hose  will  permit  the  complete  spraying  of  a  tree  before 
leaving  it,  insuring  more  thorough  work  than  if  but  one  side  is 
sprayed  at  a  time,  and  the  amount  of  driving  necessary  will  be  reduced 
by  one-half.  (See  fig.  7.)  In  spraying  apple  orchards  an  extension 
rod  10  feet  in  length  will  ordinarily  be  required,  although  shorter  or 
longer  rods  are  frequently  used. 

The  nozzle  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  spraying 
outfit.     There  are  many  kinds  of  nozzles  on  the  market,  most  of  which 


Pio.  7.— Power  ipTAjrer  at  work  in  the  Oipple  orchard. 

are  very  unsatisfactory  for  orchard  spraying.  The  Vermorel  type  of 
nozzle  is  best  and  should  be  used.  The  orchardist  should  not  make 
the  mistake  of  fitting  an  otherwise  efl^ctive  spray  outfit  with  a  poor 
nozzle.  With  hand-power  pumps  a  double  Vermorel  nozzle  for  each 
lead  of  hose  is  satisfactory,  but  for  power  outfits  triple  or  even  quad- 
ruple nozzles  may  be  used  to  good  advantage.  Many  orchardists 
make  the  mistake  of  using  nozzles  with  large  apertures,  thinking  it 
desirable  to  discharge  large  quantities  of  the  liquid.  Small  or 
medium-sized  openings  are  required  for  producing  a  fine  spray. 

In  spraying  high  trees  some  form  of  elevated  platform  should  be 
constructed  on  the  wagon,  on  which  one  of  the  nozzle  men  may  stand 
to  spray  Ihe  higher  parts  of  the  trees,  the  other  men  spraying  from 
the  groimd  as  high  as  may  be  reached. 
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AFPLTnrO  THE  8FBAT. 

Sprays  are  preventive  and  not  curative,  and  must  therefore  be 
applied  before  the  injury  becomes  apparent.  After  a  fungus  has 
gained  entrance  to  the  foUage  or  fruit,  it  can  not  be  reached  and  the 
diseased  parts  made  soimd  again;  but  the  infection  may  be  prevented 
by  coating  the  parts  with  a  fungicide,  such  as 'Bordeaux  mixture, 
which  prevents  the  germination  of  the  spores.  Similarly,  the  codling 
moth  may  not  be  poisoned  after  it  has  burrowed  into  the  fruit,  but  if 
the  poison  has  been  put  in  the  calyx  cavities  before  the  calyx  lobes 
close  and  has  been  sprayed  on  the  f oUage  and  fruit  before  the  latter  is 
entered  by  the  larv»,  the  destruction  of  the  latter  in  large  nimibers  is 
insured.  Successful  spraying,  therefore,  must  be  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  diseases  and  insects  to  be  controlled.  With  all  of  the  affections 
here  considered  the  work  should  be  done  in  advance  of  their  expected 
appearance  in  the  orchard.  There  are  two  principal  reasons  why 
spraying  in  the  ha^ds  of  some  is  unsatisfactory,  namely,  failure  to 
make  the  appUcations  at  the  proper  time  and  failure  to  thoroughly 
coat  the  trees  and  fruit  with  the  mixture.  In  order  to  overcome  the 
former  difficulty  the  orchardist  must  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  malady  or  insect  to  be  treated,  and  the  latter  may  be  overcome 
by  maintaining  proper  equipment  and  by  giving  the  necessary  atten- 
tion to  thoroughness  in  spraying. 

In  the  operation  of  spraying  the  liqmd  should  be  broken  into  a  very 
fine  mist.  The  nozzles  should  be  so  manipulated  that  every  part  of 
the  foliage  and  fruit  shall  be  uniformly  covered  with  fine  dots  of  the 
spray.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  foliage  and  fruit  should  be 
actually  coated  with  the  spray,  but  every  portion  should  be  thickly 
peppered  with  it.  The  higher  and  inner  portions  of  the  tree  are  com- 
monly insufficiently  sprayed,  and  w^hile  the  liquid  may  actually  be 
dripping  from  the  lower  branches,  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree  may 
show  but  Uttle  of  the  spray. 

The  desired  mist-like  spray  can  ordinarily  be  secured  only  with 
high  pressure  at  the  pimip.  Thi3  pressure  should  be  not  less  than  100 
pounds,  though  this  is  not  ordinarily  obtained  except  with  gasoline 
or  other  power  outfits,  which  should  supply  a  pressure  of  125  pounds 
to  150  pounds.  When  hand  pumps  are  used  the  pressure  should  be 
maintained  as  high  as  practicable,  and  never  less  than  75  pounds,  in 
which  case  good  nozzles  become  more  essential  for  perfect  work. 
To  maintain  this  pressiu*e  will  require  constant  hard  work,  and 
the  tendency  will  be  to  allow  the  pressure  to  lighten.  Except  in 
spraying  the  tops  of  trees  the  nozzle  men  should  never  ride  in  the 
wagon,, even  while  spraying  the  smallest  trees.  In  order  to  reach  the 
inner  branches  and  the  imderside  of  the  fruit  and  f oUage  the  operator 
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must  spray  from  the  ground,  where  he  is  free  to  walk  around  and 
under  the  trees.  Many  failures  result  from  attempts  to  spray  trees 
from  the  wagon  as  the  outfit  is  being  driven  by. 

INJT7BY  TO  FOLIAOB  FBOM  SPRAYS. 

Under  certain  conditions  there  may  be  in  some  years  more  or  less 
russeting  of  the  fruit  and  injury  to  f oUage  from  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  the  injury  mostly  to  the  fruit  following  the  appUcations 
made  soon  after  the  faUing  of  the  petals,  for  the  apple  scab.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  demonstration  orchards  in  the  Ozarks  and  in  Nebraska 
injury  to  foUage  and  fruit  was  noticed.  The  russeting  of  the  fruit, 
however,  in  most  cases  gradually  disappeared  as  the  apples  developed, 
and  at  picking  time  was  scarcely  noticeable.  In  the  Hansell  orchard 
at  Fordland  a  few  of  the  apples  at  picking  time  were  so  russeted  as  to 
be  undesirable  for  packing.  Also  some  foliage  injury  resulted  from 
the  July  and  August  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenicals, 
the  foUage  on  the  newer  growth  being  in  some  cases  scorched  and 
browned  aroimd  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and  in  others  these  became 
yellow,  a  small  percentage  faUing.  The  foUage  injiuy,  however,  was 
soon  outgrown  and  by  autimm  the  sprayed  trees  carried  a  heavy 
fohage,  whereas  the  imsprayed  trees  were  practically  bare  on  accoimt 
of  injury  from  leaf-spot  diseases,  as  already  described.     (See  fig.  3.) 

SGQBDBDT7LB  OF  APPUGATIOKS. 

The  following  schedule  of  appUcations  is  recommended  as  a  system 
of  orchard  spraying  for  regions  where  aU  of  the  several  aflFections 
herein  considered  are  likely  to  occur,  as  in  the  Ozarks.  The  treat- 
ment for  each  of  these  troubles  when  considered  alone  has  been  given 
in  connection  with  their  discussion  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  where 
they  do  not  aU  occur  together  the  orchardist  wiU  be  able  to  arrange  a 
combination  treatment  for  his  particular  troubles.  With  some  varie- 
ties, practically  immune  to  scab,  the  first  appUcation  may  be  imnec- 
essary,  and  the  first  treatment  required  is  the  second  one  of  the 
schedule,  i.  e.,  for  the  codling  moth.  In  locaUties,  or  with  varieties 
immune  to  the  bitter-rot,  the  last  appUcation  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
may  be  omitted,  or  the  amount  of  copper  sulphate  in  the  formula 
reduced. 

First  application. — Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  (5-5-50  formula) 
and  an  arsenical,  after  the  cluster  buds  have  opened,  but  prior  to 
blooming.  This  is  the  first  scab  treatment,  and  is  made  to  prevent 
that  disease  from  infecting  the  fruit  buds  and  young,  unfolding  leaves. 
The  arsenical  will  destroy  any  larvae  feeding  on  the  foUage  or  buds, 
such  as  canker  worms,  bud-moth,  etc. 
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Second  application. — Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  an  arsenr 
ical,  as  2  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  or  6  ounces  of  Paris  green  to  50 
gallons  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  immediately  after  the  petals  fall. 
This  IB  the  second  treatment  for  scab  and  the  first  for  the  codling  moth. 
Special  pains  must  be  taken  to  fill  with  the  spray  the  calyx  cavity  of 
each  Uttle  apple,  where  the  poison  will  be  retained  to  kill  the  young 
lary®  as  they  attempt  later  to  enter  the  fruit.  If  this  appUcation  has 
not  been  thoroughly  made,  a  supplemental  treatment  should  be  given 
within  a  week  and  before  the  calyx  lobes  close,  in  order  to  further 
insure  the  poisoning  of  each  calyx  cavity  and  afford  additional  pro- 
tection against  the  scab. 

Third  application. — Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  an  arsen- 
ical, as  above,  three  weeks  from  the  dropping  of  the  petals.  This 
treatment  is  especially  important  for  destroying  codling  moth  larv» 
just  as  they  are  hatching  from  eggs  placed  here  and  there  on  the 
foUage  and  fruit.  It  is  also  an  important  treatment  in  the  control  of 
leaf-spot  diseases,  and  in  some  seasons  is  necessary  for  the  prevention 
of  scab. 

Fourth  application. — Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  an  arsen- 
ical, as  above,  six  or  seven  weeks  after  the  petals  fall.  This  is  the  first 
treatment  for  the  bitter-rot  and  apple  blotch  diseases,  and  is  also 
important  for  the  control  of  leaf -spot.  Where  the  preceding  appUca- 
tions  have  been  omitted  and  the  weather  conditions  (hot  and  showery) 
indicate  an  early  infection  period,  this  treatment  should  perhaps  be 
made  a  week  earher. 

Fifth  application. — Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  an  arsen- 
ical, as  above,  about  nine  weeks  from  the  close  of  the  blooming  period 
or  two  weeks  later  than  the  fourth  application.  This  constitutes  the 
second  appUcation  for  the  bitter-rot  and  apple  blotch  diseases,  and 
the  first  for  the  second  brood  of  the  codUng  moth.  It  also  affords 
further  protection  against  leaf-spot. 

Sixth  application.— Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  an  arsenr 
ical,  as  above,  about  twelve  weeks  after  the  petals  fall  or  three  weeks 
after  the  fifth  appUcation.  This  constitutes  the  second  appUcation 
for  the  second  brood  of  the  codling  moth  and  the  third  for  the  bitter- 
rot  and  apple  blotch  diseases. 
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FARMERS'  BULLETINS. 

Bulletins  in  this  list  will  be  sent  free,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  to  any  resident  of  the  United  States, 
on  application  to  his  Seaator.  Representative,  or  Delegate  la  Congress,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  Because  qf  the  Umtied  fupply,  ajmlieantt  are  urged  to  telect  only  a  few  num- 
heity  ekooiiMg  those  which  are  ef  special  interest  to  them.  Resfaents  of  foreign  countries  should  apply  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Qovemment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  has  these 
bulletins  for  sale.  Price  6  cents  each  to  Canada,  Cuba,  ana  Mexico;  6  cents  to  other  foreign  countries. 
The  bulletins  entitled  "  Experiment  Station  Work"  give  briefly  the  results  of  experiments  performed 
by  the  State  experiment  stations. 


S2.  The  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals. 

27.  Flax  for  Seed  and  Fiber. 

28.  Weeds:  And  How  to  Kill  Them. 

80.  Qrape  Diseases  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
82.  Silos  and  Silage. 

84.  Meats:  CompoBition  and  Cooking. 

85.  Potato  Culture. 

86.  Cotton  Seed  and  Its  Products.  • 
44.  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

48.  The  Manuring  of  Cotton. 

49.  Sheep  Feeding. 

61.  Standard  Vajleties  of  Chlckeni. 

6i2.  The  Sugar  Beet. 

54.  Some  Common  Birds. 

65.  The  Dairy  Herd. . 

65.  Experiment  Station  Work— I. 

50.  Methods  of  Curing  Tobacco. 

51.  Asparagus  Culture. 

52.  Markeang  Farm  Produce. 

54.  Ducks  and  Qeese. 

55.  Experiment  Station  Work— II. 
59.  Experiment  Station  Work— in. 
78.  Experiment  Station  Work— IV. 

77.  The  Liming  of  Soils. 

78.  Experiment  Station  Work— V. 

79.  Experiment  Station  Work— VL 

81.  Com  Culture  in  the  South. 

82.  The  Culture  of  Tobacco. 
88.  Tobacco  Soils. 

84.  Experiment  Station  Work— Vn. 

85.  Fish  as  Food. 

85.  Thirty  Poisonous  Plants. 

87.  Experiment  Station  Work— VIII. 

88.  Alkali  Lands. 

91.  Potato  Diseases  and  Treatment 

92.  Experiment  Station  Work— IX. 
91.  Suffar  as  Food. 

95.  Raising  Sheep  for  Mutton. 

97.  Experiment  Station  Work— X. 

99.  Insect  Enemies  of  Shade  Trees. 
101.  Millets. 
108.  SxperimentStatlon  Work— XI. 

104.  Notes  on  Frost 

105.  Experiment  Station  Work— XII. 
105.  Breeds  of  Dainr  Cattle. 

118.  The  Apple  and  How  to  Qrow  It 
114.  Experiment  Station  Work— XIV. 

118.  Orape  Growing  in  the  South. 

119.  Experiment  Station  Work— XV. 

120.  Insects  Affecting  Tobacco. 

121.  Beans,  Peas,  and  Other  Legumes  as  Food. 

122.  Experiment  SUtion  Work— XVI. 

125.  Practical  Suggestions  for  Farm  Buildings. 

127.  Important  Insecticides. 

128.  Eggs  and  Their  Uses  as  Food. 

181.  Household  Tests  for  Detection  of  Oleomar- 
garine and  Renovated  Butter. 
188.  Experiment  Station  Work— XVm. 
184.  Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School  Qrounds. 

186.  Sorghum  Sirup  Manufacture. 

187.  The  Angora  Goat 

188.  Irrigation  in  Field  and  Garden. 

189.  Emmer:  A  Grain  for  theSemiarid  Regions. 
140.  Pineapple  Growing. 

142.  Nutrition  and  NutriUve  Value  of  Food. 

144.  ExperimentSUtion  Work— XIX. 

145.  Carbon  Blsnlpbid  as  an  Insecticide. 
149  Experiment  Station  Work— XX. 
160.  Clearing  New  Land. 

162.  Scabies  of  CatUe.     . 

164.  Home  Fruit  Garden:  Preparation  arid  Care. 

166.  How  Insects  Affect  Health  in  Rural  Districts. 

165.  The  Home  Vinesrard. 

167.  The  Propagation  of  Plants. 

158.  How  to  Build  Small  Irrigation  Ditches. 
152.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXI. 
164.  Rape  as  a  Forage  Crop. 

166.  Cheese  Making  on  the  Fum. 

167.  Caaava. 
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Experiment  Station  Work— XXII. 

Principles  of  Horse  Feeding. 

Scale  Insects  and  Mites  on  Citrus  Trees. 

Primer  of  Forestry.    Part  I:  The  Forest. 

Broom  Com. 

Home  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Unfermentad 
Grape  Juice. 

Cranberry  Culture. 

Squab  Raising. 

Insects  Injurious  in  Cranberry  Culture. 

Horseshoeing. 

Praning. 

Poultry  as  Food. 

Meat  on  the  Farm:  Butchering,  Curing,  etc. 

Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XXni. 

Drainage  of  Farm  Lands. 

Weeds  Used  In  Medicine. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XXIV. 

Barnyard  Manure. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XXV. 

AiaifaSeed. 

Annual  Flowering  Plants. 

Usefulness  of  the  American  Toad. 

Importation  of  Game  Birds  and  Eggs  for 
Propagation. 

Strawoerries. 

Turkeys. 

Cream  Separator  on  Western  Farms. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XXVI. 

Canned  Fruits,  Preserves,  and  Jellies. 

The  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms. 

Pig  Management 

Milk  Fever  and  Its  Treatment. 

Controlling  the  Boll  Weevil  in  Cotton  Seed 
and  at  Ginneries. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XXVII. 

Raspberries. 

The  School  Garden. 

Lessonsf  rom  the  Grain  Rust  Epidemic  of  1904. 

Tomatoes. 

Fungous  Diseases  of  the  Cranberry. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XXVIII. 

Miscellaneous  Cotton  Insects  in  Texas. 

Canadian  Field  Peas. 

Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXIX. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XXX. 

Forest  Planting  and  Farm  Management 

The  Production  of  Good  Seed  Cora. 

Spraying  for  Cucumber  and  Melon  Diseases. 

Okra:  Its  Culture  and  Uses. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XXXI. 

The  Guinea  Fowl. 

Preparation  of  Cement  Concrete. 

Incubation  and  Incubators. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XXXII. 

Citrus  Fruit  Growing  in  the  Gulf  States. 

The  Corrosion  of  Fence  Wire. 

Butter  Making  on  the  Farm. 

An  Example  of  Model  Farming. 

Fungicides  and  Their  Use  in  Preventing  Dis- 
eases of  Fruits. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XXXm. 

Renovation  of  Wom-out  Soils. 

Saccharine  Sorghums  for  Forage. 

The  Lawn. 

Cereal  Breakfast  Foods. 

The  Prevention  of  Stinking  Smut  of  Wheat 
and  Loose  Smut  of  Oats. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XXXIV 

Maple  Sugar  and  Sirap. 

The  Germination  of  Seed  Com. 

Cucumbers. 

The  Home  Vegetable  Garden. 

Preparation  of  Vegetables  for  the  Table. 

SoirFertility. 

Texas  or  Tick  Fever  and  Its  Prevention. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XXX  V. 

Seed  of  Red  Clover  and  Its  Impurities. 
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262.  Bxperiment  Station  Work— XXXVI. 
26S«  Practical  Information  for  Beginners  in  Irri- 
gation. 
264.  The  Brown-tail  Moth  and  How  to  Control  It. 

266.  Management  of  Soils  to  Conserve  Moisture. 

267.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXVII. 

269.  Indns^al  Alcohol:  Uses  and  Statistics. 

270.  Modem  Conveniences  for  the  Farm  Home. 

271.  Foraf  e  Crop  Practices  in  Western  Oregon 

ana  Western  Washington. 

272.  A  Sneeessful  Hog  and  Seed-corn  Farm. 
278.  BxperlmentStation  Work— XXXVIII. 

274.  Flax  Oolture. 

275.  The  Qipsy  Moth  and  How  to  Control  It. 

276.  BxperimentStation  Work— XXXIX. 

277.  Alcohol  and  Gasoline  in  Farm  Engines. 

278.  Leguminous  Crops  for  Qreen  Manuring. 

279.  A  Method  of  Eradicating  Johnson  Grass. 

280.  A  Profltahle  Tenant  Dairy  Farm. 

281.  Experiment  Station  Work— XL. 

282.  Celery. 

288.  Spraylnff  for  Apple  Diseases  and  the  Codling 

Moth  In  the  Ozarks. 
284.  Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies  of  the  Grape 

East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

286.  Comparative  Value  of  Whole  Cotton  Seed 

and  Cotton-seed  MeaUn  FertUidng Cotton. 

287.  Poultry  Management.  ^ 

288.  Nonsaccharine  Sorghums. 

289.  Beans. 

290.  The  Cotton  Bollworm. 

291.  Evaporation  of  Apples. 

292.  Cost  of  Filling  SUos. 
298.  Use  of  Fruit  as  Food. 

294.  Farm  Practice  in  Columbia  Basin  Uplands. 

295.  Potatoes  and  Other  Root  Crops  as  Food. 

296.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLI. 

298.  Food  Value  of  Com  and  Com  Products. 

299.  Diversified  Farming  Under  the  Plantation 

System. 

801.  Home-ffrown  Tea. 

802.  Sea  Island  Cotton:  Its  Culture,  Improve- 

ment, and  Diseases. 

808.  Com  Harvesting  Machinery. 

804.  Growing  and  Curing  Hops. 

805.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLII. 

806.  Dodder  in  Relation  to  Farm  Seeds. 

807.  Roselle:  Its  Culture  and  Uses. 

809.  Experiment  Station  Work— XUn. 

810.  A  Successful  Alabama  Diversiflcatlon  Farm. 

811.  Sand-clay  and  Bumt-clay  Roads. 

812.  A  Successful  Southern  Hay  Farm. 
818.  Harvesting  and  Storing  Com. 

814.  A  Method  of  Breeding  Early  Cotton  to  Es- 
cape Boll- weevil  Damage. 

816.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLIV. 

817.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLV. 

818.  Cowpeas. 

820.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLVI. 

821.  The  Use  of  the  Split-log  Draff  on  Earth  Roads. 

822.  Milo  as  a  Dry-laud  Grain  Crop. 

828.  Clover  Farming  on  the  Sandy  Jack-pine 
Lands  of  the  North. 

824.  Sweet  Potatoes. 

825.  Small  Farms  in  the  Com  Belt 

826.  Building  Up  a  Run-down  Cotton  Plantation. 

828.  Silver  Fox  Farming. 

829.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLVII. 

880.  Deer  Farming  in  the  United  States. 

881.  Forage  Crops  for  Hogs  in  Kansas  and  Okla- 

homa. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

WasUngton,  D.  (7.,  March  6,  1907. 
Sm:  We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  paper  entitled 
'*  Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies  of  the  Grape  East  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains," prepared  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Quaintance,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy, and  Dr.  C.  L;  Shear,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

This  bulletin  treats  of  the  principal  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of 
the  American  varieties  of  grapes,  giving  the  most  successful  methods  of 
treatment  at  present  known.  It  first  states  the  nature  of  the  insect 
enemies  and  the  means  of  controlling  them,  then  discusses  the  fungous 
parasites,  including  treatment,  and  in  conclusion  gives  an  account  of 
spraying  apparatus,  with  directions  for  applying  spray  mixtures. 
The  reason  for  the  joint  publication  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  reme- 
dial measures  used  in  combating  the  insects  and  the  fungous  parasites 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  applications  can  be  combined  and  there- 
by result  in  a  great  reduction  in  cost  of  time  and  labor.  We  recom- 
mend the  publication  of  this  paper  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin. 
Respectfully, 

L.  O.  Howard, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology^ 
B.  T.  Galloway, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry . 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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B.  P.  I.-*I7. 

mSECT  AND  FUNGOUS  ENEMIES  OF  THE  GRAPE 
EAST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


INSECT  ENEMIES. 

All  of  the  important  insect  enemies  of  the  grape  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  are  native  American  species,  feeding  originally,  as 
they  do  at  the  present  day,  on  various  wild  species  of  grapes  and 
related  plants.  With  the  planting  of  vineyards  and  the  extension  of 
the  grape-growing  industry  many  species  attacked  also  the  cultivated 
varieties,  and  some  few  have  become  exceedingly  troublesome  pests. 
Perhaps  no  horticultural  crop  so  well  illustrates  the  serious  loss  which 
may  result  from  native  species  of  insects  attacking  cultivated  varieties 
of  their  natural  wild  food  plants  as  does  the  grape.  As  a  rule,  varieties 
with  a  preponderance  in  parentage  of  the  European  grape  {Vitis 
vinifera)  are  not  vigorous  growers  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States 
and  suffer  to  a  greater  degree  from  insect  attack  than  varieties  with 
parentage  of  American  vines.  But  these  latter  are  not  exempt 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  insects,  are  equally  subject  to 
attack.  The  principal  exception  to  be  noted  is  the  grape  phylloxera, 
an  aphide  or  '  'plant  louse  "  which  infests  the  roots  and  also  the  leaves 
of  the  grape  and  is  especially  injurious  to  vinifera  or  European  varieties. 
Several  species  of  American  grapes  and  some  of  their  hybrids  and 
varieties,  and  other  kinds  to  a  less  degree,  are  resistant  to  attack  from 
this  insect,  and  these  are  used  as  grafting  stock  for  vinifera  varieties  in 
California  and  Europe,  where  the  insect  has  been  and  is  especially 
troublesome.  It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  species  or  varieties 
of  American  grapes  are  resistant  to  the  grape  root-worm  also,  and 
although  there  is  no  evidence  bearing  on  the  question,  the  matter  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  careful  investigation. 

Of  the  two  himdred  or  more  species  of  insects  known  to  feed  upon 
the  grape  in  the  United  States,  those  treated  herein  include,  with  the 
exception  of  the  phylloxera,  those  of  principal  importance,  namely, 
the  grape  root-worm,  grape  berry  moth,  grape  cim5uUo,  grape  leaf- 
hopper,  grape  leaf-folder,  grapevine  flea-beetle,  and  rose-chafer. 
Grape  insects  are  not  less  amenable  to  treatment  than  insect  pests  of 
other  fruit  crops,  and  the  vineyardist  may  confidently  expect  to  be 

Note. — A  list  giving  the  titles  of  all  Farmers*  Bulletins  available  for  distribu- 
tion will  be  sent  free  upon  application  to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agricoltore. 
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able  to  keep  them  under  control  by  the*  appUcation  of  the  remedies 
herem  recommended.  As  the  reader  will  learn  in  the  following  pages, 
the  principal  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  the  grape  may  be  controlled 
with  material  reduction  of  cost  by  timely  and  thorough  appUcations  of 
a  combined  insecticide  and  fungicide  used  in  the  form  of  a  Uquid  spray. 
As  in  the  control  of  most  other  insect  pests,  cultiu*al  methods  are  of 
very  great  importance.  Vines  kept  in  a  vigorous,  healthy  condition 
by  cultivations  and  fertilization  are  much  better  able  to  withstand 
insect  attack  than  those  grown  under  conditions  of  neglect. 

THE  GBAPB  BOOT-WOBM. 

The  grape  root-worm  (Fidia  viticida  Walsh),  as  the  name  indicates 
infests  the  roots  of  the  grape,  devouring  more  or  less  completely  the 
smaller  roots  and  rootlets  and  eating  pits  or  burrows  into  the  outer 
portion  of  the  larger  roots.  It  is  the  larva  of  a  small,  hairy,  chest- 
nut-brown beetle  which  makes  its  appearance  in  vineyards  at  about 
the  close  of  the  blooming  period  of  such  varieties  of  grapes  as  Con- 
cord, Niagara,  Catawba,  and  Delaware.  The  beetles  feed  freely  on  the 
upper  sunace  of  the  leaf,  eating  a  series  of  patches  or  holes  through 
to  the  lower  surface,  thus  producing  characteristic  chain-Kke  feed- 
ing marks,  as  shown  in  figure  1  at  h,  by  which  their  presence  in 
vineyards  may  be  readily  detected.  The  mjury  to  the  foliage,  how- 
ever, is  quite  unimportant  compared  to  the  work  of  the  larvse  on 
the  roots.  When  tne  larv»  are  abimdant  the  vines  may  be  killed 
in  the  course  of  a  season  or  two,  but  usually  the  plants  will  live 
longer,  though  making  but  a  feeble  growth  and  failing  to  produce 
profitable  crops.  The  death  of  vines  or  the  gradual  failure  of  a  vine- 
yard should  call  for  an  examination  of  the  foUage  for  the  feeding 
marks  of  the  beetles  and  of  the  roots  for  the  work  of  the  larvae  on 
these  parts. 

Distribution  and  Destruotiveness. 

The  grape  root-worm,  or  grapevine  Fidia,  is  without  doubt  a 
native  species,  feeding  originfuly  on  wild  grapes,  as  it  does  at  the 
present  time.  In  addition  to  cultivated  varieties  of  grapes  it  has 
also  been  recorded  as  feeding  on  the  Virginia  creeper  (.Ampelopsis 
cmnquefolia)  and  the  American  red-bud  {(Jercis  canadensis).  In  the 
uterature  of  the  species  it  is  said  to  occur  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
EUnois,  Kentuclrjr,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  In  1892 
Doctor  Horn  gave  the  distribution  of  the  insect  as  from  the  **  Middle 
States  to  Dakota,  Florida,  and  Texas."  According  to  the  records  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  the  insect  occurs  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  North  CaroHna,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  California.  The  species  is  therefore  widely 
distributed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
occurs  also  in  California. 

This  insect  first  came  into  notice  as  a  pest  of  cultivated  grapes  in 
1866,  in  Kentuc^,  by  reason  of  injury  to  the  foliage  caused  by  the 
adults  or  beetles.  Tnis  attack  was  tne  subject  of  a  short  note  by 
Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh  in  the  Practical  Entomologist.*    The  following 


a  Practical  Entomologiflt,  Vol.  1,  p.  99  (1866). 
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year  the  species  was  described  by  Mr.  Walsh  and  given  the  name  it 
still  bears.*  Riley  in  1879,  in  his  First  Report  on  the  Injurious 
Insects  of  Missouri,  regarded  the  insect  as  one  of  the  worst  pests  of 
the  vine  in  that  State,  where  it  occurred  abundantly  and  was  mis- 
caUed  the  rose  bug  {Macrodactylus  auhsjnnosus).  In  1893  and 
subsequently  the  insect  became  very  injurious  in  vineyards  in 
northern  Ohio,  and  was  carefully  investigated  bv  Prof.  F.  M.  Web- 
ster,^ who  showed  that  the  larvae  or  grubs  of  the  beetle  fed  upon  the 
roots  of  the  vine,  causing  much  more  serious  damage  than  was  caused 
hj  the  beetles  in  feeding  upon  the  foliage.  In  1900  the  insect  was 
discovered  by  Professor  Slingerland  *^  to  occur  in  injurious,  numbers 
in  vineyards  in  the  Chautauqua  grape  belt  in  western  New  York, 
and  during  the  three  or  four  years  lollowing  was  carefully  studiea 
by  him  and  also  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  and  effective  remedial  measures 
.  were  devised  by  extensive  practical  exoeriments.  At  the  present 
time  the  grape  root-worm  continues  to  oe  a  pest  of  importance  in 
the  vinevards  of  northern  Ohio,  the  Erie  grape  belt  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Chautauqua  region  of  western  New  1  ork.  Throughout  these 
regions  the  insect  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  diminishing  in  importance, 
in  part  through  natural  agencies  but  more  especially  following  ade- 
quate cultivation  of  vineyards  and  the  use  or  sprays. 

The  insect  thrives  best  in  vineyards  which  are  neglected;  in  the 
absence  of  cultivation  and  timely  sprajdng  it  is  likely  to  become  a  seri- 
ous pest  in  any  vineyard  throughout  its  range  of  distribution.  This  is 
especially  the  case  m  U^ht.  sandy  soils  and  in  regions  where  grape 
growing  is  a  considerable  maustry. 

Description  and  Life  History. 

Adult. — ^The  beetle,  or  parent  insect  of  the  grape  root-worm,  is  shown 
enlarged  at  a,  figure  1.  It  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  rather 
stout,  with  long  legs,  the  body  brownish  in  color  and  covered  with 
grayish  white  hairs.  The  adults  make  their  apmearance  in  vineyards 
beginning  about  the  close  of  the  blooming  pericKl  of  the  vines,  which  in 
the  New  1  ork,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  grape  districts,  during  normal 
seasons,  will  be  from  about  tne  15th  to  about  the  20th  of  Jime.  The 
great  majority  of  beetles  will  appear  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  or  July,  though  a  few  will  be  coining  out 
during  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  stragglers  may  appear  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  later.  In  a  given  locaUty  there  will  be  some  variation  in 
the  time  of  appearance,  which  will  be  earlier  on  light,  sandy  soils  or 
warmer  locations  and  later  on  heavier  soils.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  after  emergence  the  beetles  begin  to  feed,  eating  rows  of  holes  in 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  as  shown  in  figure  1  at  h.  After  some 
days  of  feeding  the  females  berin  to  deposit  eggs,  the  number  for  an 
individual  female  varying  considerably.  Doctor  Felt  **  has  obtained  e^- 
laying  records  of  156,  342,  and  902  eggs,  respectively,  for  three  iimi- 
vidufOs,  and  the  averages  per  insect  from  tnree  lots  of  insects  kept  imder 
observation  were  141,  192,  and  488,  respectively,  the  average  for  the 
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entire  number  being  nearly  175  eggs  per  female.  According  to  the 
same  writer,  about  45  per  cent  of  the  eggs  of  the  individuals  above  men- 
tioned were  deposited  dining  the  first  two  weeks,  and  73  per  cent  of  the 
entire  niunber  were  deposited  during  the  first  month  after  emergence. 
Beetles  are  to  be  found  on  the  vines  during  a  considerable  period,  owing 
to  their  longevity  and  to  an  irregularity  in  emergence,  though,  as 
stated,  oviposition  is  largely  done  during  the  three  or  four  weeks  fol- 


Fio.  1.— Grape  root-wonn  (Fidia  vUicida):  a,  Adult  or  beetle;  b,  eggs  on  cane,  about  natural  size;  c, 
eggs,  enlarged;  d,  full-«rown  larva;  e,  pupa;  /,  f,a,  roots  of  grape,  showing  Injury  by  larvae;  *. 
grape  leaf,  showing  characteristic  chain-like  feeding  marks  made  by  beetles,  a,  c,  d,  t,  Mucb 
enlarged;  6,  g,  about  natural  size;  /,  h,  reduced. 

lowing  emergence.  Upon  being  disturbed  many  of  the  beetles  will  lose 
their  hold  upon  the  vines  and  f dl  to  the  ground  m  their  efforts  to  escape 
detection.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  fact,  as  explained  later, 
to  collect  the  insects  &om  the  vines  by  jarring. 

Egg. — ^Eegs  are  deposited  in  patches  usually  from  25  to  40,  some- 
times less.  But  rarely  more,  according  to  Slingerland,  mostly  under  the 
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bark  of  last  year's  wood,  and  may  occur  quite  generally  over  the  canes, 
some  quite  near  to  the  upper  wire  of  the  trellis.  As  stated  by  Professor 
Webster*,  700  eggs  were  found  on  a  single  vine,  and  225  eggs  from  a 
section  of  a  cane  out  16  inches  long.  The  eggs  are  nearly  cyBndrical  in 
shape,  tapering  at  each  end ;  whitish  when  m«t  laid,  but  soon  becoming 
yellowish  in  color.  The  eggs  are  about  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  more  or  less  concentrically  arranged  in  patches.  From  9  to 
12  days  are  required  for  the  eegs  to  hatch.  See  figure  1,  at  J  and  c, 
showing  e^s  on  grape  cane  ana  more  enlarged. 

larva.— On  hatching,  the  larvcB  drop^  to  the  groimd.  At  this  time 
they  are  about  one-seventeenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  from  their 
small  size  are  readily  able  to  find  their  way  through  the  soil.  Although 
the  powers  of  locomotion  and  endurance  of  the  joung  larvse  are  con- 
siderable, to  enable  them  to  overcome  diflSculties  m  reaching  their  food, 
many  doubtless  fail  to  do  so  and  perish.  When  established  on  the  roots, 
however,  the  grubs  feed  freely  and  grow  rapidly.  By  fall  the  majority 
of  them  will  be  full-grown  or  nearly  so.  upon  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  they  descena  into  the  earth  several  inches,  a  few  as  much  as  a 
foot  below  the  surface,  and  here  construct  oval  earthen  cells  in  which 
they  pass  the  winter.  With  the  approach  of  warm  weather  the  larvae 
ascend  to  a  point  near  the  surface,  tne  immatiu'e  ones  completing  their 

Eowth,  ana  the  pupal  stage  is  entered  mostly  from  about  2  to  3  inches 
low  the  surface  of  the  sod  and  within  a  radius  of  1 J  to  2  feet  from  the 
base  of  the  vine.  The  full-grown  larva  is  about  five-ei^ths  of  an  inch 
long,  the  hodj  whitish,  restmg  in  a  curved  position.  The  head  is  yel- 
lowish brown  in  color,  with  a  transverse  diameter  somewhat  less  tnan 
that  of  the  body.  The  spiracles  or  breathing  pores  along  each  side  are 
well  marked,  varying  from  light  to  yellowish  brown  in  color.  As  shown 
in  figure  1,  at  d,  the  insect  m  this  stage  resembles  in  miniature  one  of 
the  common  wnite  grubs,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
dark  food  material  in  the  abdomen  of  the  latter. 

Pupa. — ^The  full-grown  larva  prepares  an  earthen  cell,  within  which 
it  shortly  changes  to  the  pupa  or  turtle^'  stage.  In  this  condition 
the  insect  is  soft  and  helpless,  and  the  earthen  cells  are  readily  broken 
open  and  the  pupae  crushed  or  otherwise  killed  by  stirring  the  soil.  As 
stated,  the  majority  of  the  larvae  pupate  about  2  or  3  inches  below  the 
siu^ace  of  the  ground,  and  this  makes  possible  their  destruction  in 
large  numbers  by  timely  cultivations,  as  will  be  explained  imder 
the  discussion  of  remedies.  Pupation  is  perhaps  at  its  height  just 
before  the  blossoms  of  the  grape  begin  to  open,  but  the  vineyardist 
may  determine  the  period  witn  exactness  by  examining  the  earth 
around  the  base  of  infested  vines  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  pupae 
and  larvae  present.  Throughout  the  Chautauqua,  Erie,  and  Ohio 
grape  belts,  during  normal  seasons,  the  insects  will  be  in  the  pupal 
stage  in  maximimi  numbers  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of 
June,  varving  somewhat,  however,  according  to  season  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  being  earlier  on  sandy  and  later  on  clay  soils.  The 
pupa  is  shown  in  figure  1  at  e.  It  is  from  one^f ourth  to  one-third  of  an 
men  long,  whitish  in  color,  but  with  a  pinkish  coloration  about  the 
head,  thorax,  and  caudal  portion.  On  the  head,  body,  and  append- 
ages are  spines,  as  shown  m  the  figure.  The  pupal  stage  lasts  about 
two  weeks. 
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Natural  Bnemies. 

No  parasitic  enemies  of  the  beetles,  pup®,  or  larv®  are  recorded,  but 
Professor  Webster,  in  Ohio,  has  bred  from  tne  eggs  two  species  of  small 
hymenopterous  wasps,  namely,  FidioUaJlavipes  Ashin..,  And  Brachy- 
stichafiaix  Ashm.,  which  he  loimd  to  be  doine  most  excellent  work. 
The  former  parasite  was  also  bred  from  e^s  oy  Slingerland  in  New 
York  State  m  1905.  Eggs  are  also  attacked  by  two  or  three  species 
of  small  mites,  which  destroy  them  by  extracting  the  contents.  The 
common  little  brown  ant,  Ixisius  hrunneus  var.  mienuSj  also  has  been 
observed  to  feed  upon  the  eggs,  and  several  predaceous  insects  were 
foimd  by  Dr.  E.  r .  Felt  in  the  course  of  his  field  work  in  New  York 
occurring  in  the  soil  infested  by  root-worms,  and  he  thought  it  prob- 
able that  these  preyed  upon  this  species.  The  beetles  are  no  aoubt 
fed  upon  by  insectivorous  birds  and  barnyard  fowls,  which  also  are 
known  to  feed  upon  the  pup»  exposed  in  cultivating. 

Treatment. 

The  insect  may  be  fought  in  three  important  ways,  namely,  by 
poisoning  the  adults  with  an  arsenical  spray,  jarring  them  from  the 
vines  onto  sheets,  and  destroying  the  pupae  m  the  sou  by  cultivation. 

Poisoning. — Shortly  after  emergence  the  beetles  begin  to  feed  upon 
the  foliage,  eating  holes  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  grape  leaves,  and 
hence  may  be  readily  poisonea.  The  use  of  poisons  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Marlatt*  in  1895,  while  Messrs.  Slingerland  and 
Johnson  have  shown  by  extensive  practical  experiments  that  the 
numbers  of  the  pest  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  this  way,  and  that 
poisoning  in  conjunction  witn  cultivation,  to  be  later  mentioned, 
affords  almost  complete  protection  from  its  injuries.  To  be  effective, 
however,  the  poisoned  spray  must  be  applied  at  the  right  times  and 
with  great  thoroughness.  The  beetles  begin  to  put  in  an  appearance 
at  about  the  close  of  the  blooming  period.  Careful  watch  snould  be 
kept,  and  upon  the  first  signs  of  the  chain-like  feeding  marks  on  the 
leaves  the  vines  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  a  poison.  A  sec- 
ond application  should  be  made  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  These  appli- 
cations are  intended  to  poison  the  newly  emerged  beetles  during  their 
first  feeding  and  before  they  have  deposited  their  eggs  to  any  extent. 
If  applications  be  delayed  two  or  three  weeks  beyond  the  time  indi- 
cated, a  considerable  percentage  of  the  eggs  will  have  been  deposited, 
and  the  treatments  will  lose  much  of  their  value.  Vineyardists 
having  this  pest  to  contend  with  should  not  make  the  mistake  of 
spraymg  a  little  too  late,  but  should  have  everything  in  readiness  to 
begin  applications  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  beetles.  The 
beetles  plainly  avoid  feeding  on  foliage  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
or  arsenate  of  lead,  seeking  the  unsprayed  leaves  as  much  as  possible. 
It  is  therefore  especially  necessary  to  make  applications  with  great  thor- 
oughness, poisoning  as  nearly  as  possible  the  upper  surface  of  every 
leai,  so  tnat  the  beetles  will  be  poisoned  or  forced  to  leave  the  vines 
for  food.  This  desired  thoroughness  of  treatment  is  not  obtained  as  a 
rule  by  vineyardists,  and  greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  this  work. 
In  commercial  vineyards  the  tendency  will  be  to  hurry  through  the 
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work,  covering  12  or  15  acres  per  day,  using  an  insu£Scient  amount  of 
spray.  With  the  spraying  machinery  in  common  use  7  to  8  acres  per 
day  is  about  all  that  may  be  covered  with  the  desired  thoroughness, 
and  about  125  gallons  of  spray  mixtiu*e  should  be  applied  per  acre. 
In  spraying  for  the  grape  root-worm,  the  poison  should  always  be 
applied  in  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  is  used  in  the  control  of  fungous 
diseases,  as  elsewhere  considered  in  this  bulletin.  The  several  arsenical 
poisons  which  may  be  used  are  discussed  on  pages  26  and  27. 

Destruction  of  beetles  by  larring. — ^Doctor  Felt  has  made  extensive 
practical  tests  of  jarring  tne  b^tles  from  the  vines  and  catching 
them  on  sheets  or  special  forms  of  catchers  nm  under  the  plants  or 
alon^  the  rows,  ana  considers  this  to  be  an  effective  plan  of  con- 
trolling the  j)est,  the  jarring  of  the  vines  causing  many  of  the 
beetles  to  fall  in  their  efforts  &>  escape  detection.     A  sheet  of  canvas 

K laced  on  the  ground  beneath  the  vines  will  serve  to  catch  the  beetles, 
ut  where  woi^  of  this  kind  is  done  on  a  large  scale  special  apparatus 
must  be  provided.  There  is  room  for  consiaerable  ingenuity  in  con- 
structing catchers  that  will  suit  individual  conditions.  Concerning 
the  value  of  jarring.  Doctor  Felt  says:**  "Our  experience  with  coP 
lectors  has  demonstrated  the  practicabiUty  of  catching  the  beetles, 
and  we  recommend  this  operation  for  all  badly  infestea  sections,  ana 
that  the  collecting  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  beetles  appear  on  the  vines 
in  any  numbers,  say  where  there  are  12  or  15  on  one.  The  operation 
should  then  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  5  to  7  days  till  the  vines  have 
been  gone  over  two.  three,  or  four  times,  depending  somewhat  on  the 
number  of  insects  wrdch  are  captured.  It  will  be  found  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  catch  the  beetles  on  warm  days,  when  it  should  be  done,  than 
in  cool  weather." 

Dettruetion  of  pupa  by  cultivation. — While  the  ^rape  root-worm 
may  be  present  in  well  cultivated  vineyards,  it  is  much  less 
destructive  than  in  vineyards  which  receive  mdifferent  cultivation  or 
total  neglect.  It  has  long  been  known  that  much  good  may  be  done 
in  controlling  insects  which  live  underground  by  breaking  open  their 
pupal  cells  and  crushing  or  otherwise  killing  the  helpless  pupie. 
The  importance  of  this  work  in  the  destruction  of  pups  of  the  grape 
root-worm  was  fibrst  pointed  out  by  Professor  Slingerland  in  his 
studies  of  this  pest  in  the  Chautauqua  grape  belt,  and  subsequent 
experiments,  confirmed  by  practical  expenence,  have  shown  that  this 
is  a  very  important  method  of  reducing  the  numbers  of  insects.  After 
the  larvae  have  become  full  grown  the  great  majority  pupate  but  2  or 
3  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  mostly  within  a  radius  of 
1^  or  2  feet  from  the  base  of  the  vine.  In  this  stage  the  insects  are 
quite  helpless,  and  are  killed  in  large  numbers  by  a  tnorough  breaking 
up  of  the  soil  around  the  base  of  thb  plants.  As  stated,  the  insect  wifi 
be  in  the  pupal  stage  in  maximum  numbers  just  before  the  period  of 
blooming  of  the  vines,  and  the  cultivating  should  be  done  at  tnis  time. 
In  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  grape  districts  this  will  be 
about  the  middle  of  June,  the  time  varyingsomewhat  according  to  the 
character  of  the  season  and  of  the  soil.  The  details  of  this  work  are 
very  important  and  require  explanation. 

With  the  last  cultivation  in  the  fall  the  earth  should  be  thrown  to 
the  vines  on  each  side,  forming  a  ridge  along  the  row.     The  following 
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spring  the  larv»  in  making  their  way  toward  the  surface  of  the  soil  to 
pupate  will  mostly  work  up  in  this  ndge  of  earth,  above  the  surface  of 
the  roots,  and  there  enter  the  pupal  stage.  The  cxiltivation  of  the 
vineyard  in  the  spring  should  be  so  adjusted  that  this  ridge  of  earth 
may  be  thrown  away  from  the  vines  when  most  of  the  insects  are  in 
the  pupal  stage,  as  one  of  the  regular  cultivations.  An  implement 
known  as  a  '^orse-hoe,''  generally  used  in  vineyards,  may  be  em- 
ployed to  great  advantage  m  this  work;  but  as  it  is  not  practicable  to 
remove  the  earth  from  immediately  aroimd  the  vine  owmg  to  danger 
of  injury,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  horse-hoe  at  once  and  remove 
the  eartn  with  a  hand-hoe.  The  latter  work  is  also  done  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  vineyard  treatment  to  keep  down  weeds  and  grass,  and  is 
timed  so  as  to  supplement  the  plowing  with  the  horse-hoe  for  the  insect. 
Following  the  removal  of  the  ridge  or  earth  from  along  the  vines,  it  is 
well  to  keep  the  groimd  stirred  at  frequent  intervals  by  means  of  a 
cultivator  to  further  insure  the  destruction  of  the  pup». 

GBAPE  BEBBY  MOTH. 

The  larva  of  the  grape  berry  moth  (Polychrosis  viteana  Clem.) 
infests  the  berry  or  fniit  of  the  grape.  The  first  generation  attacks 
and  webs  together  the  grape  clusters  even  before  the  blossoms  open 
or  soon  after  the  grapes  are  set.  Later-appearing  larv»  bore  into  the 
green  or  ripening  fruit  and  produce  a  purplish  spot  much  resembling 
m  appearance  the  injury  due  to  the  black-rot  fun^s,  with  which  it  is 
freauently  confused.  Within  the  fruit  the  larvae  reed  on  the  pulp  and 
seeas,  passing  from  one  grape  to  another,  and  several  of  these  aiscol- 
ored  and  shnveling  berries  will  often  be  found  more  or  less  webbed 
together  with  numerous  particles  of  larval  excrement,  and  sticky 
with  exuding  grape  juice.  Other  insects  attack  the  fruit  of  the  grape, 
such  as  the  grape-seed  insect  (Isosoma  vitis  Saunders),  whose  larvse 
feed  on  the  seeds,  causing  the  berries  to  shrivel  late  in  the  summer, 
and  the  grape  curculio  (OraponiiLS  iridequalis  Say),  whose  injury 
closely  resemoles  that  of  the  grape  berry  moth  and  is  considered  on  a 
later  page.  But  the  principal  cause  of  wormv  grapes  throughout  the 
country  is  the  larva  of  the  species  under  consideration.  Untu  recently 
it  was  thought  that  our  grape  berry  moth  was  introduced  from 
Europe  many  years  figo.  But  Messrs.  Slingerland  and  Kearfott  have 
shown,**  by  careful  study  of  this  insect  and  related  species,  that  the 
insect  infesting  American  vineyards  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Euro- 
pean form  (Polychrosis  hotrana  Schiff).  These  gentlemen  have  also 
shown  that  the  American  grape  berry  moth  does  not  feed  upon  sumac, 
as  was  formerly  held,  and  consider  it  very  probable  that  tne  grape  is 
the  sole  food  of  this  species.  This  important  fact  greatly  simplifies 
the  question  of  its  control,  for  if  the  species  had  other  rood  plants 
vineyards  would  be  reinfested  from  outside  sources  despite  thorough 
treatments. 

Distribution  and  Destructiveness. 

The  American  grape  berry  moth  occurs  from  Canada  south  to  the 
Gxilf  and  westward  to  California.  It  is  very  generally  distributed  over 
this  area,  and  wherever  the  grape  is  grown  it  is  more  than  Ukely  to  be 
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found.  For  a  number  of  years  the  pest  has  been  troublesome  in  Ohio 
vineyards,  and  also  more  or  less  locally  in  the  Erie  grape  belt  and  in 
New  York  State.  In  1902,  according  to  Slingerland,  it  was  destruc- 
tive all  through  the  Chautauqua  grape  belt,  and  was  equally  destruc- 
tive through  a  large  part  of  this  area  during  the  two  succeeaing  years. 
At  the  present  time  the  insect  is  destructive  in  individual  vineyards 
here  and  there  throughout  the  Chautauqua,  Erie,  and  northern  Ohio 

Sape  districts,  causing  a  loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually, 
some  vineyards  a  loss  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  hot 
infrequent,  and  in  occasional  instances  the  destruction  of  the  fruit  is 
practically  complete. 

Description  and  liife  History. 

The  grape  berry  moth  is  small,  the  wings  expanding  not  quite  one- 
half  incn.  The  general  color  is  purplish  brown,  the  wmgs  with  mark- 
ings as  shown  in  figure  2 .  Moths  appear  in  the  spring  from  hibernating 
pupsB,  beginning  about  the  time  tne  shoots  of  the  grape  are  pushing 
out,  and  continuing  to  emerge  for  some  weeks.  The  earlier-appearing 
individuals  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  blossom  clusters,  while  those  com- 
ing out  after  the  blossoms  are  shed  oviposit  on  the  clusters  of  young 
grapes. 

The  minute  scalelike  eggs  of  the  first  brood  of  moths  are  difficult 
to  find,  as  at  this  time  they  are  relatively  scarce,  but  may  be  readily 
detected  during  summer  as  a  glistening  or  whitish  spot  on  the  surface 
of  the  berries.  The  larvae  of  the  first  generation  feed  upon  the  blos- 
soms and  small  berries,  webbing  them  together  more  or  less  and 
producing  a  more  or  less  ragged  bunch  of  grapes,  or  the  cluster  may 
be  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  capabilities  of  the  larvse  for  injiirv 
at  this  time  are  thus  seen  to  be  mucn  greater  than  is  the  case  with 
larvae  of  the  later  broods,  by  which  individual  berries  are  attacked. 
The  spring  brood,  however,  is  usually  quite  small;  evidently  there  is 
a  heavy  mortality  of  the  insect  during  the  preceding  fall  and  winter. 
About  3  weeks  are  required  for  a  larva  to  complete  its  growth  in 
summer,  when  it  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  slender, 
light  greenish  to  piirplish  in  color,  the  head  slightly  bilobed,  greenish 
above,  and  brownish  in  front,  the  thoracic  feet  blackish.  When 
ready  to  pupate  the  larvae  go  to  the  leaves,  and  a  small  portion  is  cut 
loose,  except  alon^  one  side,  and  bent  over  and  fastened  down  with 
silk.  Beneath  this  a  thin,  whitish,  silken  cocoon  is  spun,  and  in  3 
to  4  days  the  larva  changes  to  a  light  greenish  brown  pupa,  from 
which  the  moth  will  emerge  in  some  12  to  14  days.  Tne  larva 
and  curious  cocoon  and  pupa  are  shown  in  figure  2,  considerablj 
enlarged.  Moths  of  the  second  and  later  generations  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  developing  grape  berries,  and  the  resulting  larvae  bore 
into  these,  feeding  on  the  pulp  and  seeds,  the  entrance  point  of  the 
berry  being  marked  by  a  purplish  spot,  which  renders  their  detection 
fiuite  easy.  In  the  Chautauqua  and  Erie  grape  belts,  and  probably 
in  northern  Ohio,  moths  of  tne  second  generation  will  begin  coming 
out  and  ovipositing  about  the  first  week  or  ten  day's  of  July,  continu- 
ing for  some  weeks,  the  first  and  second  broods  overlapping.  By 
this  time  the  insects  will  have  increased  greatly  in  numbers,  and  the 
larvaB  will  be  attacking  almost  exclusively  the  berries  of  the  grape, 
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for  which  reason  their  work  is  much  more  conspicuous.  Second- 
brood  larvffi  infest  the  grape  during  July  and  August,  the  later- 
appearing  individuals  probably  not  developing  to  moths  but  hiber- 
natinjg  in  the  pupal  condition.  Man^  of  the  earlier-appearing  insects 
of  this  brood  appear  to  complete  their  life  cycle,  and  moths  develop, 
giving  rise  to  a  third  generation  of  larvae.  According  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Fred  Johnson,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  at  North 
East.  Pa.,  practically  a  full  third  brood  was  produced  during  1906. 
On  September  7,  according  to  this  observer,  larvse  one-third  to  one- 
half  grown  were  very  numerous,  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  ber- 
ries m  many  clusters  having  been  injured.  Egg  shells  were  very 
abundant  on  the  fruit,  which  at  this  time  was  beginning  to  color. 
Many  of  the  eggs  had  been  parasitized  by  what  is  probably  Tricho- 
gramma  pretiosa  Riley,  a  minute  hynienopterous  fly  which  oviposits 
m  the  egra  of  many  species  of  lepidopterous  insects.  A  few  larv» 
were  found  in  berries  by  Mr.  Johnson  as  late  as  October  17,  though 
practically  all  of  the  larv»  had  left  the  fruit.  They  were  found 
mostly  on  the  leaves,  which  had  already  fallen  to  the  ground,  where 


Fio.  2.— Orape  berry  moth  (PaiychroHa  tfUeana) :  a.  Adult  or  moth;  b,  larva;  c,  pupa;  d,  folded  leaf, 
with  piroa  thell  projecting  from  case  out  from  toe  leaf;  /,  grapes,  showing  injurv,  and  larva  sus- 
pended by  its  silk.    All  much  enlarged,  except  /,  somewhat  reduced.    (From  Marlatt.) 

it  appeared  the  larv»  went  to  pupate,  scarcely  any  being  found  on 
the  loliage  still  attached  to  the  vines.  In  the  Middle  ana  Southern 
States  it  is  inferred  that  there  may  be  each  year  three  full  broods, 
or  perhaps  more,  but  as  yet  the  insect  has  not  been  studied  in  this 
territory. 

Treatment. 

Poisons. — ^The  use  of  arsenical  poisons  against  the  first  brood  of 
the  grape  berry  moth  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Marlatt,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  in  1895.**  Since  this  time  the  recommenda- 
tion has  been  amply  justified  in  the  experience  of  numerous  vine- 
yardists,  who,  in  connection  with  the  fight  against  the  grape  root- 
worm,  found  that  their  early  sprayings  for  this  pest  were  also  con- 
trolling the  grape  berry  moth,  rrofessor  Slingerland  reports  an 
instance  in  wmch  three  timely  applications  of  arsenate  of  lead,  at  the 


a  Yearbook,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1895,  p.  404. 
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rate  of  10  or  12  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water,  gave  almost  absolute 
protection  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  Doctor  Felt  records  *  that  the 
application  of  arsenate  of  lead  along  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  for  the 
grape  root-worm,  shortly  after  the  blossoms  had  fallen  and  before  the 
berries  had  grown  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  50  per 
cent  in  the  injury  to  fruit  by  the  berry  moth. 

While  definite  experiments  with  poisons  in  the  control  of  this  pest 
appear  not  yet  to  nave  been  reported,^  the  experience  above  given 
indicates  their  great  usefulness.  As  would  appear  from  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  insect,  most  effective  work  may  be  done  by  destroying  the 
first  brood  larvae,  which  feed  in  the  clusters  of  blossoms  and  berries. 
The  first  treatment  should  be  made  just  before  the  blossoms  are  ready 
to  open,  and  the  second  just  after  tne  blossoms  have  fallen.  A  third 
treatment  in  a  week  or  ten  days  is  also  advisable  in  badly  infested 
vineyards.  In  all  these  treatments  special  care  should  be  exercised 
to  force  the  spray  well  through  the  clusters  of  blossoms  and  young 
fruit.  It  will  be  noted  that  tne  second  and  third  treatments  for  the 
grape  berry  moth  will  coincide  with  the  first  and  second  treatments 
for  the  grape  root-worm,  and  the  arsenicals  recommended  for  that 
insect  will  oe  equally  satisfactory  for  the  grape  berry  moth.  (See 
page  10.) 

Picking  infested  berries. — This  practice  is  often  followed  by  vine- 
yardists,  and  is  especially  directed  against  larvae  of  the  second  brood. 
The  infested  spotted  green  berries,  which  are  readily  seen,  should  be 
carefully  searcned  for  and  destroved.  •  This  practice  will  lessen  injury 
from  a  possible  later  brood,  and  if  carefully  followed  would  reduce 
the  insects  materially  in  the  vineyard  from  year  to  year. 

Bagging  dusters. — Inclosing  each  cluster  of  grapes  in  a  paper  bag 
soon  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen  should  protect  them  from  injury 
from  second  and  third-brood  larvae,  and  would  also  afford  protection 
from  the  rose-chafer  and  from  black-rot.  This  practice  is  especially 
useful  in  the  small  home  vineyard. 

Gathering  fallen  leaves. — The  fact  that  the  insect  passes  the  winter 
in  fallen  leaves  has  led  to  the  recommendation  that  tnese  be  raked  up 
and  burned.  From  Mr.  Johnson's  observations  it  would  appear 
important  to  collect  these  early  in  the  fall,  as  the  pupae  are  to  be 
found  mostly  on  the  10  or  15  per  cent  of  leaves  which  fall  first,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  collect  those  leaves  more  or  less  imbedded 
in  the  soil.  After  remaining  on  the  ground  for  a  while,  probably 
many  of  the  cocfoons  break  off  from  the  leaves  and  would  thus  not  be 
collected  with  the  leaves.  It  is  probable  also  that  many  of  the 
insects  could  be  destroyed  by  covermg  the  leaves  with  soil  early  in  the 
fall. 

o  Bui.  19,  Office  State  Ent.  of  N.  Y.,  p.  31  (1903). 

b  Since  this  article  was  written,  definite  experiments  in  spraying  for  the  grape  berry 
moth  have  been  reported  by  Profs.  H.  A.  Gossard  and  J.  3.  Houser  in  Circular  63 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  These  gentlemen  have  shown  that  the 
insect  may  be  laigely  controlled  by  three  applications  of  an  arsenical,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  form  of  soap  to  make  the  spray  more  adhesive,  the  time  of  making  appli- 
cations being  practicaUy  as  recommended  above. 
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GBAPE  CTJBCUIJO. 

The  grape  curculio  {Craponius  insequalis  Say)  is  one  of  the  ''snout 
beetles  belonging  in  the  same  family  (Curculionidse)  as  the  so- 
called  plum  curculio.  The  parent  beetle  deposits  her  eges  in  little 
cavities  which  she  eats  into  the  grapes,  and  the  resulting  larvae  feed 
upon  the  pulp  and  seeds,  producing  an  injury  quite  similar  to  that 
done  by  the  grape  berry  moth.  The  beetles  cut  small,  rather  char- 
acteristic holes  in  the  grape  leaves  when  feeding,  and  the  berries  often 
show  a  purplish  coloration  at  the  point  pxmctured  in  egg-laying,  as 
shown  in  figure  3.     If  infested  berries  be  examined  it  wm  be  readily 

possible  to  distin- 
guish between  the 
grape  curculio  and 
the  grape  berry 
moth,  since  the  grubs 
of  the  former  are 
whitish  and  quite 
destitute  of  legs, 
whereas  the  larvae  of 
the  berry  moth  have 
well-developed  legs, 
are  greenisn  in  color, 
quite  agile,  and  likely 
to  escape  quickly 
upon  being  dis- 
turbed. See  figure 
4,  showing,  at  a,  an 
injured  berry;  c,  the 
egg-cavity  and  egg 
beneath  skin  of 
grape ;  and  d,  an  in- 
fested berry  cut  open . 

Distribution  and  Be- 
8tructivenes3. 

The  grape  curculio 
is  a  native  species, 
feeding  originally  on 
the  wild  grape,  as  it 

FiQ.  3.— Grape  leaf,  showing  feeding  marks  of  grape  curculio  beetles,     UOCS    at    tJie    present 
and  buncn  of  grapes  infested  with  larvse.    Somewhat  reducec^.         time.       It    haS     been 

recorded  from  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  and  Nortn  Carolina,  and,  according  to 
Lintner,  it  probably  occurs  in  New  York  State.  The  Bureau  of 
Entomolo^  has  records  of  its  occurrence  in  Pennsylvania,  District  of 
Columbia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Nebraska.  According 
to  Le  Conte  and  Horn,  its  distribution  is  ' ^  Middle,  Southern,  and  West- 
em  States.' '  The  insect  was  described  in  1830  by  Thomas  Say,  but 
it  first  attracted  attention  as  a  grape  pest  in  1853  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.     An  account  of  the  species  was  given  in  1867  by 
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B.  D.  Walsh,  and  comments  were  given  on  its  injuries  in  Illinois,  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky.  Injury  by  this  species  is  more  or  less  local  and  inter- 
mittent. Serious  injury  was  reported  by  G.  R.  Wood  in  1890  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sandusky,  and  in  1891  Professor  Webster  foimd  it  very 
destructive  in  vineyards  in  Franklin  County,  Ark.  For  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years  the  grape  curculio  has  been  very  destructive  in 
many  locaUties  in  West  Virginia,  destroying  in  many  vineyards  a  large 
percentage  of  the  crop.  The  species  has  oeen  carefully  studied  by 
Mr.  Fred  E.  Brooks,  of  the  West  Vii^inia  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  reported  on  in  detail  in  Bulletin  100  of  that  institution. 
As  shown  by  the  experience  in  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  the 
species,  under  certain  conditions,  may  become  a  very  serious  pest, 
ranking  with  the  root-worm  or  berry  moth.  Mr.  Brooks  has  shown 
that  the  insect  is  readily  con- 
trolled with  arsenical  poisons 
and,  as  will  be  detailea  later, 
(p.  47)  treatments  for  the  root- 
worm  and  berry  moth  will  also 
keep  this  pest  imder  control. 

Life  History  and  Habits. 

The  insect  passes  the  winter 
in  the  adult  or  beetle  stage, 
hiding  under  trash  in  and 
near  vineyards,  especially  bor- 
dering woods.  About  the 
time  in  the  spring  that  the 
grape  is  in  bloom  tne  beetles 
come  from  their  hibernation 

Quarters  and  for  the  first  few 
ays  or  a  week  are  quite  slug- 
gian,  but  gradually  become 
more  active,  feeding  on  the 
fohage  of  the  grape  until  the 
berries  are  about  one-fourth 

rwn  or  of  suflBcient  size  to 
suitable  for  receiving  the 
eggs — according  to  Mr. 
Brooks,  in  1905,  covering  a  period  of  about  25  days.  This  habit 
of  feeding  on  the  exposed  portions  of  the  vines  some  3  to  4  weeks 
before  egg-laying  permits  of  their  readv  destruction  by  arsenical 

Eoisons.  Late  in  June,  in  the  latitude  of  West  Virginia,  the  females 
egin  depositing  eggs  in  the  berries,  excavating  a  cavity  in  which  a 
single  egg  is  placed.  About  4  to  6  days,  varying  with  the  tempera- 
ture, are  required  for  the  eg^  to  hatch,  and  the  resulting  larva  bur- 
rows through  the  pulp,  reacmng  the  seea  in  3  or  4  days,  which  is  pene- 
trated and  the  contents  devoured.  In  12  to  15  days  the  larva  has 
become  full  grown  and  leaves  the  berry  hj  eating  a  hole  to  the  outside, 
falls  to  the  ground  and  at  once  seeks  a  suitable  pla6e  for  pupation,  as 
under  stones,  lumps  of  earth,  or  just  below  the  surface  or  the  soil. 
Here  an  earthen  cell  is  made  and  the  larva  transforms  to  the  pupa,  the 
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Fio.  4.— Work  of  grape cuiculio  {Craponitta  inrnqualU) 
in  berry  of  grape:  a.  Berry  from  which  erub  or  larva 
has  emerged;  b,  adult  or  weevil  ovipositmg  on  berry; 
c,  enlarged  section  of  portion  of  berry,  snowing  egg 
cavity  and  egg:  d,  injured  berry,  cut  open  and  snow- 
'   ]  larva  at  work,    a,  b,  d,  Enlarged;  c,  highly  mag- 
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adult  beetle  emerging  in  the  course  of  18  or  19  days,  at  first  blackish 
in  color  with  gray  hairs,  but  soon  becoming  the  normal  brown  color. 
In  figure  5  the  parent  beetle  is  shown  in  dorsal  view  at  a.  and  a  side 
view  at  c;  the  larva  or  grub  is  shown  in  dorsal  and  ventral  views  at  d 
and  e,  and  the  pupa  at/. 

The  life  cycle  from  egg  to  adult,  as  stated  by  Brooks  for  a  large 
series  of  individuals,  requires  about  35  days.  The  new  generation 
of  beetles  feed  upon  the  foliage  until  fall,  when  they  go  into  hiber- 
nation, appearing  the  following  spring,  as  stated.  Mr.  Brooks  de- 
termined tne  egg-laying  capacity  of  30  beetles,  the  minimum  number 
deposited  by  one  insect  being  63,  and  the  maximum  392,  with  an 
average  of  about  257,  the  oviposition  period  extending  from  June  22 
to  September  10,  a  period  or  81  days.  Oviposition  is  apparently 
most  active  during  the  first  one  or  two  weeks  of  July.  The  beetles 
of  the  hibernating  and  of  the  new  generation  overlap,  and  the  earher- 


Fio.  5.— Grape  curculio  (Crap<miu»  inxqualU):  a,  Adult  or  beetle, from  above;  6,  head,  &nteniia,  and 
beak  of  same,  from  side;  c,  adult,  from  side;  d,  larva,  from  above;  e,  same,  from  below;  /,  pupa, 
from  below.    All  much  enlarged. 

appearing  individuals  of  the  latter  may  oviposit,  but  the  result- 
ing larvffi  will  mostly  fail  to  reach  maturity.  •  Practically  there  is 
but  one  generation  a  year  in  the  latitude  of  West  Virginia,  while  in 
the  South  a  second  generation  may  occur,  though  it  is  considered 
doubtful. 

Treatment. 

Poisoning. — The  beetles  feed  freely  upon  the  foliage  of  the  grape 
in  the  spring  for  several  weeks  before  egg-laying  begins  and  continue 
feeding  in  the  fall  after  egg-laying  ceases  along  with  beetles  of  the 
new  generation,  and  it  is  thus  an  easy  matter  to  bring  about  their 
destruction  by  arsenical  sprays.  The  treatments  advised  for  the 
grape  berry  moth  and  root-worm,  with  perhaps  an  additional  treat- 
ment 2  or  3  weeks  later,  will  practically  control  the  insect. 
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Bagging. — Fruit  may  also  be  well  protected  by  bagging  the  clusters 
soon  after  the  ^apes  have  set.  as  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  grape  berry  moth. 

GBAPB  LEAF-HOPPBB. 

Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  wherever  the  grape  is 
grown,  this  small  leaf-hopper  (TypJdocyha  comes  Say)  will  almost 
invariably  be  found  in  ^ater  or  less  numbers  infesting  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  where  it  feeds  and  breeds,  increasing  in  nimibers  as 
the  season  progresses,  until  by  late  summer  and  fful  the  vines  are 
often  literally  swarming  with  it.  Throughout  its  extended  range  the 
insect  may  be  quite  destructive  in  some  localities  nearly  every  year, 
and  is  likely  to  become  so  elsewhere  at  any  time.  The  grape  leaf- 
hopper  is  an  insidious  pest,  often  not  noticed  by  the  vineyardist  until 
late  siunmer  and  fall,  when  the  yellow  and  brown-blotched  leaves, 
falling  prematurely,  attract  attention,  by  which  time  the  injury  has 
been  done.  The  msects  in  feeding  extract  large  quantities  of  fiauid 
food,  sucking  it  out  from  the  interior  of  the  leaf  oy  means  of  tneir 
tube-like  mouth-parts.  When  they  are  abundant  tms  constitutes  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  vitality  of  the  plant.  The  injury  to  and  loss  of 
leaves  prevents  the  proper  assimilation  of  food  by  the  vines;  the 
fruit  may  be  materially  reduced  in  quantity  and  will  lack  much  in 
flavor  and  sugar  content.  Althourfi  the  yearly  loss  to  grape  erowers 
from  the  attack  of  this  species  is  sufficient  to  place  it  among  the  first- 
class  pests  of  the  vine,  but  little  effort  ordinarily  is  made  to  control 
it,  perhaps  principally  because  no  very  practicaole  remedy  has  until 
recently  been  proposed.  In  the  literature  of  the  species  there  are 
noiany  records  of  serious  outbreaks  of  the  pest  here  and  there  over  the 
country,  and  recently  the  insect  has  attracted  more  than  usual  atten- 
tion on  account  of  serious  injury  in  the  Chautaugua  and  Erie  grape 
belts,  where  it  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Proressor  Slingerland.^ 

Description  and  life  History. 

The  adult  grape  leaf-hopper  is  quite  small,  measuring  not  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  m  len^n.  It  is  very  agile,  moving  with 
almost  equa'  facility  in  all  directions,  and  flies  out  from  the  vines 
often  in  swarms  upon  slight  disturbance.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  insect  is  shown  in  figure  6,  the  back  of  the  insect  bemg  marked 
with  yellow  or  red,  the  exact  pattern  and  color  varying  much  among 
different  individuals  and  according  to  season.  There  are  numerous 
varieties  of  the  insect  based  on  these  variations,  several  varieties  often 
occurring  together  on  the  same  vine,  though  more  usually  insects 
showing  one  type  of  color  pattern  will  be  found  to  predominate.  The 
insect  passes  the  winter  in  the  adult  condition  in  hibemation  in  trash 
in  and  near  vineyards,  in  the  edges  of  neighboring  woods,  in  OTass 
along  gullies,  in  ditches,  etc.  Early  in  the  spnng  the  insects  come  from 
winter  quarters  and  attack  almost  any  succulent  vegetation  at  hand. 
By  the  time  the  foliage  of  the  grape  appears  they  are  out  in  large  num- 
bers and  begin  to  infest  the  vineyards.     These  adult  hoppers  of  the 


oBul.  215,  Cornell  Agrl.  Exp.  Station  (1904). 
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hibernating  generation  feed  and  breed  on  the  lower  or  earlier-appear- 
ing leaves^  gradually  disappearing  as  the  season  progresses,  but  not 
before  some  of  their  progeny  have  reached  the  adult  condition.  Some 
weeks  are  spent  bv  the  adults  in  the  spring  in  feeding  before  eeg- 
laying  begms.  Eggs  are  placed  just  beneath  the  epidermis  in  wie 
lower  leaf  surface,  usually  smgly  but  also  in  groups  of  from  6  to  9,  the 
egg  stage,  according  to  Professor  Slingerland,  lasting  from  9  to  14 
days.  Egg-laying  probably  continues  for  two  months  or  more. 
When  just  hatched  the  young  hopper  is  very  small,  whitish  in  color, 
with  red  eyes,  later  becoming  striped  with  yellow.  In  the  course 
of  their  growth  these  nymphs  molt  four  times,  the  white  skins  being 
very  numerous  on  the  lower  surfaces  of  badlj  infested  leaves,  as 
shown  in  figure  6.  at  g.  The  nymphs  feed  m  the  same  manner 
as  the  parents,  sucking  juices  from  the  leaves,  at  first  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  older  leaves  where  they  were  bom,  but  later  spread- 
ing more  or  less  generally  over  the  plant.     They  are  very  agile, 


Fio.  6.— Orape  le&f-hopper  ( Typhlocyba  comet)  i  a,  Adult  female;  b,  adult  male:  c,  another  form  of 
the  species,  showing  variation  in  markings;  d,  newly-hatched  nymph;  e,  last  stage  nymph:  /, 
appearance  of  injured  leaf;  ^,  cast  pupa  skins,  a-e,  Much  enlarged;  g,  less  enlarged;  /,  reauoed. 
(From  Marlatt.) 

running  in  all  directions,  but  do  not  leap  or  hop.  In  New  York  State 
Professor  Slingerland  found  that  from  30  to  35  days  were  requirc^d 
for  their  development  in  summer  to  the  adult,  and  that  there  is  but 
one  full  generation  and  a  partial  second  brood  of  nymphs  each  year, 
the  individuals  of  this  partial  second  brood  probably  not  maturing 
before  frost.  In  warmer  parts  of  the  coimtry  two  full  generations  or 
more  are  probable,  since  Gillette  has  shown  this  to  be  the  case  for 
Colorado  and  Townsend  for  New  Mexico.  By  late  summer  the 
insects  are  often  exceedingly  abimdant,  and  all  stages  are  to  be  found 
on  the  leaves.  The  continued  effect  of  their  feeding  is  very  apparent, 
the  leaves  being  yellow  and  brown-blotched,  the  older  ones  most 
affected  (figure  6,/).  Feeding  continues  until  the  approach  of  cool 
weather,  when  the  '^hoppers"  seek  suitable  hibernation  quarters,  as 
stated. 
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Bemedial  Measures. 

The  grape  leaf-hopper  has  proved  to  be  a  difficult  pest  to  combat 
successfully.  Various  practices  have  been  proposed,  such  as  the  use  of 
trap  lanterns  to  bum  at  night,  the  raking  and  bimiing  during  winter  of 
fallen  leaves  and  trash  in  vineyards,  the  use  of  sticky  shields  or  fans  to 
catch  the  adults  as  they  fly  from  the  vine  on  being  disturbed,  and  in 
California  the  use  of  insect  nets  for  the  same  purpose. 

Extensive  field  experiments  were  made  by  Professor  Slingerland  and 
his  assistants  in  1902  in  Chautauqua  vineyards  against  this  pest,  and 
fully  recorded  in  Bulletin  215  afready  cited.  He  foimd  that  lar^e 
niunbers  of  the  hibernated  adults  comd  be  caught  on  sticky  shields 
carried  along  each  side  of  the  row,  the  insects  bemg  frightened  out  by 
disturbing  the  vines.  This  work  is  done  early  in  the  season,  before 
oviposition  takes  place  to  anv  extent.  A  light  wooden  frame  is  made, 
7  or  8  feet  long  by  4  feet  nigh.  To*  the  crosspiece  at  the  bottom, 
which  should  be  up  from  the  groimd  about  a  foot,  are  fastened  several 
stiff  wires  of  the  shape  of  a  hayrake  tooth.  These  are  fastened  so  that 
the  points  curve  inward  and  downward  to  the  groimd  at  base  of 
plants  when  the  shield  is  held  in  place  beside  the  vines.  The  whole 
framework,  including  the  wires,  is  covered  with  oilcloth  which  is 
coated  with  a  sticky  substance,  made  by  using  melted  resin,  1  quart, 
and  castor  oil,  1  pmt. 

Early  in  the  season  the  insects  will  be  foimd  mostly  on  the  lower 
leaves  and  the  frame  need  not  be  high.  As  the  higner  leaves  are 
invaded  the  height  of  the  frame  must  be  increased.  In  controlling  the 
iosects  in  this  way  it  is  very  important  to  catch  the  over-wintering 
adults  before  e^  laying  has  begun,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  number 
of  progeny  to  appear  later,  ana  the  operation  of  catchi^  the  insects 
must  be  repeated  at  frequent  intervals. 

Extensive  tests  with  sprays  were  also  made,  and  it  was  foimd  prac- 
ticable to  destroy  the  young  wingless  hoppers  or  nymphs  with  a  wnale- 
oil  soap  solution,  the  soap  being  used  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  10  gallons 
of  water.  The  spraying  must  be  done  very  thoroughly,  coveirinc  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  as  only  those  nymphs  are  killed  whicn  are 
actuaUy  hit  with  the  spray.  This  work  should  be  begun  when  it  is 
observed  that  the  young  are  becoming  common.  In  tne  Chautauqua 
and  Erie  grape  belts  this  will  be  early  in  July.  There  will  be  less 
foliage  to  treat  at  this  time  than  if  the  work  be  deferred  until  some- 
what later.  Repeated  appUcations  may  be  necessary,  especially  if 
the  work  is  not  thoroughly  done.  It  has  been  noted  by  Mr.  Fred 
Johnson,  of  this  Bureau,  that  whale-oil  soap  leaves  a  stain  on  the 
fruit  at  picking  time,  greatly  lessening  its  market  value  for  dessert 
purposes.  It  is  likely  that  an  8  to  10  per  cent  kerosene  emulsion 
could  be  used^  which  would  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  would  prove 
equaUy  effective  in  killing  the  yoimg  hoppers. 

Thorough  cleaning  up  of  fallen  leaves  and  trash  in  vineyards  during 
the  winter  will  undoubtedly  destroy  many  hibernating  adults,  ana 
if  this  work  be  extended  to  adjacent  areas  where  the  insects  are 
likely  to  find  shelter,  the  reduction  in  their  numbers  will  be  materi- 
ally greater.  Where  practicable  the  burning  over  of  adjacent  mead- 
owiB,  wood  lots,  and  spaces  along  fences  is  very  advisable.  It  has 
been  obs^^ed  that  in  vineyards  in  which  clean  culture  is  prac- 
ticed, all  grass  and  weeds  being  kept  down  throughout  the  season, 
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the  "hoppers"  are  notably  less  abundant  than  where  this  practice  is 
not  followed.  The  absence  of  suitable  hibernation  quarters  in  the 
vinejard  causes  them,  largely,  to  migrate  elsewhere,  and  vineyards 
receiving  such  care  are  much  less  seriously  infested  the  following 
spring  and  summer. 

The  grape  leaf-hopper  secures  its  food  by  sucking  juices  from  the 
interior  of  the  leaf,  and  arsenical  poisons  useful  against  the  grape  root- 
worm  and  the  grape  berry  moth  are  quite  useless  against  this  pest. 


GBAPB  LEAF-FOLDBB. 

Observing  grape  growers  have  often  noticed,  especially  during 

idsmnmer  and  later,  grape  leaves  folded  together,   the  interior 

(upper)  surface  of  the  leaf  being  more  or  less  skeletonized,  and  within 


midsmnmer  and  later,  grape  leaves  folded  together,  the  interior 
(upper)  surface  of  the  leaf  being  more  or  less  skeletonized,  and  within 
the  fold  a  slender  larva,  which,  upon  being  disturbed,  is  apt  to  wriggle 


out  and  fall  or  hang  suspended  oy  a  thread.     This  insect,  the  grape 
leaf-folder  (Desmiafuneralis  Hiibner;  see  fig.  7),  is  widely  distributed 

and  a  few  are  to  be  found  in 
vineyards  almost  every  year, 
while  here  and  there  through- 
out their  range  they  may  be  so 
abundant  as  to  do  serious  in- 
jury.    There  are  two   broods 
I      eacn  year  in  the  more  northern 
'      States  and  three  or  possibly 
more  in  the  South.    The  insect 
winters  in  the  pupal  stage  in 
the  folded  and  fallen  leaves, 
the  moths   appearing   in    the 
spring  shortly  after  the  foliage 
^     puts   out,    and    the   e^s  are 

placed  in  small  patches  here 

/"^' '  "^  ^^^  there  on  the  vine.     Upon 

hatching,  the  young  larvae  at- 

^  .  ^  tack   the  foliage,   folding  the 

S*SSp^ie^Roid&^y^iarva.  ?From"fia!riS^         leaves  as  stateof.    Mr.  JoGnson 

has  observed  that  larvae  of  the 
first  brood  may  attack  bimches  of  grape  blossoms  and  young  fruit  in 
a  way  similar  to  the  grape  berry  moth.  In  3  or  4  weeks  the  larvae 
are  full  grown  and  transform  to  pupae  within  the  folded  leaves,  moths 
emerging  some  8  or  10  days  later.  By  midsummer  and  fall  the 
insects  may  become  quite  abimdant,  and  in  badlv  infested  vineyards 
the  folded  leaves  are  evervwhere  in  evidence  and  are  quite  conspicu- 
ous from  the  color  of  the  lower  surface.  In  the  fall  the  larvae  pupate 
in  the  folded  leaves  and  pass  the  winter  in  these  on  the  groimd. 

Treatment. 

Where  the  insects  are  but  moderately  abundant  it  will  be  quite 

Eracticable  to  search  out  the  folded  leaves  and  crush  between  the 
ands  the  larvae  or  pupae  within.  The  destruction  of  the  first  brood 
in  this  way  would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  the  insects  later  in  the 
season. 
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Vines  sprayed  with  arsenicals  for  the  root-worm  and  the  berry 
moth  will  be  well  protected  from  the  leaf-folder,  for  in  this  way  the 
majority  of  the  leaves  will  be  sufficiently  poisoned  to  insure  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  larvae  and  prevent  the  folding  of  the  leaves.  After  a  leaf 
has  been  folded  the  larva  is  practically  safe  from  poisoning.  As  the 
winter  is  spent  in  the  pupal  stage  in  the  leaves  on  the  ground,  manv  of 
the  insects  may  be  destroyed  by  collecting  and  burning  the  fallen 
leaves,  as  recommended  in  the  case  of  the  grape  berry  moth  and  the 
leaf-hopper. 

GBAPBVINB  FliBA-BBBTLE. 

Early  in  spring,  as  the  buds,  of  the  grape  begin  to  swell  and  burst, 
these  may  be  scooped  out  or  entirely  consumed  by  a  small  blue  or 
greenish  beetle  (Haitica  chalyhea  lUiger),  measuring  about  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  of  robust  shape,  with  thick  thighs,  and  jumping 


Fio.  8.— Grapevine  flea-beetle  {HaUica  chaiybta) :  a.  Adult  or  beetle,  with  more  enlarged  leg  at  right; 
b.  larva;  c,  larvse  and  beetles  on  foliage;  d,  injury  to  buds;  e,  beetles  killed  by  fungus,  a,  b,  Much 
enlarged;  c,  d,  e,  about  natural  size.    (From  Mariatt.) 

readily  from  the  vines  upon  being  disturbed  (see  fig.  8).  When  the 
beetles  are  abundant  all  of  the  buds  on  the  vines  may  be  quite  de- 
stroyed, greatly  retarding  leafing  out  or  even  causing  the  death  of  the 
plant.  Later  the  young  foliage  is  eaten  by  the  beetles,  the  females 
depositing  their  eggs  more  or  less  on  the  leaves,  but  largely,  according 
to  Slingerland,  *»  in  cracks  in  the  bark  at  base  of  buds,  between  bud 
scales,  or  even  in  the  holes  which  have  been  eaten  into  the  buds.  The 
resulting  larvae  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  grape,  mostly  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  are  thus  readily  destroyed  with  sprays.  In  3  or  4  weeks 
the  grubs  have  attained  full  growth;  then,  oropping  to  the  ground, 
they  make  an  earthen  cell  an  inch  or  so  below  the  surface,  and  trans- 
form to  pupae,  from  which  the  adult  beetles  will  emerge  in  the  course 
of  1  or  2  weeks.  The  new  brood  of  beetles  feeds  upon  the  grape  and 
other  plants,  going  into  hibernation  in  the  fall  and  appearing  the  next 

oBul.  157,  Cornell  Univ.  AgrL  Exp.  Station  (1898). 
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spring  to  attack  the  buds  of  the  grape,  as  stated.  In  the  Northern 
States  Slingerland's  studies  have  shown  but  one  generation  of  the 
insect  each  year.  In  the  South  two  or  more  generations  annually  are 
supposed  to  occur,  but  definite  evidence  on  this  point  is  wanting. 

The  flea^beetle  is  native  to  North  America,  and  occurs  very  generally 
throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  its  western  limits 
being  Minnesota,  eastern  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  Its  natural 
food  is  undoubtedly  the  wild  grape,  though  numerous  other  plants  are 
fed  upon,  as  plum,  apple,  pear,  quince,  blue  or  water  beech  (Carpinus), 
elm,  etc. 

Treatment. 

In  vineyards  which  are  regularly  sprayed  with  arsenicals  and  Bor- 
deaux mixture  the  flea-beetle  will  be  effectivelv  kept  in  check.  The 
first  application  for  the  berry  moth  before  the  blossoms  open,  together 
with  the  application  made  after  the  blossoms  fall,  will  destroy  the 
larvae,  since  these  feed  almost  exclusively  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves.  The  insects  thrive  best  in  neglected  vineyards,  and  may 
become  quite  abundant  and  destructive  locallv.  Where  it  is  desired 
to  treat  tor  this  insect  only,  the  vines  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  an  arsenical  just  as  the  buds  are  beginning  to  swell,  or  some- 
what earlier.  A  close  lookout  must  be  kept  for  tne  first  signs  of  the 
beetles,  and  the  poison  must  be  applied  immediately.  The  delay  of  a 
day  or  so  may  mean  the  loss  of  the  buds,  and  hence  of  the  fruit  crop. 
In  the  small  home  vineyard  it  will  be  practicable  to  search  out  the 
beetles  and  remove  them  by  hand,  doing  the  work  in  the  morning 
when  they  are  less  agile.  As  stated,  the  destruction  of  the  larvae 
when  feeding  on  the  foliage  later  will  be  very  easily  accomplished  by 
spraying  with  arsenicals. 

It  will  also  be  quite  practicable,  as  stated  by  Doctor  Howard,  to  jar 
the  beetles  from  the  vines  on  canvas  frames  placed  beneath,  which 
should  be  kept  saturated  with  kerosene. 

BOSE-CHAFEB. 

About  the  time  of  blooming  of  the  grape  in  the  spring  the  rose- 
chafer  (Macroddctylus  suhspinosus  Fabricius)  may  suddenly  put  in 
an  appearance,  often  in  enormous  numbers,  the  long,  spiny-legged, 
awkward,  brownish  beetles  literally  covering  the  plants,  feeding  at 
first  upon  the  blossoms,  but  later  attacking  the  young  fruit  and  foliage, 
the  leaves  being  eaten  bare,  except  the  larger  veins  (see  fig.  9).  This 
insect  is  a  very  general  feeder;  it  attacks  practically  all  fruits — e.  g., 
apples,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  etc. — as  well  as  various  vegetables, 
grains,  and  grasses.  Many  ornamental  plants,  such  as  Spiraea,  Deut- 
zia,  and  roses,  are  attacked,  and  its  injuries  to  the  last-mentioned 
have  led  to  the  use  of  the  common  name  of  **  rose-chafer''  or  ** rose- 
bug,''  though  it  is  perhaps  now  most  commonly  complained  of  from 
its  injuries  to  grapss  and  other  fruits.  When  abundant,  the  beetles 
may  do  serious  injury  in  vineyards,  quite  destroying  the  blossom 
clusters  or  the  newlv  set  fruit.  Berries  not  actually  devoured  are 
often  so  marked  by  tne  beetles  that  they  become  misshapen  and  crack 
as  they  grow,  the  seeds  often  protruding.  After  3  or  4  weeks  of  feedi^^j^ 
the  beetles  may  disappear  almost  as  suddenly  as  they  came. 
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The  rose-chafer  is  rather  widely  distributed,  occurring  from  Canada 
south  to  Virginia  and  Tennessee  and  west  to  Colorado.  It  is  recorded 
also  from  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  though  west  of  the  Mississippi  it  is 
apparently  not  very  injurious.  In  tne  New  England  and  Central 
States  it  is  more  abundant,  and  is  most  troublesome  nerhaps  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Marylana,  Virginia,  and 
Ohio,  large  outbreaks  in  ruinous  numbers  occurring  more  or  less 
locally  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy. 


Fio.  9.'— Rose-chafer  iMacrodactylut  iubspinosiu):  a.  Adult  or  beetle:  b,  larva:  c,  d,  mouth  parts  of 
same:  e,  pupa;  /,  injury  to  leaves  and  blossoms  of  grape,  with  beetles  at  work,  a,  b,  e,  Much 
enlarged;  c,  d,  more  enlarged;  f,  somewhat  reduced.    (From  Marlatt.) 


Breeding  Grounds. 

The  insect  lives  in  the  larval  stage  underground,  feeding  on  the 
roots  of  various  plants,  especially  on  the  roots  of  CTasses.  Doctor 
J.  B.  Smith  founa  larv»  in  abundance  in  a  vineyara  in  New  Jersey 
and  in  a  blackberry  patch,  feeding  apparently  on  the  roots  of  grasses 
and  weeds  which  grew  sparselv  between  the  rows,  and  larvae  were  still 
more  numerous  under  the  sod  bordering  the  vineyard.  In  an  adjacent 
meadow,  where  the  soil  was  heavier  and  less  isandy,  no  larvae  could  be 
foimd.  In  general,  the  insects  breed  principally  in  light  sandy  soils, 
especially  in  meadow  lands,  but  also  in  otner  places  where  there  is 
more  or  less  of  growth  of  grass  and  weeds,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in 
cultivated  ground.  Wet,  clayey,  or  compact  soils  do  not  furnish 
desired  conditions  for  the  insects,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
largely  confined  to  the  lighter  soils  it  becomes  practicable  to  reduce 
them  greatly  by  planting  uiese  to  annual  crops  wnich  receive  thorough 
cultivation. 
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Life  History. 

The  beetles  deposit  their  eg^  singly,  burrowing  beneath  the  soil, 
laying,  according  to  Doctor  Smith,*  from  12  to  20  eggs.  The  result- 
ing larvfiB  feed  upon  the  roots  of  various  grasses  and  possibly  weeds 
and  other  vegetation.  They  are  mostly  full  grown  by  fall,  and 
burrow  below  the  frost  line,  where  the  winter  is  spent.  With  the 
coming  of  spring  the  grubs  ascend  toward  the  surface  and  enter  the 
pupa  stage,  from  which  in  from  10  to  30  days,  varjdng  with  the 
temperature,  the  beetles  develop  and  attack  the  grape  and  other 
plants,  as  stated.  There  is  thus  but  one  generation  each  year,  the 
principal  injury  of  the  insect  being  done  during  the  3  or  4  weeks  of 
its  life  as  a  beetle. 

Treatment. 

The  rose-chafer  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  insect  to  combat  suc- 
cessfullv.  When  the  insect  occurs  only  in  moderate  numbers,  arseni- 
cals  will  be  reasonably  satisfactory;  but  when  it  occurs  in  swarms, 
the  plants  are  reinfested  as  fast  as  the  insects  are  killed.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  a  heavy  application  of  arsenate  of  lead,  say  5  to  6 
poimds  to  50  gallons  of  water  or  Bordeaux  mixture,  will  largely  pro- 
tect the  vines,  and  this  plan  should  be  tested  by  vineyardists  con- 
fronted with  this  pest.  Very  thorough  applications  should  be  made 
upon  first  signs  of  the  insects  and  repeated  as  necessary.  Many 
different  substances  have  been  applied  to  vines  to  render  them  obnox- 
ious to  the  beetles,  but  none  of  tnese  has  proved  to  have  anj  special 
value.  Perhaps  the  method  most  generally  relied  upon  is  picking  or 
jarring  the  beetles  from  the  vines.  In  the  latter  work  an  umbrella- 
shaped  frame  with  a  canvas  or  oil  cloth  covering,  with  a  can  of  kero- 
sene at  the  bottom,  is  frequently  used,  being  held  under  the  vines, 
which  at  the  moment  are  sufficiently  shaken  to  cause  the  beetles  to 
fall.  Jarring  or  hand-picking  must  be  done  every  morning,  or, 
better,  twice  a  day,  dunng  periods  of  severe  infestation. 

The  numbers  of  this  insect  may  be  considerably  lessened  by  re- 
stricting its  breeding  grounds.  In  vineyards  on  sandy  or  light  soil 
especial  care  should  oe  taken  to  keep  the  rows  and  surroundings  free 
from  weeds  and  grass,  upon  the  roots  of  which  the  larvae  feed.  Sandy 
meadow  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  vinejards  should  be  broken  up  and 
cultivated  to  annual  crops,  and  in  this  work  the  cooperation  of  vine- 
yardists throughout  a  neighborhood  is  especially  important. 

Bagging  grapes  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  set  is  often  practiced,  and 
affords  protection  not  only  against  further  injury  from  the  rose- 
chafer,  but  also  from  the  grape  berry  moth,  the  grape  curculio,  and 
fungous  diseases  of  the  fruit. 

INSECTICIDES.^ 
ABSENIOAIiS. 

Arsenicals,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  spray,  are  effective  against 
the  grape  root-worm,  the  grape  berry  motn,  the  grape  curculio, 
the  grape  leaf-folder,  and  other  insects  which  devour  the  foliage 

a  Bui.  82,  N.  J.  Agrl.  Exp.  Station  (1891). 

6  For  a  more  extended  account  of  insecticidee,  see  Farmers*  Bulletin  127,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  by  C.  L.  Marlatt. 
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and  fruit.  The  arsenical  is  best  used  as  an  ingredient  added  to  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  which  is  the  standard  remedy  for  the  control  of 
fungous  diseases.  When  an  arsenical  is  used  simply  in  water  the 
vineyardist  should  always  add,  to  each  50  gallons  of  the  liquid,  the 
milk  of  lime  made  from  slaking  2  to  3  pounds  of  good  stone  lime. 

Paris  green. — ^This  is  used  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  each  100  or 
150  gallons  of  liquid,  whether  water  and  milk  oi  lime  or  the  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Paris  green  should  be  worked  into  a  paste  with  water  be- 
fore being  added  to  the  Uquid  in  the  spray  tank,  to  prevent  its  ad- 
hering in  small  lumps.  When  used  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  latter 
will  probably  serve  to  hold  it  well  on  the  vines,  giving  results  perhaps 
equal  to  those  produced  by  arsenate  of  lead. 

Soheele's  green. — ^This  arsenical  is  similar  to  Paris  green,  being  the 
siniple  arsenite  of  copper  containing  no  acetic  acid,  and  hence  consid- 
erably cheaper.  It  is  a  much  finer  powder  than  Paris  green  and  re- 
mains in  suspension  longer.  It  is  used  in  the  same  way  arid  at  the 
same  strengtn  recommended  for  the  former  poison. 

Arsenate  of  lead. — There  are  now  numerous  brands  of  arsenate  of 
lead  on  the  market,  and  vineyardists  should  be  careful  to  buv  an  eflB- 
cient  and  safe  kind.  Some  preparations  sold  as  arsenate  of  lead  con- 
tain an  amoimt  of  free  arsenic  dangerous  to  foliage,  and  an  unneces- 
sary amount  of  water  may  also  be  present,  thus  lowering  the  quantity 
of  poison  when  used  at  a  given  strength.  A  proper  arsenate  of  lead 
should  contain  no  free  arsenic  and  should  have  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
actual  arsenate  of  lead.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  used  at  the  rate  of  3  to  6 
pounds  to  each  50  gallons  of  liquid,  and,  as  it  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
putty-like  paste,  must  be  worked  free  in  a  little  water  in  a  bucket  or 
other  suitable  vessel  before  it  is  added  to  the  spray  tank.  It  mav  be 
used  much  stronger  than  any  other  arsenical  and  it  adheres  well  to 
the  foUage.     For  these  reasons  it  is  preferred  by  many  vineyardists. 

Arsenite  of  lime. — ^This  is  much  the  cheapest  of  the  arsenical  poi- 
sons. On  apple  it  is  stated  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  it  should  be 
equally  so  on  grape.  It  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  used  to  any  ex- 
tent on  grape,  and  should  be  tried  first  in  a  small  way.  It  may  be 
prepared  at  home  according  to  the  following  formula: 

White  arsenic poimds. .  1 

Sal  soda  crystals do 4 

Water gallon. .  1 

All  of  the  ingredients  are  boiled  together  for  a  few  minutes  or  imtil 
dissolved,  and  any  water  lost  by  evaporation  should  be  restored. 
Tliis  constitutes  a  stock  solution,  1  pint  oeing  used  with  each  40  or  50 
^Uons  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  When  it  is  used  in  water  the  vineyard- 
ist must  add  the  milk  of  lime  made  from  slaking  2  to  3  pounds  of  good 
stone  lime,  which  is  necessary  to  produce  the  arsenite  of  Ume. 

CONTACT  REMEDIES. 

For  insects  which  secure  their  food  by  sucking  the  juices  from  the 
plant,  such  as  the  grape  leaf-hopper  and  aphides,  contact  insecti- 
cides must  be  used,  Two  such  insecticides  are  whale-oil  soap  solution 
and  kerosene  emulsion.  These  preparations  are  not  ordinarily  used 
in  Bordeaux  mixture.  They  are  sprayed  on  the  vines  in  the  usual 
way. 
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Whale-oil  soap. — For  vines  in  foliage,  whale-oil  soap  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  1  pound  to  8  or  10  gallons  of  water.  There  are  several  grades 
of  this  article  on  the  market,  but  a  potash  whale-oil  soap  is  best, 
especially  one  that  does  not  contain  more  than  30  per  cent  of  water. 

Kerosene  emulsion. — This  doubtless  will  be  equally  satisfactory  as  a 
spray  against  the  grape  leaf-hopper,  and  may  be  prepared  as  follows: 

Whale-oil  or  other  soap pouncis. .     24 

Kerosene  (150  flash  test) gallons. .    5 

Water  to  make do 50 

The  soap  is  dissolved  in  6  to  8  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  the  kerosene 
is  at  once  added.  The  whole  is  then  thoroughly  emulsified  by  the 
use  of  a  hand  pump,  pumping  the  liquid  back  upon  itself  for  8  or  10 
minutes  or  until  a  creamy-white  emulsion  results.  This,  when  diluted 
with  the  required  amount  of  water,  will  contain  10  per  cent  of  kero- 
sene, which  strength  should  be  effective  in  destroying  young  hoppers 
without  injuring  the  foliage  or  the  fruit.  If  a  smaller  quantity  of 
emulsion  tnan  50  gallons  is  desired,  it  may  be  made,  simply  observing 
the  proportions  given. 

FVNOOTTS  DISEASES. 

The  fungous  parasites  of  the  American  varieties  of  grape  are  indig- 
enous, and  came  originally  from  the  native  wild  vines.  With  the 
gradual  extension  and  development  of  the  grape-growing  industry 
there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  distribution  and  destructiveness 
of  these  fungous  diseases.  The  conditions  which  necessarily  obtain 
in  commercial  grape  culture  have  disturbed  the  equilibrium  which 
had  become  established  between  the  vine  and  its  parasites  in  their  wild 
state,  and  have  facilitated  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  dis- 
eases. In  the  selection  and  breeding  of  the  grape  attention  has  been 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  the  fruit,  and  this  has  appar- 
ently resulted  in  a  decrease  of  the  natural  powers  of  resistance  to 
disease  originally  possessed  by  the  wild  vines. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  country  where  grape  growing  was  once  a 
profitable  industry  it  has  largely  been  abandoned,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  great  loss  caused  by  disease.  The  amoimt  of  loss  from  fungous 
diseases  of  the  grape  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  during 
the  past  season  (1906)  is  estimated  at  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
entire  crop.  In  some  localities  it  reached  40  to  50  per  cent,  and  in 
some  particular  vineyards  where  there  was  promise  of  a  crop  of  4  or  5 
tons  per  acre  the  loss  was  total,  while  in  one  favored  region  the  loss 
was  not  over  5  per  cent. 

Injury  due  to  fungi  depends  largely  upon  weather  conditions.  The 
conditions  most  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  majority  of  the 
fungous  diseases  are  excessive  moisture  and  heat.  The  general 
physiological  condition  of  the  vines  is  also  important.  Vines  which 
are  kept  thrifty  and  vigorous  by  proper  care  and  cultivation  are  not 
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likely  to  suffer  so  severely  from  most  diseases  as  those  which  are 
neglected. 

The  principal  fungous  diseases  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are 
black-rot,  downy  mildew,  powdery  mildew,  anthracnose,  and  ripe-rot. 
There  are  also  other  diseases,  which  will  be  referred  to  later,  but  they 
are  either  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  much  attention  here 
or  else  their  treatment  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  determined. 

BLAOK-BOT. 

Black-rot  is  the  most  generally  distributed  and  destructive  fujigous 
disease  of  the  grape  in  the  region  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  known  as  Guignardia  bidweUii  (Ell.) 
V.  &  R.  It  gams  entrance  to  the  plant  by  means  of  minute  germs 
called  spores.     These  are  borne  in  small  black  spore  cases,  and  can 


Fio.  10.— The  black-rot  fiingus  (Ouignardia  MdweUii) :  a,  A  portion  of  an  affected  grape,  showing  the 
puBtulea  in  which  the  spores  are  produced  (slightly  magnified) ;  6  a  section  of  one  ox  these  pustules 
▼ery  highly  magnified,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  summer  spores  are  produced  and  dis- 
charged; c,  a  sac  containing  winter  spores;  d,  single  winter  spores  very  highly  magnified. 

not  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  They  are  distributed  chiefly  by  the 
wind  and  rain.  Two  or  more  forms  or  spores  are  produced,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  10,  &).  When  these  spores 
come  in  contact  with  the  young  and  tender  parts  of  the  vine,  under 
favorable  conditions,  they  germinate  and  produce  a  slender  tube, 
which  penetrates  the  tissue  and  may  destroy  it. 

This  disease  attacks  the  leaves  and  shoots,  as  well  as  the  fruit.  It 
usually  makes  its  first  appearance  on  the  leaves  and  young  shoots, 
producing  reddish-brown  dead  spots.  The  fruit  may  be  attacked 
ijvhen  young,  but  usually  the  disease  does  not  attract  attention.until 
the  berries  are  half  grown  or  more.     Brown  or  blackish  spots  first 
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appear;  these  spread  and  soon  affect  the  whole  berry,  which  becomes 
black  and  shriveled,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (fi^. 
11).  These  diseased  berries  remain  attached  to  the  vine,  and  their 
surfaces  become  covered  with  minute  black  pustules,  which  contain 
the  summer  spores  of  the  fungU3.  During  the  winter  and  spring 
another  form^  called  the  winter,  or  resting  spore,  is  produced  upon 
these  old,  shriveled  berries  (fig.  10,  c,  d).  These  spores  help  to  carry 
the  disease  over  from  one  season  to  another.  This  fact  would  indi- 
cate the  desirability  of  destroying,  by  burning^  all  diseased  fruit,  as 
well  as  leaves  and  prunings,  as  early  m  the  spring  as  possible. 

Treatment. 

This  disease  can  be  effectually  con- 
trolled by  thorough  spraj'ing  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  Five  or  six  applications 
are  usually  necessary  during  the  season, 
the  first  being  made  just  before  the  buds 
open.  For  the  last  one  or  two  applica- 
tions, some  fungicide  which  does  not 
stain  the  fruit  should  be  used .  Burgundy 
mixture  is  recommended  for  this  purpose. 
Full  directions  regarding  the  preparation 
of  the  fungicides  and  the  times  of  appli- 
cation will  be  found  later. 

Covering  the  bimches  of  grapes  with 
paper  bags  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall 
IS  a  means  of  preventing  black-rot  and 
most  other  fungous  parasites.  It  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  too  laborious  and  expen- 
sive for  large  vineyards,  but  may  be 
profitably  practiced  where  only  a  small 
number  of  vines  are  grown. 

DOWNY  MILDEW. 

Downy  mildew  {Plasmopara  viticola 
(B.  &  C.f  Berl.  &  De  Toni)  in  certain 
seasons  and  in  northern  localities  some- 
times causes  more  loss  than  black-rot 
and  is  a  close  rival  for  first  place  among 

Duncn  oi  grapes  aesiroyea       .^        0  •  ^    xT_  -r^ 

by  black-rot.  the  Tungous  eucmics  of  the  grape.     It 

attacks  all  the  tender  growing  parts  of 
the  vine.  Usually  it  is  at  first  most  noticeable  on  the  foliage,  pro- 
ducing greenish  yellow,  irregular  spots  upon  the  upper  surface,  which 
become  reddish  brown.  At  the  same  time  there  appears  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf  a  thin,  loose,  white,  downy  growth,  suggestive  of 
hoar  frost  (fig.  12).  This  growth  consists  of  the  fertile  fimgous  fila- 
ments bearing  the  summer  spores  (fi^.  13,  a,  &),  which  under  favorable 
conditions  are  distributed  by  the  wind  and  water  to  the  berries  and 
other  parts,  where  they  germinate,  penetrate  the  tissues,  and  con- 
tinue their  destructive  work.  The  young  shoots  are  also  frequently 
attacked  and  killed. 
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The  fruit,  if  attacked  when  young  or  only  partly  grown,  shows 
first  a  brownish  spot,  and  later  becomes  covered  with  the  gray,  downy 
growth  of  the  fungus.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  called 
"gray-rot"  by  vineyardists  (fig.  14).  When  the  berries  escape  the 
disease  until  they  are  half  ^own  or  more  it  appears  as  a  brownish 
or  brownish  purple  spot  which  spreads  and  soon  involves  the  whole 
berry.  The  affected  fruit  becomes  soft  and  wrinkled  and  falls  to  the 
ground  when  disturbed.  This  stage  of  the  disease  is  sometimes 
called  "brown-rot." 


Fio.  12.— A  grape  leaf  attacked  by  the  downy  mildew  (Plasmopara  viUcola), 
showing  the  appearance  of  the  leaf  above  and  below. 

Besides  the  summer  spores  mentioned,  there  is  also  produced 
within  the  diseased  tissues  another  form  of  reproductive  body,  some- 
times called  a  winter,  or  resting,  spore  (fig.  13,  c).  These  spores  are 
produced  in  much  smaller  nurnbers  than  the  summer  spores  and  are 
provided  with  a  rather  thick,  dark-colored  outer  covering  apparently 
intended  for  their  protection  during  the  winter. 
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This  disease,  like  the  black-rot  and  many  others,  develops  most 
rapidly  and  does  most  injury  during  hot,  wet  weather. 

Treatment. 

It  is  desirable  to  destroy  as  many  as  possible  of  the  diseased  leaves, 
shoots,  and  berries,  which  may  contain  the  winter  spores.  Thorough 
spraying,  as  recommended  for  the  black-rot,  will  effectually  control 
tnis  disease. 

POWDBBY  MILDBW. 

The   powdery   mildew   {Undnvla   necaior  (Schw.)    Burr.)   rarely 
causes  great  loss  to  American  varieties  of  grapes.     It  is  most  severe 
on  the  European,  or  vinifera,  grapes. 
This  mildew  belongs  to  a  group  of  fungi 
quite  diflferent  from  the  downy  mildew. 


Fio.13.— The  fungus  causing  downy  mildew:  a,  Fertile  „      .        .^       ,     . 

filaments  of  the  downy  mildew  fungus,  showing  the  Fio.  14.— A  bunch  of  young  grapes  joar- 

manner  In  which  the  summer  spores  are  borne;  6,  two  J**!!/  destroyed  by  "  gray-rot."    This 

summer  spores;  c,  a  winter,  or  resting,  spore.    (All  is  a  form  of  the  downy  mildew  affecting 

highly  magnified.)  the  Yerj  young  fruit. 

It  differs  from  all  other  parasites  which  attack  the  grape  in  its 
superficial  habit  of  growth.  The  filaments  of  the  fungus  do  not 
invade  the  tissues  of  the  plant  to  destroy  them.  The  parasite  obtains 
its  nutriment  by  means  of  sucker-like  organs  which  penetrate  the 
cell  walls  of  the  surface  lajrer  of  tissue  only.  The  fine,  wnite  filaments 
of  the  fimgus,  which  constitute  the  vegetative  portion  of  the  parasite, 
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spread  over  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  shoots,  and  fruit,  and  send  up 
snort,  irregular  brancjies  upon  which  immense  numbers  of  summer 
spores  are  produced  in  short  chains  (fig.  15,  a) .  These  are  most  notice- 
aole  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  giving  it  a  fine  gray,  powdery, 
or  mealy  appearance.  Finally  the  affected  part  of  the  leaf  becomes 
light  brown,  and  if  the  disease  be  severe  the  leaves  fall.  The  fun^s 
produces  a  similar  appearance  upon  the  young  shoots.  Berries  which 
are  attacked  take  on  a  gray,  scurfy  appearance,  become  specked  with 
brown,  and  fail  to  develop  furtner.  Affected  grapes  when  nearly 
half  grown  sometimes  burst  open  on  one  side,  exposing  the  seeds. 
The  miit  does  not  become  softened  and  shrunken  as  when  attacked 
by  the  downy  mildew. 

Besides  the  summer  spores,  winter,  or  resting,  spores  are  also  pro- 
duced in  the  latter  part  of  the  season.     These  are  borne  in  sacs  wnich 


Fio.  15.— The  fungus  causing  powdery  mildew  (UncintUa  mcator):  a,  A  fertile  filament  of  the  fungus 
bearing  a  chain  of  summer  spores;  h,  a  spore  case,  in  which  the  winter  or  resting  spores  are  pro- 
duced; c,  a  single  sac  containing  winter  spores;  d,  a  single  winter  spore.    (All  highly  magnified.) 

are  inclosed  in  minute  black,  globose  fruiting  bodies  furnished  with 
slender  appendages  curled  at  their  tips  (fig.  15,  &,  c,  d).  These  black 
spore  cases  are  so  small  that  they  can  scarcelv  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  hand  lens  they  can  be  easily  observed.  The 
powdery  mildew  is  usually  more  prevalent  during  dry,  hot  seasons 
than  in  wet  ones.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  most  of  the  other 
grape  diseases.  In  California  this  is  the  principal  fungous  disease 
of  the  grape. 

Treatment. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  as  recommended  for  the  black-rot,  will  prevent 
this  disease.  Where  this  trouble  alone  is  to  be  combated  it  may 
be  successfully  done  by  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  however,  it  should  be  treated  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  as  it  is  rarely  likely  to  occur  alone. 
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AHTHBACVOflS. 


Anthracnose  (Sphacdoma  arnvdinurn  De  By.)  has  also  been  called 
"bird's-eye  rot/'  on  account  or  the  pecidiar  spots  it  produces  upon 
affected  grapes.  Like  most  of  the  other  diseases  of  th  ^  grape,  it 
attacks  the  leaves  and  shoots  as  well  as  the  fruit. 
Chi  the  leaves  it  at  first  appears  as  minute,  irregular, 
dark  brown,  slightly  sunken  spots,  having  a  (&rker 
margin.  These  spots  usually  become  lighter  colored 
when  old,  and  frequently  crack  or  fall  out,  leaving 
irregular  holes  in  the  leaves.  This  disease  presents 
mudi  the  same  appearance  on  the  shoots  as  on  the 
leaves,  though  the  spots  are  frequently  larger  and 
more  sunken  (fig.  16) .  They  also  tend  to  run  together 
and  form  irre^ar  patches. 

The  disease  is  most  characteristic  and  conspicuous 
upon  the  fruit.    The  spots  are  usually  brown  at  first 
and  surrounded  by  a  narrow,  dark  purplish  margin; 
they  increase  in  size  and  gradually  become  grayish 
white  and  somewhat  sunken.     Frequently  two  or 
more  spots  unite  and  cover  a  considerable  part  of 
the  berry  (fig.  17).     The  affected  tissues  do  not  be- 
come softened,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  downy  mil- 
dew, but  the  fruit  be- 
comes hard  and  more  or 
less  wrinkled.     If  only  a 
small  part  of  the  berry 
is  affected  it  may  con- 
tinue to   grow,  causing 
the  diseased  area  to  rupture  and  the  seeds 
to  become  exposed.     The  bursting  of  the 
berries  and  the  exposure  of  the  seeds  may, 
however,  be  proauced  by  other  causes, 


Fig.  16.~  Grape  iboot. 


sbowins  spots  pro- 
'  "  by  anthrac- 
nose     (aphaceloma 


duoed 


amptlinum). 


Pig.  17.— Portion  of  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
sbowing  tbe  effect  of  anthracnose. 

such  as  the  powdery  mildew  and 
certain  physiological  disturb- 
ances. 

On  the  diseased  areas  the  min- 
ute spores  or  germs  of  the  fungus 
are  frequently  produced  in  un- 
mense  numbers.  The  way  in 
which  these  spores  are  borne  is  shown  in  figure  18.  No  special 
winter  form  oi  spore  is  known  to  be  produced  oy  this  fungus.  The 
fine,  thread-like  filaments  which  constitute  the  vegetative  part  of 
the  parasite  live  during  the  winter  in  the  tissues  ot  the  vines  and 
are  ready  for  active  growth  in  the  spring. 
The  anthracnose  is  quite  widely  distributed  in  this  country,  but 


Fig.  18.— Section  of  an  anthracnose  spot,  highly 
magnified:   a,  Showing  the  way  In  which  the 
spores  are  borne;  6,  three  of  * 
highly  magnified. 


I  these  spores  more 
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fortunately  has  not  caused  any  great  general  loss.  It  should  be  care- 
fully watched,  however,  as,  when  once  well  established  under  favorable 
conditions,  its  eradication  is  very  difficult. 

Certain  varieties,  such  as  Diamond,  Brighton,  Agawam,  and  Salem, 
are  especially  susceptible  to  this  disease. 

Treatznent. 

All  diseased  shoots  should  be  cut  and  burned,  as  it  is  believed  that 
it  is  through  these  that  the  disease  is  chiefly  transmitted  each  season. 
Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  rec- 
ommended for  black-rot,  when  accom- 
panied by  thorough  cutting  and  burning 
of  diseased  parts,  is  likely  to  prove  suffi- 
cient, except  where  the  disease  is  unus- 
ually severe,  in  which  case  the  treatment 
which  has  been  adopted  and  found  very 
successful  in  Europe  may  be  followed. 
This  consists  of  the  application  of  the 
following  mixture: 

Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  pounds. .  110 

Sulphuric  acid,  commercial ouart . .      1 

Hot  water gallons. .     26 

First  pour  the  acid  upon  the  copperas 
and  then  add  the  water.  This  mixture 
should  be  prepared  and  handled  with  great 
care,  as  it  is  exceedingly  caustic  and  will 
injure   the   skin,    clothing,    and    almost 

everything  with  which  it  comes  in  con-  F,o.l9.-Grape8  attacked  by  the  ripe- 
tact.      On  this  account  it  can  not  be  ap-  rot  {Olomerellarvfomacuiant). 

plied  with  a  common  spray  pump.     A 

swab,  made  by  attaching  a  bundle  of  rags  to  a  stick,  may  be  used 
in  applying  the  mixture.  All  portions  of  the  vines  should  be  thor- 
ou^ily  covered  with  this  preparation  just  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell  m  the  spring. 


tm. 


KIPE-BOT. 


Ripe-rot  {GlomereUa  rufo- 
Trmcmans  (Berk.)  Spauld.  & 
von  Schrenk)  has  also  been 
called  bitter-rot.  The  name 
bitter-rot  is,  however,  ap- 
plied to  another  fungous  dis- 
ease of  the  grape,  caused  by 
Melanconium  fuligineum.   As 

Fio.  20.-The  fuBguB  producing  ripe-rot  (OlomereOa  ^^®    prcseut    iame   indicates, 

rufamactdaru) :  a,  Summer  spores,  showing  the  man-  tlie    Qisease    USUaily    appears 

ner  in  which  they  are  borne;  o,  the  same  spores,  more  ^_  xv,,v  4^r^-,l4-  -nrUr^ry  ♦  K«  1  a  f  f  a*,  ^o 

highly  magnifl^;  c,  a  sac  containing  winter  spores.  on  tlie  iruit  Wnen  J/He  latter  IS 

nearly  mature,  and  under  fa- 
vorable conditions  continues  its  development  and  destruction  after 
the  grapes  are  picked.  It  also  attacks  the  leaves  and  stems,  but  is 
most  noticeable  and  injurious  on  the  fruit.  The  first  indication  of  the 
disease  is  the  appearance  of  reddish-brown  discolored  spots  (fig.  19), 
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which  spread  and  finally  extend  over  the  whole  fruit.  The  surface 
then  becomes  dotted  with  dark,  slightly  elevated  pustules,  in  which 
the  spores  are  borne  (fig.  20,  a,  &.).  At  this  stage  of  development  this 
disease  is  not  easilv  distinguished  from  the  early  stages  or  black-rot 
and  bitter-rot.  The  berries  do  not  shrivel  up,  however,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  black-rot,  and  usuallj''  are  easily  detached  from  the  bunch. 
The  spores  mentioned  are  produced  in  large  numbers  and  serve  to 
spread  the  disease. 

The  fungus  causing  this  disease  is  closely  related  to  that  which 
produces  the  bitter-rot  of  the  apple,  and  by  some  is  regarded  as  the 
same;  but  no  entirely  conclusive  cross-infection  experiments  have 
yet  been  reported.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  demon- 
strated by  means  of  pure  cultures  of  this  fungus  that  there  is  another 
stage,  producing  spores  very  similar  in  appearance  to  those  just 
mentioned,  but  borne  in  sacs  which  are  inclosed  in  spore  cases  sinular 
to  those  or  the  black-rot  fungus  (fig.  20,  c).  This  spore  form  is  of 
very  infrequent  or  doubtful  occurrence  in  vineyards,  and  is  probably 
not  an  important  factor  in  the  distribution  of  the  disease. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  injury  is  done  by  this  dis- 
ease on  account  of  the  liability  of  confusing  it  with  other  fungous 
troubles.  It  is  quite  generally  distributed,  and  may  cause  more  los? 
than  is  usually  attributed  to  it. 

Treatment. 

Spraying  as  recommended  for  black-rot  will  largely  prevent  this 
disease.  The  later  applications  are  especially  important  and  should 
be  very  thorough. 

LESS  IMPOBTANT  DISEASES. 

Bitter-Bot. 

The  bitter-rot  of  the  grape  is  caused  by  a  fungus  known  as  MeUm- 
conium  fuligineum  (Scrib.  &  Viala)  Cav.  Fruit  attacked  bv  this 
disease  presents  an  appearance  quite  similar  to  that  produced  by  the 
ripe-rot.  Bitter-rot  is  no  doubt  sometimes  confused  with  other  dis- 
eases. It  is  mostly  restricted  to  the  Southern  States,  and  is  not  gen- 
erally regarded  as  serious. 

Treatment. — Spraying  as  for  black-rot  will  probably  prevent  this 
disease. 

White-Bot. 

The  effect  of  the  disease  known  as  white-rot  (Coniothyriuin  diplo- 
dieUa  (Speg.)  Sacc.)  upon  the  fruit  of  the  grape  is  somewhat  sinular 
to  that  of  the  brown-rot  form  of  the  downy  mildew.  It  occurs  in 
^lissouri  and  the  Southwest  and  has  been  reported  as  rather  serious 
in  some  parts  of  Ohio. 

Treatment. — There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  this  disease,  so 
far  as  known,  to  indicate  that  it  can  not  be  satisfactorily  controlled 
by  the  treatment  recommended  for  black-rot.  Sufficiciit  knowledge 
or  this  subject  to  justifv  a  positive  statement  in  regard  to  treatment 
is  not  at  present  available. 
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Orown-Oall. 

Crown-gall  is  a  disease  of  somewhat  uncertain  origin,  characterized 
by  the  formation  of  rough  outgrowths,  or  excrescences,  on  the  vines, 
usually  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Certain  forms  at  least  are  known 
to  be  contagious. 

Treatment. — All  plants  bearing  galls  should  be  burned,  and  great 
care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  planting  diseased  stock.  Fungicides 
are  apparently  useless  in  combating  this  disease. 

Boot- Rot. 

The  roots  of  the  grape  are  known  to  be  attacked  by  several  differ- 
ent fungi,  especially  wnen  the  root  system  has  become  weakened  or 
injured  by  other  causes.  Two  forms  of  root-rot  are  of  suflScient 
importance  to  be  mentioned  here. 

Vibrissea  hypogm. — The  fungus  known  as  Vihrissea  hypogxa  Ch. 
Richon  &  Le  Monnier  is  usually  associated  with  insect  injury,  caused 
either  by  Phylloxera  or  by  the  grape  root-worm.  It  has  been  found 
in  New  i  ork,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri,  and  appears  to  hasten  the 
death  of  plants,  especially  those  on  which  the  root-worm  has  been 
at  work. 

Treatment. — ^This  root-rot  can  be  prevented  only  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  insects  which  injure  the  root  system  and  thus  give  the 
fungus  opportunity  to  gain  a  foothold. 

Ozonium. — There  is  a  root-rot  of  a  more  serious  nature  preva- 
lent in  and  chiefly  restricted  to  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  This  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  known  as  Ozonium,  which  also  attacks  the  roots  of 
cotton  and  a  great  variety  of  other  plants.  It  is  most  destructive  in 
the  black  waxy,  clav  soils,  which  are  very  poorly  aerated.  Plants 
attacked  die  suddenly,  the  leaves  and  fruit  withering  up  in  a  day  or 
two  and  remaining  on  the  vines. 

Treaiment.—^o  remedy  is  known  for  this  root-rot  of  the  grape. 
Soil  upon  which  other  plants  have  died  with  the  same  disease  should 
be  carefully  avoided  in  planting  vines. 

SheUing. 

The  shelling  or  dropping  of  grapes  from  the  bunches  before  maturity 
may  be  due  to  various  causes.  In  some  localities  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  this  trouble  is  rather  serious.  The  cases  which  the 
Department  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  have  been  found  to  be 
due  mostly  to  an  imperfectly  known  fungous  disease,  which  appears  to 
be  induced  chiefly  by  improper  pruning  and  training.  Allowing  the 
vines  to  produce  too  heavy  crops  is  also  likeljr  to  increase  this  trouble. 
The  subject  is  at  present  under  investigation,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
treat  it  separately  in  a  later  pubUcation. 
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FUNOICIDES. 
BOBDBATJX  HIXTURB. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  most  efficient  fungicide  for  general  use  at 
present  known. 

The  6-5-50  formnla. — For  ordinary  use  in  combating  grape  diseases 
the  following  formula  has  given  excellent  results: 

Copper  sulphate  (bluestone  or  blue  vitriol) pounds . .      5 

Fresn  stone  lime do 5 

Water gallons. .     50 

At  least  100  gallons  of  the  mixture  are  generally  prepared  at  one 
time.  This  amoimt  can  be  made  by  using  twice  the  quantity  of  each 
material  directed  to  be  used  for  50  gallons,  and  for  150  gallons  three 
times  the  quantity  must  of  course  be  used. 

The  4-4-60  formnla. — A  somewhat  weaker  mixture,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  this  formula,  has  been  successfully  used  in  some  cases  and 
may  perhaps  prove  generally  satisfactory  if  properly  made  and 
thoroughly  applied: 

Copper  sulphate pounds. .      4 

Stone  lime do 4 

Water gaUons. .    50 

The  6-3-50  formula. — Bordeaux  mixture  for  use  before  the  buds 
open  in  the  spring  should  be  prepared  according  to  this  formula: 

Copper  sulphate pounds. .      6 

Stone  lime do 3 

Water gaUons. .    50 

For  applications  to  dormant  vines  a  simple  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  is  often  used,  consisting  of  4  poimds  of  copper  sulphate  to 
100  gallons  of  water.  The  strong  Bordeaux  mixture  is  more  efficient, 
however,  as  it  adheres  better  to  the  vines  and  is  effective  for  a 
longer  period. 

PBEPABATION  OF  B0BDBAT7X  MIXTUBE. 

Failure  to  secure  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  frequently  due  to  lack  of  proper  care  and  thoroughness  in. 
its  preparation,  or  to  the  use  of  poor  material.  All  ready-maae  prepa- 
rations of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  form  of  a  paste  or  a  dust  should 
be  avoided,  as  the  chemical  constituents  do  not  properly  combine 
in  these  conditions.  A  definite  chemical  compound  is  desired,  and 
this  can  only  be  produced  in  proper  form  and  condition  by  carefully 
following  the  directions  given  oelow. 

Stock  Solutions. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  with  the  greatest  convenience  and 
economy,  a  considerable  quantity  of  copper  smphate  and  of  lime  should 
be  ready  for  immediate  use.  The  copper  and  the  lime  may  be  pre- 
pared and  kept  most  conveniently  in  tne  following  manner: 

Copper  sulphate  solution. — ^Take  100  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
(bluestone),  place  it  in  a  gunny  sack,  and  suspend  it  m  a  50-gallon 
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barrel  of  water.  Kerosene  or  whisky  barrels  ¥nill  be  found  very  con- 
venient. The  copper  sulphate  will  all  dissolve  in  from  12  to  18  hoiirs 
if  suspended  in  a  loosely  woven  sack,  but  if  it  is  thrown  loose  in  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  it  will  take  several  days  and  considerable  stirring 
to  dissolve  it.  This  makes  a  solution  containing  2  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  to  each  gallon  of  water.  This  may  be  kept  as  long  as  desired 
witnout  deterioration,  if  covered  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Lime  solution. — ^The  various  kinds  of  ^und  and  prepared  lime 
cannot  always  be  relied  upon;  stone  lime  is  therefore  to  be  preferred, 
and  is  more  likely 
to  give  uniformly 
satisfactory  results. 
Slake  100  pounds 
of  stone  lime  in  a 
50-gallon  barrel, 
adoing  the  lime  in 
small  quantities 
with  plenty  of  wa- 
ter and  mixing 
thoroughly.  When 
the  lime  is  all  slaked 
fill  the  remainder  of 
the  barrel  with  wa- 
ter.    You  will  now 

ViRVP    R  <3f  npir  nrArw  ^o-  21.— Elevated  platform  (or  makiDg  Bordeaux  mixture.     The 

nave   a  stui^B.  V.    ^  water  supply  Is  merely  indicated.    In  the  absence  of  a  water  supply 

aration    of  lime  in  pipes  a  water  tank  may  be  used.    The  materials  flow  by  gravity 

■whipVi    ^fVipti  thnr  directly  Into  the  spraying  tank,  which  thus  serves  as  the  mixing 

oughly  mixed  will 

be  thm  enough  to  dip  and  pour  readily.  Each  gallon  of  this  prep- 
aration will  contain  2  poimds  of  the  stone  lime.  This  may  be  kept 
under  cover  and  used  as  needed.  Where  large  quantities  of  material 
are  being  used  it  is  desirable  to  have  two  or  more  barrels  each  of 
stock  lime  and  bluestone  instead  of  one,  so  that  the  bluestone  in  one 
barrel  may  be  dissolving  while  that  in  the  other  is  being  used. 

IffiTing  Copper  Sulphate  Solution  and  lame  Solution. 

To  prepare  a  100-gallon  spray  tank  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  take 
two  50-gallon  barrels  and  fill  them  nearly  full  of  water;  to  one  barrel 
add  5  gSlons  of  the  bluestone  stock  solution,  which  will  be  the  equiva^ 
lent  of  10  poimds  of  bluestone.  To  the  other  barrel  add  5  gallons 
from  the  barrel  of  the  stock  lime  preparation,  which  will  be  equal 
to  10  pounds  of  stone  lime.  Mix  the  lime  thoroughly  and  allow  the 
contents  of  the  two  barrels  to  run  together  into  a  trough,  or  through 
hose  attached  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrels  into  the  tank  of  the  sprayer, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  (fig.  21). 

If  an  insecticide  is  to  be  used,  it  may  now  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

After  the  mixture  is  prepared  it  should  be  used  very  soon,  and  not 
be  allowed  in  any  case  to  stand  more  than  a  few  hours  before  using. 

The  quantities  mentioned  in  this  account  of  the  preparation  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  will  give  100  gallons  of  the  6-6-50  formula.  For 
the  other  formulas,  the  manner  of  preparation  is  precisely  the  same, 
and  the  necessary  changes  in  quantities  of  bluestone  and  lime  are 
easily  calculated, 
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Straining. 

In  order  to  avoid  clogging  the  spray  nozzles  the  mixture  must  be 
thoroughly  strained  before  it  goes  into  the  sprayer.  A  strainer  of 
brass  wire  cloth,  20  or  22  meshes  to  the  incn,  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  A  very  convenient  and  satisfactory  strainer  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  22).     It  consists  of  (1)  a  tight 

outer  box  about  1  foot  square, 
with  a  heavy  bottom,  into  which 
a  piece  of  1 J  to  2  inch  gas  pipe  is 
fitted  as  an  outlet,  and  (2)  an 
inner  box.  smaller  and  lighter, 
which  will  drop  easily  into  the 
outer  one.  The  wire  cloth,  se- 
curely fastened,  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  inner  box,  and  is  sloped 
at  an  ai^le  of  about  30  to  35  de- 
grees. The  slanting  of  the  sieve 
prevents  clogging,  and  the  remov- 
ability of  the  inner  box  greatly 
facilitates  cleaning.  A  narrow 
strip  should  be  nailed  about  the 
outside  of  the  inner  box  at  the 

Fig.  22.-Cros8  section  of  strainer  for  Bordeaux  top,  SO  aS  tO  prevent  itS  dropping 
mixture.  The  inner  frame  with  inclined  wire  fno  far  Hnixrn*  thiQ  mil  fftr»ihfii.fi> 
strainer  fits  loosely  into  the  outer  box.  ?y^  ^^^  QOWn ,    ims  WUi  lacilltaie 

its  removal. 
Elevated  Platform. 

A  platform  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration (fig.  21)  will  be  found  very  convenient  in  handling  the  stock 
solutions  and  the  mixture.  This  should  be  located  near  a  good 
water  supply.  A  tank  elevated  above  the  mixing  platform  and  Sled 
by  a  windmill  pump  will  be  foimd  very  convenient,  or  the  platform 
may  be  located  beside  a  stream  or  spring  and  the  water  be  raised 
by  means  of  a  force  pump. 

XOXSTAINING  PBEPABATIOXS. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  when  used  late  in  the  season,  is  apt  to  stain 
the  fruit  more  or  less  and  interfere  with  its  sale.  It  is  therefore  best 
to  use  for  the  final  applications  some  other  fungicide  which  is  not 
open  to  this  objection.  The  amount  of  the  mixture  which  may 
adhere  to  the  grapes  at  the  time  they  are  picked  is  not  sufficient  to 
injure  the  consumer  under  normal  or  average  conditions.  Consum- 
ers, however,  object  to  stained  fruit,  and  this  fact  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  following  preparation,  though  not  quite  so  efficient  a  fungi- 
cide as  Bordeaux  mixture,  does  not  stain  the  fruit,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  used  for  the  last  two  applications. 

Burgundy  mixture  {copper  carbonate  mixture). 

Copper  sulphate pounds. .      2 

Sodium  carbonate  (sal  soda) do 3 

Water gallons. .  100 
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Dissolve  and  dilute  each  of  the  two  chemicals  to  50  gallons  and 
allow  them  to  run  together  into  the  spray  tank  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  making  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Insect  poisons  should  not  be  added  to  this  mixture. 

Ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  has  been  recommended  in  previous 
Farmers'  Bulletins  as  a  nonstaining  application.  Copper  acetate 
has  also  been  suggested  for  the  same  purpose.  According  to  our 
present  knowledge  Burgundy  mixture  is  about  as  safe  and  efficient 
as  either  of  these  and  costs  less  than  half  as  much. 

A  simple  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  using  1  pound  to  100  gallons 
of  water,  is  frequently  used  for  the  final  applications,  but  is  much 
inferior  to  the  Burgundy  mixture. 

SPEAYIirG. 
SPRAYING  APPAKATUS. 

The  selection  of  a  spraying  outfit  is  a  very  important  matter  and 
should  be  carefully  considered  bv  anyone  who  is  about  to  under- 
take this  work.  It  will  be  found  far  better  in  the  end  to  invest  a 
larger  amount  at  the  start  than  to  purchase  a  cheap  outfit  which  may 
not  be  best  adapted  to  the  work  and  may  prove  a  source  of  vexation, 
delay,  and  expense. 

Good  machines  are  frequently  ruined  in  a  few  seasons  by  lack  of 
proper  care.  It  will  be  found  a  great  saving  of  time  and  expense  to 
wasn  out  the  spray  tank, 
pump,  and  nozzles  thor- 
oughly after  using  and  keep 
the  machine  under  cover. 
The  packing  of  the  pump 
ahoula  also  l)e  looked  after 
frequently. 

The  tm'ee  most  essential 
factors  concerned  in  the 
operation  of  spraying  are 
the  power,  the  pump,  and 
the  nozzle. 

Power. 

Hand -power,  horse- 
power, carbonic-acid  gas, 
compressed  air,  and  engmes 
run  by  steam,  gasoline,  and 
kerosene    are    all   usea  for 

graying.      In  order  to   pro-  ^^^.  23.-A  knapsack  sprayer. 

duce  a  satisfactory  mist-like 

spray  the  power  must  be  contant  and  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  neces- 
sary pressure. 

Hand-power. — ^Excellent  work  can  be  done  by  hand-power,  using 
a  knapsack  or  barrel  pump  (figs.  23,  24),  but  the  time  ana  labor 
required  make  it  objectionable  in  large  vineyards.  In  small  vine- 
yards it  may  be  used  to  advantage.* 

oFor  a  general  discussion  of  spraying  machinenr  see  Farmers*  Bulletin  243, 
Fungicides  and  Their  Use  in  Preventing  Diseases  of  Fruits,  by  M.  B.  Waite. 
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Horse-power. — ^Used  in  connection  with  a  geared  sprayer,  horse- 
power IS  in  very 
general  use  in  vine- 
yards. There  are 
a  number  of  forms 
of  these  sprayers 
on  the  market, 
most  of  which  are 
unsatisfactory,  as 
it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  keep  up 
sufficient  ana  uni- 
form pressure  with- 
out driving  so  fast 
that  the  vmes  can 
not  be  properly 
covered  with  the 
mixture.     One   of 

Fio.24.-A  barrel  and  cart  ipraying  outfit.  "        ^hese    machines    ifl 

shown  m  figure  25. 
This,  with  the  addition  of  the  two  nozzles  directed  downward  from 
above,   does   fairly 
good  work. 

Carbonio-acid  gas 
furnishes  excellent 
power  and  does 
entirely  satisfac- 
tory work  in  spray- 
ing. The  pressure 
can  be  easily  con- 
trolled and  tnere  is 
no  pump  to  get 
out  of  order.  *  It  is 
considered  s  o  m  e  - 
what  more  expen- 
sive than  horse- 
power or  gasoline 
power,  however, 
and  unless  one  is  so 
situated  that  the 
drums  can  be  re- 
charged promptly, 
serious  delays  may 
occur  which  will  in- 
terfere with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work. 
A  gas  spraying  out- 
fit IS  shown  in  figure 
26.    A  smaller  tank 

mounted  on  a  two-      Fiq.  25.— a  geared  horue-power  vineyard  sprayer.    This  Is  prorided 
v      1    J^^«i.:««l«^         ^th  a  compressed  air  tank  and  an  extra  nozzle  on  each  side  directed 
Wneelea  cart  is  also         downward  in  order  to  spray  the  tops  ol  the  vines. 

used. 

Compressed  air  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  gas  (fig.  27).     The  air 
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is  compressed  by  means  of  a  stationary  engine  and  air  pump.  Ex- 
cellent work  may  be  done  with  such  a  machine.  The  relative  ex- 
pense of  this  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  power  has  not,  so  far 


FiQ.  26.— A  carbonic-acid-gas  apntyer. 


as  we  know,  been  accurately  determined.     It  is,  however,  preferred 
by  some  growers. 


Fio.  27.— A  oompreased-alr  sprayer  In  operation. 

Chksoline. — Steam  engines  are  sometimes  used,  but  they  are  usu- 
ally found  too  bulky  and  heavy  for  vineyiard  work.  Alcohol  has  not 
yet  apparently  been  used  in  this  connection.     A  cheap  denatured 
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alcohol  maj  perhaps  eventually  replace  gasoline.  At  present,  how- 
ever, gasoline  furnishes  the  most  convenient  and  economical  power. 
A  compact  and  strong  engme  of  two  or  three  horsepower,  with 
pump  made  especially  for  spraying  purposes,  will  be  found  most. 


Fia.  28.— A  gasolme  engine  and  pump  made  especially  for  spraying. 

satisfactory  (fig.  28).  Such  an  engine  mounted  upon  a  Ught  handy 
wagon  similar  to  that  shown  in  figure  29,  with  a  tank  holding  100  to 
150  gallons  and  fitted  with  adjustable  rods  and  nozzles  (fig.  30), 
would  perhaps  make  the  most  efficient  and  economical  outfit  for 


Fio.  29.— Wagon  and  tank  adapted  to  vineyard  spraying.    A  gasoline  engine 
and  the  upright  adjustable  rods  and  noezles  shown  In  figure  90 1 


may  be  fitted  in  front 
added. 


extensive  vineyard  use.  With  such  an  outfit  one  may  drive  slowly 
and  cover  the  vines  and  foliage  thoroughly.  If  one  has  orchard 
fruit  to  spray,  an  engine  is  still  more  desirable.  It  may  also  be  used 
for  other  purposes  about  a  place. 
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The  pump  is  a  very  important  part  of  a  spraying  outfit.  It  should 
be  strongly  and  carenilly  constructed  and  especially  made  for  spraying 
purposes.  For  use  with  Bordeaux  mixture  all  the  working  parts 
conung  in  contact  with  the  mixtmre  should  be  made  of  brass.  Iron 
is  acted  upon  by  Bordeaux  mixture  and  is  finally  destroyed.  Leather 
vdves  should  oe  avoided  for  the  same  reason.  A  good-sized  air 
chamber  is  also  an  essential  f  eatmre  in  connection  with  the  pump,  as 
it  helps  to  maintain  a  uniform  pressure. 

Two  of  the  styles  of  pumps  in  common  use  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  (ngs.  31,  32). 

NobIm. 

Being  supplied  with 
satisfactory  power  and 
pump,  the  next  im- 
portant feature  of  the 
outfit  is  the  Gpray  noz- 
zle. A  nozzle  of  the 
Vermorel  or  cyclone 
type  (see  fig.  33) ,  when 
properly  made,  will 
give  a  fine  mist-like 
sprayand  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  other  types. 
It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  most  of  the  noz- 
zles in  general  use, 
whether  (3  this  form 
or  some  other,  are  not 
made  with  sufiScient 
care.  The  nozzles 
should  be  made  of 
brass  and  the  inlet 
chamber  and  the 
opening  through  the  cap  should  be  very  smoothly  and  accurately 
driUed.  The  frequent  use  of  a  degorger  will  gradually  wear  the  open- 
ing in  the  disk  and  make  it  irregular.  For  this  reason  interchangeable 
disks  are  desirable.  These  should  be  made  of  hardened  brass,  steel, 
or  some  other  material  which  is  neither  attacked  by  the  chemicals 
in  the  mixtmre  nor  easily  injured  by  a  dejgoiver.  Iron,  zinc,  and  tin 
are  worthless  and  should  be  carefully  avoided.  A  poor  nozzle  wastes 
power  and  material  and  sprinkles  the  vines  instead  of  spraying  them, 
while  the  result  of  the  work  is  not  satisfactory.  A  properly  made 
nozzle  should  give  a  fine  mist-like  spray  with  a  minimum  amoimt  of 
pressure. 
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APPLICATION  OF  SPRAY  1CIXTX7BE8. 

Haying  a  satisfactory  outfit  and  the  mixture  properlj  jprepared, 
there  is  still  liability  of  failure  unless  the  mixture  is  appliea  properly 
and  at  the  proper  tmies. 

In  spraymg,  the  aim  should  be  to  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
entire  surface  of  the  vines,  foliage,  and  fruit  with  the  mixture,  in  order 
to  destroy^  all  the  germs  of  the  various  parasites  which  may  come  in 
contact  with  the  plant,  and  to  destroy  the  insects  which  may  feed 
upon  the  foliage,  fruit,  or  buds. 


Fig.  31.— a  large  hand  spray  pump 
with  dou  ble  vertical  cylmders  FiQ.  32.~A  large  hand  spray  pump  with  double  horizontal 

for  use  with  tank  outflts.  cylinders  lor  use  with  tank  outfits. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  (figs.  34  and  35)  show  two  grape 
leaves  to  which  Bordeaux  mixture  iias  been  applied.  Figure  34 
shows  a  leaf  properly  sprayed.  Figure  35  shows  a  leaf  which  has 
been  sprinklea  rather  than  sprayed.  Too  much  of  the  mixture  hav- 
ing been  appUed,  it  has  run  together  in  drops  or  fallen  to  the  ground 
and  been  wasted.  The  leaf  shown  in  figure  35  is,  however,  covered 
better  than  is  generally  the  case  in  vineyard  spraying.  Thorough 
work  is  absolutely  necessary  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  securwl. 
The  nozzles  shomd  be  carefully  adjusted  and  directed,  and  should 
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also  be  watched  to  see  that  they  do  not  clog.     The  rods  with  adjust- 
able nozzles,  such  as  shown  in  figure^  30,  nave  given 
best  results.     The  team  should  be  driven  slowly  and 
at  the  proper  distance  from  the  vines. 

Time  of  application. 

First  application. — ^In  case  fungous  diseases  are  caus- 
ing serious  loss,  or  the  vineyard  nas  not  been  sprayed 
beiore,  a  thorough  application  of  the  strong  Bordeaux 
mixture  mentioned  (6-3-50  formula)  should  be  made 
just  before  the  buds  open.  For  the  grape-growing 
regions  of  New  York,  renn;^lvania,  Ohio,  and  Micni^ 
usually  be  about  May  1.  If  injury  from  the  grapevine^  flea-beetle  is 
anticipated,  an  arsenical  should  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

Second  application. — ^This  should  be  made  just  before  the  blossoms 
begin  to  open,  which  will  be  about  the  Ist  of  June  for  the  States  men- 
tioned. The  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture  (5-5-60  furmula)  should 
be  used,  and  with  an  arsenical  added  the  spn^y  will  be  effective 


Fio.33.— A  vermo- 
xel  spray  nofde. 

2:an  this  will 


Fio.  34.— A  grape  leaf  properly  sprayed,  showing  the  surface  covered  with 
minute  drops  of  tho  Bordeaux  mixture. 

against  the  grapevine  flea-beetle,  the  rose-chafer,  grape  curculio, 
and  the  first  brood  of  the  grape  berry  moth  and  the  grape  leaf-folder, 
respectively; 

Third  application. — This  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
fall,  using   Bordeaux  mixture   as  above  and  an  arsenical   to  give 
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further  protection  against  the  insects  mentioned  and  to  poison  the 
grape  root-worm,  the  beetles  of  which  are  at  this  time  just  beginning 
to  appear. 

Foxirth  application. — ^This  should  be  made  within  10  days  after  the 
third  application,  using  Bordeaux  mixture  as  above  and  an  arsenical  . 
This  and  the  preceding  appUcations  are  especially  important  for  the 
grape  root-worm  and  the  grape  curcuUo,  and  will  also  afford  further 
protection  against  the  grape  berry  moth  and  the  leaf-folder.  For 
the  insects  first  mentioned,  it  is  very  important  that  this  application 
be  delayed  not  longer  than  10  days  after  the  third. 


Fio.  35.— A  grape  leaf  improperly  sprayed.    The  mixture  has  been  sprinkled  upon  the  leaf  instead 
of  being  sprayed  m  a  fine  mist,  and  the  surface  is  not  evenly  and  properly  covered. 

Fifth  application. — This  should  be  made  two  weeks  after  the  fourth, 
using  the  Burgundy  mixture  recommended,  and  no  arsenical. 

Sixth  application. — This  should  be  made  about  two  weeks  after  the 
last  application,  using  the  Burgundy  mixture  only. 

aXJANTITT  OF  MIXTUKE  BEaUIBED  AND  COST  OF  TBEATMENT* 

One  himdred  and  twenty-five  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  usually 
sufficient  for  a  single  application  to  an  acre  of  vines  of  average  size. 
Where  the  vines  are  large  and  the  foliage  dense,  as  much  as  150  gal- 
lons maybe  necessary  for  a  thorough  appUcation.  It  will  be  better  to 
use  too  much  of  the  mixture  than  too  little.  The  cost  for  labor  and 
material  will  vary  from  $12  to  $15  per  acre  for  six  applications, 
including  an  arsenical  poison  for  biting  insects. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
Washington^  D.  C,^  March  5,  1907. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
Advantage  of  Planting  Heavy  Cotton  Seed,"  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  J. 
Webber,  Physiologist  in  Charge  of  the  Plant  Breeding  Investigations 
of  this  Bureau,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Boykin,  a  special  agent  of  the  same 
oflSce.  This  paper  embodies  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  separa- 
tion of  cotton  seed,  and  shows  the  advantage  to  growers  of  making 
such  a  separation  of  their  seed  for  planting.  The  methods  presented 
and  the  apparatus  described  are  new  and  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  cotton  industry.  The  paper  should,  therefore,  be  distributed 
broadcast  among  cotton  planters,  and  I  recommend  its  publication 
as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin. 

Very  respectfully,  B.  T.  Galloway, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretay^y  of  Agriculture, 
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B.  P.  I.— 270. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  PLANTING  HEAVY  COHON  SEED. 


HEAVY  VEESTTS  LIGHT  SEED. 

The  importance  of  using  heavy  seed  is  m  many  crops  well  estab- 
lished. Seed  grains,  for  instance,  are  quite  generally  subjected  to 
some  degree  of  separation.  In  tobacco  the  great  importance  of  using 
large  and  heavy  seed  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Shamel 
in  the  course  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  this  crop  the  tests  of 
light  and  heavy  seed  have  proved  that  the  best  developed  and  most 
vigorous  plants  are  always  produced  from  the  heavy  seeds,  while  the 
light  seeds  produce  small,  irregular,  and  undesirable  plants.** 

To  insure  a  vigorous  development  of  plants  it  is  important  to  have 
a  large  quantity  of  nutriment  stored  in  the  seeds.  Heavy  seeds  are 
the  only  ones  which  meet  this  condition,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  heavier 
they  are  in  proportion  to  their  volume  the  higher  is  the  percentage  of 
germination,  the  more  rapid  is  the  growth  of  the  resulting  plants, 
the  more  resistant  are  they  to  disease  and  adverse  conditions,  and  the 
greater  is  their  productiveness.  Light  seeds,  on  the  other  hand,  ger- 
minate poorly  and  produce  plants  of  low  constitutional  vigor,  which 
are  readily  attacked  by  diseases  and  which  possess  a  comparatively 
low  degree  of  productiveness. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  subject  seed  for  planting  to  some  proc- 
ess of  separation  by  which  the  light  and  inferior  seeds  are  elimi- 
nated. Such  a  separation  can  readily  be  eifected  with  seeds  having 
smooth  seed  coats,  as,  for  instance,  corn,  wheat,  peas,  and  tobacco. 
A  number  of  methods  have  been  devised  which  are  applicable  to  the 
separation  of  such  seeds,  and  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  important 
crops  extensive  experiments  have  been  conducted  with  separated 
seeds.  The  results  strongly  indicate  the  superiority  of  heavy  seeds 
and  the  advisability  of  separation. 

Comparatively  little  experimental  work  has  been  done  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  cotton  seed,  but  in  view  of  the  beneficial  results  obtained  in 
the  case  of  other  crops  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  similar 
results  should  not  be  obtained  with  cotton  by  a  separation  which  elim- 
inates the  light  and  inferior  seeds.  The  seeds  of  Upland  varieties  of 
cotton  are  covered  with  a  dense  fuzz  (fig.  1,  A),  which  holds  them 
together  and  prevents  their  separation  by  any  of  the  methods  which 
are  applicable  to  the  separation  of  smooth  seeds,  and  heretofore  no 

o  Shamel,  x\.  D.  The  Improvement  of  Tobacco  by  Bree<ling  and  Selection. 
Yearbook,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1904,  pp.  440-452. 
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practical  method  has  been  devised  to  meet  these  conditions.  In  view 
of  this  fact  and  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  yield  in  this  way,  it 
was  decided  to  make  some  effort  to  devise  a  method  which  would  be 
adapted  to  the  separation  of  cotton  seeds.  Fortunately,  the  experi- 
ments have  been  very  successful,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  recommend 
what  appears  to  be  a  thoroughly  practicable  and  successful  method. 

FEEFAEATION  OF  SEED  FOE 
SEFAEATION. 

It  was  evident  from  the  begin- 
ing  that  the  fuzz  which  covers  the 
seed  in  ordinary  varieties  of  cotton 
would  either  have  to  be  removed 
or  treated  in  some  way  to  paste  it 
down  and  thus  prevent  the  seeds 
from  clinging  together.  To  remove 
this  fuzz  would  probably  require 
the  use  of  expensive  machinery 
which  the  majority  of  growers  could 
not  purchase  or  to  which  they  would 
not  have  access.  However,  it  was 
found  that  by  rolling  the  seeds  in 
some  finely  pulverized  material  and 
water,  the  fuzz  could  be  so  thor- 
oughly pasted  down  as  to  prevent 
the  seeds  from  adhering  together 
and  thereby  enable  each  one  to  be 
acted  upon  individually  in  the  pro- 
cess of  separation.  This  rolling 
process  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  many 
growers,  as  it  has  been  frequently 
employed  in  preparing  seed  for 
^     .    a  A    * ,       TT  ,    ^     **     V  ,        planting  in  cases  where  planters  are 

Fio.  1.— Seeds  ol  fuzzy  Upland  cotton,  before     ^  ^  j  j 

and  after  rolling:  A,  untreated;  B,  roUed  by     to   be   USCd   whlch    are    not   adapted 

flour-paste  method.  ^^   f^^zy  secd.     The  old   planters 

which  first  came  into  use  required  the  rolling  of  the  seed  before  plant- 
ing, and  some  of  the  modem  planters  also  require  this  treatment. 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  rolling  the  seeds  can  be  provided  at  a 
very  small  cost.  The  one  used  in  connection  with  these  experiments 
consists  of  a  wooden  hexagonal  box  with  a  wooden  axle  extending 
through  its  center,  supported  at  each  end,  and  having  a  crank  at- 
tached at  one  end  for  turning  (fig.  2).  It  has  an  opening  on  one  side 
through  which  the  seeds  can  be  put  in  or  taken  out  and  which  is  closed 
during  the  rolling  process  by  means  of  a  hinged  door.     Probably  a 
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more  convenient  way  of  making  such  an  apparatus  is  to  use  a  large 
barrel,  similar  to  a  petroleum  barrel,  through  which  a  wooden  axle 
can  be  inserted,  and  the  other  details  arranged  according  to  the  above 
description. 

There  are  a  number  of  materials  which  can  be  used  to  roll  the  seed 
in,  and  ahnost  any  finely  pulverized  material  will  do;   but  among 
those  which  are  most  likely  to  be  available  on  a  farm  are  ashes, 
acid  phosphate,  and  fine,  dry  soil.     A  small  quantity  of  such  material 
and  water  should  be  sprinkled  through  the  seed  as  it  is  put  into  the 
barrel,  and  more  should  be  added  gradually  as  the  rolling  proceeds 
until  there  is  sufficient  to  thoroughly  paste  down  the  tut^z.     The  quan- 
tity will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  variety  of  seed,  for  it  will 
take  more  for  a  given  quantity  of  small  seeds  than  of  large  ones,  as 
they  will  have  a  greater  surface  area.     However,  with  a  little  expe- 
rience it  is  very  easy  to  determine  how  much  should  be  used  to  get  the 
best  results.    It  is  im'portant  to 
guard  against  the  use  of  excess- 
ive quantities,  especially  of  wa- 
ter, as  this  will  prevent  a  satis- 
factory separation.    The  rolling 
should  be  very  thoroughly  done 
and  should  continue  until  the 
seeds  fall  apart  very  readily. 
This  rolling  process  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  as  it  prob- 
ably introduces  a  slight  element 
of  error  in  the  separation,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that   in   some 

cases     it     slightly     changes     the  no.  2.-  Apparatus  used  m  roiling  seed. 

relative  weights  of  the   seeds. 

In  the  first  separation  experiments  conducted  by  the  writers  the 
above  methods  of  rolling  and  cementing  down  the  fuzz  were  followed. 
It  was  later  found  that  the  same  object  could  be  accomplished  much 
more  easily  and  thoroughly  by  using  flour  paste,  a  material  which,  so 
far  as  the  writers  are  informed,  has  never  before  been  used.  To 
treat  seed  by  this  method,  take  an  ordinary  drinking  glass  full  of  flour 
(from  4^  to  5  ounces)  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  one  pint  of 
Avater,  stirring  it  until  the  flour  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water 
and  not  lumpy.  Then  add  1  quart  more  of  water  and  boil  until  it 
thickens  and  becomes  pasty.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  the  same 
process  used  by  housewives  in  making  flour  paste  and  flour  grav;y^ 

After  cooling  the  paste,  place  1  busliel  of  cotton  seed  in  the  rolling 
apparatus  and  pour  the  paste  over  it.  Then  close,  and  roll  the  seed 
from  seven  to  ten  minutes,  after  which  it  can  be  dumped  out  and 
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spread  on  the  floor  of  the  bam  or  in  some  other  convenient  place  to 
dry.  It  has  been  found  that  seed  treated  in  this  way  can  be  spread 
out  in  a  layer  from  3  to  4  inches  deep  and  dried  without  difficulty. 
It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  seeds  would  stick  together  in  drying, 
but  this  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case.  If  more  than  one  bushel  of 
seed  is  to  be  rolled  at  one  time,  increase  the  quantity  of  paste  used  in 
proportion.  By  this  method  the  seeds  are  coated  with  a  thin  pellicle 
of  paste,  which  sticks  the  fuzz  down  firmly  and  allows  the  seeds  to 
fall  apart  readily  (fig.  1,  B).  The  seeds  after  treatment  remain  in 
the  same  condition  permanently  until  moistened  or  soaked  in  water, 
and  the  paste  in  no  way  interferes  with  their  use  in  feeding  or  for 
other  purposes,  if  desired  later. 

When  the  fuzz  is  stuck  down  by  using  ashes,  fine  soil,  etc.,  as  de- 
scribed previously,  the  seeds  must  be  separated  while  still  quite 
damp,  as  the  hairs  on  drying  straighten  out  and  the  dust  rattles  out, 
so  that  they  begin  to  adhere  again.  This  necessity  of  separating 
them  while  still  moist  increases  the  element  of  error  in  the  separa- 
tion, owing  to  the  weight  of  both  the  water  and  the  material  adher- 
ing to  the  seed.  Again,  if  the  rolling  is  to  have  any  effect  in  the 
planting,  the  seeds  must  be  put  in  the  planters  and  planted  while 
still  moist.  This  bunches  the  work  of  separation  and  planting  so 
much  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  planter  to  carry  it  out  successfully. 
By  using  the  flour-paste  method  these  difficulties  are  avoided.  The 
rolling  and  separation  of  the  seed  can  be  done  in  the  winter,  when 
there  are  no  rushing  farm  operations  under  way  and  when  there  is 
an  abundance  of  labor.  Separating  the  seed  at  this  time  will  cost 
the  planter  scarcely  anything,  as  it  can  be  done  at  odd  times  when  the 
helpers  would  otherwise  be  idle.  The  seeds  treated  by  the  paste 
method  are  dried  before  separation,  so  that  the  element  of  error  is 
reduced,  and  the  seeds  after  treatment  remain  in  the  same  condition 
as  long  as  they  are  kept  dry.  In  the  spring  they  will  thus  be  in 
excellent  condition  to  run  through  the  planter  easily.  By  this 
method,  furthermore,  the  fuzz  is  so  completely  pasted  down  and  the 
seeds  roll  apart  so  easily  that  it  is  believed  they  can  be  planted  with 
perfect  satisfaction  in  the  ordinary  double-row  corn  planters,  which 
check  the  seed  in  hills.  As  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  plant  cot- 
ton in  rows  both  ways,  so  that  it  may  be  cultivated  more  completely 
by  machinery,  it  is  believed  that  this  siriiple  discovery  of  attaching 
the  fuzz  by  use  of  flour  paste  is  of  great  importance  to  the  industry' 
as  a  whole.  If  planted  with  a  corn  planter  and  dropped  at  regular 
distances  without  reference  to  placing  them  in  rows  both  ways,  this 
method  will  even  then  be  of  great  importance,  as  it  facilitates  drop- 
ping, insures  uniformity  in  the  number  of  seeds  dropped,  and  does 
away  with  much  of  the  labor  necessary  in  thinning  when  cotton  is 
planted  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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METHOD  OF  SEPARATING  SEED. 

In  searching  for  a  practical  method  of  separating  the  heavy  from 
the  light  seeds  after  they  had  been  rolled  as  previously  described, 
several  available  fanning  mills  and  shaking  machines  of  various 
types   were  tested,   but   in   no   case   was   a   satisfactory   separation 
obtained  with  existing  machines.     The  experiments  with  air-blast 
fanning  mills,  where  the  current  of  air  is  directed  for  a  short  distance 
through  a  flue,  gave  indications  of  success.     By  experiments  with 
such  machines  it  was  found  that  a  successful  separator  must  contain 
a  flue  of  considerable  length  through  which  a  strong  blast  of  air  can 
be  directed  and  in  which  the  seed  may  be  ex- 
posed fully  to  the  action  of  tl 
tube  the   seeds   boil   up   and 
action  of  the  air  current,  givin 
for  the  heavy  ones  to  fall,  wk 
are  carried  on  and  finally  bio 
was  devised  for  a  special  ma( 
found  that  one  of  the  ordina 
blast  fanning  mills  could  be  m< 
the  type  of  machine  desired 
and  embrace  the  principles 
involved  in  this  plan. 

The  machine  which  was 
modified  **  (fig.  3)  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  seeds  to  be 
fed  from  a  hopper  (fig.  4,  a) 
on  to  a  vibrating  screen  (fig. 
4,  &,  and  fig.  5)  which 
would  catch  the  wads  of 
seed  and  any  large  bodies 
of  foreign  matter  and  dis- 
charge them  (fig.  4,  d)  be- 
fore  they  reached   the   flue, 

but    which    would    allow    the       ^''Q- 3.- Sivd  separator  as  modincd  and  ustnl  in  experl- 
.',..,       ,  ,  raents. 

mdividual     seeds     to     pass 

through   its  meshes  to   another  vibrating  screen   with   fine   meshes 

(fig.  4,  c)^  which  delivered  them  into  a  short  flue  (fig.  4,  e)^  where 

they  were  brought  in  contact  with  a  current  of  air  driven  by  a'  fan 

from  below,  which  carried  the  light  seeds  out  through  the  toj)  of 

the  flue  and  allowed  the  heavy  ones  to  drop  through  into  a  box 

below. 


oA  patent  on  the  apparatus  described  has  been  applied  for  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  order  that  the  public  may  make  and  use  the 
device  without  the  payment  of  royalties. 
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The  principal  modifications  were  to  change  the  gearing  so  that  the 
fan  could  be  run  fast  while  the  frame  holding  the  screen  vibrated 
slowly,  and  to  put  additional  sections  in  the  flue  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  its  length  so  as  to  give  a  longer  space  in  which  the  separa- 
tion ca^  take  place  (fig.  4,  g^  g^  g).  The  separator  flue  in  the  original 
machine  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  seed  (fig.  4,  e)  to  point  of 
discharge  of  light  seed  above  was  only  6  inches  in  length.  This 
flue,  or  tube,  was  extended  to  a  length  of  4^  feet  by  adding  four  sec- 
tions of  box-like  form  which  could  be  set  one  upon  the  other  and 
fitted  toge'ther  firmly.  This  sectional  construction  of  the  flues 
allowed  of  experimentation  with  flues  of  dif- 
ferent lengths.  The  method  of  construction 
is  illustrated  in  figure  4,  k. 
The  separation  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  effect  of  the  blast  exercises  itself  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  upon  the  seeds  according  to 
their  size  and  specific  weight;  those  seeds 
having  the  greatest  weight  relative  to  their 
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Fig.  4.— Plan  of  seea  separator:  a,  seed  hopper;  6, 
first  sieve,  through  which  seed  passes  but  which 
removes  diseased  locks,  large  lumps  of  seed,  etc., 
which  are  discharged  by  spout  at  d\  c,  second 
sieve,  with  fine  mpshes,  down  which  the  seeds  roll 
and  fall  into  the  flue  &t  e;  g,  g,  air  flue;  j,  fan; 
/,  point  at  which  air  blast  from  fan  enters  the  flue 
i,  point  at  which  heavy  seed  is  discharged;  A,  point 
at  which  light  seeds  are  blown  out;  k,  grooving  of 
top  and  bottom  of  sections  of  flue,  showing  how 
sections  are  constructed  to  fit  into  each  other. 

size  drop  through  the  blast,  while  the  light  ones  having  a  large 
surface  in  proportion  to  their  weight  are  unable  to  resist  the  blast 
and  are  therefore  carried  off  through  the  flue.  The  separation, 
therefore,  is  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  absolute  weight  or 
size  of  the  seeds,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary,  as  it  is  more 
important  to  get  those  having  the  greatest  weight  in  proportion  to 
their  volume.  It  quite  frequently  happens  that  large  seeds  are  rela- 
tively very  light  and  inferior  owing  to  shrunken  or  imperfectly  devel- 
oped kernels,  yet  they  may  have  a  rather  high  absolute  weight.  They 
are,  however,  probably  not  so  desirable  as  smaller  seeds  haWng  the 
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same  absolute  weight,  because  their  hulls  being  larger  represent  a 
greater  percentage  of  their  weight;  consequently  the  kernel,  which  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  seed,  necessarily  represents  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  gross  weight  than  in  the  case  of  small  seeds  having 
the  same  weight. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  separation  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  machine  run  at  a  uniform  speed  which  has  l)een  tested 
and  found  to  give  good  results.  The  best  separation  will  thus  he 
obtained  where  the  machine  can  be  attached  to  some  power  plant  or 
run  by  a  gasoline  or  kerosene  engine.  In  many  cases  power  can 
probably  be  obtained  in  the  gins.  While  it  is  better  to  procure 
power  from  an  engine,  a  very  fair  separation  can  be  obtained 
with  hand  power.  To  secure  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  separation 
requires  some  practice  and  expe- 
rience with  the  machine,  as  the 
air  blast  must  be  properly  regu- 
lated. If  only  one  separation  is 
to  be  made  the  speed  must  be  reg- 
ulated so  that  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  the  seed  is  blown  out 
at  the  top  of  the  flue  as  light  seed. 
\Miile  in  general  it  is  only  the 
light  seed  that  is  blown  out,  still 
some  good  seed  will  doubtless  in 
all  cases  be  blown  over.  As  the 
light  seed  can  be  utilized  in 
other  wajrs,  this  is  not  a  serious 
fault.  If  the  most  perfect  re- 
sults are  desired,  the  heavy  seed 

of  the  first  separation  should  be  run  through  the  separator  a  second 
time.  A  double  separation,  however,  in  most  cases  will  probably  not 
be  found  practicable  or  necessary  if  the  first  separation  has  been 
properly  done. 


Fio.  5.    Section  of  first  sieve,  showing  size  of 
meshes. 


TS8T8  OF  8EPAEATED  SEED. 

After  separation  it  is  very  easy  to  detect  a  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  light  and  heavy  grades.  In  the  hea\7^  grade  the  seeds  are 
plumper,  more  uniform,  and  have  a  much  better  general  appearance. 
In  order  to  determine  the  relative  weights  of  the  ditTerent  grades  a 
quantity  of  seed  was  separated  into  four  grades,  which  for  conven- 
ience were  designated  as  hea\7%  medium,  light,  and  very  light,  and 
500  seeds  were  taken  from  each  grade  and  accurately  weighed,  giv- 
ing the  following  results:  The  heavy  seeds  weighed  81 J  grams;  the 
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medium,  77^  grams;  the  light,  74^  grams,  and  the  very  light,  62J 
grams.  After  separating  another  lot  of  seed  into  three  grades — heavy, 
medium,  and  light — a  box  of  seed  containing  almost  a  bushel  was 
taken  from  each  grade  and  weighed,  with  the  following  results: 
The  heavy  seed  weighed  25J  pounds ;  the  medium,  22f  pounds,  and  the 
light,  20§  pounds.  It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  the  separation  is  in 
accordance  with  the  weight  of  the  seeds. 

To  determine  the  relative  percentage  of  germination  of  seeds  from 
the  different  grades  and  as  far  as  possible  to  get  suggestions  as  to 
the  relative  vigor  of  the  resulting  plants,  a  small  test  was  made  in 
the  greenhouse.  For  this  test  a  quantity  of  seed  was  separated 
into  four  grades — heavy,  medium,  light,  and  very  light — and  350 
seeds  were  taken  from  each  grade  and  planted  in  practically  pure  sand. 
The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  1. — Germination  of  350  seeds  of  various  grades  planted  in  greenhouse  on 

March  2,  1906. 


Grade  of  seeds. 


Number  of  seeds  germinated. 


Mar.  8. 


Very  light 80 

Light '  52 

Medium 26 

Heavy I  20 


Mar.  9. 


115 

86 
55 
54 


Mar.  10. 


174 
196 


175 


Mar.  11. 


188 
253 


246 


Mar.  12.lMar.  13.. Mar.  14.)Mar.  16. 


218 

224 

290 

290 

261 

270 

279 

292 

226  !  228 

292  I  294 

272  278 

297  '  306 


For  some,  cause  the  plants  from  the  medium  grade  began  damping 
off  very  soon.  It  is  likely  that  they  were  watered  too  freely.  In  any 
case  the  results  from  this  grade  are  not  considered  reliable.  It  will 
be  observed  that  a  large  percentage  of  all  grades  germinated,  but  that 
the  highest  percentage  of  germination  was  in  the  case  of  the  heavy 
seeds.  An  interesting  point  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the 
light  seeds  germinated  more  quickly  than  the  heavy  ones,  as  can  be 
seeij  by  referring  to  the  table,  however,  the  most  striking  difference 
was  in  the  appearance  of  the  resulting  plants  from  the  various  grades. 
Many  of  those  from  the  light  grades  ^Vere  yellow  and  unhealthy  in 
appearance,  while  those  from  the  heavy  grade  appeared  to  be  much 
stronger  and  more  vigorous. 

In  order  to  determine  what  advantage  would  be  gained  by  elimi- 
nating in  such  separation  the  light  and  inferior  seeds  and  planting 
only  the  heaviest  and  best  developed  ones,  careful  tests  were  made 
in  1900  at  Lamar,  S.  C,  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  C.  L.  Reynolds, 
and  at  Hartsville,  S.  C,  on  the  farm  of  J.  L.  Croker  &  Co.  For  the 
test  at  Lamar,  a  quantity  of  Hawkins  seed  was  separated,  and  the 
heavy  seeds  and  the  unseparated  seeds  of  this  variety  were  planted 
in  alternate  rows  on  about  2  acres  of  land,  i.  e.,  approximately  i 
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acre  of  each.    There  were  twenty  rows  of  each  kind.    The  resulting 
yields  are  given  in. the  following  table: 


Tart-e  2. — Yield  of  seed  cotton  obtained  in  test  at 

Lamar, 

8.C, 

Kind  of  need  planted. 

Flret 
pick. 

Second 
pick. 

ThlM 
pick. 

Total 
yield. 

Heavy  (20  rows) 

Potmdt. 
876 
885 

Pounds. 
253i 
228 

Pounds. 
419 
98U 

Pounds. 

Unseparated  (20  rows) t 

In  this  test  the  yield  resulting  from  the  heavy  seed  was  103  pounds, 
or  10.9  per  cent,  more  than  the  yield  from  the  unseparated  seed. 

For  the  test  at  Hartsville  a  quantity  of  Jones's  Improved  seed, 
which  was  grown  on  the  Coker  farm  at  Hartsville  in  1905  and  se- 
lected for  planting  in  1906,  was  separated,  and  about  an  acre  of  land 
was  planted  with  the  heavy  seed  and  the  same  area  with  unseparated 
seed,  the  two  kinds  being  planted  in  alternate  rows  over  the  entire 
area.  There  were  fourteen  rows  of  each  kind,  and  the  yields  are 
shown  in  Table  3. 

Table  3. — Yield  of  seed  cotton  obtained  in  test  at  Hartsville^  8.  C. 


Kind  of  seed  planted. 


Heavy  (14  rows) 

Unseparated  (14  rows). 


Firat 
pick. 


Second  |    Third 
pick.         pick. 


Pounds.    Pounds.  I 
168}  !         798 
139  7161 


Total 
yield. 


Pounds.  Pounds. 
212;  1,164| 
221i  1,0761 


As  shown  by  Table  3,  in  the  test  at  Hartsville  the  heavy  seed 
yielded  88^  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  "8.25  per  cent,  more  than  the 
unseparated  seed. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  both  of  these  tests,  which  were  accurately  con- 
ducted under  actual  field  conditions,  there  was  a  substantial  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  heavy  seed.  If  the  seed  cotton  is  rated  at  4 
cents  a  pound,  the  differences  in  the  yields  obtained  at  Lamar  and 
Hartsville  are  approximately  equivalent  to  $4.12  and  $3.55  per  acre, 
respectively.  At  first  thought  this  no  doubt  appears  to  be  a  rather 
small  difference,  yet  it  must  he  remembered  that  only  a  very  slight 
outlay  is  involved  in  getting  this  additional  yield.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  separation  need  not  exceed  10  cents  a  bushel.  In  fact, 
on  most  farms  the  regular  laborers  have  sufficient  spare  time  to  do 
this  work  without  any  additional  expense,  so  that  practically  the 
only  expense  involved  is  the  cost  of  picking  the  extra  quantity  of 
cotton  which  is  produced.  In  the  case  of  both  of  our  tests  the  sep- 
aration resulted  in  a  net  profit  of  more  than  $3  an  acre  after  deduct- 
ing the  necessary  amount  for  all  extra  expenses.  The  increase  in 
the  jdeld  on  the  two  tests  averaged  only  about  10  per  cent,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  increase  does  not  involve  a  corresponding 
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increase  in  expenses  the  profits  on  the  crop  are  increased  by  a  much 
greater  percentage.  For  instance,  if  the  profit  on  an  acre  of  land 
is  $10  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  net  increase  by  separation  is 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  profit  obtained  without  the  separation. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  evidence  which  has  thus  far  been 
obtained,  this  method  of  separation  seems  to  afford  a  simple,  practical, 
and  inexpensive  means  of  materially  increasing  the  yield  and  greatly 
increasing  the  percentage  of  profit  from  a  cotton  crop,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  while  it  is  possible  to  realize  a  greater  yield  it  will  also 
bring  about  a  general  improvement,  or  amelioration,  of  the  variety 
which  is  grown.  Should  it  be  possible  to  bring  about  an  amelioration 
in  this  practical  way,  it  will  not,  of  course,  be  comparable'to  scientific 
selection,  which  deals  with  individuals,  yet  it  will  probably  lead  to 
the  progressive  improvement  of  the  crop  and  counteract  degeneration. 

In  the  examination  of  cotton  in  the  field  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
recognize  differences  in  yield  unless  such  differences  are  very  extreme. 
In  neither  of  the  tests  conducted  by  the  writers  at  Lamar  and  Harts- 
ville,  S.  C,  could  the  superiority  in  yield  of  the  rows  planted  with 
heavy  seed  be  surely  distinguished  by  the  eye.  It  was  necessary  to 
pick  and  weigh  the  product  to  determine  definitely  the  results.  Plant- 
ers are  therefore  cautioned  against  concluding  from  an  examination 
in  the  field  alone  that  separation  has  been  ineffective.  The  product 
must  actually  be  weighed  to  determine  the  difference  in  yield. 

8EPAEATI0H  OF  SEA  ISLAND  COTTON  SEED. 

The  writers  have  made  no  tests  of  heavy  and  light  Sea  Island  cotton 
seed,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  separation  in  this 
case  should  not  give  increased  yields  similar  to  those  obtained  with 
Upland  cottons.  ^Vhen  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  seed  are  separated 
on  the  machine  a  very  perfect  separation  of  light  and  heavy  seed 
apparently  results.  In  connection  with  his  experiments  in  1906,  Mr. 
^V.  A.  Orton,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  planted  some  Sea 
Island  seed  which  had  been  separated  with  the  apparatus  previously 
described  and  made  some  notes  on  the  germination  of  light,  heavy, 
and  unseparated  seeds  which  show  that  in  rows  of  equal  length  the 
germination  was  as  follows :  Light  seed,  188  plants ;  heavy  seed,  327 
plants,  and  unseparated  seed,  237  plants.  While  this  experiment  was 
not  sufficiently  extensive  or  carried  far  enough  to  show  conclusively 
the  superiority  of  the  heavy  seed,  it  clearly  indicates  what  may  be 
expected. 

The  A.  P.  Brantley  Company,  of  Blackshear,  Ga.,  acting  imder 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Orton,  constructed  a  machine  on  the  plan  of  that 
devised  by  the  writers,  and  have  separated  large  quantities  of  Sea 
Island  seed  for  planting  during  1907.  The  different  grades  of  seed 
separated  by  them  are  shown  in  figure  6.    The  pile  of  seed  A  is  the 
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unseparated  seed  as  it  comes  from  the  gin.  Mixed  with  the  seed 
is  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed  cotton,  mainly  in  diseased  locks, 
which  the  gins  are  set  to  throw  out.  These  diseased  or  injured  locks 
(fig.  6,  B)  are  separated  by  the  first  sieve  (see  fig.  4,  h)  and  are  dis- 


FiG.  6. — Sei)aTated  Sea  Island  cotton  Beeds:  A.  WH'ds  befon*  wparation;  B,  diswasrd  hK-ks  and  lumps 
removed  by  first  (large-mesbed)  sieve;  C,  heavy  smooth  stHxi,  lallinp  down  in  air  flue;  D.  li^ht,  dis- 
eased, and  hybrid  seed,  blown  out  at  top  of  flue;  E,  a  few  of  the  hybrid  fuz/y  sjmhIs  seUxjted  from 
mass  of  light  seed  (D). 

charged  without  passing  through  the  flue.  This  material  is  after- 
wards run  through  a  saw  gin  and  converted  into  linters,  the  value  of 
which  is  about  5  cents  a  pound.     The  heavy  seed,  which  is  used  for 
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planting,  is  shown  in  figure  6  as  C,  and  the  light  seed,  with  which  are 
mixed  many  fuzzy  seeds,  as  D.  A  lot  of  85  pounds  of  seeds  after  sep-- 
aration  by  the  Brantley  Company  consisted  of  76  pounds  of  cleaned 
seed,  7J  pounds  of  imperfect  seed,  and  IJ  pounds  of  cotton.  It  is 
probable  that  the  cleaned  seed  in  this  case  should  have  been  run 
through  the  separator  again  under  an  increased  air  blast,  as  the  large 
percentage  of  cleaned  seed,  76  pounds  out  of  85  pounds,  indicates  that 
the  separation  into  light  and  heavy  grades  was  not  sufficiently  thor- 
ough to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  operation. 

Sea  Island  cotton  seeds  are  smooth,  lacking  the  fuzz  which  covers 
the  seed  of  Upland  cotton,  and  they  therefore  do  not  require  to  be 
rolled  before  separation.  An  additional  advantage  of  importance 
gained  by  the  separation  of  Sea  Island  seed  is  that  this  process  will 
eliminate  all  fuzzy  seeds,  as  these  are  easily  caught  by  the  air  and 
blown  out  with  the  light  seed.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
by  Sea  Island  cotton  planters,  especially  in  inland  regions,  in  keeping 
their  seed  pure,  owing  to  accidental  mixture  with  Upland  seed,  which 
is  more  generally  grown,  and  also  owing  to  impurities  introduced  by 
accidental  crossing  or  hybridizing  with  Upland  varieties,  which  is  a 
very  general  and  common  source  of  degeneration  in  Sea  Island  seed. 
F'ortunately,  such  accidental  hybrids  with  fuzzy-seeded  Upland  vari- 
eties practically  alw^ays  produce  fuzzy  seeds,  and  these  hybrid  seeds 
and  seeds  of  any  Upland  cotton  accidentally  mixed  with  the  Sea 
Island  cotton  are  eliminated  by  the  separation  (fig.  6,  D  and  E).  In 
Sea  Island  cotton,  where  the  success*  of  the  industry  depends  upon 
keeping  up  the  high  quality  and  extreme  length  of  the  fiber,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  separation  of  the  seed  is  of  great  value  because 
of  this  one  feature,  if  no  other  advantage  is  gained. 

HOW    TO    OBTAIN   THE   HECE88AET    APPAEATTJ8    FOE   COTTOV 

SEED  8EPAEATI0H. 

The  only  two  pieces  of  apparatus  necessary  to  separate  cotton  seed, 
as  described  in  this  bulletin,  are  the  seed  roller  and  the  seed  separator. 
The  seed  roller  can  easily  be  made  by  any  farmer  from  a  petroleum 
barrel,  as  previously  described.  A  seed  separator  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed is  not  as  yet  manufactured  and  at  the  present  time  can  not 
be  purchased.  It  is,  however,  very  easy  to  make  an  apparatus  of  this 
kind.  Air-blast  fanning  mills,  similar  to  that  shown  in  figure  3,  can 
be  purchased,  and  a  carpenter  can  easily  make  an  extension  of  the 
flue,  as  described.  Aside  from  the  extension  of  the  flue,  the  only 
change  necessary  is  to  modify  the  gearing  so  that  the  fan  may  be  run 
at  a  rapid  rate  without  increasing  the  speed  of  the  sieve  shaker.  By 
studying  the  description  of  the  separator  previously  given,  any  car- 
penter should  be  able  to  make  these  changes  at  slight  expense  to  the 
planter. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  6, 1907. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Boykin,  a  special  agent  of  the  Plant  Breeding  Investigations  of  this 
Bureau,  entitled  ''Comparative  Value  of  Whole  Cotton  Seed  and 
Cotton-Seed  Meal  in  Fertilizing  Cotton." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  oil  in  the  cotton  seed  is  its  most 
valuable  constituent  and  that  the  removal  of  the  oil  in  no  way  injures 
or  reduces  the  fertilizer  value  of  the  seed,  very  many  cotton  growers 
still  continue  to  use  large  quantities  of  whole  cotton  seed  as  a  fertilizer. 
This  is  a  very  wasteful  practice,  as  an  equivalent  value  of  cotton-seed 
meal  from  which  the  oil  has  been  expressed  would  have  much  greater 
fertilizer  value.  The  opinion,  however,  prevails  among  many  plant- 
ers that  the  whole  cotton  seed  possesses  some  advantage.  Mr.  Boykin 
has  conducted  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  this  belief, 
and  the  results  of  his  experiments,  which  show  the  loss  from  the  prac- 
tice, are  reported  in  this  paper.  To  accomplish  its  object  this  paper 
should  be  very  generally  distributed  among  cotton  planters,  and 
I  would  therefore  recommend  that  it  be  published  in  the  Farmers' 
Bulletin  series. 

Respectfully,  B.  T.  Galloway, 

Chief  of  Bureau. . 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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B.  P.  I.— aeo. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  WHOLE  COHON  SEED  AND 
COTTON-SEED  MEAL  IN  FERTILIZING  COHON. 


IHTS09TTCTI0B'. 

Cotton  in  its  early  histotry  was  grown  entirely  for  its  fiber,  and  the 
vahie  of  the  seed  was  unknown.  It  was  considered  a  difficult  problem 
to  find  a  suitable  means  of  disposing  of  the  seed.  The  most  common 
way  of  doing  so  was  to  haul  it  to  some  remote  place  or  to  dimip  it 
into  some  convenient  stream,  the  object  being  simply  to  get  rid  of  it 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  Less  than  a  century  ago  the  seed 
was  conffldered  a  nuisance,  to  be  destroyed,  while  to-day  it  represents 
a  large  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  seed  of  a 
12,000,000-bale  crop  is  worth  nearly  $100,000,000  in  the  raw  state. 
TTiis  change  in  valuation  has  come  about  by  degrees.  The  fertilizing 
value  of  the  seed  was  first  recognized,  and  until  comparatively  recent 
years  its  only  uses  have  been  for  planting  and  fertilizing  purposes. 
However,  its  uses  have  been  multiplied  and  its  value  greatly  increased 
by  the  very  recent  development  of  the  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  which  is 
the  result  of  the  great  value  now  attached  to  the  oil  in  the  seed. 
Fortunately,  while  this  oil  is  adapted  to  such  a  great  variety  of  uses 
and  has  become  such  a  valuable  product,  so  far  as  is  known  at  present 
it  possesses  none  of  the  ingredients  which  give  to  the  seed  its  fertilizing 
properties.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  three 
elements  which  are  essential  to  plant  growth,  but  which  are  supplied 
so  abundantly  by  nature  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  apply  them  arti- 
ficially; hence,  it  is  supposed  that  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  seed  is 
not  dinoinished  by  extracting  the  oil,  but  that  utility  is  given  to  a 
portion  of  the  seed  which  had  none  before.  Nevertheless,  large 
quantities  of  seed  are  still  used  as  a  fertilizer  without  extracting  the 
oil.  The  value  of  the  oil  in  an  ordinary  crop  of  seed  in  this  country 
will  approximate  $60,000,000. 

BEED  USES  FOE  EEETILIZEE. 

Granting  that  our  theory  is  correct,  that  the  oil  has  no  manurial 
value,  and  that  it  »can  be  extracted  from  the  seed  without  decreas- 
ing its  manurial  vahie,  it  seems  that  true  economy  would  suggest 
that  it  be  extracted  and  this  great  sum  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
coimtry.     Statistics  show  that  of  the  crop  of  1905,  61.9  per  cent  of 
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the  quantity  produced  was  crushed  and  about  7  per  cent  was  required 
for  planting,  leaving  31.1  per  cent  unaccounted  for,  which  probably 
was  utilized  by  the  growers  for  fertilizer  in  the  form  of  seed.  The  crop 
of  1905  produced  nearly  6,000,000  tons  of  seed,  and  approximately 
1,800,000  tons  were  applied  to  the  land  as  a  fertilizer.  This  contained 
about  72,000,000  gallons  of  oil,  worth  about  $18,000,000.  Thus  it 
is  seen  that  a  large  portion  of  this  valuable  product  is  being  wasted. 

ATTITXTDE  OF  THE  OIL  MILLS  WITH  HEFEEEHCE  TO  CBTJSHIHG 

THE  SEED. 

Methods  of  extracting  the  oil  have  been  carefully  worked  out.  The 
oil-mill  industry  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth  within  recent  years. 
Hundreds  of  mills  have  been  constructed  throughout  the  cotton  belt. 
They  have  yielded  handsome  profits,  and  the  mills  would  gladly 
extract  the  oil  from  the  total  supply  of  seed  if  they  could  get  it  from 
the  growers.  Their  profits  have  been  so  great  that  they  can  certainly 
aflFord  to  make  terms  which  the  growers  can  accept.  They  offer  from 
$9  to  $20  a  ton  for  the  seed,  or  from  900  to  1,500  poimds  of  meal  in 
exchange  for  a  ton  of  seed.  The  terms  vary  according  to  the  time 
of  the  season,  usually  being  lowest  at  the  beginning  and  gradually 
increasing  until  the  close  of  the  season. 

POSITION  OF  OEOWEES  AS  TO  DISPOSAL  OF  SEED. 

Growers  differ  widely  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  best  disposition  to 
make  of  the  seed.  As  shown  by  the  statistics  previously  quoted, 
many  of  them  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  mills.  No  doubt  some 
of  them  imderestimate  the  value  of  their  seed  and  let  the  mills  have  it 
too  cheap,  while  others  overvalue  it  and  refuse  to  let  the  mills  have  it 
at  all,  when  they  could  do  so  on  profitable  terms.  The  trouble  in 
both  cases  is  that  the  growers  need  more  accurate  information  as  to 
the  relative  fertilizing  value  of  seed.  In  regions  where  artificial  fer- 
tilizers are  necessary  meal  is  usually  substituted  for  seed  when  the 
seed  is  disposed  of,  being  obtained  in  many  cases  in  exchange  for 
seed.  The  growers  can  not  therefore  deal  with  the  mills  intelligently 
without  knowing  the  relative  fertilizing  value  of  seed  and  meal. 
They  need  some  data  to  guide  them  in  deciding  what  terms  they  can 
accept  from  the  mills.  They  need  to  know  how  much  meal  is  approx- 
imately equivalent  in  effect  on  their  crops  to  a  given  quantity  of  seed. 
In  order  that  this  information  may  be  obtained  and  made  available 
for  their  use  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  conducting  a  series  of 
experiments  in  comparing  seed  with  meal.  These  experiments  are 
being  carried  on  in  connection  with  Mr.  John  C.  Fletcher's  cotton  farm 
at  McCoU,  S.  C,  and,  beginning  in  1905,  have  thus  far  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years. 
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POINTS  CONSIDERED  IN  TESTING  SEED  IN  COXPABISON  WITH 

HEAL. 

In  this  work  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  any  technical  prob- 
lems. The  object  has  been  to  make  the  test  perfectly  practical. 
Seed  has  been  tested  in  comparison  with  meal  imder  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  conditions  that  exist  in  the  practice  of  growers.  Three 
tests  have  been  made.  Forty  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  have  been 
tested  in  comparison  with  600  poimds  of  meal,  and  30  and  20  bushels 
have  been  compared  with  corresponding  quantities  of  meal.  The 
quantities  of  seed  tested  are  probably  those  most  commonly  used  by 
growers  in  general  practice.  Acre  plats  were  used,  as  it  was  thought 
that  results  from  them  would  be  more  reUable  than  from  smaller 
plats. 

CHAEACTEE  OF  LAND  USED  FOE  TESTS. 

The  land  selected  for  the  experiments  was  a  dark  sandy  loam  with  a 
clay  subsoil  and  qtiite  representative  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  cot- 
ton soils  requiring  artificial  fertilizers.  It  is  quite  likely,  however, 
that  if  these  tests  had  been  made  in  the  same  way  on  loose  sandy  or 
other  soils  from  which  the  fertilizers  can  be  readily  leached  out  the 
results  would  have  been  different,  as  much  of  the  meal  would  probably 
have  been  leached  out  without  benefiting  the  crop,  while  the  seed 
would  have  retained  its  fertilizing  constituents  much  better.  How- 
ever, losses  of  this  kind  on  such  soils  can  be  obviated  to  a  very  great 
extent  by  applying  the  readily  soluble  fertilizers  in  small  quantities  at 
intervals  through  the  growing  period.  It  is  regretted  that  the  experi- 
ment could  not  be  duplicated  on  different  types  of  soil. 

EELATIVE  aUANTITIES  OF  SEED  AND  MEAL  TESTED. 

It  was  decided  that  the  necessary  quantities  of  acid  phosphate  and 
kainit  or  potash  to  make  a  properly  balanced  fertilizer  should  be  added 
to  the  seed  in  each  case.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing how  much  meal  should  be  tested  in  comparison  with  the  various 
quantities  of  seed.  However,  this  was  done  by  estimating  what  quan- 
tity was  necessary  to  make  a  properly  balanced  fertilizer  with  the 
same  amount  of  acid  phosphate  and  kainit  or  potash  that  was 
employed  on  the  corresponding  plats  on  which  whole  cotton  seed  was 
used  as  a  fertilizer. 

LASTING  EFFECT  OF  SEED. 

There  ia  a  popular  beUef  among  growers  who  advocate  the  use  of 
seed  as  a  fertilizer  that  it  has  a  more  lasting  effect  and  is  more  valuable 
for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil  than  meal.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  this  theory  is  correct,  the  tests  were  re- 
peated the  second  year,  all  the  plats  being  fertilized  as  they  were  the 
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first  year,  so  that  the  seed  plats  would  have  the  advantage  of  any 
residual  effect  from  the  first  year's  manuring.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
results  so  far  do  not  prove  that  this  theory  is  correct.  However,  to 
make  the  test  more  thorough,  it  is  proposed  to  plant  these  plats  in 
1907  with  no  meal  or  seed,  applying  the  usual  quantity  of  acid  phos- 
phate and  kainit  or  potash  to  half  of  each  plat  and  leaving  the  re- 
maining half  without  any  fertilizer. 

KELATIVE  AVAILABILITY  OF  PLAXT  1D09  IV  BEEB  AXB  WML. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  mehanical  condition  and  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  seed  and  meal,  and  owing  to  these  differences 
a  season  which  is  entirely  suited  to  one  is  not  likely  to  be  veiy  favor- 
able to  the  other.  The  seeds  are  incased  in  hulls  which  must  decay 
before  the  crop  can  utilize  the  plant  food  in  them,  and  the  kernels 
contain  oil  which  is  supposed  to  retard  their  decomposition,  so  that 
considerable  moisture  is  required  to  decompose  the  seed  and  make 
available  the  plant  food.  In  case  of  a  very  dry  season  it  does  not 
become  available  fast  enough  to  supply  the  crop,  and  no  doubt  a 
portion  of  it  fails  to  become  available  until  after  the  crop  has  mating. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fertilizing  material  in  meal,  being  in  a  finely 
pulverized  condition,  is  more  likely  to  become  available  during  a  dry 
season  than  that  in  seed;  but  when  there  is  excessive  rainfall  it  is 
liable  to  become  available  so  fast  that  the  crop  can  not  utilize  it  and  a 
portion  of  it  will  likely  be  leached  out  and  wasted.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  seed  has  an  advantage  over  meal  during  wet  seasons. 
There  wa^  an  excessive  rainfall  during  the  seasons  of  1905  and  1906, 
but  especially  in  1906,  in  the  vicinity  where  these  tests  were  made. 
Tins  must  have  favored  the  seed  plats  and  miUtated  against  the  meal 
plats;  yet  in  spite  of  this  condition,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  1, 
the  results  of  the  tests  very  strongly  indicated  the  advisability  of 
using  meal  instead  of  seed  as  a  fertilizer. 

Table  1. — Results  of  tests  with  40  bushels  of  whole  cotton  seed  in  cam^paxison  with  600 

pounds  of  cottonseed  meal. 


Fertilir^rs  used. 

Yield  in  seed  cotton. 

Field  used  for  imt. 

Cotton- 
seed 
meal. 

Cotton 
seed. 

Add 
phoo- 
phate. 

Mtulate 
of  pot- 
ash. 

1906. 

1900. 

Avenge 
for  the 
two  sea- 
sons. 

Platl 

Pounds. 
flOO 

BiuheU. 

Poundi. 

768 
768 

Pounds. 
SO 
fiO 

Pounds. 
2.059 
1,897 

Pounds. 
1,306 
1,318 

Pounds. 
1,7274 
1,6071 

Plat  2 

40 

Difference  In  yield  in  favor 
of  meal 

162 

78 

120 

In  1904  the  land  used  for  these  tests  was  planted  to  com  aiul  pro- 
duced about  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  heavy  crop  of  pea  vines  was 
also  grown  on  the  land  and  the  vines  were  turned  under  in  the  winter 
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with  a  2-horse  turn  plow.  Later  the  land  was  laid  (^  and  bedded  out 
ei^tfuiTowstotherowwithal-horaeturnplow.  The  seed  was  applied 
to  plat  2  and  corered  early  in  the  year  to  prevent  germinatioin.  All 
other  fertilizers  for  both  plats,  including  the  meal  for  plat  1,  were 
applied  at  the  tune  of  plantmg.  The  crop  was  cultivated  in  the 
usual  way.  Apj^cations  of  768  pounds  of  acid  phoq>hate  and  50 
pounds  of  nuuiate  of  potash  were  made  to  both  the  seed  and  the  meal 
platfi. 

In  1905  the  meal  plat  produced  2,059  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  162 
pounds  more  than  the  seed  plat,  and  in  1906  it  produced  1,^96  pounds, 
78  poxmds  more  than  the  seed  plat,  making  an  average  of  120  pounds 
more  for  the  two  seasons.  To  reduoe  this  difiference  to  a  money  basis 
it  is  necesKtry  to  consider  the  relative  market  value  of  the  seed  and 
meal.  At  $1^  a  ton,  40  bashels  of  cotton  seed  are  worth  $9.60,  and 
at  $25  a  ton,  600  pounds  of  meal  are  vrarth  $7.50,  or  $2.10  less  than 
the  seed.  Hus  amount  added  to  $4.80,  the  value  at  4  cents  a  pound 
of  the  difference  in  the  yields  from  the  two  jdats,  gives  $6.90,  the  gross 
difference  in  favor  of  the  meal.  If  75  cents  is  deducted  for  pickmg 
and  preparing  for  market  this  extana  amount  of  cotton  produced  by 
the  meal,  there  stfll  remains  $6.15  as  a  net  average  profit  from  the 
meal  plat  more  than  from  the  seed  plat.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  40  busbels  of  seed  contained  about  25  gallons  of  oil,  worth 
about  $6.50,  and  approximately  25  pounds  of  linters,  worth  at  least 
$1 ;  so  that  by  using  the  seed  as  a  fertilizer  a  quantity  of  two  articles 
erf  commerce,  having  a  market  value  of  $7.50,  was  wasted.  Con- 
sidering the  relative  market  value  of  meal  and  seed,  the  increased 
yield  from  the  meal,  and  the  loss  of  oil  and  linters  to  commerce, 
there  is  a  difference  in  this  case  of  $13.65  per  acre  in  favor  of  using  600 
poimds  of  meal  instead  of  40  bushels  of  seed. 

Table  2. — tfiemili  of  te^ts  with  SO  bushels  of  whole  cotton  seed  in  comparison  with  460 

pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal. 


FortUiaenused. 

Yield  In  seed  cotton. 

Field  used  for  test. 

Cotton- 
seed 
meal. 

Cotton 

Acid 
phos- 
phate. 

Xainlt. 

1906. 

1906. 

for  the 
two  sea- 
sons. 

put  1 

PoimdB. 
450 

Bm^k€lt. 

Pornndi. 

576 
676 

Pound*. 

148 
148 

Powndt. 

2,112 
1,S00 

Pounds. 
1,343 
1,346 

Poundt. 
1,727* 
1,677} 

Pl«t2 

80 

JMttnmaaBiayMd 

803 

8 

160 

In  1964  the  land  used  for  these  tests  produced  a  crop  of  cotton  of 
mofre  than  a  bale  an  acre.  In  our  experiment  it  was  prepared  and 
cultivated  in  the  usual  way*  The  seed  was  applied  to  plat  2  early  in 
the  year  aoid  the  other  fertilizers,  including  the  meal  for  plat  1,  were 
applied  at  planting  time.    An  application  of  576  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
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phate  and  148  pounds  of  kainit  was  made  to  each  plat.  In  1905  the 
meal  plat  produced  2,112  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  303  poimds  more 
than  the  seed  plat,  and  m  1906  it  produced  1,343  poimds,  3  pounds 
less  than  the  seed  plat.  In  the  average  production  of  the  two  years 
there  is  a  dijOTerence  of  150  poimds  in  favor  of  the  meal. 

The  30  bushels  of  seed  at  $16  a  ton  were  worth  $7.20,  and  at  $25  a 
ton  the  450  poimds  of  meal  were  worth  $5.62,  or  $1 .58  less  than  the  seed. 

This  amount,  added  to  $6,  the  value  at  4  cents  a  poimd  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  yields  from  the  two  plats,  gives  $7.58,  the  gross  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  meal.  If  $1  is  deducted  for  picking  and  preparing 
for  the  market  the  extra  quantity  of  cotton  produced  by  the  meal, 
there  is  left  $6.58  as  the  net  average  profit  from  the  meal  plat  over  the 
seed  plat.  The  oil  contained  in  the  30  bushels  of  seed  was  worth  about 
$4.85  and  the  linters  about  75  cents,  making  approximately  $5.60 
worth  of  these  products  which  was  wasted.  In  this  test,  therefore, 
there  was  a  difference  of  $12.18  in  favor  of  using  450  poimds  of  meal 
per  acre  instead  of  30  bushels  of  seed. 

Table  8. — Results  of  tests  with  20  bushels  of  whole  cotton  seed  in  comparison  with  SOO 

pounds  of  cottonseed  meal. 


Fertilizers  used. 

Yield  in  seed  cotton. 

Field  used  for  teat. 

Cotton- 
seed 
meal. 

Cotton 
seed. 

Add 
phos- 
phate. 

Muriate 
of  pot- 
ash. 

ig05.     1     1906. 

Average 
for  the 
two  sea- 
sons. 

Platl 

Pound*. 
300 

BusheU. 

Pounds. 
384 
384 

Pounds. 
25 
25 

Pounds. 
1,742 
l.fil.l 

Pounds. 
1,133 
l.(H4 

Pounds. 

Plat  2 

20 

Difference  in  yield  in  favor 
of  meal 

1 

127               4»  !             88 

1 ! 

The  land  used  for  these  tests  is  the  same  kind  that  w  as  used  in  test- 
ing 40  bushels  of  seed  in  comparison  with  600  pounds  of  meal.  It 
produced  the  same  crops  in  1904  and  was  prepared  in  the  same  way  for 
the  crop  of  1905.  As  usual,  the  seed  was  appUed  early  in  the  season, 
and  the  other  fertilizers  at  planting  time.  An  application  of  384 
poimds  of  acid  phosphate  and  25  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  was 
made  to  each  plat.  In  1905  the  meal  plat  produced  1,742  pounds  of 
seed  cotton,  127  poimds  more  than  the  seed  plat,  and  in  1906  it 
yielded  1,615  pounds,  49  poimds  more  than  the  seed  plat,  making  an 
average  of  88  pounds  more  for  the  two  years.  The  20  bushels  of  seed 
at  $16  per  ton  were  worth  $4.80,  and  at  $25  per  ton  the  300  pounds  of 
meal  were  worth  $3.75,  or  $1.05  less  than  the  seed.  This,  added  to 
$3.52,  the  value  at  4  cents  a  pound  of  the  diflFerence  in  the  yields  from 
the  two  plats,  makes  $4.57,  the  gross  diflFerence  which  was  realized  in 
favor  of  the  meal.  Taking  57  cents  from  this  amount  for  the  cost  of 
picking  and  preparing  for  market  the  extra  cotton  produced  by  the 
meal,  we  have  $4  as  the  net  average  profit  from  the  meal  plat  over  the 
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seed  plat.  The  oil  in  the  20  bushels  of  seed  was  worth  about  $3.25 
and  the  linters  50  cents,  making  approximately  $3.75  worth  of  these 
products  which  was  wasted.  There  is  therefore  a  diflference  here  of 
$7.75  in  favor  of  using  300  poimds  of  meal  instead  of  20  bushels  of  seed. 
The  comparative  results  of  these  fertilizer  tests  are  graphically  illus- 
trated in  figure  1. 


Fia.  1.— Graphic  illustration  of  the  relative  yields  obtained  by  fertilizing  with  meal  and  with  seed. 

Chart  A  shows  the  comparative  yields  obtained  by  testing  600  pounds  of  meal  in  comparison  with 
40  boshels  of  seed.  Sections  1  and  3  show  the  relative  yields  obtained  by  using  600  pounds  of  meal 
per  acre  on  the  same  land  in  1905  and  1906,  respectively.  Sections  2  and  4  show  the  relative  yields 
obtained  by  using  40  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  on  the  same  land  in  1905  and  1906,  respectively.  Sections 
5  and  0  show  the  relative  average  yields  for  the  seasons  of  1905  and  1906  for  meal  and  seed,  respec- 
tively.   The  land  used  in  this  test  produced  acrop  of  corn  of  about  40  bushels  per  acre  in  1904. 

Chart  B  shows  the  comparative  yields  obtained  by  testing  450  pounds  of  meal  in  comparison  with 
30  bushels  of  seed.  Sections  1  and  3  show  tlie  relative  yields  obtained  by  using  450  pounds  of  meal 
per  acre  on  the  same  land  in  1905  and  1906,  respectively.  Sections  2  and  4  show  the  relative  yield 
obtained  by  using  30  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  on  the  same  land  in  1905  and  1906,  respectively.  Sec- 
tions 5  and  6  show  the  relative  average  yields  for  the  seasons  of  1905  and  1906  from  meal  and  seed, 
re8x>ectively.    The  land  used  in  this  test  produced  a  crop  of  cotton  of  more  than  a  bale  an  acre  in  1904. 

Chart  C  shows  the  comparative  yields  obtained  by  testing  300  pounds  of  meal  in  comparison  with 
20  bushels  of  seed.  Sections  1  and  3  show  the  relative  yields  obtained  by  using  300  pounds  of  meal  per 
acre  on  the  same  land  in  1905  and  1906,  respectively.  Sections  2  and  4  show  the  relative  yields 
obtained  by  using  20  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  on  the  same  land  in  1905  and  1906,  respectively.  Sec- 
tions 5  and  6  show  the  relative  average  yields  per  acre  for  the  seasons  of  1905  and  1906,  respectively. 
The  land  used  in  this  test  produced  a  crop  of  com  of  about  40  bushels  per  acre  in  1904. 
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COVCSLVSIttJf 8  DEAWir  FEOK  ASSffLTS  OF  SXISEDBtfTl. 

As  previously  stated,  the  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  secure 
data  which  will  enable  the  growers  to  estimate  how  much  meal  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  a  given  quantity  of  seed  in  its  effect  on 
their  crop,  and  which  will  guide  them  in  determining  what  terms  they 
can  accept  fropa  the  mills.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
what  quantity  of  meal  will  always  be  exactly  equivalent  in  effect  to  a 
given  quantity  of  seed,  as  the  relative  effect  will  vary  with  the  seasons, 
some  seasons  favoring  the  meal  more  than  the  seed,  and  vice  veosa. 
It  is  believed  that  the  seasons  of  1905  and  1906,  but  especially  ihAt  of 
1906,  were  more  favorable  to  the  seed  than  to  the  meal  in  the  vkanity 
of  the  experimesit,  yet  the  meal  plats  produced  considerably  moxe 
cotton. 

However,  the  difference  between  the  yields  from  the  correspoDding 
seed  and  meal  plats  was  much  less  in  1906  than  in  1905.  TUbs  is 
attributed  to  the  heavy  rainfall  of  1906,  which  was  probably  le^ 
favorable  to  the  meal  than  to  the  seed.  In  these  tests  1,000  pounds  of 
meal  were  used  in  comparison  with  1  ton  of  seed,  and  it  is«vident  from 
the  results  that  less  meal  would  have  yielded  as  much  a3  the  seed*  It 
is  beHeved,  therefore,  that  these  results  amply  justify  the  assumptian 
that  900  pounds  of  meal  is  at  least  equivalent  to  a  ton  of  seed  in  elEeot 
on  the  crop;  that  is,  on  such  land  as  was  used  for  this  experimanL 

PROFIT  TO  GBOWEBS  BT  DlfiPOSIHG  OF  SEED. 

Statistics  show  that  the  average  cash  price  which  the  mills  paid  for 
seed  in  1905  was  $15.51  per  ton,  while  they  sold  the  meal  for  $20.35 
per  ton.  At  these  prices  the  receipts  from  a  ton  of  seed  would  par- 
chase  1,524  pounds  of  meal  Assuming  that  900  jKnmds  of  this  is  I 
eqidvalent  in  fertilizing  value  to  1  ton  of  seed,  the  grower  who  Hois 
disposes  of  his  seed  gets  624  pounds  of  meal,  worth  $6.95,  moi«  tban 
his  seed  is  worth  to  him  per  ton.  This  is  figured  on  a  basis  of  the 
actual  market  value  of  the  extra  meal  obtained,  but  the  results  of  our 
experiments  clearly  indicate  that  if  1,524  pounds  of  meal,  properly 
balanced  by  the  necessary  amoimt  of  acid  phosphate  and  some  form  of 
potash,  are  used  as  a  fertilizer  in  comparison  with  a  ton  of  seed  to 
which  the  necessary  acid  phosphate  and  potash  have  been  added, 
the  difference  in  the  resulting  profit  would  certainly  be  very  much 
greater  than  the  market  value  of  this  extra  meal,  for  with  this  extra 
meal  the  growers  are  enabled  at  very  little  extra  expense  to  fertilize 
their  crops  much  more  liberally  than  if  they  kept  the  seed,  as  the  acid 
phosphate  and  kainit  necessary  to  properly  balance  it  can  be  pur- 
chased comparatively  cheap,  and  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  almost 
invariably  assures  a  greater  yield  and  a  very  much  greater  profit. 
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It  IB  Terj  eTideiit  that  the  growers  can  profitably  accept  the  average 
terms  offered  by  the  mills.  Yet  many  farmers  are  refusing-  to  do  so, 
and  thereby  sustain  a  heavy  loss  themselves  and  waste  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  and  linters,  which  should  be  turned  to  profitable  uses  and 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  mills  have  made  lai^ 
inrofits,  and  they  should  be  required  to  pay  for  the  seed  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  their  profits.  The  growers  should  get  a  reasonable 
portion  of  the  increased  value  of  the  seed,  and  should  never  disi>ose  of 
it  without  getting  the  equivalent  of  its  fertilizing  value  plus  the  cost 
of  hauling  it  and  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  transaction,  which  should 
be  proportionate  to  the  market  value  of  the  mill  products.  The  cost 
of  haiding  varies  according  to  local  conditions,  but,  as  a  rule,  this  will 
not  be  so  great  that  it  will  be  unprofitable  for  growers  to  dispose  of 
iSaeSr  seed  on  terms  by  which  they  realize  the  equivalent  of  1,200 
pounds  of  meal  per  ton  of  seed.  This,  however,  is  believed  to  be 
aboat  the  minimum  offer  which  they  should  accept. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  value  of  oil-mill  products  the  mUb  will 
DO  doubt  be  able  to  make  more  favorable  terms  in  the  fntmre,  or  at 
leaat  will  continue  to  make  acceptable  terms  to  the  growers  for  their 
seed.  It  is  hoped  that  those  growers  who  miderestimate  the  value 
of  seed  and  dispose  of  it  without  a  profit  will  cease  to  do  this  and 
wiU  hold  it  for  profitable  terms,  and  that  those  who  are  refuamg 
profitable  terms  will  see  the  wisdom  of  accepting  them,  not  only 
because  of  the  benefits  which  they  will  realize  personally,  but  also 
because  of  the  immense  quantity  of  valuable  products  which  will  be 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  so  doing,  which  now  are 
\mikg  wasted  xmd^  their  present  practice  of  using  the  whole  seed  as 
a&rtiliaBer^ 

PBESEEYATIOH  OF  SEED. 

There  is  great  necessity  for  more  attention  to  the  proper  storing 
and  preservation  of  cotton  seed,  as  the  value  of  the  oil  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  seed  when  it  reaches  the  mill. 

Evidently  the  products  manufactured  from  the  seed  would  be  more 
useful  and  more  valuable  if  the  seed  was  kept  in  good  condition. 
Seed  is  very  easily  damaged,  especially  while  green,  if  stored  in  large 
bulks.  Large  quantities  of  it  reach  the  mills  in  very  badly  damaged 
condition,  thereby  causing  a  great  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts. If  the  necessary  storage  room  is  available,  it  is  very  desirable 
to  spread  the  seed  in  thin  layers  over  as  large  a  surface  as  possible, 
so  as  to  keep  it  from  heating.  There  is  a  common  practice  among 
growers  intending  to  use  their  seed  for  fertilizing  purposes  to  pile  it 
out  in  the  field  (fig.  2)  as  the  cotton  is  ginned  and  allow  it  to  take  the 
winter's  rains.  It  becomes  very  hot  in  these  piles  and  is  ruined  for 
oil-mill  purposes.     While  it  is  intended  that  seed  handled  in  this 
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way  is  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  still  conditions  might  arise  wjuch 
would  make  it  desirable  to  let  the  mills  have  it.  This  could  not  be 
done  after  such  treatment.  It  is,  therefore,  preferable  to  keep  the 
seed  in  such  condition  that  any  disposition  can  be  made  of  it  that 
seems  best  at  any  time  during  the  season.  It  is  also  qtiite  likely 
that  seed  kept  in  this  way  is  damaged  to  some  extent  for  fertilizing 


Fio.  2.— Pile  of  cotton  seed  retained  for  fertilizer.    (Such  piles  are  commonly  seen  in  the  South.) 

purposes.     So  it  is  evident  that  this  practice  should  be  discontinued, 
and  that  greater  care  should  be  used  in  the  preservation  of  the  seed.** 

o  Since  this  paper  was  prepared  there  has  been  published  Bulletin  75  of  the  Georgia 
Experiment  Station,  in  which  are  reported  results  of  experiments  in  the  use  of  "  Cotton 
Meal  vs.  Cotton  Seed  as  a  Fertilizer**  for  cotton.  The  experiments  cover  a  period  of 
two  years — 1905  and  1906 — and  the  results  obtained  agree  with  those  reported  in  Mr. 
Boykin's  paper.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  it  is  generally  a  very  unwise  prac- 
tice to  use  cotton  seed  directly  as  a  fertilizer  or  as  an  ingredient  of  a  fertilizer. — 
H.  J.  Webber. 
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FARMERS'  BULLETINS. 

Bolletins  in  this  list  will  be  sent  free,  so  long  as  the  supply  lauts,  to  any  resident 
of  the  United  States,  on  application  to  his  Senator,  Representative,  or  Dele- 
firate  in  Congress,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricolture,  Washington,  D.  G.  Because 
of  the  limited  supply,  applicants  are  urged  to  select  only  a  few  numbers^  choosinff 
those  which  are  or  special  interest  to  them.  Residents  of  foreign  countries  should 
apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
15.  C.,  who  has  these  bulletins  for  sale.  Price  5  cents  each  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and 
Mexico;  6  cents  to  other  foreign  countries.  The  bulletins  entitled  **  Experiment 
Station  Work ''  give  briefly  the  results  of  experiments  performed  by  the  State  experi- 
ment stations. 


22.  The  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals. 

27.  Flax  for  Seed  and  Fiber. 

28.  Weeds:  And  How  to  Kill  Tbem. 

SO.  Grape  Diseases  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

53.  Silos  and  Silage. 

54.  Meats:  Composition  and  Cooking; 
S&.  Potato  Culture. 

86.  Cotton  Seed  and  Its  Products. 
44.  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

48.  The  Manuring  of  Cotton. 

49.  Sheep  Feeding. 

61.  Standard  Varieties  of  Chickens. 

60.  The  Sugar  Beet. 

64.  Some  Common  Birds. 

66w  The  Dairy  Herd. 

66.  Bxperiment  Station  Work— I. 

60.  Methods  of  Curing  Tobacco. 

61.  Asparaxus  Culture. 

62.  Marketing  Farm  Produce. 
68.  Care  of  Milk  on  the  Farm. 
64.  Ducks  and  Geese. 

66.  Experiment  Station  Work— II. 
60.  Experiment  Station  Work— III. 
78.  Bxperiment  Station  Work— IV. 

77.  The  Liming  of  Soils. 

78.  Experiment  Station  Work— V. 
7ft.  Experiment  Station  Work— VI. 

81.  Com  Culture  in  the  South. 

82.  The  Culture  of  Tobacco. 

83.  Tobacco  Soils. 

84.  Experiment  Station  Work— Vn. 
86.  Fish  as  Food. 

86.  Thirty  Poisonous  Plants. 

87.  Experiment  Station  Work— VIII. 

88.  Alkali  Lands. 

91.  Potato  Diseases  and  Treatment. 

92.  BxperimentStation  Work— IX. 

98.  Sugar  as  Food. 

96.  Raising  Sheep  for  Mutton. 

97.  Bxperiment  Station  Work— X. 

99.  Insect  Enemies  of  Shade  Trees. 
101.  Millets. 

108.  BxperimentStation  Work— XL 

104.  Notes  on  Frost. 

105.  Bxperiment  Station  Work— XII. 

106.  Breeds  of  Dairy  Cattle. 

110.  Rice  Culture  in  the  United  States. 
118.  The  Apple  and  How  to  Grow  It 
114.  Experiment  Station  Work— XIV. 
118.  Grape  Growing  in  the  South. 
U9.  Experiment  Station  Work— XV. 

120.  Insects  Affecting  Tobacco. 
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npHIS  BULLETIN  gives  concise  information  re- 
-*•  garding  the  more  important  phases  of  chicken 
raising.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  go  more  fully 
into  the  subject  or  who  desites  information  about 
other  kinds  of  poultry  or  other  phases  of  the  poultry 
industry  is  referred  to  the  list  of  publications  on  the 
last  page. 


Contribution  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
JOHN  R.  MOHLER,  Chief 
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MAKING  A  START  WITH  POULTRY. 

FIRST  ATTEMPTS  at  poultry  raising  should  begin  in  a  small 
way  with  a  few  fowls,  and  before  large  investments  are  made 
the  business  should  be  learned  thoroughly.  Mistakes  will  be  made  and 
many  difficult  problems  will  be  presented  for  solution  before  any 
large  measure  of  success  will  be  attained.  As  soon  as  the  enterprise 
is  found  to  be  profitable,  more  capital  may  be  put  into  the  plant. 

A  good  plan  for  one  who  wishes  to  learn  the  art  of  poultry  keeping 
is  to  obtain  a  position  with  some  successful  poultryman.  One  or  two 
years  of  work  on  a  large,  practical  plant  will  be  a  great  help,  as  the 
methods  of  caring  for  the  birds  and  of  marketing  the  products  can 
thus  be  learned  better  than  in  almost  any  other  way. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  What  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to 
begin?  When  to  begin  is  not  very  important,  but  the  fall  is  a  good 
time,  for  then  stock  can  be  purchased  for  less  money  than  at  any  other 
season.  It  is  also  advisable  that  the  fowls  be  moved  to  their  new 
quarters  before  they  begin  to  lay. 

A  start  can  be  made  also  by  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching,  or  day- 
old  chicks.  The  investment  is  very  small,  but  there  is  more  chance  of 
not  getting  results  with  eggs  or  day-old  chicks  than  there  is  with 
mature  stock. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  BREEDS. 

For  convenience  chickens  may  be  classified  as  egg  breeds,  meat 
breeds,  general-purpose  breeds,  and  fancy  or  ornamental  breeds. 

EGG  BREEDS. 

The  egg  breeds  include  the  small  or  medium-sized  fowls  very 
active,  quick  to  mature,  producers  of  white-shelled  eggs,  usually 
nonsitters  or  at  best  but  poor  sitters,  and  rather  poor  mothers.    The 


Fig.  1. — Single-Comb  White  Leghorn.     One  of  the  most  popular  egg  breeds. 

various  varieties  of  Leghorns,  Anconas,  and  Minorcas  are  good  rep- 
resentatives of  this  class.  Because  they  are  poor  sitters  some  other 
breed,  or  at  least  a  few  other  fowls,  should  be  kept  if  natural  methods 
of  incubation  are  to  be  used.  On  account  of  their  early  maturity- 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  individuals  to  begin  laying  at  the  age  of  4rJ 
months.  These  very  active  breeds  do  not  fatten  so  readily  under 
ordinary  conditions  as  the  larger  and  less  active  breeds.  The  fowls 
of  this  class  have  large  combs  and  wattles,  which  make  them  rather 
sensitive  to  low  temperatures. 
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MEAT  BREEDS. 


The  largest  fowls  are  represented  in  meat  breeds,  which  are  es- 
pecially suitable  for  the  production  of  large  roasters.  Fowls  of  this 
class  are  slow  and  somewhat  sluggish  in  movement,  with  little  desire 
for  foraging,  easily  confined  by  low  fences,  rather  slow  to  mature, 
persistent  sitters,  and  rather  indifferent  layers  of  large  brown- 
shelled  eggs.  The  Brahmas,  Cochins,  and  Langshans  may  be  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  this  class. 


Fig.  2. — The  Light  Brahraa.     A  large  fowl  of  the  meat  type. 
GENERAL-PURPOSE  BREEDS. 

The  general-purpose  breeds  include  fowls  of  fair  size  thtit  produce 
a  good  quantity  of  brown-shelled  eggs,  making  them  especially 
adapted  to  the  person  wishing  a  supply  of  both  eggs  and  meat. 
If  one  has  to  make  frequent  sales  of  flesh  in  the  shape  of  surplus 
cockerels  and  hens,  the  carcass  as  well  as  egg  production  should  be 
considered.  The  general-purpose  breeds  are  usually  good  sitters  and 
good  mothers.  They  have  medium-sized  combs  and  wattles  and  en- 
dure cold  weather  well.    They  occupy  a  medium  position  between  the 
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egg  and  meat  breeds  as  to  size,  egg  production,  and  docility.  The 
Plymouth  Kocks,  Wyandottes,  Khode  Island  Reds,  and  Orpingtons 
are  good  representatives  of  this  class. 

ORNAMENTAL  BREEDS. 

As  a  rule  the  ornamental  breeds  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  farm 
purposes  as  are  the  breeds  of  the  other  three  classes.    The  Polish, 


Fio.  3. — The  Barred  Plymouth  Rock.     A  good  representative  of  the  general-purpose 

breeds. 

Exhibition  Games,  Silkies,  Sultans,  Frizzles,  and  Bantams  are  repre- 
sentative ornamental  breeds. 

HOUSES  AND  INCLOSURES. 

SYSTEMS  OF  HOUSING. 

In  housing  fowls  thei'e  are  two  systems  widely  different  in  their 
extremes.  At  one  extreme  is  the  colony  plan,  shown  in  figure  4, 
which  consists  in  placing  small  houses  for  small  flocks  far  enough 
apart  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  fences,  thus  giving  free  range  with 
but  little  mingling  of  the  different  flocks.    At  the  other  extreme  is 
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the  continuous-apartment  house  shown  in  figure  5.  This  kind  of 
house  consists  of  a  series  of  separate  pens,  under  one  roof,  opening 
directly  into  a  hallway  in  the  rear,  or  having  doors  between  the  pens 
without  the  hallway,  or  opening  into  a  hallway  and  also  into  one 
another.  There  are  several  plans  and  arrangements  between  these 
two  extremes  which  may  be  built  to  suit  varj^ing  conditions. 

The  advantages  of  the  colony  plan  are,  (1)  small  flocks  on  free 
range;  (2)  no  expense  for  fencing;  (3)  less  need  for  scrupulous 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  providing  regular  supplies  of  animal 
and  vegetable  feed  during  summer  months.  This  plan,  however, 
has  the  following  disadvantages:  (1)  Extra  cost  of  labor  in  caring 
for  fowls  in  stormy  weather,  when  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  around 


Fio.  4. — Colony  houses  and  free  range. 

to  feed  and  care  for  the  fowls  regularly;  (2)  houses  built  on  the 
colony  plan,  if  built  as  well,  cost  more  than  a  continuous  house  of  the 
same  capacity,  since  partitions,  which  may  be  constructed  largely 
of  wire  netting,  are  much  cheaper  than  two  end  walls ;  (3)  the  colony 
plan  allows  but  about  100  birds  per  acre,  while  the  continuous-house 
system,  with  suitable  yards,  allows  450  to  500  birds  per  acre. 

Continuous  house. — In  figure  5  is  shown  a  long,  continuous  house, 
20  feet  deep  and  divided  into  pens  20  feet  square.  Each  pen 
therefore  contains  324  square  feet  or  room  enough  to  accommodate 
about  100  fowls.  A  curtain  is  hung  over  each  opening  and  should  be 
dropped  on  cold  nights.  This  house  can  be  built  any  length 
desired,  by  adding  additional  pens,  to  accommodate  any  number  of 
fowls. 

Colony  house. — In  figure  6  is  shown  a  single  colony  house  which 
is  10  feet  long  and  7  feet  deep  and  will  accommodate  25  hens  if  they 
have  free  range.     This  house  is  built  on  runners  which  are  made 
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from  4  by  6  inch  timbers  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  farmer  who 
wishes  to  keep  a  few  small  flocks  and  to  move  them  to  different  parts 
of  the  farm. 

LOCATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOUSES. 

Location  of  buildings. — ^The  first  consideration  is  a  suitable  loca- 
tion for  the  poultry  house  or  houses.  If  possible  it  is  best  to  select 
an  elevation  having  a  natural  drainage  away  from  the  building,  for 
damp  ground  means  cold  ground.     If  the  house  can  be  built   in 


Fig.  5. — CoDtinuous-apartmcnt  poultry  house. 

the  lee  of  a  windbreak  or  a  hill,  or  in  front  of  farm  buildings,  so 
much  the  better.  A  dry,  porous  soil,  such  as  sandy  or  gravelly  loam, 
is  preferable  to  a  clay  soil,  for  the  former  is  more  easily  kept  in  a 
sanitary  condition.  If  it  is  impracticable  to  select  a  soil  that  is 
naturally  dry,  it  may  pay  to  make  the  soil  dry  by  thorough  under- 
drainage. 

As  sunlight  and  warmth  are  essential  to  success,  the  buildings 
should  face  the  south  because,  other  things  being  equal,  such  build- 
ings are  warmer  and  drier.  A  gentle  slope  facing  the  south  is  the 
most  suitable.  When  a  direct  southern  exposure  can  not  be  ob- 
tained a  southeastern  is  preferable  to  a  southwestern  exposure,  for 
fowls  seem  to  prefer  morning  to  afternoon  sun. 

When  to  build. — It  is  best  to  build  the  houses  during  the  spring 
or  early  siunmer,  for  then  they  have  time  to  dry  out  during  the  hot 
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days.  Lumber  is  often  rather  damp  and  should  be  thoroughly  dried 
before  winter.  Cement  floors  and  foundation  walls  will  also  have  an 
opportunity  to  dry  thoroughly,  and  thus  much  of  the  dampness  so 
often  attributed  to  them  may  be  avoided. 

Size  and  dimensions  of  house. — The  size  of  the  building  required 
will  depend  largely  on  the  number  of  fowls  to  be  kept  and  on  the  size 
of  the  flocks.  With  flocks  of  from  40  to  50  about  4  square  feet  of 
floor  space  to  each  bird  will  suffice  in  most  cases  when  careful  atten- 
tion is  given  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation.    If  the  fowls  are  kept  in 


Pio.  6. — Moving  a  colony  Iiuuho  to  a  new  location. 

smaller  flocks,  more  floor  space  per  bird  will  be  needed.  Wheie  the 
climate  is  so  mild  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  keep  the  fowls  confined 
except  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  less  space  per  bird  is  sufficient.  The 
smaller  breeds,  being  more  active  and  restless,  require  about  as  much 
room  as  the  larger  breeds. 

For  the  greatest  amount  of  floor  space  for  the  least  cost,  a  building 
should  be  square,  as,  other  things  being  equal,  the  nearer  square  a 
house  is  the  less  lumber  it  will  take  to  the  square  foot  of  floor  sur- 
face. It  is,  however,  out  of  the  question  to  have  a  large  house  built 
square. 

The  building  should  not  be  so  wide  that  the  sun  can  not  reach  the 
back  of  the  house;  otherwise  it  will  be  damp.  Fourteen  to  twenty 
feet  is  a  convenient  width  if  there  are  no  alleyways. 

The  house  should  be  built  as  low  as  possible  without  danger  of  the 
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attendants'  bumping  their  heads  against  the  ceiling.  A  low  house  is 
more  easily  warmed  than  a  high  one. 

Foundation  walls. — When  permanent  houses  are  to  be  built  it  is 
usually  most  economical  to  erect  them  on  foundations  made  of  brick, 
stone,  or  concrete.  These  should  be  built  deep  enough  to  prevent 
heaving  by  frost  and  high  enough  to  prevent  surface  water  from  en- 
tering. If  large  stones  or  bricks  are  not  readily  available,  good  walls 
may  be  made  from  small  stones.  In  case  none  of  these  foundation 
materials  are  available,  ^the  building  may  be  erected  on  posts. 

The  roof. — There  are  three  general  styles  of  roofs,  the  single  pitch, 
the  double  pitch  with  equal  sides  or  gable  roof,  and  the  combinat- 
tion  with  one  long  and  one  short  pitch. 

The  siiigle-pitch  roof  is  the  easiest  to  build.  It  gives  the  highest 
vertical  front  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  and  throws  all  the  rain  water 
to  the  rear ;  but  in  order  to  have  the  back  wall  of  sufficient  height  to 
allow  a  person  to  work  conveniently  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  house 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  front  wall  very  high,  unless  a  very  slight 
pitch  is  used,  which  requires  much  more  lumber  for  the  front  side 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  styles.  The  gable  roof  provides 
for  a  garret  space,  which  may  be  filled  with  straw,  thus  helping  to 
make  the  house  warm  and  dry. 

It  takes  the  same  quantity  of  material  to  build  any  one  of  the 
roofs  mentioned  if  the  pitch  of  the  roof  and  the  ground  plan  are 
similar.  Most  roofs  can  be  one-fourth  pitch.  Shingle  roofs,  how- 
ever, should  generally  be  one-third  pitch.  In  any  case,  the  steeper 
the  pitch  the  greater  will  be  the  cost  of  roofing  and  tiie  longer  the 
roof  will  last. 

There  are  several  prepared  roofing  materials  which  are  good,  or 
the  roof  may  be  shingled. 

Floors. — The  floor  may  be  of  earth,  wood,  or  cement.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  floor  be  dry;  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep 
litter  on  the  floor  fit  for  use.  Straw  and  similar  material  gathers 
moisture,  and  when  the  litter  becomes  damp  enough  to  be  limp  it  is 
practically  useless  for  fowls  to  scratch  in  for  their  grain  feed. 

Earth  floors  are  excellent,  provided  they  are  kept  dry.  Except  in 
very  dry  climates,  however,  they  are  apt  to  be  damp.  Where  an 
earth  floor  is  used  it  should  be  3  or  4  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  outside.  An  objection  to  earth  floors  is  the  difficulty  of 
cleaning  them,  for  it  is  usually  necessary  to  remove  2  or  3  inches  of 
the  top  and  to  replace  this  with  fresh  soil,  and  even  then  one  can 
not  be  certain  that  all  the  droppings  have  been  removed. 

Board  floors  are  usually  short-lived  unless  air  is  allowed  to  cir- 
culate under  them.  This  may  be  provided  for  by  means  of  openings 
in  the  foundation  walls,  which,  however,  should  be  closed  during  the 
winter  months.    A  board  floor  covered  with  one-fourth  inch  of  fine 
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sand,  with  scratching  material  on  top  of  that,  makes  a  good  floor. 
The  litter  and  sand  can  be  removed  readily  when  desired  and  fresh 
materials  provided.  If  the  wooden  floors  are  constructed  within  2 
or  3  inches  of  the  ground,  it  is  essential  that  the  foundation  walls  be 
constructed  in  such  way  that  rats  can  not  gain  access  beneath  the 
floor. 

A  good  cement  floor  is  the  best,  for  it  is  easily  cleaned  and  very 
durable.  It  should  be  covered  with  one-fourth  or  one-half  inch  of 
fine  soil  or  sand  and  plenty  of  litter.  In  constructing  this  floor  the 
ground  should  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  and  then 
filled  in  with  small  stones  or  coarse  gravel  to  make  a  good  founda- 
tion. Cover  with  about  2  inches  of  mortar,  made  by  mixing  thor- 
oughly while  dry  1  part  of  good  cement  to  3  or  4  parts  of  sand  and 
then  wetting  with  water  and  again  mixing  thoroughly. 

Windows. — Too  much  glass  makes  a  house  cold  at  night  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  and  hot  during  the  sununer  days.  One  square 
foot  of  glass  surface  should  be  allowed  to  about  16  or  18  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  The  windows  should  be  placed  high  and  vertical 
rather  than  horizontal,  for  if  they  are  placed  low  the  sunlight  will 
not  reach  the  rear  portions  of  the  floor  space,  except  during  the 
-winter,  when  the  sun  is  lowest.  An  8  by  10  inch  glass  is  a  good- 
sized  light  used  in  a  12-light  sash,  making  the  sash  about  3  feet  10 
inches  by  2  feet  5  inches.  A  10  by  12  inch  glass  is  another  good- 
sized  light  to  be  used  in  an  8-light  sash,  making  the  sash  about  4  feet 
5  inches  by  2  feet.  Use  two  of  these  sashes  for  a  house  having  about 
250  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Quality  of  construction. — It  is  not  necessary  to  build  an  expensive 
house,  but  it  should  be  serviceable,  fairly  roomy,  well  lighted,  and 
well  ventilated  without  drafts.  The  house  should  be  built  with  a 
view  to  simplicity,  economy,  and  convenience  and  should  be  con- 
structed according  to  the  location  and  climatic  conditions. 

The  walls  may  consist  of  (1)  one  thickness  of  boards,  matched  or 
unmatched;  (2)  one  thickness  of  boards,  matched  or  unmatched,  cov- 
ered with  one  thickness  of  building  paper  or  roofing;  (3)  one  thick- 
ness of  boards  covered  with  paper,  then  shingled  or  covered  with 
lapped  siding  or  matched  lumber,  making  a  solid  double  wall. 

INTERIOR  ARRANGEMENTS. 

So  far  as  possible,  interior  fixtures  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
permit  them  to  be  readily  removed  and  cleaned. 

Roosts. — A  2  by  3  inch  scantling  set  edgewise,  with  the  upper  edge 
slightly  rounded,  makes  a  satisfactory  roost.  Allow  7  to  10  inches 
for  each  fowl;  that  is,  a  roost  16  feet  long  would  furnish  room 
enough  for  20  fowls.  A  smooth  platform  should  be  placed  under 
the  roosts  to  catch  the  droppings.     The  roosts  should  be  from  6 
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to  10  inches  above  this  platform  so  as  to  allow  the  droppings  to 
be  removed  without  removing  the  roosts.  It  is  usually  desirable  to 
have  the  platform  some  distance  from  the  floor,  from  2  to  3  feet,  in 
order  that  all  the  floor  space  may  be  available. 

Nests. — The  nests  should  be  situated  in  a  poorly  lighted  place,  for 
then  the  hens  will  be  less  apt  to  eat  the  eggs.  A  good  place  is  directly 
beneath  the  roost  platform,  with  the  nests  so  arranged  that  the  hen 
enters  from  the  side  toward  the  wall.  Each  nest  should  be  from 
12  to  14  inches  square,  and  high  enough  (about  12  or  14  inches)  to 
be  convenient  for  the  hen  to  enter.  The  partitions  between  the  nests 
should  be  high  enough  to  prevent  the  hens  from  rolling  the  eggs 


Fi(i.  7. — Interior  uf  laying  hous<',  showing  feed  hopper  and  drinking  fountain. 

from  one  nest  to  another,  and  low  enough  to  permit  hens  to  go 
from  one  nest  to  another;  otherwise  the  hens  may  fight  and  eggs 
will  be  broken.    Fine  hay  or  straw  makes  good  nesting  material. 

Dust  boxes. — Chickens  never  wash,  as  many  other  birds  do,  but 
cleanse  themselves  by  wallowing  in  soil;  therefore,  some  means 
for  dusting  should  be  provided.  For  a  flock  of  50  to  60  fowls 
a  dust  box  3  by  5  feet  or  4  by  4  feet  will  be  large  enough  in  most 
instances,  and  should  be  placed  where  it  can  be  reached  by  sunlight 
during  as  much  of  the  day  as  possible.  Fine,  light,  dry  dust  is  the 
best,  but  sandy  loam  is  good.  Eoad  dust  is  recommended  by  many, 
but  it  is  apt  to  be  filthy.  Coal  or  wood  ashes  may  be  mixed  with 
*^e  soil  if  desired. 
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Drinking  fountain. — The  water  receptacle  should  be  large  enough 
to  hold  sufficient  water  to  last  24  hours,  that  the  fowls  may  never 
suffer  for  the  lack  of  water,  and  should  be  elevated  a  little  above  the 
floor  to  prevent  the  water  from  becoming  dirty.  Drinking  vessels 
should  be  well  rinsed  daily  before  fresh  water  is  given. 

Feed  hopper  and  grit  boxes. — In  figure  8  is  shown  an  easily  and 
cheaply  made  feed  hopper,  so  constructed  that  the  fowls  can  not 
waste  the  mash. 

Several  small  boxes  for  shell,  grit,  beef  scraps,  etc.,  should  be 
fastened  against  the  wall  at  a  convenient  distance  (12  to  16  inches) 
above  the  floor  where  the  fowls  can  have  constant  access  to  them. 


Fig.  8. — Simple  Iwx  dry-mash  hopper  for  indoor  use. 

Ventilation. — As  it  is  better  to  have  a  cold,  dry  house  than  a  warm, 
damp  one,  some  means  of  ventilation  should  be  provided.  A  simple 
and  practicable  method  is  by  opening  doors  and  windows  as  much  or 
little  as  weather  conditions  require,  but  in  all  cases  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  drafts.  A  cloth  curtain  over  an  opening  is  a  very  sat- 
isfactory method  of  ventilation. 

YARDS. 

It  is  well  to  have  double  yards,  for  then  one  may  rotate  green  crops. 
The  yards  may  be  sown  to  rye,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  or  any  quick- 
growing  grain  crop,  and  while  the  fowls  are  using  one  yard  the  green 
feed  in  the  other  is  getting  a  fresh  start. 
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If  the  yards  can  be  on  only  one  side  of  the  house  it  should  be  the 
south  side  in  order  that  the  fowls  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  first 
dry  ground  in  early  spring.  Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  in  lo- 
calities where  snow  is  abundant,  the  ground  on  the  south  side  is 
dry  many  days  before  that  on  the  north  side. 

If  the  yards  are  to  be  in  permanent  sod  and  are  to  furnish  green 
feed  for  the  fowls,  70  to  80  square  feet  should  be  allowed  for  each 
bird.  If  part  of  the  green  feed  is  to  be  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
the  yards  used  mainly  for  exercise  grounds,  35  to  40  square  feet  per 
bird  will  be  sufficient. 

Wire  netting,  2-inch  mesh,  is  suitable  for  fencing.  Where  several 
rims  are  adjoining,  the  fences  may  be  made  of  fine-meshed  wire  at  the 
bottom  to  a  height  of  2  to  2^  feet  to  prevent  the  males  from  fighting 
with  one  another.  The  height  of  the  fences  will  need  to  be  regulated 
by  the  variety  of  fowls.  The  heaviest  breeds,  like  the  Brahmas,  may 
be  restrained  by  a  4- foot  fencei  '  Most  of  the  other  breeds  can  be  kept 
in  by  a  6- foot  fence.  Some  of  the  Hamburgs  and  Leghorns,  however, 
need  a  7-foot  fence.  One  wing  of  each  bird  may  be  clipped  to  prevent 
flying  over  this  fence.    Gates  should  be  provided  between  yards. 

Shade  is  needed,  and  this  may  be  advantageously  furnished  by 
planting  fruit  trees,  such  as  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  apple,  in  the 
yard.  ^  ' 

MANAGEMENT  OF  HENS  FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION. 

The  problem  of  feeding  is  of  great  importance,  for  on  it  depends 
to  a  large  extent  not  only  the  general  health  of  the  birds  but  also 
the  economy  which  promotes  success.  It  is  a  subject,  however,  which 
should  be  studied  with  a  large  amount  of  common  sense,  for  there  are 
no  hard  and  fast  rules  which  can  be  laid  down  as  applying  to  every 
case.  The  prices  of  feeds  and  the  general  environment  should  be 
considered  in  determining  the  right  rations. 

For  the  largest  profit  a  good  proportion  of  the  eggs  should  be 
laid  during  the  winter.  If  two  extra  eggs  a  week  can  be  obtained 
from  each  hen,  a  good  profit  will  be  made,  and  if  the  product  is 
increased  by  only  one  egg  a  week  in  winter  this  one  egg  will  pay  for 
all  the  feed  the  hen  eats.  To  obtain  this  greater  production  not  only 
should  the  fowls  be  young  and  of  a  good  laying  breed  but  the  feeder 
should  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  proper  feed  and  its  preparation. 

The  nutriment  in  the  feed  of  laying  hens  serves  a  twofold  pur- 
pose— (1)  to  repair  waste  and  furnish  heat  to  the  body,  and  (2)  to 
supply  the  egg-making  materials.  As  only  the  surplus  over  what  is 
needed  for  the  body  i§  available  for  egg  production,  the  proper  feeds 
should  be  fed.  insufficient  quantities  to  induce  this  production. 

In  feeding  poultry  fk  valuable  lesson  may  be  learned  from  nature. 
In  the  spring  the  production  of  eggs  on  the  farm  is  an  easy  matter. 
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Fowls  which  are  at  liberty  to  roam  find  on  their  range  an  abundance 
of  green  and  animal  feed,  which,  with  grain,  furnishes  a  perfect  ra- 
tion for  laying  hens.  In  addition  they  get  plenty  of  exercise  and 
fresh  air.  So  far  as  lies  within  his  power,  then,  the  feeder  should 
aim  to  make  the  winter  conditions  like  those  of  the  spring. 

GRAIN  FEEDS. 

The  principal  grains  fed  to  poultry  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley.  Com  and  wheat  are  the  most  popular  and  both  are  well 
relished  by  fowls.  These  two  grains,  however,  are  too  fattening  to 
constitute  the  sole  feed  for  laying  hens  and  should  be  supplemented 
with  feeds  high  in  protein,  such  as  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
gluten  meal,  linseed-oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  and  meat  scrap.  When 
com  is  fed  to  laying  hens  that  have  opportunity  to  take  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise and  to  procure  insects  and  green  feed,  much  more  satisfactory 
results  are  likely  to  be  obtained  than  when  it  is  fed  to  the  same  fowls 
closely  confined.  Com  is  the  best  and  most  economical  poultry  grain, 
but  should  always  be  used  with  some  other  grain.  It  may  be  fed 
quite  largely  in  the  cold  climates  during  winter,  but  should  be  fed 
sparingly  during  summer. 

Wheat  is  generally  considered  the  safest  grain  to  be  fed  alone.  It 
is  not  quite  so  fattening  as  corn,  still  it  is  too  fattening  when  fed 
alone.  Wheat  contains  more  protein  than  com,  about  the  same 
amoimt  of  carbohydrates,  but  less  fat,  and  on  the  whole  is  considered 
as  not  so  valuable  for  fattening  but  better  for  growth.  Wheat  screen- 
mgs,  if  they  are  of  a  good  grade,  can  frequently  be  purchased  and 
fed  to  advantage.  Of  course  there  is  always  the  danger  of  intro- 
ducing weed  seed  on  the  farm  by  using  wheat  screenings. 

MASH  FEEDING. 

It  is  the  practice  of  all  successful  poultrymen  to  feed  a  part 
of  the  daily  grain  ration  ground.  A  fowl's  gizzard  is  capable 
of  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  it  is  generally  considered 
to  be  more  economical  to  have  a  part  of  the  grinding  done  by 
other  power.  The  soft-feed  idea,  however,  must  not  be  over- 
worked. A  beginner  often  reasons  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the  miller 
than  for  tiie  fowl  to  grind  the  grain;  but  the  powerful  muscles  of 
the  gizzard  are  there  to  be  used,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the 
balance  of  power  of  functions  in  the  fowl's  economy  makes  the  vig- 
orous exercise  of  the  gizzard  beneficial.  When  feeding  moistened 
ground  feed  use  a  comparatively  dry,  crumbly  mash,  and  not  a  thin 
slop.    Give  as  much  as  the  fowls  will  eat  readily  in  15  or  20  minutes. 

The  more  common  practice  of  feeding  the  mash  at  the  present 
tune  is  to  feed  it  in  a  dry  form  by  keeping  it  in  hoppers  where  the 
fowls  may  have  constant  access  to  it.    The  advantages  from  feeding 
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a  dry  instead  of  a  moistened  mash  are  the  saving  of  labor  and  the 
lessened  danger  of  bowel  trouble  resulting  from  sloppy  or  soured 
ma^es. 

RATIONS. 

The  following  are  suggested  rations  from  which  the  reader  may 
select  one  which  is  best  adapted  to  local  conditions  and  prices.  Any 
changes  in  the  feed  should  be  made  gradually,  for  sudden  changes 
may  decrease  egg  production  materially. 

Ration  No.  i. 

Mash.  Scratch  mixture. 

100  pounds  corn  meal.  50  pounds  cracked  com. 

40  pounds  meat  scrap.  50  pounds  wheat 

6  pounds  wheat  bran,  50  pounds  oats. 
6  pounds  wheat  mlddUngs. 

Ration  No.  2. 

100  pounds  corn  meal.  100  pounds  cracked  com. 

35  pounds  meat  scrap.  50  pounds  oats. 

Ration  No.  3. 

100  pounds  corn  or  barley  meal.  100  pounds  cracked  com. 

50  pounds  wheat  bran.  50  pounds  oats. 

50  pounds  wheat  middlings.  50  pounds  wheat  or  barley. 
50  pounds  meat  or  fish  scrap. 

Ration  No.  4. 

100  pounds  com  meal.  100  pounds  cracked  corn. 

50  pounds  middlings.  50  pounds  wheat 

50  pounds  bran.  50  pounds  oats. 

20  i)ound8  cottonseed  or  gluten  50  pounds  barley. 
meaL 


20  pounds  meat  scrap. 


Ration  No.  5. 


50  pounds  corn  meal.  100  pounds  cracked  com. 

50  pounds  bran.  50  pounds  wheat 

35  pounds  meat  scrap.  50  pounds  oats. 

r)0  pounds  middlings.  50  pounds  barley. 
50  pounds  ground  oats. 

Ration  No.  6. 

100  pounds  corn  meal.  100  pounds  crackeil  com. 

25  pounds  bran.  50  pounds  wheat 

35  pounds  middlings.  50  pounds  oats. 
20  pounds  meat  scrap. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FEEDS. 

Animal  feed. — Chickens  eat  a  large  amount  of  animal  matter  in 
the  form  of  insects,  worms,  and  other  low  forms  of  life  when  allowed 
to  range  at  will.  If  the  poultry  keeper  is  to  get  the  best  results  from 
his  fowls  in  winter  he  must  furnish  a  substitute  for  this  class  of  feed. 
For  this  purpose  green  cut  bone,  meat  scraps,  animal  meal,  fish  meal, 
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or  tankage  may  be  used.  Green  cut  bone  is  usually  fed  by  itself,  and 
the  scraps  and  meal  may  be  readily  mixed  with  the  mash.  Cut  bone 
consists  of  green  or  fresh  bone  sliced  or  shaved  into  thin  pieces  by  a 
bone  cutter.  Where  a  good  supply  of  fresh  bone  can  be  ob- 
tained regularly  it  is  very  useful,  but  it  can  not  be  kept  sweet 
for  such  long  periods  as  the  beef  scraps  and  animal  meal.  Green 
cut  bone  should  be  fed  carefully  and  kept  in  a  sweet  condition ;  other- 
wise bowel  trouble  may  result.  One  pound  a  day  is  suflScient  for  20 
hens,  but  not  over  one-half  pound  should  be  fed  to  that  number  when 
first  beginning  to  feed  it.  Any  form  qf  meat  is  likely  at  first  to 
loosen  the  bowels  of  the  hens,  and  the  hens  should  be  watched  care- 
fully and  not  fed  too  much.  After  the  fowls  have  been  accustomed 
to  animal  meal  or  meat  scraps  it  may  be  kept  constantly  before  them 
in  the  mash. 

Green  feed. — If  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  with  poultry 
they  must  be  furnished  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  green  feed.  Where 
fowls  have  unlimited  range  on  a  farm  they  will  get  green  feed  during 
most  ©f  the  year,  but  during  the  winter  it  must  be  supplied  for  them. 
The  question  of  how  to  supply  the  best  feed  at  the  least  cost  is  one  that 
each  poultry  keeper  must  decide  largely  for  himself.  It  will  probably 
make  but  little  difference  what  kind  of  green  feed  is  supplied  pro- 
vided it  is  relished  by  the  fowls.  Cabbages,  turnips,  beets,  potatoes, 
and  carrots  are  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  larger  roots  and  the 
cabbages  may  be  suspended  by  means  of  a  wire  or  string,  or  they  may 
be  placed  on  the  floor,  in  which  case  it  would  be  well  to  split  the  tur- 
nips or  beets  lengthwise  with  a  large  knife.  Potatoes  and  turnips 
should  be  fed  cooked.  The  mangel  is  an  excellent  root  for  feeding 
raw.  Cut  clover  soaked  in  boiling  water  and  fed  either  alone  or  with 
the  mash  is  good.  Clover  meal  and  ground  alfalfa  make  fairly  good 
green  feeds.  Where  the  fowls  are  yarded  and  not  enough  green  feed 
is  furnished  by  the  yards,  a  small  patch  of  clover,  alfalfa,  or  rape  may 
be  sown.  Any  one  of  these,  if  frequently  mowed,  will  furnish  a  great 
quantity  of  green  feed  in  a  form  which  is  relished  by  the  fowls. 
Canada  field  peas  may  also  be  sown  for  this  purpose,  and  when  fed 
in  a  tender,  crisp  condition  are  eaten  readily.  Rye  is  a  good  crop  for 
late  fall  and  early  spring,  as  it  will  germinate  and  grow  in  very  cold 
weather  and  wiU  live  through  the  winter.  As  a  general  thing,  fowls 
should  have  once  a  day  about  all  the  green  feed  they  will  eat. 

Sprouted  oats  constitute  a  popular  form  of  green  feed  which  is 
greatly  relished  by  poultry,  but  which  requires  considerable  care  in 
preparation.  Oats  for  sprouting  are  soaked  overnight  in  warm  water 
and  then  spread  out  one-half  to  1  inch  thick  on  trays  having  per- 
forated bottoms  and  put  into  an  oat  sprouter.  The  oats  should  be 
thoroughly  watered  and  the  trays  turned  around  daily  to  promote 
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even  sprouting.  In  cool  weather  artificial  heat  should  be  supplied  by 
the  use.  of  a  kerosene  lamp  or  by  other  means.  Allow  a  square  inch 
of  sprouted  oat  surface  per  hen  daily,  feeding  the  sprouted  oats  on 
the  floor  of  the  poultry  house  or  in  the  yard.  Feed  at  any  time  after 
the  sprouts  are  well  started,  which  usually  takes  from  5  to  7  days. 

Hay. — Clover  hay  is  an  economical  feed  for  laying'hens  and  may  be 
prepared  as  follows:  Cut  the  hay  into  as  short  lengths  as  possible 
(not  more  than  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch)  and  place  in  a  bucket. 
Then  pour  boiling  water  over  it  and  allow  to  stand  for  2  or  3  hours  or 
overnight.  When  ready  to  ^eed,  drain  off  the  water  and  mix  the  hay 
with  the  mash.  The  hay  may  constitute  about  one-half  the  bulk  of 
the  feed,  although  the  exact  proportion  is  immaterial.  Clover  hay 
is  best,  but  any  kind  is  valuable.  The  feeder  must  be  careful  not  to 
give  too  much  bulky  feed,  for  the  hen,  having  a  small  crop,  can  not 
make  use  of  a  large  amount. 

Water. — Plenty  of  fresh  water  should  always  be  accessible  to  the 
hens.  If  supplied  irregularly  they  are  likely  to  drink  too  much  at  a 
time.  It  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  in  summer  uor,  if 
avoidable,  be  allowed  to  freeze  in  winter.  In  very  frosty  weather 
it  is  often  worth  while  to  give  them  two  or  three  times  a  day  water 
slightly  warmed,  rather  than  permit  them  to  drink  water  at  the  freez- 
ing point.  A  flock  of  50  hens  in  good  laying  condition  will  require 
from  4  to  6  quarts  of  water  a  day. 

Milk. — When  properly  fed,  milk  makes  an  excellent  feed  for  poul- 
try. In  feeding  sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  however,  the  feeder  must 
use  care  not  to  give  too  much,  or  bowel  trouble  will  likely  resuIU 
Skim  milk  is  an  economical  feed.  In  skimming,  the  most  valuable 
food  constituents — the  nitrogenous  substances — are  left  in  the  skim 
milk.  Not  only  does  this  skim  milk  contain  much  nutritive  material, 
but  it  contains  it  in  a  form  which,  as  a  rule,  is  easily  digested.  Skim 
milk  may  often  be  advantageously  substituted,  in  part,  for  meat. 
Milk  may  be  used  in  mixing  the  soft  feed,  or  it  may  be  given  the 
fowls  to  drink  in  addition  to  water. 

GRIT  AND  OTHER  SUBSTANCES. 

Grit. — Grit  is  essential  to  the  health  of  fowls  and  also  to  economy 
in  feeding.  (Jrit  takes  the  place  of  teeth  in  preparing  the  feed  for 
further  digestion  and  is  required  for  the  proper  preparation  of  feed 
in  the  gizzard.  When  the  feed  is  not  properly  taken  care  of  in  this 
organ  an  undue  strain  is  thrown  on  the  fowl's  system,  often  result- 
ing in  disease,  and  also  aUowing  much  of  the  nutriment  to  pass 
through  the  bird's  body  without  being  absorbed.  In  ev^ry  pen  or 
yard  a  box  of  grit  should  be  kept. 

Lime. — Ordinarily  a  hen  does  not  consume  lime  enough  to  form 
the  shells  of  eggs  if  she  is  laying  abundantly  unless  something 
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besides  the  ordinary  grain  feeds  is  accessible.  Oyster  shells  are  very 
good  for  this  purpose,  A  box  of  crushed  shells  may  be  kept  before 
the  fowls,  allowing  them  to  eat  at  will.  Old  mortar  and  fine  gravel 
are  also  useful  in  supplying  lime. 

CharcoaL — Charcoal  has  a  great  absorptive  power  for  gases,  im- 
purities, and  acids,  and  thus  acts  as  a  corrective  when  the  stomach 
is  sour  and  digestion  has  been  impaired. 

METHODS  OF  FEEDING. 

Fowls  should  have  empty  crops  in  the  morning,  and  the  crops 
should  never  be  quite  full  until  it  is  time  to  go  to  roost  at  night. 
For  the  first  feed,  grain  scattered  in  the  litter  early  in  the  morning 
is  preferred,  the  sooner  the  better  after  the  birds  leave  the  roosts. 
This  induces  them  to  exercise,  which  is  especially  important  on  cold, 
winter  mornings.  About  one-third  of  the  scratch  mixture  should  be 
fed  in  the  morning  and  the  other  two-thirds  in  the  afternoon. 

Frequency  of  feeding. — Some  poultrymen  feed  their  flocks  twice 
a  day,  while  others  feed  them  three  times  a  day.  The  best  plan  is  to 
feed  fowls  in  confinement  three  times  a  day  and  those  having  free 
range  in  summmer  twice  a  day.  When  there  is  a  very  long  interval 
between  feeds  it  is  diflScult  to  keep  fowls  which  are  kept  in  confine- 
ment busy.  Idle  fowls  often  contract  bad  habits,  such  as  feather 
pulling  and  egg  eating;  besides,  they  go  out  of  condition  from  lack 
of  exercise. 

In  case  it  is  not  convenient  to  feed  three  times  a  day,  the  moistened 
mash  may  be  fed  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  same  time  the  noon 
feed  of  grain  may  be  scattered  in  the  litter;  this  will  keep  the  fowls 
busy  a  great  part  of  the  day. 

For  those  who  can  not  conveniently  feed  their  fowls  early  in  the 
morning  a  good  plan  is  to  scatter  grain  in  the  litter  after  the  birds 
have  gone  to  roost.  This  grain  will  furnish  feed  for  the  early 
morning. 

Some  poultry  keepers  can  look  after  their  fowls  only  once  a  day. 
If  this  is  in  the  morning,  moistened  mash  may  be  fed,  followed  by 
throwing  grain  into  the  litter  to  furnish  feed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  If  it  is  in  the  evening,  before  dark,  a  moistened  mash  may  be 
given,  and  after  the  fowls  go  to  roost  grain  may  be  scattered  plenti- 
fully in  the  litter  for  eating  during  the  next  day. 

Amount  of  feed. — It  is  impossible  to  state  any  exact  quantity  of 
feed  that  should  be  given  to  each  fowl  per  day,  as  the  appetites  of 
the  birds  vary  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  kept, 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  kind  of  to"^h  some  being  much  greater 
caters  than  others.  A  fair  general  estimate  of  how  much  to  feed 
is  about  a  quart  of  the  scratch  mixture  and  an  equal  weight  of  mash 
(about  li  quarts)   daily  to  12  or  13  hens  of  the  general-purpose 
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breeds  or  to  15  or  16  hens  of  the  smaller  or  egg  breeds.  The  general 
rule  is  to  keep  the  birds  slightly  hungry  during  the  day,  not  giving 
all  they  will  eat  until  just  before  roosting  time.  The  birds  should 
be  handled  now  and  then  when  they  are  on  the  perch,  and  if  they 
are  either  too  fleshy  or  too  poor  their  rations  should  be  modified. 

Importance  of  a  varied  ration* — ^In  feeding  grain  the  aim  of  the 
feeder  should  be  to  give  a  variety.  No  one  kind  of  grain  alone  is 
best.  Variety  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the  grains  or  by  feeding 
the  different  kinds  of  grain  on  different  days.  This  variety  is  in 
accordance  with  nature.  When  on  free  range  the  fowls  obtain  a 
little  of  several  kinds  of  feed.  Grain  should  not  be  made  the  sole 
feed,  for  then  fat  and  not  eggs  will  be  the  usual  result. 

Effect  of  feed  on  character  of  egg. — ^In  extreme  cases  the  flavor 
and  the  odor  of  the  feed  have  been  imparted  to  the  egg.  Onions 
have  been  fed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bring  about  this  effect.  Feeds 
of  high  and  objectionable  flavor  should  not  be  fed  by  those  who 
desire  to  produce  a  first-class  article.  In  no  case  should  tainted  feed 
be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  ration.  Feed  also  has  an  influence  on 
the  color  of  the  yolk.  Corn  fed  exclusively  will  give  a  deep  yellow 
or  highly  colored  yolk,  while  wheat  fed  alone  will  produce  a  much 
lighter-colored  yolk.  A  fairly  high-colored  yolk  can  generally  be 
obtained  by  feeding  a  moderate  amount  of  com.  Plenty  of  green 
feed  also  enriches  the  color  of  the  yolk. 

THE  DROPPINGS  AS  AN  INDICATION  OF  HEALTH. 

The  condition  of  the  droppings  furnishes  a  good  indication  of  the 
hen's  health.  They  should  be  of  sufficient  consistency  to  hold  their 
shape,  but  should  not  be  too  solid.  In  color  they  should  be  dark, 
tapering  off  into  grayish  white.  Droppings  that  are  soft  or  pasty 
and  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  color  indicate  too  much  carbohy- 
drates or  a  lack  of  meat  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  droppings  are 
watery  and  dark  with  red  splashes  of  mucus  in  them  too  much  meat 
is  indicated.  A  greenish,  watery  diarrhea  usually  indicates  insani- 
tary conditions,  either  in  the  surroundings,  the  feed,  or  the  water. 

EXERCISE. 

During  the  spring  season  fowls  having  free  range  get  abundant 
exercise.  Close  confinement  without  exercise  is  not  conducive  to  the 
best  results,  although  the  feed  provided  may  be  the  best,  for  idle 
hens  soon  grow  too  fat  to  lay.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  laying 
hens  which  are  confined  too  much  exercise.  The  fowls  may  be  en- 
couraged to  exercise  by  scattering  grain  in  the  litter.  The  litter 
should  be  from  3  to  6  inches  deep,  and  may  consist  of  straw  (either 
cut  or  whole),  hay,  leaves,  buckwheat  hulls,  shredded  com  fodder,  or 
any  convenient  material  of  this  nature.     The  hens  should  be  kept 
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hungry  enough  so  that  they  will  work  diligently  all  day  for  the  grain 
scattered  in  this  litter,  which  should  be  removed  whenever  it  becomes 
damp  or  soiled. 

AGE   OP   BIRDS   FOR   PROFITABLE   EGG   PRODUCTION. 

It  is  possible  to  have  the  right  variety  of  fowls,  to  house  and  feed 
them  properly,  and  yet  not  obtain  eggs  early  in  the  winter  because 
the  fowls  are  too  old.  It  seldom  pays  to  keep  hens  for  laying  after 
they  are  two  and  a  half  years  old — ^not  that  they  will  not  give  a 
profit  but  that  younger  fowls  will  give  a  greater  profit  A  great 
many  poultrymen  who  make  a  specialty  of  winter  (egg  production 
keep  nothing  but  pullets,  disposing  of  the  one-year-old  hens  before 
it  is  time  to  put  them  into  the  winter  quarters.  Early  hatched  pul- 
lets, if  properly  grown,  ought  to  begin  laying  in  September  or 
October  and  continue  to  lay  throughout  the  winter.  Yearling  hens 
seldom  begin  laying  much  before  the  first  of  January  and  older  hens 
not  until  later.  It  is  the  November  and  December  eggs  that  bring 
the  high  prices.  The  laying  breeds  should  begin  laying  when  about 
six  months  old,  general-purpose  breeds  at  seven  months,  and  the 
meat  breeds  at  eight  months. 

RAISING  CHICKENS. 

To  be  successful  in  raising  chickens  it  is  necessary  to  have  healthy 
and  vigorous  breeding  stock,  for  the  lack  of  vigor  in  the  newly 
hatched  chicks  is  often  traceable  to  weak  parents.  Only  the  most* 
vigorous  and  the  best  grown  birds  should  be  put  into  the  breeding 
yards.  Each  bird  should  be  full  of  life  and  energy  and  free  from 
any  serious  deformity.  Yearling  hens  are  usually  better  than  pullets 
for  breeders,  for  the  reason  that  the  hens  are  more  mature,  do  not 
lay  so  many  eggs  during  the  early  winter,  and  consequently  do  not 
reduce  their  vitality  so  much  before  the  breeding  season.  Vigorous 
hens  from  two  to  four  years  old  can  often  be  advantageously  re- 
tained in  the  breeding  yard.  The  male  bird  chosen  should  be  young 
and  active.  An  early  hatched,  well-developed  cockerel  is  usually  sat- 
isfactory, or  a  good,  vigorous  yearling  or  two-year-old  cock  may  be 
chosen.  The  hens  used  for  breeding  purposes  should  be  given  plenty 
of  green  feed  and  the  best  care  possible ;  they  should  be  provided  with 
large  runs  and  should  not  be  forced  for  heavy  egg  production  during 
the  early  winter. 

NUMBER  OP  FEMALES  TO  ONE  MALE. 

Of  the  light,  active  breeds,  such  as  the  Leghorns  and  Minorcas, 
1  male  will  be  sufficient  for  a  pen  of  12  to  15  females  under  ordinary 
oonditions.     In  the  case  of  the  medium-sized  fowls,  such  as  the 
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Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  1  male  should  be  provided  for 
every  10  or  12  females.  With  the  heaviest  breeds,  like  the  Brahmas 
and  Cochins,  1  male  should  not  be  mated  with  more  than  10  females. 
Where  20  or  30  females  are  kept  in  one  flock,  keep  2  male  birds, 
allowing  one  of  them  to  run  with  the  hens  one  day  and  the  other  the 
next  day,  having  a  coop  or  extra  pen  in  which  to  keep  the  one  not 
with  the  hens. 

HATCHING  CHICKS. 

There  are  two  methods  of  hatching  and  brooding  chicks — the  nat- 
ural, in  which  the  chicks  are  hatched  and  brooded  by  hens,  and  the 
artificial,  in  which  they  are  hatched  in  incubators  and  brooded  in 
houses  or  in  separate  outdoor  brooders.  For  a  small  flock  the  nat- 
ural method  will  be  found  the  easier  and  less  expensive.  For  a 
hundred  or  more  hens  and  the  raising  of  large  numbers  of  chicks,  and 
for  the  nonsitting  varieties,  the  artificial  method  is  the  more  prac- 
ticable. There  is  also  the  added  advantage  with  the  latter  method  of 
being  able  to  hatch  chickens  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Eggs  for  hatching. — ^The  eggs  intended  to  be  incubated  should  be 
kept  at  a  rather  cool  temperature,  60°  to  60*^  F.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  keep  them  longer  than  two  weeks  before  being  incubated,  and  the 
fresher  they  are  when  set  the  better  the  chances  of  a  good  hatch  and 
strong  chicks.  Only  well-formed  eggs  with  good,  strong  shells  should 
be  set. 

The  number  of  eggs  to  the  hen  depends  on  the  season,  the  size  of 
the  hen,  and  the  size  of  the  eggs.  The  usual  number  for  an  average- 
sized  hen  in  the  spring  is  13.  The  same  hen  set  in  winter  should  not 
be  given  more  than  11.  After  the  middle  of  May  she  can  take  care  of 
15.  It  is  better  to  give  less  than  she  can  cover  than  to  give  more,  for 
when  too  many  are  given  most  of  the  eggs,  if  not  all,  will  be  chilled 
at  some  period  of  incubation. 

Testing  the  eggs. — Each  sitting  should  be  tested  for  the  removal 
of  the  infertile  eggs,  which  gives  a  better  chance  to  those  left.  If 
there  are  many  infertile  ones,  and  several  hens  have  been  set  on  the 
same  day,  some  of  the  hens  may  be  reset.  The  eggs  should  be  tested 
about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day. 

Egg  testers  are  sold  by  incubator  manufacturers  and  by  dealers 
in  poultry  supplies,  or  a  homemade  tester  can  be  made  in  a  few  min- 
utes from  a  small  pasteboard  or  wooden  box  of  such  size  and  dimen- 
sions that  a  common  hand  lamp,  a  lantern,  or  a  candle  can  be  placed 
in  it.  A  hole  should  be  cut  in  the  top  directly  over  the  flame  and 
another  a  little  smaller  than  an  ordinary-sized  hen's  egg  in  one  side 
opposite  the  flame.  The  testing  should  be  done  in  a  dark  room.  If 
the  pen  in  which  the  hens  are  set  can  not  be  made  dark  enough,  it  is 
best  to  test  after  dark. 
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In  testing,  the  light  shining  through  the  egg,  held  against  the  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  box,  shows  the  condition  of  the  egg.  An  infertile 
egg  is  clear,  while  the  fertile  egg  will  show  a  spiderlike  formation,  a 
center  with  long,  crooked  threads,  leading  outward,  and  this  forma- 
tion will  float  as  the  egg  is  turned.  The  infertile  eggs  may  be  re- 
moved and  used  for  cooking. 

HATCHING  CHICKS  WITH  HENS. 

The  quarters  for  sitting  hens  should  be  comfortable  and  con- 
venient. The  hen  should  be  free  from  disturbance  and  should  be 
provided  with  a  yard  or  run.  A  good  nest  for  medium-sized  hens 
is  a  box  12  by  14  inches  and  12  or  14  inches  high.  For  large  hens  the 
nest  should  be  16  by  16  by  16.  At  the  bottom  of  the  front  of  the  box 
there  should  be  a  strip  from  4  to  6  inches  wide,  according  to  the  height 
of  the  box.  Barrels,  half  barrels,  and  boxes  of  various  kinds  may 
be  used.  Hay,  straw,  or  excelsior  makes  good  nesting  material, 
and  this  as  well  as  the  hen  should  be  dusted  with  a  good  insect  pow- 
der. When  a  hen  is  not  to  sit  in  the  nest  in  which  she  has  been  laying, 
it  is  best  that  she  be  moved  after  dark,  for  the  majority  of  hens  will 
then  settle  down  more  quietly  in  their  new  quarters  than  if  moved 
during  the  day. 

Feeding  sitting  hens. — Sitting  hens  should  be  well  fed.  Grain 
should  be  left  where  they  can  get  it  whenever  they  desire  to  come  off 
the  nest.  Their  feed  should  consist  mostly  of  a  variety  of  whole 
grain,  such  as  com,  wheat,  and  oats.  The  feed  a  sitting  hen  requires 
is  that  needed  for  her  bodily  maintenance.  Very  little  vegetable  or 
meat  should  be  given,  for  too  much  vegetable  feed  tends  to  loosen 
the  bowels,  and  too  much  njeat  feed  tends  to  stimulate  a  desire  to 
quit  sitting  and  begin  laying. 

Taking  chicks  from  nest. — Chicks  should  be  removed  from  the 
nest  about  24  hours  after  the  first  chicks  are  hatched.  By  the  time 
the  first  chicks  are  a  day  old  they  want  to  get  out  from  under  the 
hen  and  move  about,  which  is  liable  to  make  the  hen  restless  and 
often  causes  her  to  leave  the  nest. 

Number  of  chicks  to  a  hen. — If  the  weather  is  cold,  10  to  12  chicks 
are  enough  for  one  hen.  As  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  a  few 
more  may  be  given,  but  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  give  more  than  15. 
The  best  place  for  the  young  chickens  is  an  orchard  which  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  shade  and  also  admits  plenty  of  sunlight. 

Coops  for  hens  and  chickens. — The  simplest  coop  is  the  common 
A-ehaped  coop.  It  is  quickly  and  easily  made.  This  coop  may  be 
made  either  with  or  without  a  floor.  A  floor  is  desirable,  except 
during  warm  weather  and  where  the  soil  drains  quickly. 

Another  good  coop  is  the  box  coop  (fig.  9),  which  in  some  respects 
is  preferable  to  the  A-shaped  coop,  for  in  the  latter  the  hen  can  stand 
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upright  only  near  the  middle  of  the  coop,  while  with  the  box  coop 
the  entire  floor  space  is  available  for  her  and  the  chickens.  The  box 
coop  is  also  more  easily  cleaned.  If  desired  a  small  covered  run  can 
be  made  for  each  coop.  This  is  especially  desirable  if  there  is  danger 
of  losses  from  cats,  hawks,  etc. 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 

Incubators. — There  are  several  good  incubators  on  the  market,  any 
one  of  which,  if  properly  handled,  will  be  found  satisfactory.  More 
depends  on  the  operator  in  most  cases  than  on  the  incubator.  In 
buying  an  incubator,  the  order  should  be  placed  early  without  waiting 
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until  the  purchaser  wishes  to  begin  operating  it.  Spring  is  a  busy 
time  for  the  incubator  companies,  and  it  is  often  impossible  for  them, 
no  matter  how  well  equipped  they  may  be,  to  fill  orders  the  day  they 
are  received.  Again,  shipments  are  often  delayed  by  the  trans- 
portation companies.  It  is  also  advisable  for  every  beginner  to 
have  his  machine  some  time  before  he  desires  to  fill  it  with  eggs, 
in  order  that  he  may  become  fully  acquainted  with  its  operation. 
A  book  of  instructions  accompanies  every  incubator,  which  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  here.  Probably  the  most  common 
cause  of  failure  with  incubators  is  carelessness  and  neglect  in  attend- 
ing to  the  machines. 

Brooders. — The  successful  growing  of  chicks  in  brooders  is  much 
more  difficult  than  the  successful  hatching  of  eggs  in  the  incubator, 
because  the  artificial  brooding  of  chicks  is  more  foreign  to  nature. 
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In  large  poultry  establishments  brooder  houses  are  an  important 
part  of  the  equipment.  When  the  business  is  less  extensive  either 
indoor  brooders  in  a  small  house  or  stove  brooders  in  colony  houses 
are  used.  Brooders  may  be  purchased  from  the  manufacturers  or 
through  poultry-supply  firms.  Manufacturers  usually  overrate  the 
capacity  of  the  brooders,  for  while  a  100-chick  brooder  may  be  large 
enough  for  100  chicks  when  first  hatched,  it  will  not  be  large  enough 
for  that  number  after  they  are  a  few  days  old. 

The  chicks  are  usually  left  in  the  incubator  until  they  are  24  to 
36  hours  old,  when  they  are  placed  in  the  brooder,  which  should  have 
a  temperature  of  90°  to  100°  F.  This  temperature  should  be  gradually 
reduced  until  a  temperature  of  about  70°  F.  is  reached,  when  the 
chicks  are  about  4  or  5  weeks  old.  However,  the  temperature  after 
the  first  day  or  two  should  be  governed  largely  by  the  action  of  the 
chicks  and  not  by  the  thermometer.  Crowding  of  the  chicks  to  the 
outside  of  the  brooder,  panting  or  breathing  hard,  indicates  too  much 
heat;  on  the  other  hand,  crowding  and  huddling  about  the  heater 
indicate  the  need  of  more  heat  Where  they  spread  out  comfort- 
ably at  night  part  way  between  the  heater  and  brooder  walls,  or 
just  inside  the  fringe,  where  a  hover  is  used,  it  is  a  safe  indication 
of  the  right  amount  of  heat.  Chicks  must  be  kept  warm  while  at 
rest,  and  should  always  have  a  warm  place  ready  for  them  to  run 
to  when  they  feel  chilly.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  huddle 
together  outside  the  brooder,  but  should  be  placed  inside  until  they 
learn  to  go  there  of  their  own  accord. 

The  natural  method  of  applying  warmth  to  chicks  is  to  their  backs, 
and  it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  in  artificial  brooding  the  heat 
should  be  supplied  from  overhead  with  a  very  moderate  warmth 
from  the  floor.  Experience  has  generally  shown  much  bottom  heat 
to  be  conducive  to  weak  legs. 

Pure,  fresh  air  is  as  essential  as  heat.  The  most  common  way  of 
supplying  this  air  is  in  connection  with  the  heating  system,  with  a 
constant  circulation  of  warm  air  coming  in  around  the  heater. 

Cleanliness  is  essential,  and  brooders  should  be  cleaned  and  aired 
every  day,  if  possible,  and  the  floor  sprinkled  with  sand  or  similar 
material  to  absorb  the  droppings.  The  water  fountains  or  dishes  and 
the  troughs  used  for  soft  feed  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean. 

Incubator  chicks  at  first  are  generally  free  from  lice,  but  during 
warm  weather  lice  are  apt  to  find  their  way  to  the  brooder,  and  it  is 
well  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  them. 

.The  chicks  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  brooder  imtil  they  are 
from  6  to  10  weeks  of  age  (depending  largely  on  weather  condi- 
tions and  the  development  of  the  chicks) ,  when  they  may  be  removed 
to  colony  houses  or  to  coops. 
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FEEDING  AND  CARE  OF  CHICKS. 

The  first  rule  for  getting  a  good  profit  from  poultry  is  to  get  the 
chicks  hatched  early,  and  the  next  is  to  keep  those  chicks  growing  so 
that  they  will  reach  laying  maturity  before  the  commencement  of 
cold  weather.  There  is  no  profit  in  keeping  a  chicken  just  alive, 
whether  it  is  intended  for  laying  stock  or  for  the  market.  One  reason 
why  more  care  should  be  exercised  in  feeding  chicks  than  in  feeding 
fowls  is  that  the  former  know  less  than  the  latter  as  to  what  is  good 
for  them.  The  healthy  chick  is  a  hungry  thing  and  will  eat  what  is 
given  it,  and,  the  digestive  organs  being  weak,  are  less  able  to  dispose 
of  objectionable  feed  than  are  those  of  older  fowls. 

The  first  feed. — The  chicks  should  not  be  fed  until  they  are  36 
hours  old.  Nature  has  provided  for  this  by  the  absorption  of  the 
egg  yolk  into  the  chick's  abdomen  just  previous  to  hatching.  It  is 
essential  that  this  feed  should  be  digested  and  assimilated  before  any 
other  is  given  to  them.  Many  persons  are  in  a  hurry  to  start  the 
chicks  growing,  and  hurry  feed  into  their  crops  before  the  system 
is  ready  to  take  care  of  it.  This  results  in  bowel  trouble  and  very 
often  in  the  death  of  the  chick.  For  the  first  meal  a  hard-boiled  egg, 
chopped  fine,  shell  and  all,  mixed  with  three  times  its  amount  of  stale 
bread  crumbs,  is  good.  In  fact,  boiled  eggs  mashed  and  mixed  with 
three  or  four  times  their  bulk  of  stale  bread  or  cracker  crumbs  are 
excellent  for  pushing  the  young  chicks  along  for  the  first  week  or 
two.  However,  hard-boiled  eggs  are  concentrated  feed,  and  if  fed 
long  and  in  much  quantity  are  likely  to  cause  bowel  trouble.  Stale 
bread  soaked  in  whole  milk  or  skim  milk  is  also  very  good  for  feed- 
ing young  chicks.  After  soaking,  the  milk  should  be  squeezed  out 
until  the  mass  crumbles  readily. 

Beginning  use  of  grain  feed. — ^When  the  chicks  are  a  few  days  old 
it  is  well  to  begin  to  feed  a  little  grain.  Millet  seed,  finely  cracked 
com  and  wheat, "  pinhead  "  oatmeal,  and  broken  rice  may  be  scattered 
in  the  litter  or  short  grass  about  the  coop  or  brooder.  It  will  pay  to 
sift  the  cracked  com  and  wheat  through  sieves,  so  as  to  remove  botii 
the  meal  and  the  larger  pieces.  A  very  good  mixture  of  cracked 
grains  for  chicks  is  2  parts  wheat,  2  parts  "  pinhead  "  oatmeal,  1  part 
com,  1  part  rice,  and  1  part  millet  seed.  Another  good  mixture  is 
4  pounds  cracked  wheat,  4  pounds  cracked  corn,  2  poimds  millet 
seed,  2  pounds  cracked  hulled  oats  or  pinhead  oatmeal,  and  1  pound 
fine  beef  scraps.  There  are  also  many  prepared  chick  feeds  on  the 
market  which  are  very  good. 

Frequency  of  feeding. — Young  chicks  should  be  fed  little  and 
often.  They  should  be  fed  early  in  the  morning  and  just  before  night, 
and  not  less  than  three  times  in  the  intervening  period.  For  the  first 
two  weeks  they  may  be  fed  three  meals  of  soft  feed  and  two  of  hard, 
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and  after  that  age  two  of  soft  and  three  of  hard,  feeding  less  soft 
feed  as  they  grow  older.  No  more  moistened  soft  feed  should  be 
given  at  one  time  than  they  will  eat  up  clean.  If  any  is  left  it  should 
be  removed,  nothing  causing  more  bowel  looseness  and  dysentery 
among  youi^  chicks  than  sour  feed.  The  finely  cracked  grains  may 
be  safely  used  from  the  start,  but  the  chicks  do  not  as  a  rule  grow  so 
rapidly  as  when  a  part  of  the  feed  is  ground.  When  the  chicks  are 
from  4  to  6  weeks  old  the  frequency  of  feeding  need  be  only  four 
times  a  day. 

Green  feed. — Green  feed  must  be  supplied  in  some  form.  If  the 
chicks  are  cooped  on  young  grass  they  will  help  themselves,  but  if 
confined  in  small  yards  green  feed  should  be  given  them.     Some 
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tender  and  easily  broken  green  stuff  which  is  easily  assimilated  should 
be  furnished,  such  as  finely  cut  grass  from  the  lawns,  lettuce  leaves, 
onion  tops  chopped  fine,  or  boiled  vegetables. 

Animal  feed. — When  on  free  range  the  chicks  pick  up  insects  and 
worms.  These  are  most  abundant  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  chickens  thrive.  When  they  can  not 
get  these  abundantly  animal  feed  must  be  furnished  in  some  other 
form.  For  the  youngest  chicks  the  hard-boiled  eggs  are  sufficient,  and 
as  the  chicks  grow  older  beef  scraps  and  green  cut  bone  may  be  fed. 

Milk. — Young  chickens  are  fond  of  milk.  It  is  highly  nutritious, 
promotes  growth,  and  may  take  the  place  of  other  animal  feed  to  some 
extent.  Skim  milk  is  excellent ;  if  whole  milk  is  fed  it  is  well  to  dilute 
it  with  one-third  to  one-half  of  water. 

Grit. — Grit  is  another  necessity.  A  dish  of  chick-size  grit  should 
be  always  before  them,  that  they  may  help  themselves. 
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Water. — Fresh,  cool  water  should  be  constantly  accessible,  so  that 
a  drink  can  be  taken  whenever  wanted.  Many  cases  of  cramps  are 
caused  by  letting  the  chicks  become  thirsty  and  then  fill  up  on  water. 

Charcoal. — Many  successful  poultrymen  keep  charcoal  before  the 
chicks,  while  others  equally  successful  never  use  it.  Considering  the 
number  of*  successful  growers  who  use  no  charcoal,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  there  is  much  need  of  keeping  it  always  before  chicks;  but  if 
they  are  not  thrifty  it  is  one  of  the  simple  things  to  supply  before 
changing  feed  or  beginning  to  give  medicine. 

Johnnycakes,  etc. ^Where  only  a  few  chicks  are  raised  the  feed- 
ing of  johnnycakes  is  often  practiced,  but  when  so  many  chicks  are 
kept  that  the  baking  of  cakes  becomes  burdensome,  mash  is  prefer- 
able. Add  a  little  soda  to  sour  milk  and  stir  in  corn  meal  to  make 
a  stiff  batter.  The  addition  of  a  few  infertile  eggs  will  improve 
the  cake.  Bake  until  well  cooked  through.  Make  the  cake  thick 
so  as  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  crust. 

Other  cakes  may  be  made  as  follows :  One  pint  of  com  meal,  one- 
half  pint  bran,  1  teaspoonful  meat  meal,  1  raw  egg,  1  teaspoonful 
soda,  add  milk  to  make  stiff  batter,  and  bake  2  hours. 

Ten  parts  corn  meal,  3  parts  wheat  middlings,  1  part  meat  mealj 
by  measure ;  add  baking  soda ;  mix  with  water  or  skim  milk  and  bake. 

Exercise. — From  the  very  first  chicks  should  be  induced  to  exercise, 
for  activity  is  a  prime  factor  in  promoting  health  and  growth.  Feed 
grain  in  the  litter  and  make  them  scratch  for  it.  A  little  fine  chaff 
or  finely  cut  clover  makes  a  good  litter. 

Teaching  the  chicks  to  roost. — It  is  often  advisable  to  teach  the 
chicks  to  roost  when  8  to  12  weeks  of  age.  When  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  floor  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  clean  and  to  keep 
them  from  crowding.  If  wide  roosts — 3  to  4  inches — are  used,  there 
is  but  little,  if  any,  more  danger  of  crooked  breasts  than  if  the  chicks 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  floor.  The  chicks  can  generally  be 
taught  to  roost  by  putting  the  perches  near  the  floor  and  placing  with 
them  one  or  two  old  hens  or  older  chicks  that  are  in  the  habit  of 
roosting.  If  this  plan  is  inconvenient  or  does  not  prove  effective, 
the  chicks  may  be  placed  on  the  perches  after  dark  for  a  few  nights 
until  they  have  learned  to  go  there  of  their  own  accord. 

Separating  the  sexes. — If  convenient  the  sexes  should  be  separated, 
for  both  the  cockerels  and  the  pullets  will  develop  better.  In  the  case 
of  the  more  precocious  breeds  they  should  be  separated  when  removed 
from  the  hen  or  brooder.  The  more  slowly  maturing  varieties  may  be 
allowed  to  run  together  somewhat  longer,  but  in  any  case  the  separa- 
tion should  be  made  before  the  cockerels  begin  to  annoy  the  pullets. 
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FATTENING  POULTRY. 

The  two  most  common  methods  of  fattening  poultry  practiced  in 
this  country  are  pen  fattening  and  crate  fattening. 

PEN  FATTENING. 

Pen  fattening  is  practiced  by  a  great  many  who  do  not  have  the 
time  and  inclination  to  use  other  methods.  The  essentials  of  pen 
fattening  are  quiet  surroimdings  and  plenty  of  soft  feed  given  at 
regular  intervals,  usually  three  times  a  day.  Birds  may  be  kept  in 
flocks  of  15  or  20^  but  the  sexes  should  be  separated. 

CRATE  FATTENING. 

In  crate  fattening  a  few  chickens  are  confined  in  crates  and  fed  from 
a  trough.  A  crate  6  feet  long,  18  inches  high,  and  18  or  20  inches 
wide  is  suitable  and  is  large  enough  for  a  dozen  birds.  Sometimes 
such  a  crate  is  divided  into  two  or  three  compartments,  4  to  6  birds 
being  placed  in  each  compartment.  But  little  room  for  the  birds  to 
move  about  is  desirable,  for  the  less  exercise  a  bird  obtains  the  more 
readily  it  fattens.  The  top,  back,  and  ends  of  the  crates  should 
be  solid  if  they  are  to  be  placed  outdoors,  but  if  they  are  to  be  in  a 
building  they  may  be  built  of  laths  or  slats.  These  slats  should  be 
2  inches  apart  in  front,  so  as  to  permit  the  birds  to  eat  from  the 
troughs,  which  are  hung  just  outside  the  coop.  The  slats  of  the 
bottom  of  the  coop  should  be  about  1  inch  apart  to  permit  the  drop- 
pings to  fall  through.  The  birds  are  usually  fed  three  times  a  day, 
and  are  permitted  to  eat  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  when  the  uneaten 
feed  is  removed. 

FEED  FOR  FATTENING. 

Fattening  birds  should  always  receive  soft  feed.  As  they  have  no 
exercise  they  require  a  feed  that  can  be  quickly  and  easily  digested. 
The  following  mixture  may  be  fed :  100  pounds  finely  ground  barley, 
100  pounds  finely  ground  com,  100  poimds  finely  ground  oats  (with 
hulls  sifted  out) ,  to  which  mixture  is  added  10  per  cent  of  beef  scraps. 
Buttermilk  or  skim  milk  is  used  for  mixing,  the  former  being  pre- 
ferred. A  little  salt  is  sometimes  added,  which  should  be  dissolved 
in  the  liquid  before  mixing  this  with  the  dry  feed.  The  birds  are 
fed  either  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  is  important  that  the  intervals 
between  the  feedings  should  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 

Another  ration  may  be  made  as  f oUows :  100  pounds  ground  oats, 
100  pounds  ground  com,  50  pounds  flour. 
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MARKETING  POULTRY  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS. 

A  large  part  of  the  profit  in  poultry  keeping  often  depends  on  the 
marketing  of  the  products,  and  the  producer  should  study  the  market 
demands  as  to  how,  where,  and  when  to  dispose  of  the  products  to 
the  best  advantage.  An  attractive  appearance  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance, and  it  is  well  to  study  the  details  of  killing,  dressing,  and  pack- 
ing in  order  to  arrange  the  products  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
The  requirements  for  dressing  and  packing  vary  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent markets,  and  the  producer  should  learn  any  special  require- 
ments of  the  market  to  which  he  intends  shipping. 

KILLING.  DRESSING,  AND  PACKING  POULTRY. 

Killing. — The  birds  should  be  kept  without  feed  from  18  to  24 
hours  before  killing,  ipiless  they  are  to  be  drawn,  in  which  case  they 
should  have  no  feed  for  at  least  10  hours  before  killing.  Water  for 
drinking  is  supplied  up  to  the  time  the  birds  are  killed.  When  ready 
to  kill,  suspend  the  fowl  by  the  legs  and,  using  a  knife,  cut  the  vein 
at  the  back  of  the  throat  through  the  mouth.  As  soon  as  this  vein  is 
cut,  run  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  brain,  either  through  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  or  through  the  eye,  which  causes  the  bird  to  lose  all 
sense  of  feeling.  Instead  of  piercing  the  brain,  the  fowl  can  be 
paralyzed  by  a  blow  on  the  head.    ' 

Dry  picking. — In  most  markets  dry-picked  birds  are  preferred. 
Immediately  after  killing,  while  the  bird  is  still  bleeding,  the 
picker  should  remove  the  feathers,  being  careful  not  to  tear  the 
skin.  If  the  picker  waits  until  the  bird  is  partially  cold  the  feathers 
will  be  removed  with  diflBculty.  As  soon  as  picked  the  fowls  should 
be  hung  in  a  cool  place  until  thoroughly  cold.  If  the  weather  is 
warm  and  fowls  are  to  be  packed  in  ice  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
tank  of  ice  water  and  left  until  all  the  animal  heat  has  left  the  body. 

Scalding. — When  birds  are  scalded  before  removing  the  feathers 
they  are  immersed  in  hot  water,  which  should  be  a  little  below  the 
boiling  point,  as  soon  as  they  are  through  bleeding.  The  birds 
should  be  immersed  three  or  four  times  and  then  picked  clean,  care 
being  taken  not  to  break  the  skin.  The  fowl  should  next  be 
"plumped"  by  dipping  it  in  nearly  boiling  hot  water  for  8  or  10 
seconds  and  then  placing  it  in  cold  water,  where  it  should  remain 
for  16  or  20  minutes.  Be  careful  not  to  overscald,  as  this  will  cause 
the  outer  surface  of  the  skin  to  rub  off.  If  the  fowls  are  to  be 
shipped  dry  they  should  be  hung  up  until  the  skin  becomes  thor- 
oughly dry.  If  they  are  to  be  packed  in  ice  they  may  be  left  in  the 
cold  water  for  several  hours  or  until  they  are  to  be  packed. 

Drawing. — ^When  the  poultry  is  to  be  drawn  this  should  be  done 
before  the  bird  is  cooled.    A  slit  should  be  made  from  near  the  end 
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of  the  keel  bone  toward  the  vent,  large  enough  to  admit  the  fingers. 
Then  cut  carefully  around  the  vent  and  pull  out  the  intestines,  leav- 
ing in  everything  else  unless  the  market  requirements  are  otherwise. 
Packing. — ^When  the  birds  have  been  thoroughly  cooled  they  are 
ready  for  packing.  Packages  for  dressed  poultry  vary  greatly,  but 
they  should  be  neat  and  clean  and  small  enough  to  be  easily  handled. 
The  inside  of  the  box  or  barrel  should  be  lined  with  clean,  imprinted 
paper.  Pack  the  birds  solidly  so  that  they  will  not  shift  in  the  pack- 
age, but  be  careful  not  to  bruise  them.  For  delivery  to  retail  cus- 
tomers pasteboard  boxes  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  one  or  two  birds  are 
very  satisfactory.  When  poultry  is  to  be  packed  in  ice,  barrels  are 
generally  used  and  are  packed  with  alternate  layers  of  birds  and  ice, 
the  latter  forming  the  top  and  bojbtom  layers. 

SHIPPING  LIVE  POULTRY. 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  can  be  shipped  alive  and  will  often  net  the 
shipper  as  much  as  when  dressed.  Good,  live  fowls  will  usually  bring 
more  than  the  same  f o^ls  poorly  dressed.  For  shipping  live  poultry 
to  market  well-constructed  slatted  crates  are  desirable,  as  these  crates 
provide  for  ventilation.  This  is  important,  for  in  crowded  express 
cars  the  crates  are  frequently  piled  on  top  of  one  another.  Over- 
crowding is  to  be  avoided,  and  if  large  coops  are  used  they  should 
be  equipped  with  partitions  to  prevent  the  birds  from  being  thrown 
together  at  one  end  when  the  crate  is  tipped  in  handling.  If  possible 
place  only  one  variety  in  a  coop  or  in  one  division  of  a  coop. 

SORTING,  PACKING,  AND  SHIPPING  EGGS. 

Eggs  to  be  placed  on  the  market  should  be  carefully  sorted  and 
i^acked  as  to  size,  shape,  and  color.  It  is  better  not  to  put  eggs  having 
diflFerent-colored  shells  in  the  same  package ;  neither  should  eggs  vary- 
iiig  much  in  size  be  placed  in  the  same  package.  Every  egg  should  be 
perfectly  clean,  and  if  slightly  soiled  it  may  be  wiped  clean  with  a 
damp  cloth.  If  badly  soiled,  the  eggs  should  be  discarded,  for  the 
washing  required  to  clean  them  injures  their  appearance.  The  dis- 
carded eggs  can  be  disposed  of  at  some  of  the  cheaper  and  less  exact- 
ing markets.  Eggs  may  be  placed  in  large  shipping  cases  or  in  small 
pasteboard  boxes,  according  to  how  they  are  to  be  marketed. 

TESTING  EGGS. 

When  supplying  a  fancy  trade  with  eggs,  or  on  receiving  eggs 
from  outside  sources,  it  is  often  desirable  to  determine  their  fresh- 
ness. The  method  generally  used  by  commission  merchants  for  this 
purpose  is  known  as  candling,  and  consists  in  holding  the  egg 
between  the  eye  and  a  light  so  as  to  note  the  contents.    This  should 
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be  done  in  a  darkened  room,  using  one  of  the  egg  testers  on  the 
market  or  the  simple  homemade  t^ter  described  on  page  22  under 
the  heading  "  Testing  the  Eggs."  The  air  space  in  a  perfectly  fresh 
egg  is  very  small,  and  as  the  egg  loses  part  of  its  contents  by  evapo- 
ration this  air  space  increases  in  size  with  the  age  of  the  egg.  Fresh 
eggs  should  appear  clear  and  bright,  showing  no  dark  spots. 

METHODS  OF  SELLING. 

There  are  three  general  ways  in  which  poultry  products  may  be 
marketed :  First,  direct  to  the  consumer ;  second,  direct  to  the  retailer, 
and,  third,  to  commission  merchants  to  sell  on  the  open  market. 

Selling  direct  to  the  consimier. — Selling  direct  to  the  consumer  is 
generally  considered  the  most  profitable  method  of  disposing  of 
high-grade  goods,  for  the  charges  of  middlemen  are  eliminated.  The 
producer  is  often  so  situated  that  he  can  build  up  a  retail  trade 
among  the  families  of  a  neighboring  city  or  village,  delivering  his 
goods  direct  to  the  customer  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  oftener  if  desir- 
able. In  this  way  he  can  usually  obtain  a  substantial  increase  over 
prices  paid  in  the  open  market.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  strictly  fresh  eggs.  It  is  also  often  possible  to  obtain  customers 
in  a  city  that  is  within  reasonable  shipping  distance,  expressing  to 
them  a  stated  quantity  of  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  at  regular  inter- 
vals (once  or  twice  a  week).  Hotels,  restaurants,  and  clubs  are  good 
customers  and  can  be  supplied  in  this  ^ay  by  contract. 

Marketing  eggs  by  parcel  post. — Where  the  distances  are  not  too 
great  many  eggs  are  shipped  by  parcel  post,  to  the  advantage  of 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  It  is  usually  more  economical 
to  ship  in  two  or  three  dozen  lots,  for  the  postage  per  dozen  is 
less  than  for  dozen-lot  parcels. 

Selling  direct  to  the  retailer. — There  are  often  many  grocery  and 
provision  dealers  who  cater  to  a  select  trade,  to  whom  the  producer 
can  sell  regular  supplies  of  fresh  eggs  and  poultry. 

Selling  to  commission  merchants. — ^The  simplest  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  produce  is  to  sell  it  to  commission  merchants,  as  it  does 
away  with  the  expense  and  trouble  involved  in  a  private  trade,  but 
the  returns  are  usually  not  so  great,  except  when  dealing  with  cer- 
tain commission  houses  that  have  built  up  a  fine  trade  along  certain 
lines. 

Which  of  the  above-mentioned  methods  will  pay  best  is  a  question 
for  the  producer  to  decide  for  himself.  It  is  largely  a  question  of 
market  conditions,  personal  circumstances,  and  the  kind  of  business 
done,  whether  large  or  small. 
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PRESERVING  EGGS. 

The  following  methods  have  proved  suflBciently  satisfactory  to  war- 
rant the  preservation  of  eggs  for  home  use : 

Eggs  to  be  stored  should  be:  (1)  From  hens  that  have  no  males 
running  with  them,  because  an  infertile  egg  keeps  longer,  even  with- 
out the  use  of  a  preservative,  than  a  fertile  egg;  (2)  perfectly  fresh, 
for  not  only  will  they  keep  much  better,  but  if  an  egg  which  has  be- 
gun to  decay  is  placed  in  the  same  vessel  with  fresh  ones  it  is  likely 
to  affect  all  the  surrounding  eggs  (fertile  eggs  which  are  strictly 
fresh  will  keep  satisfactorily) ;  and  (3)  perfectly  clean,  for  filth 
of  any  kind  adhering  to  the  shell  will  taint  the  preserving  medium 
and  thus  taint  the  other  eggs. 

In  placing  eggs  in  the  preservative  be  careful  not  to  crack  the 
shells.  Keep  them  in  a  moderately  cool  room  where  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  fairly  constant.    A  dry,  clean  cellar  is  a  suitable  place. 

Water  glass. — Of  the  many  methods  which  have  been  tried  for 
preserving  eggs  on  a  small  scale  none  have  proved  more  successful 
than  the  use  of  water  glass  (sodium  silicate).  This  product  can 
usually  be  procured  at  about  $1  a  gallon,  and  1  gallon  will  make 
solution  enough  to  preserve  50  dozen  eggs,  so  that  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial does  not  exceed  1  cent  a  dozen.  Pure  water  that  has  been 
boiled  and  then  cooled  should  be  used.  To  each  10  quarts  of  water 
1  quart  of  water  glass  should  be  added.  The  solution  should  be 
prepared,  placed  in  a  jar  or  other  suitable  vessel,  and  the  fresh 
eggs  added  from  time  to  time  until  the  jar  is  filled ;  but  be  sure  that 
there  is  2  inches  of  the  solution  covering  the  eggs.  The  eggs  should 
not  be  washed  before  packing,  for  washing  injures  the  keeping  qual- 
ity, probably  by  dissolving  the  mucilaginous  coating. 

Limewater. — A  good  limewater  preservative  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Dissolve  2  or  3  pounds  of  unslaked  lime  in  5  gallons  of  water 
that  has  previously  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  stand  until  the  lime  settles  and  the  liquid  is  clear.  Pour 
or  dip  the  clear  liquid  into  an  earthenware  jar  or  other  suitable  re- 
ceptacle and  put  the  eggs  in,  or  the  eggs  may  be  placed  in  the  vessel 
first  and  the  limewater  poured  over  them.  Have  about  2  inches 
above  the  eggs.  Lamed  eggs  can  be  discerned  by  the  roughness  of 
the  shell. 

Before  boiling  eggs  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  foregoing 
ways,  the  shells  should  be  pimctured  with  a  needle ;  otherwise  they 
are  apt  to  crack  as  soon  as  placed  in  hot  water,  owing  to  the  pores 
being  closed. 

Cold  storage. — CJold  storage  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most 
practicable  method  for  preserving  eggs  in  large  quantities  in  a  com- 
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mercial  way.  As  the  processes  by  which  a  low  temperature  can  be 
maintained  for  an  indefinite  period  have  become  more  and  more  im- 
proved the  greater  has  been  the  number  of  eggs  so  stored,  imtil  the 
cold-storage  business  has  reached  such  proportions  that  it  has  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  price  of  eggs,  tending  to  lower  it  in  winter 
and  raise  it  in  sunmier.  Cold  storage,  however,  is  not  usually  avail- 
able or  practicable  for  preserving  eggs  in  a  small  way  for  home  use, 

DISEASES,  BAD  HABITS,  AND  INSECT  PESTS. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  so  it  will  be  well  to  consider  in  gen- 
eral some  of  the  more  frequent  causes  of  disease.  Filth,  dampness, 
improper  ventilation,  improper  feeding,  and  the  introduction  of  in- 
fected birds  into  the  yard  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  most 
common  causes. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  CLEANLINESS. 

Eveiything  about  a  poultry  house  should  be  kept  reasonably  clean. 
As  a  rule  droppings  should  be  removed  daily,  for  the  accumulation 
of  excrement  harbors  parasites,  contaminates  the  air,  and  breeds 
contagion.  After  the  dropping  boards  have  been  cleaned  they  should 
be  sprinkled  with  road  dust,  coal  ashes,  land  plaster,  or  air-slaked 
lime  to  absorb  the  liquid  excrement.  Nests  in  which  straw  or  other 
similar  material  is  used  should  be  cleaned  out  and  new  straw  put  in 
about  once  every  3  or  4  weeks,  or  oftener  if  it  becomes  damp  or  dirty. 

The  quarters  should  be  thoroughly  whitewashed  at  least  once  a 
year,  late  in  summer  or  early  in  the  fall.  The  whitewash  can  be  made 
by  slaking  lime  in  boiling  water  and  then  thinning  to  the  proper  con- 
sistence for  applying.  The  addition  of  4  ounces  of  carbolic  acid  to 
each  gallon  of  whitewash  will  increase  its  disinfecting  power.  The 
runs  should  be  plowed  occasionally  so  as  to  bury  the  accumulated 
droppings  and  to  turn  up  fresh  soil. 

DISEASES. 

When  a  disease  has  become  firmly  established  in  a  flock  or  a  single 
bird  is  badly  affected  the  free  use  of  the  hatchet  is  usually  the  most 
practicable  method,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  spend  two  dollars*  worth 
of  time  in  curing  a  one-dollar  bird.  Slight  cases,  however,  can  often 
be  cured  with  but  little  trouble.  In  nearly  every  instance  it  is  bet- 
ter to  remove  the  well  fowls  and  put  them  by  themselves;  and  in  the 
case  of  infectious  disease  the  premises  should  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected. 

Roup,  or  contagious  catarrh  is  a  very  contagious  disease  affecting 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat.  The  first  symptoms  are  a  thin,  watery 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  watery  eyes,  and  swollen  eyelids.  As  thfi 
disease  advances  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  becomes  thick,  the 
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swelling  of  the  eyelids  increases,  the  spaces  or  sacs  beneath  the  eyes 
become  filled  with  a  secretion  causing  a  large,  painful  swelling, 
and  the  eyelids  often  become  glued  together  by  the  accumulated 
secretion. 

The  sick  birds  should  be  removed  from  the  flock  and  put  into 
dry  quarters  which  are  well  ventilated  but  free  from  drafts. 
Wash  carefully  the  eyes  and  mouth  with  warm  water  to  which  a 
little  salt  has  been  added  (about  1  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  water). 
In  washing  the  eyes  a  soft  cleth  or  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  may 
be  used.  After  being  cleansed  the  affected  parts  should  be  washed 
with  one  of  the  following  solutions:  One  ounce  of  boric  acid  in  a 
quart  of  water,  1  dram  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  a  pint  of  water, 
or  1  ounce  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  3  ounces  of  water.  Instead  of 
washing  with  one  of  the  above-mentioned  solutions  the  bird's  head 
may  be  dipped  into  a  bowl  of  one  of  the  solutions,  holding  the  head 
under  for  a  few  seconds  but  not  long  enough  to  cause  suffocation. 
After  treating  the  birds  in  this  manner,  grease  the  heads  with  vase- 
line. The  treatment  of  sick  birds  is  a  laborious  undertaking  and 
in  severe  cases  it  is  best  to  kill  the  bird  at  once. 

Chicken  pox  (sometimes  called  sorehead)  is  a  contagious  disease 
which  is  more  prevalent  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  an  eruption  of  nodules  on  the  comb,  wattles,  and  ear 
lobes.  As  soon  as  the  disease  makes  its  appearance  the  houses,  coops, 
drinking  vessels,  and  feed  troughs  should  be  disinfected.  Apply 
carbolated  vaseline  to  the  affected  parts.  This  treatment  after  a 
short  time  will  cause  the  crusts  on  the  nodules  to  drop  off;  then 
the  tissue  or  sore  underneath  should  be  painted  with  tincture  of 
iodin  or  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

Diarrhea  is  caused  by  some  irritation  of  the  digestive  system,  and 
may  be  due  to  the  quantity  of  the  feed,  the  quality  of  the  feed  or 
drinking  water,  or  to  climatic  conditions  to  which  the  fowl  has 
been  exposed.  There  is  a  general  depression,  roughness  of  plumage, 
loss  of  appetite^  and  usually  frequent  expulsion  of  soft,  whitish, 
yellowish,  or  greenish  excrement,  the  droppings  becoming  more 
liquid  until  severe  diarrhea  is  present.  When  the  affection  is  at  all 
serious  the  excrement  may  become  mixed  with  mucus  or  blood. 
It  is  important  that  the  cause  be  sought  out  and  removed.  See 
that  the  birds  have  comfortable  quarters  and  that  they  are  not  ex- 
posed to  drafts,  cold,  or  dampness.  If  taken  early,  diarrhea  can 
often  be  checked  by  reducing  the  amount  of  green  and  animal  feed 
and  feeding  largely  on  dry  feed,  eliminating  the  moist  mash.  Give 
a  tablespoonful  of  sweet  (olive)  oil  as  a  laxative  to  carry  off  any 
irritating  matters  that  may  be  in  the  intestine. 

Gapes  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  small  worms  which  are  attached 
to  the  lining  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  where  they  cause  much 
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irritation  and  often  death  to  young  chickens.  Gapes  usually  occurs 
when  the  chicks  are  from  2  to  6  weeks  old.  Separate  the  well  from 
the  sick  birds  and  clean  the  coops,  pens,  and  feed  and  water  dishes 
by  disinfecting  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Some- 
times the  worms  can  be  removed  froin  the  trachea  by  inserting  a 
feather  moistened  with  turpentine  or  kerosene.  The  oil  will  cause 
the  dislodgment  of  the  worms,  and  some  will  be  drawn  out  with  the 
feather,  while  others  will  be  expelled  by  coughing  or  sneezing.  Place 
the  chicks  on  a  piece  of  paper  so  that  the  worms  may  be  caught 
and  burned. 

Freezing  (frostbite). — ^If  the  combs  or  wattles  of  fowls  become 
frozen,  and  it  is  discovered  before  they  thaw  out,  apply  snow  or 
cold  water  to  remove  the  frost,  for  this  gradual  thawing  will  often 
save  them.    Then  apply  vaseline  to  the  affected  parts  twice  a  day. 

Scaly  leg  is  caused,  by  a  mite  which  burrows  under  the  scales  of 
the  feet  and  shanks.  It  is  contagious  but  does  not  spread  rapidly. 
It  is  noticed  most  frequently  in  old  fowls.  The  scales  can  be  re- 
moved by  soaking  the  feet  and  shanks  in  warm,  soapy  water  and  by 
rubbing  or  brushing  them  off  with  a  toothbrush  or  nailbrush.  After 
the  scales  have  been  removed  apply  sulphur  ointment  or  equal  parts 
of  melted  lard  and  kerosene.  The  frequent  application  of  kerosene 
has  also  been  found  effectual  without  the  previous  soaking  in  water. 

Crop  bound. — The  crop  sometimes  becomes  overloaded  with  feed, 
and  its  thin  muscular  walls  become  distended  and  partially  para- 
lyzed, so  that  the  organ  can  not  be  emptied.  The  crop  is  greatly 
distended  and  the  mass  of  feed  is  rather  hard  and  firm.  For  treat- 
ment pour  one-fourth  to  one-half  ounce  of  melted  lard  or  sweet 
oil  down  the  throat  and  manipulate  the  contents  of  the  crop  with 
the  hand  in  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  break  up  the  mass.  The  eon- 
tents  of  the  crop  will  usually  pass  away  within  a  few  hours.  For 
a  few  days  feed  should  be  limited  in  quantity. 

If  the  foregoing  method  is  ineffectual  and  an  operation  becomes 
necessary,  clip  away  the  feathers  from  a  portion  of  the  crop,  and 
with  a  very  sharp  knife,  lancet,  or  razor  make  an  incision  about  1^ 
inches  long  through  the  skin  and  the  wall  of  the  crop.  Then  care- 
fully remove  the  contents  of  the  crop  with  the  finger,  the  handle  of 
a  spoon,  or  some  other  convenient  object,  and  wash  out  the  crop  with 
warm  water.  Pass  the  finger,  well  oiled,  into  the  esophagus  to  see  that 
there  is  no  obstruction.  Sew  up  the  wall  of  the  crop  first  and  then 
the  outer  skin,  using  white  silk  or  linen  thread,  being  careful  not 
to  sew  the  two  membranes  together,  and  in  a  few  days  the  wound 
should  be  healed.  Feed  sparingly  on  whole  grains  until  the  wound 
heals,  and  do  not  give  any  water  for  24  hours. 
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BAD  HABITS. 

Egg  eating. — ^The  egg-eating  habit  sometimes  becomes  a  serious 
vice,  fowls  becoming  very  fond  of  eggs  when  they  have  learned  to 
eat  them ;  and  it  often  spreads  from  fowl  to  fowl.  It  usually  begins 
through  accident  by  eggs  being  broken  or  frozen.  Be  careful  to 
see  that  this  does  not  happen.  See  that  the  nests  are  properly  sup- 
plied with  straw  or  other  nesting  material  and  have  them  darkened, 
so  that  if  an  egg  is  accidentally  broken  the  fowls  will  not  be  so 
likely  to  discover  it.  Supply  plenty  of  lime  in  the  form  of  oyster 
shells,  bone,  or  similar  substances  to  insure  a  firm  shell.  As  soon 
as  it  is  discovered  that  a  fowl  has  formed  the  habit  the  fowl  should 
be  removed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  vice.  Once  formed, 
it  is  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  the  best  remedy  is  the  death  penalty. 

Feather  eating. — Fowls  sometimes  pluck  feathers  from  themselves 
and  from  one  another,  a  habit  often  caused  by  too  close  confinement, 
by  the  presence  of  insect  pests,  or  by  improper  feeding.  When  some 
of  the  fowls  of  a  flock  have  formed  the  habit  slightly,  a  wide  range 
with  a  change  of  diet,  including  a  plentiful  supply  of  animal  feed, 
and  freedom  from  insect  pests,  will  usually  correct  the  evil.  Above 
all,  see  that  the  fowls  have  plenty  of  inducement  to  exercise.  If 
the  habit  becomes  fixed,  it  is  very  troublesome  and  may  necessitate 
the  killing  of  the  fowls  in  order  to  stop  it. 

INSECT  PESTS. 

Two  classes  of  external  parasites,  popularly  known  as  lice  and 
mites,  will  be  considered  here.  There  are  several  varieties  of  lice 
which  attack  poultry.  They  subsist  mainly  on  portions  of  the 
feathers  and  on  scal^  from  the  skin.  They  are  found  largely  on 
the  head  and  neck,  under  the  wings,  and  about  the  vent,  and  when 
present  in  large  numbers  they  cause  considerable  injury. 

Commercial  sodium  fluoride  has  proved  very  effective  in  ridding 
birds  of  lice.  A  small  pinch  of  the  powder  should  be  placed  among 
the  feathers,  next  to  the  skin,  on  the  head,  another  pinch  on  the 
neck,  two  on  the  back,  one  on  the  breast,  one  below  the  vent,  one 
on  the  tail,  one  on  each  thigh,  and  one  scattered  on  the  imderside 
of  each  wing  when  spread.  Mercurial  ointment  has  also  been  used 
with  success. 

The  mites  subsist  on  the  blood  of  the  fowls  and  are  not  usually 
found  on  the  bodies  of  the  bird  except  when  at  roost  or  on  the  nest. 
During  the  day  they  hide  in  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  walls,  roosts, 
and  nests.  Sitting  hens  are  often  so  annoyed  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  nests  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  of  these  para- 
sites.   The  free  use  of  kerosene  about  the  nests  and  perches  is  useful 
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in  fighting  mites.  The  walls  of  the  house  may  be  sprayed  with 
kerosene/ the  operation  being  repeated  two  or  three  times  at  intervals 
of  a  week  or  ten  days.  Care  should  be  taken  to  get  the  kerosene  into 
all  the  cracks  and  crevices  where  the  mites  stay. 

Commercial  carbolineum,  put  on  with  a  paint  brush,  has  proved 
very  effective.  The  killing  power  of  this  substance  lasts  for  several 
months  and  therefore  does  not  require  so  frequent  applications  as 
kerosene. 
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How  To  Do  It 

DO  YOU  want  practical  suggestions  on  how  to 
build  a  silo,  a  hog  house,  a  poultry  house,  a  potato- 
storage  house,  or  how  to  make  a  tireless  cooker  or 
other  farm  home  convenience?  Are  you  seeking 
ideas  on  how  to  prepare  vegetables  for  the  table,  how 
to  care  for  food  in  the  home,  how  to  bake  bread  and 
cake  and  other  appetizing  foods  in  an  efficient  and 
economical  manner?  Is  there  some  practical  ques- 
tion about  your  corn  or  wheat  or  cotton  or  other 
crops,  or  about  your  poultry  or  live  stock,  to  which 
you  are  seeking  an  answer?  The  answers  to  thou- 
sands of  such  questions  and  practical  suggestions 
for  doing  thousands  of  things  about  the  farm  and 
home  are  contained  in  over  500  Farmers'  Bulletins, 
which  can  be  obtained^  upon  application  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  'Publications,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WASHINGTON  :  COVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  :  1921 
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LiriTER  OF  TRANSMIHAI. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  25,  1907, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  paper  entitled  ''The 
Nonsaccharine  Sorghums,''  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Warburton,  Assistant  Agri- 
culturist, prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Agriculturist  in  Charge 
of   Farm  Management  Investigations.     I  recommend  that  this  be 
published  as  a  new  bulletin  to  supersede  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  37. 
Respectfully, 

B.  T.  Galloway, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
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THE  NONSACCHARINE  SORGHUMS. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  SORGHUMS. 

All  the  varieties  of  sorghum  now  in  cultivation  are  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  a  single  species  native  to  tropical  Africa.  The  differ- 
ences which  mark  them  so  far  as  botanical  characters  are  concerned 
are  comparatively  slight  and  unimportant.  The  forms  cultivated  in 
the  United  States  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  (1 )  Broont  corns, 
(2)  saccharine  sorghums,  and  (3)  nonsaccharine  sorghums. 

The  broom  corns  are  distinguished  by  their  dry,  pithy  stalks  and 
by  their  long,  loose,  open  seed  heads,  which  are  used  in  the  making  of 
brooms  and  brushes.  The  saccharine  varieties  are  marked  by  their 
tall,  leafy  stems,  which  are  full  of  sweet  juice.  The  seed  heads  of  the 
different  varieties  are  quite  variable  in  shape  and  color.  The  non- 
saccharine  varieties  are  usually  more  stocky  than  the  saccharine 
sorts  and  contain  less  sap,  though  some  of  them  are  quite  juicy  and 
sweet.  The  saccharine  sorghums  are  grown  for  forage  and  the  pro- 
duction of  sirup;  the  nonsaccharine  sorts  for  forage  and  grain.  This 
bulletin  deals  only  with  the  latter  class." 

IHTRODTICTIOH  IHTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Although  chicken  com  and  some  of  the  other  less  important  non- 
saccharine sorghums  were  brought  into  this  country  in  colonial  times, 
none  of  the  varieties  became  prominent  as  farm  crops  until  about 
twenty  years  ago.  The  settlement  of  the  semiarid  section  of  the 
Great  Plains  in  Kansas,  followed  by  the  development  of  similar  por- 
tions of  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  caused  a  demand  for  a  drought-resist- 
ant grain  crop  to  take  the  place  of  com,  and  demonstrated  the  useful- 
ness of  Kafir  com  and  milo.  These  sorghums  had  been  introduced 
some  years  previous,  but  were  considered  of  little  value  up  to  this 
time.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  the  dura  group  had  been  brought  into 
the  Southern  States  at  a  much  earlier  date,  but  they  had  only  been 
grown  in  a  very  limited  way.  Kafir  com  quickly  found  favor  in  Kan- 
sas, and  the  area  devoted  to  it  increased  steadily  up  to  1900.     Since 

» Farmers'  Bulletins  No.  174,  **  Broom  Corn,"  and  No.  246,  "  Saccharine  Sorghums 
for  Forage, '^  discuss  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  sorghums. 
•iSS 
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that  time  its  acreage  has  remained  quite  constant,  and  the  crop  is 
one  of  the  most  important  ones  in  the  State.  It  is  grown  largely  in 
Oklahoma  also,  while  in  Texas  Kafir  com  and  milo  are  the  most 
popular  crops  in  the  Panhandle  and  adjacent  sections. 

THE  GROUPS  OF  NONSAGGHARIHE  SORGHUMS. 

The  nonsaccharine  varieties  of  sorghum  principally  grown  in  the 
United  States  are  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  The  Kafir  com  group 
and  (2)  the  dura  group.  The  Kafir  corn  group  takes  its  name  from 
the  tribe  of  Africans  from  whom  it  was  obtained  when  introduced 

•  into  this  country. 
It  includes  Red 
Kafir  com,  White- 
Hulled  White  Kafir 
com,  and  Black- 
Hulled  White  Kafir 
com,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  its 
long,  erect,  slender 
heads,  compact  and 
full  of  obovate  seeds 
(egg-shaped  with 
the  large  end  outer- 
most), either  white 
or  red  in  color. 
White-Hulled 
White  Kafir  com  is 
of  no  importance  at 
the  present  time, 
having  been  re- 
placed by  Red  Kafir 
corn  and  Black- 
Hulled  White  Kafir 

Fig.  1.— Head  of  White  Kaflr  com.  -rrri  '^  •  i 

com.  White  milo, 
African  millet,  and  Indian  millet  are  old  names  for  the  white  vari- 
eties of  Kafir  com.  Black-Hulled  White  Kafir  com  is  now  commonly 
known  as  White  Kafir  com  and  as  Black-Hulled  Kafir  com,  and  the 
term  '^  White  Kafir  com'^  as  used  in  this  bulletin  refers  to  this  variety. 
A  head  of  White  Kafir  com  is  shown  in  figure  1. 

The  dura  group  of  sorghums  includes  brown  dura,  Jerusalem  com, 
and  yellow  milo.  These  varieties  are  characterized  by  their  thick, 
compact,  ovate  (egg-shaped)  heads,  which  frequently  turn  down,  or 
''gooseneck,^'  and  their  large  flattened  seeds,  white  in  Jerusalem 
com,  reddish  brown  in  brown  dura,  and  reddish  yellow  in  yellow  milo. 
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In  California  this  group  is  generally  known  as  Egyptian  com.  Vari- 
ous names  have  been  appUed  to  the  different  varieties  by  seedsmen 
and  farmers  in  other  sections.  Among  those  by  which  brown  dura  is 
known  may  be  mentioned  dhoura  (also  spelled  durra,  durah,  douraj 
and  in  various  other  ways),  Dhoura  com,  Rural  Branching  dhoura,  and 
Rural  Branching  sorghum.  Yellow  milo  is  known  as  Millo  maize  or 
ililo  maize,  Yellow  Branching  sorghum.  Dwarf  milo,  and  Red  milo 
maize.  Jerusalem  com  has  also  been  known  as  Egyptian  Rice  com. 
A  head  of  yellow  milo  is  shown 
in  figure  2. 

CHAEAGTEEISTIC8   OF    THE 
DUTEEEHT  VAEIETIES. 

The  several  varieties  of 
Kafir  com  are  short,  stocky, 
broad-leaved  sorghums,  pro- 
ducing a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  excellent  forage  in 
addition  to  a  good  grain  yield. 
They  are  decidedly  drought 
resistant,  in  that  they  are  able 
practically  to  suspend  growth 
during  very  dry  periods. 
Later,  if  rain  falls,  these  va- 
rieties will  resume  growth  and 
will  produce  a  crop  of  seed. 
Occasionally,  however,  the 
rains  are  so  long  delayed  that 
they  fail  to  mature  seed  be- 
fore frost.  The  dura  group, 
especially  yellow  milo,  contin- 
ues growth  during  a  drought 
and  produces  some  seed  under 

ahnost  any  conditions.     For  fio.  2.-noad  of  yoiiow  miio. 

this  reason  yellow  milo  is  bet- 
ter adapted  than  Kafir  com  to  sections  of  very  low  rainfall.  With 
good  cultivation  large  crops  of  both  Kafir  corn  and  milo  may  be 
produced  with  10  to  12  inches  of  rain  during  the  growing  season. 
A  field  of  yellow  milo  grown  under  favorable  conditions  is  shown  in 
figure  3. 

The  different  varieties  of  Kafir  com,  especially  when  selected  seed 
is  used,  are  very  uniform  in  growth,  and  as  the  heads  are  always 
erect  the  crop  is  easy  to  harvest  by  any  of  the  common  methods. 
The  diu-a  group  is  much  more  variable  in  height,  and  as  the  heads 
are  frequently  recurved,  or  goosenecked,  the  crop  is  more  difficult  to 
27722— No.  288—07—2 
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harvest  than  Kafir  com.     This  may  be  largely  obviated,  however, 
by  thick  planting. 

The  stalks  and  leaves  of  Kafir  com  remain  green  imtil  the  head  is 
fully  matured,  while  in  the  varieties  of  the  dura  group  they  are 
neariy  dead  when  the  seed  ripens.  For  this  reason  Kafir  corn  is 
usually  considered  a  better  forage  plant  than  any  of  the  other  sorts. 
The  stalks  of  Kafir  com  frequently  contain  considerable  sweet  sap, 
and  milo  is  occasionally  quite  juicy,  but  Jerusalem  com  and  brown 
dura  are  generally  dry  and  pithy.  As  the  sweet  juice  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  palatability  of  the  fodder  this  is  an  additional  reason 


Fio.  3.— Field  of  yellow  mllo. 

for  using  Kafir  com  as  a  forage  crop  in  preference  to  any  of  the 
varieties  of  the  dura  group. 

Kafir  com  requires  from  110  to  135  days  to  matiu-e  seed;  milo, 
Jerusalem  corn,  and  dura  will  ripen  in  90  to  110  days.  An  objec- 
tion frequently  urged  against  Jerusalem  com  and  dura  is  that  the 
seed  shatters  badly  as  soon  as  it  matures;  milo  and  Kafir  com  give 
httle  trouble  in  this  respect.-  All  of  the  varieties  are  much  relished 
by  birds,  and  considerable  seed  is  destroyed  by  them.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  plant  small  patches  of  any  of  these  sorghums  where 
sparrows  are  numerous,  but  the  damage  where  large  fields  are  grown 
is  comparatively  slight. 
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IMPOETAHGE  OF  THE  dEOP. 
SECTIONS  WHEBE  SOBGHTJMS  ABE  VALUABLE. 

The  nonsaccharine  sorghums  are  important  as  grain  and  forage 
crops  in  regions  of  slight  or  moderate  rainfall  and  high  summer  tem- 
peratures. As  they  are  of  tropical  origin  they  can  not  be  grown  in 
the  extreme  north  or  at  high  altitudes.  Although  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  securing  early  strains,  at  the  present  time  they  can 
hardly  be  depended  on  to  mature  seed  very  far  north  of  the  south- 
em  boimdary  of  Nebraska.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  of  value  as 
forage  crops,  however,  for  a  considerable  distance  farther  north.  In 
all  the  middle  and  southern  portion  of  the  Great  Plains,  in  the  semi- 
arid  Southwest,  and  in  the  central  valleys  of  California  these  sor- 
ghums make  the  most  acceptable  substitutes  for  com  which  can  be 
grown.  They  are  especially  valuable  for  growing  on  "new  land." 
Kafir  com  is  most  useful  in  Kansas,  especially  the  western  two-thirds 
of  the  State,  and  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Yellow  milo,  owing  to 
its  earlier  maturity  and  greater  drought  resistance,  is  of  value  at 
higher  altitudes  and  in  drier  sections  than  Kafir  corn.  The  region 
best  adapted  to  milo  includes  the  Panhandle  section  of  Texas,  the 
western  portion  of  that  State,  western  Oklahoma,  western  Kansas, 
eastern  Colorado,  and  portions  of  New  Mexico.  Milo  is  a  promising 
crop  in  southern  Nebraska  and  wherever  a  dry  land  crop  is  desired 
in  the  Southwest. 

In  the  central  valleys  of  California  there  is  some  demand  for  a 
crop  which  can  be  planted  after  wheat  and  barley  are  harvested  and 
which  will  furnish  fodder  and  grain  with  little  or  no  irrigation.  The 
nonsaccharine  soi^hums  best  fill  these  requirements.  Jerusalem  com 
and  brown  dura  are  the  sorts  most  largely  grown.  These  varieties 
are  of  little  value  as  forage,  however,  and  it  is  probable  that  an 
early-maturing  strain  of  Kafir  com  could  be  introduced  to  advantage. 

ACBEAGE  GBOWN. 

As  the  acreage  of  nonsaccharine  sorghums  is  not  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  as  the  reports^  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census' 
do  not  fully  differentiate  between  the  saccharine  and  nonsaccharine 
varieties,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  acreage  of  these  crops 
in  the  United  States.  However,  the  production  in  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  is  reported  by  the  boards  of  agriculture  of  those  States, 
and  from  their  figures  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  acreage  of  the 
entire  coimtry  may  be  made.  It  is  probable  that  from  1,400,000  to 
1 ,600,000  acres  are  devoted  to  nonsaccharine  sorghums  annually  and 
that  the  crop  produced  is  worth  from  12  million  to  15  million  dollars. 

In  Kansas  at  the  present  time  from  500,000  to  550,000  acres  of 
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Kafir  com  are  grown,  the  crop  being  excelled  in  importance  only 
by  com  and  wheat.  The  acreage  is  considerably  increased  in  dry 
years,  when  the  acreage  of  com  is  reduced,  or  when  winter  wheat 
fails  in  the  western  and  central  portions  of  the  State.  In  addition, 
about  20,000  acres  of  milo  and  2,000  acres  of  Jerusalem  com  are 
grown  annually.  The  maximum  production  of  nonsaccharine  sor- 
ghums in  Kansas  to  date  was  reached  in  1902,  when  nearly  800,000 
acres  were  devoted  to  these  crops.  In  Oklahoma  the  annual  acreage 
of  Kafir  com  is  from  300,000  to  350,000,  with  an  additional  150,000 
acres  in  milo.  No  accurate  figures  on  the  production  of  these  crops 
in  Texas  are  available,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  acreage  in  Okla- 
homa is  at  least  equaled.  The  nonsaccharine  sorghums  are  not 
important  in  the  other  States  except  in  California,  which  annually 
produces  about  50,000  acres  of  "Egyptian  com." 

SOILS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  GEOP. 

The  sorghums  grow  well  on  almost  any  good  tillable  land.  Any 
soil  which  would  be  considered  good  for  com  should  produce  profit- 
able crops  of  the  varieties  here  discussed.  In  general,  a  soil  contain- 
ing some  sand  is  considered  more  drought  resistant  than  are  the  finer 
clays;  consequently,  a  sandy  loam  or  a  clay  loam  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  sand  will  usually  be  found  most  satisfactory.  The 
"red  land''  section  of  Oklahoma  and  northern  Texas  is  specially 
adapted  to  these  crops.  A  very  light  sand  is  not  desirable,  nor  is  a 
very  heavy  clay.  While  the  roots  of  Kafir  com  and.  milo  do  not 
penetrate  to  any  great  depth,  they  fill  the  upper  three  feet  of  soil 
quite  completely.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  large  part  of 
the  available  plant  food  in  the  soil  and  make  fair  crops  on  rather 
poor  land ;  the  additional  returns  secured  on  good  land  are  sufficient 
however,  to  justify  its  use  for  growing  the  sorghums.  Manure  can 
be  used  with  profit  on  fields  which  have  been  in  cultivation  for  some 
time  or  on  fight  sandy  soils.  On  newly  broken  sod  these  sorghums 
usually  m^ke  fair  yields  with  very  little  cultivation  and  are  among 
the  best  crops  for  planting  on  ''new  land"  in  the  Southwest. 

DEOTJGHT  EESISTANGE. 

All  the  varieties  of  nonsaccharine  sorghums  are  decidedly  drought 
resistant,  although  there  is  considerable  variation  in  their  power  to 
withstand  long  periods  of  dry  weather.  The  sorghums,  by  reason 
of  their  numerous  small  roots,  have  the  power  to  take  up  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  soil  moisture  than  most  other  plants.  They  also 
apparently  make  better  use  of  this  moisture  than  do  many  of  the 
other  cultivated  crops.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  nonsaccharine  sor- 
ghimi,  especially  milo  and  Kafir  com,  are  better  able  to  withstand 
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drought  than  are  the  saccharine  sorts.  These  plants  are  also  remark- 
ably resistant  to  injury  from  hot,  drying  winds,  and  if  favorable 
conditions  follow  a  period  of  drought  they  resume  growth  quickly. 

ALKALI  EE8I8TANCE. 

In  sections  where  injurious  salts  are  present  in  the  soil,  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  various  sorghums  are  strongly  alkali  resist- 
ant. In  Egypt  the  sorghums  are  among  the  first  crops  planted  on 
alkali  land  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  reclaim  it.  In  alkali  regions 
in  the  Southwest  they  will  grow  and  make  fair  yields  where  most 
other  crops  fail.  Sorghum  will  withstand  greater  amounts  of  alkaU 
than  any  other  important  field  crop  with  the  exception  of  well- 
established  alfalfa.  Young  alfalfa,  however,  is  much  more  readily 
killed  by  alkaU  than  is  soi^hum. 

EFFECT  OF  80EGHTJM8  ON  THE  LAITD. 

The  sorghums  are  generally  considered  exhausting  in  their  demands 
on  the  soil  and  injurious  in  their  effect  on  succeeding  crops.  They 
are  vigorous-growing,  comparatively  shallow-rooting  plants,  which 
draw  quite  heavily  on  the  fertiUty  of  the  surface  soil;  but  in  reality 
they  take  little  more  plant  food  than  a  com  crop  of  equal  tonnage. 
The  principal  injury  to  the  following  crop,  where  any  occurs,  is 
usually  due  to  the  bad  physical  condition  in  which  the  soil  is  left  by 
the  sorghum.  This  crop  makes  its  growth  late  in  the  season  and 
at  that  time  draws  heavily  upon  the  soil  moisture.  The  soil  when 
plowed  turns  up  rough  and  cloddy  and  is  not  in  good  condition  to 
absorb  moisture  or  to  retain  it.  As  the  water  supply  in  the  sections 
where  sorghum  is  important  is  frequently  not  more  than  sufficient 
under  the  best  conditions  for  crop  growth,  the  succeeding  crop  suf- 
fers materially  from  lack  of  moisture.  If  the  soil  is  properly  plowed 
and  placed  in  good  mechanical  condition,  little  injury  usually  results. 

Where  the  stalks  are  lai^e  and  the  stubble  is  likely  to  prove  trouble- 
some, the  stubs  may  be  turned  out  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  cut  by  run- 
ning a  small  plow  under  them  or  by  disking.  If  the  stubble  is  plowed 
out,  the  clods  should  be  broken  with  a  harrow  or  clod  crusher  and 
the  field  then  plowed  deep  enough  to  turn  the  stubs  under.  Figure 
4  shows  a  field  after  the  first  plowing.  Whenever  possible,  sorghum 
stubble  should  be  plowed  in  the  autumn,  as  the  action  of  the  frost 
tends  to  break  up  the  clods.  If  the  field  is  to  be  sown  to  fall  grain,  it 
can  usually  be  put  in  better  condition  by  thorough  disking  than  by 
plowing  and  harrowing.  The  sowing  of  small  grain  after  any  of  the 
sorghums  is  a  practice  which  can  not  be  generally  recommended, 
especially  where  the  rainfall  is  not  abimdant. 
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TKBMMATUm  OF  TXE 

tji^cA  U^  r.Ur.*ir.^  v>  v.r^.  .rr.  ^Jcy.^.A  V  "jr^k^fti  fr/Ci  .>  to  h  inches 
'i^T^.  ^f  p^^tv,%,A  ^<^, rr.fr  iF^^sc*  r/^:,r»^  pi^r.*in^.*  F±Z  iLowrr^  is  of 
*/'*vAr,*iiC'^  •xi'^r'^  r>r^^k^'A'%>,  a.*  •?.**  *«m  k  'L«i  in  ^i^^t  c»>ri«liti«>n  to 
ftf/^/rt/  Af.r  ra»r*  xh>  h  ,v.Ar  f^ll  *-;*h^r  ?j*s-f>n»-  'vr  *ft«*r  riAnrin^.  How- 
^/^.  ^''^yl  /rroTM  fA  Kaf.r  ^:/>rr.  *r*/i  rr.il'>  ^r^  z^Ytm  bv  dr^jpping  the 
v-^/l  iri  ^/^/  third  furrow  «h>>  r^r*^kir^  n^^w  Und.  the  sod  being 
tfirTt^4  f/Ti\r  2  or  Z  ifi^rhf^,  \\7if-n  piAnt^  in  thia  w^y  no  coItiTation 
w  ^jvffTi,  I'ufUT  juff^i  f'jfUfWuoTih  the  incre*aed  yield  of  fodder  and 
^rhtu  will  r#rj/ay  any  #'Xtni  effort  nuuie  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Uf»/f   an/f   the  rmltivation   of  the  crr>p.     Bef«>re  planting  time  the 


Khi.  4.     Field  Rhowing  norghum  stubs  plowed  out. 

fiold  HJioiild  h(y  harrowed  so  as  to  make  the  land  smooth  and  mellow, 
Nociiri*  a  ^cMxl  H(M»d  InhI,  and  kill  any  weeds  which  may  have  started. 
\h  ih(^  Norf^luim  plants  grow  very  slowly  for  some  weeks  after  germi- 
nation it.  iN  important  to  have  the  field  as  clean  as  possible  at  planting 
tiino. 

In  (^ilifornia  and  in  other  sections  where  irrigation  is  practiced, 
it  is  eustonuiry  to  irrigate  the  land  before  plowing,  then  plow  and 
hari*ow,  and  plant   the  seed  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.     Occa- 


«»  Kunuoi"?**  HuUtMin  No.  2(»r>.  ontitUnl  "Managoment  of  Soils  to  Conserve  Moisture, 
wilh  Sp<H  uU  Uoft«rt»nri'  to  Somiariii  Conditions,''  contains  a  very  complete  discussion 
of  tlu«  pit»|mmtion  of  tho  .^oil  and  the  cultivation  of  crops  in  the  sections  where  the 
nonisMH  harinc  intrghuniii  an'  imiK>rtant. 
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sionally  a  second  irrigation  is  given  later  in  the  season,  but  more 
frequently  the  crop  is  grown  with  but  a  single  watering  and  without 
cultivation. 

PLANTIHG. 

DATE  OF  PliANTINa. 

As  the  sorghums  grow  best  in  warm  weather,  the  seed  should  not 
be  planted  until  all  danger  from  frost  is  past  and  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
warm.  In  general,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  days  after  the  time  for 
com  planting  may  be  considered  safe.  In  the  South  early  seeding 
is  usually  desirable,  as  the  first  crop  matures  soon  enough  to  secure  a 
second  crop  of  fodder  and  sometimes  a  second  crop  of  grain.  Where 
Kafir  com  and  milo  are  grown  on  a  large  scale  it  is  customary  to 
continue  the  planting  over  a  considerable  period  in  order  to  extend 
the  harvesting  season.  Milo  can  be  planted  at  least  ten  days  later 
than  Kafir  com  on  account  of  its  earlier  maturity.  In  Cahfomia, 
Egyptian  com  is  usually  grown  on  land  where  barley  or  wheat  has 
been  harvested,  so  that  planting  is  generally  delayed  until  June. 

QUANTITY  OF  SEED  NECESSABY. 

The  quantity  of  Kafir  com  seed  to  plant  to  the  acre  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  planting,  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  crop,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown.  When  grown  in  rows  for 
the  maximum  yield  of  both  fodder  and  grain,  6  or  8  pounds  to  the 
acre  in  3i-foot  rows  are  desirable,  although  this  quantity  is  frequently 
reduced  to  3  or  4  pounds.  Thin  planting,  however,  produces  coarse 
stalks  which  are  not  readily  eaten  by  stock  and  a  small  number  of 
large  heads  which  yield  less  grain  than  the  many  small  ones  result- 
ing from  thicker  seeding.  When  the  stalks  are  a  considerable  dis- 
tance apart,  the  heads  frequently  do  not  grow  entirely  out  of  the 
^*boot'^  or  sheath,  and  the  inclosed  part  of  the  head  rots  or  fails  to 
mature  seed.  Where  the  crop  is  to  be  harvested  by  hand,  thin  plant- 
ing is  desirable.  For  hay  and  pasture  it  should  be  much  thicker — 
one-half  to  1  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre  in  rows  or  drills  and  1  to  2 
bushels  in  broadcast  seeding.  On  account  of  the  larger  seed  of  the 
dura  group,  heavier  planting  is  necessary — 9  to  12  pounds  per  acre 
in  rows  or  1  to  1 J  bushels  in  drills.  As  thin  planting  tends  to  pro- 
duce goosenecked  heads  in  this  class  of  sorghums,  it  is  never  desir- 
able. The  largest  yields  of  grain  from  all  varieties  may  be  secured 
from  3  to  3i  foot  rows,  with  the  stalks  2i  to  4  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  In  very  dry  localities,  or  where  the  crop  receives  little  culti- 
vation, the  stalks  should  be  thinner  than  where  conditions  are  more 
favorable. 
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METHODS  OF  PLANTING. 

Listing. — In  the  sections  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  where 
the  nonsaccharine  sorghums  are  largely  grown,  the  common 
method  of  planting  all  the  cultivated  crops  is  with  the  lister.  With  this 
implement  the  seed  is  planted  in  the  bottom  of  a  furrow,  and  is  thus 
placed  several  inches  below  the  general  level  of  the  field.  This  furrow 
is  filled  by  the  first  two  cultivations.  listed  crops  are  said  to  be  better 
able  to  resist  drought  than  are  the  smf  ace-planted  ones  because  their 
main  root  system  is  farther  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Com  and 
the  sorghums,  however,  throw  out  many  feeding  roots  from  the  portion 
of  the  stalk  covered  by  cultivation,  so  that  there  is  really  Uttle  diflFer- 
ence  in  the  depth  of  the  main  roots  of  listed  and  shallow-planted 
crops. 

The  principal  advantage  from  Usting  comes  in  the  protection 
afforded  the  young  plants  from  the  strong  winds  often  prevailing  in 
the  spring,  and  from  the  sand  carried  by  these  winds,  which  some- 
times cuts  the  plants  off  close  to  the  groimd.  Listing  the  crop  delays 
its  matiuity  several  days,  as  the  young  plants  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  are  checked  by  lack  of  heat  and  light,  and  it  is  therefore  not  to 
be  recommended  in  sectipns  where  the  growing  season  is  short  or  when 
the  seed  is  planted  late.  In  wet  seasons  listing  is  a  disadvantage,  as 
the  furrow  fills  with  water  and  the  young  crop  is  washed  out  or  covered 
with  sand  and  mud.  If  the  plants  are  not  yet  up,  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  sometimes  bakes  so  hard  that  they  are  not  able  to  break 
through  the  crust.  In  fisting  it  is  customary  to  use  a  planter  with 
special  sorghum  plates.  The  most  common  implement  is  the  com- 
bined lister  and  planter. 

Surface  planting. — Recent  tests  have  shown  that  in  many  sections 
where  the  lister  is  largely  used  fully  as  good  yields  maybe  secured  from 
surface  planting.  In  surface  planting,  the  ordinary  two-row  corn 
planter  may  be  used  when  provided  with  sorghum  plates,  or  enough  of 
the  holes  in  a  grain  drill  may  be  stopped  to  give  the  desired  distance 
between  the  rows.  The  grain  drill  distributes  the  seed  rather  more 
evenly  along  the  row  than  the  planter.  If  the  com  planter  is  used  and 
the  drills  are  desired  closer  than  3i  feet,  the  rows  may  be  straddled. 

Drilling  and  broadcasting. — When  the  crop  is  desired  for  hay  or 
pasture,  good  results  can  be  secured  by  sowing  the  seed  with  a  grain 
drill  with  all  the  holes  open,  or  by  broadcasting.  If  the  seed  is  sown 
broadcast  it  may  be  covered  by  harrowing  or  disking. 

CULTIVATION. 

When  the  crop  has  been  listed,  the  first  cultivation  is  usually  given 
by  running  a  harrow  lengthwise  of  the  rows.  The  young  sorghum 
plants  grow  very  slowly  at  first,  so  that  frequent  and  shallow  cultiva- 
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tion  is  necessary  to  keep  the  weeds  in  check.  Harrowing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rows  throws  only  a  small  quantity  of  earth  into  the  Uster 
furrows,  and  does  not  cover  the  young  plants.  The  harrow  may  be 
used  until  the  plants  reach  the  top  of  the  Uster  furrow,  or  what  is 
kno^vn  as  the  "sled,"  or  lister  cultivator,  may  be  substituted.  One 
type  of  this  cultivator  is  shown  in  figure  5.  In  other  styles  of  this 
machine  the  knives  are  replaced  by  disks.  After  the  plants  get  above 
the  general  level  of  the  field  any  ordinary  type  of  cultivator  can 
be  used  to  advantage.  While  the  plants  are  small  and  before  the 
roots  spread  into  the  space  between  the  rows,  one  cultivation  3  J  to  4 
inches  deep  should  be  given.  Later  cultivation  should  be  frequent 
and  shallow,  to  maintain  an  earth  mulch  and  check  evaporation. 

When  the  crop 
is  surface  planted 
the  harrow  is  the 
best  tool  for  early 
cultivation,  run- 
ning the  same  way 
as  the  rows.  Later 
tillage  should  be 
the  same  as  for 
the  listed  crop, 
using  any  of  the 
ordinary  types  of 
walking  or  riding 
cultivators.  Fre- 
quent cultivation 

is  essential   when  fiq.s.  a  lister  cultivator. 

the     plants     are 

small,  especially  on  fields  that  have  been  cropped  for  some  years. 
On  sod  land  good  crops  are  usually  grown  with  only  one  or  two  cul- 
tivations, or  with  none  at  all.  In  California,  where  irrigation  is 
practiced,  the  common  method  is  to  grow  the  crop  without  cultiva- 
tion, but  one  or  two  workings  greatly  increase  the  yield. 

Where  the  crop  is  drilled,  harrowing  when  the  plants  are  from  3 
inches  to  a  foot  high  is  frequently  of  benefit. 

HAEVE8TING. 

When  the  crop  is  cut  for  fodder  the  grain  should  be  fairly  mature; 
if  the  heads  only  are  removed  they  should  be  fully  ripe.  For  hay  the 
crop  may  be  cut  at  any  period  of  growth  from  the  time  the  plant  comes 
into  bloom  until  the  seed  is  in  the  hard  dough  stage.  For  silage  it 
should  be  harvested  when  the  grain  is  in  the  dough  stage.  If  used 
as  a  soiling  crop,  the  stalks  may  be  cut  at  any  time  after  they  are 
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large  enough  to  handle  conveniently,  but  can  be  fed  with  most  profit 
from  the  time  the  plant  comes  into  bloom  until  it  approaches  maturity. 

When  grown  in  rows  the  crop  is  ordinarily  harvested  with  a  com 
binder  and  put  in  large  shocks  to  cure.  It  can  later  be  thrashed  for 
grain  or  fed  as  fodder.  A  common  type  of  corn  harvester  is  showii 
in  figure  6,  while  figure  7  shows  a  field  of 'Kafir  com  in  shock.  The 
stalks  may  also  be  cut  with  the  '^sled-cutter''  commonly  used  in  the 
com  belt  before  the  row  harvester  was  introduced,  or  by  hand  with  a 
com  knife.  Where  a  large  area  is  to  be  harvested  the  saving  effected 
by  the  use  of  the  most  improved  machinery  fully  justifies  any  addi- 
tional expense  in  its  purchase. 

Ordinarily,  when  the  crop  is  to  be  fed  without  thrashing,  the  fodder 


Fig.  6.— Cutting  Kafir  corn  with  a  row  binder. 

is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  shock  until,  wanted.  As  the  loss  from 
handling  in  this  way  is  slight,  owing  to  the  dry  climate,  the  method  is 
quite  practical ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  stack  a  portion  of  the  crop  near 
the  feed  lot  for  feeding  in  stormy  weather  or  when  the  shocks  are 
covered  with  snow.  A  handy  rack  for  hauling  the  fodder  from  the 
field  is  shown  in  figure  8.  When  the  fodder  is  to  be  hauled  a  con- 
siderable distance  before  feeding  and  it  is  not  too  tall  and  coarse 
it  is  sometimes  baled  for  convenience  in  handling.  The  bundles  are 
not  opened  in  baling,  but  are  simply  compressed  and  bound  together. 
For  this  purpose  a  hop  baler  is  the  most  practical  machine,  as  the 
ordinary  hay  presses  are  too  small  for  compressing  the  bundles. 

Where  the  fodder  is  not  desired  the  heads  may  be  removed  by  hand, 
using  an  ordinary  pocket  or  butcher  knife,  or  by  a  special  header 
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.attached  to  the  wagon  box  and  driven  by  a  sprocket  on  the  rear 
wheel  of  the  wagon.  A  header  of  this  sort  is  shown  in  figure  9. 
When  the  crop  is  harvested  in  this  way  the  heads  should  not  be 
thrown  in  piles  unless  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  as  they  heat  quickly 
if  at  all  damp  or  green.  If  the  heads  are  not  dry  when  harvested 
they  should  be  spread  in  thin  layers  to  cure. 

If  the  crop  is  drilled  or  sown  broadcast  it  may  be  cut  with  an  ordi- 
nary grain  harvester.  For  this  purpose  it  is  customary-  to  use  an 
open-end  elevator.  When  the  crop  is  sown  in  this  way  the  heads 
can  be  removed  with  a  grain  header.  The  stalks  may  then  be  cut 
and  stacked  for  stover  or  they  may  be  pastured.     When  cut  for  hay 


Fio.  7.— Field  ot  White  Kafir  com  in  shock. 

a  mower  is  generally  used;  .the  hay  is  allowed  to  cure  partially  in  the 
swath,  then  raked  into  windrows,  where  the  curing  is  completed,  and 
stacked  with  a  sweep  rake  and  swinging  stacker.  Under  favorable 
conditions  the  hay  will  cure  in  three  or  four  days. 

THEA8HING. 

If  the  grain  is  to  be  fed  alone,  the  fodder  may  be  run  through  an 
ordinary  thrasher  with  the  concaves  removed  and  boards  substituted, 
or  the  heads  only  may  be  inserted,  the  grain  thrashed  out,  and  the  stalks 
then  removed.  Both  these  (){)erations  involve  much  heavy  labor, 
however.  A  better  way  is  to  remove  the  heads  from  the  stalks  and 
run  only  the  heads  through  the  machine.     If  the  crop  is  cut  for  fod- 
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der  the  heads  may  be  removed  by  hand,  using  an  ordinary,  knife,  or 
by  laying  the  bundle  on  a  block  and  cutting  them  off  with  a  broadax 
or  com  knife.  The  seed  should  be  thoroughly  dry  when  thrashed; 
if  it  is  not,  it  should  be  spread  in  thin  layers  to  dry,  as  it  heats  quickly 
if  stored  in  bins  when  damp.  The  grain  also  absorbs  moisture  readily, 
so  that  in  damp  weather  it  is  necessary  to  shovel  it  over  occasionally. 

YIELDS. 

The  yield  of  thrashed  grain  usually  secured  varies  from  25  to  50 
bushels  to  the  acre,  although  considerably  larger  crops  have  been 
reported.  On  upland  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Kafir  com  averaged  46  bushels  per  acre  and  com  34  J  bushels 
in  a  test  covering  eleven  years.  Results  secured  at  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  are  equally  favorable  to  Kafir  com, 
both  in  yield  of  grain  and  fodder.  Farther  west,  in  the  region  better 
adapted  to  the  sorghums  and  less  favorable  to  com,  the  comparison 

is  more  deci<fedly 
advantageoiu  to 
Kafir  com.  "V^ite 
Kafir  com  fields 
rather  more    than 

Fig.  8.    A  convenient  rack  for  heullng  fodder.      •  thcrcd  Variety,  and 

yellow  milo  is  the 
heaviest  yielder  of  the  dura  tjT^e.  The  usual  return  secured  in  Cali- 
fornia from  Jerusalem  com  and  dura  (Egyptian  com)  with  one  irri- 
gation and  no  cultivation  is  about  25  or  30  bushels.  Where  an 
additional  irrigation  and  one  or  two  cultivations  are  given,  twice  this 
yield  is  frequently  secured.  These  figures  are  on  the  basis  of  the 
standard  weight,  56  pounds  of  seed  to  the  bushel. 

The  yield  of  fodder  secured  varies  with  the  method  of  planting,  the 
thickness  of  the  stand,  the  soil,  and  the  season.  Under  favorable 
conditions,  yields  of  4  to  6  tons  of  cured  fodder  can  be  obtained  from 
Kafir  com,  and  2i  to  4  tons  from  the  dura  group.  Sorghums  of  the 
dura  group  do  not  contain  as  much  juice  as  Kafir  com,  and  hence  the 
same  bulk  of  dry  fodder  is  much  lighter.  The  usual  yield  of  hay  or 
fodder  under  ordinary  conditions  from  all  the  nonsaccharine  sor- 
ghums varies  from  2  to  5  tons.  The  yield  of  green  fodder  or  silage 
ranges  from  6  to  12  tons  ordinarily,  but  as  much  as  20  tons  to  the  acre 
is  sometimes  obtained  under  very  favorable  conditions. 
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UTILIZATION  OF  THE  CEOP. 

FODDEB. 

Kafir  corn  fodder  (stalks  before  the  heads  are  removed)  has  about 
the  same  feeding  value  as  com  fodder,  and  can  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  Fodder  from  the  other  nonsaccharine  varieties  is  rather  less 
palatable  than  that  from  Kafir  com,  and  consequently  ranks  lower  in 
feeding  value.  Brown  dura  and  Jerusalem  com  stalks  are  dry  and 
pithy  and  do  not  make  as  good  feed  as  yellow  milo.  Fodder  from 
the  better  varieties  of  nonsaccharine  sorghum  makes  excellent  rough- 
age for  *' wintering  over''  stock  cattle  or  for  feeding  in  addition  to 


Fig.  9.— a  Kafir  com  header. 


grain  to  fattening  stock.  With  bran,  alfalfa  hay,  or  some  other  feed 
rich  in  protein,  it  is  a  good  milk  producer  when  fed  to  dairy  cows.  If 
the  fodder  is  at  all  moldy  or  dusty,  it  should  be  fed  after  milking; 
otherwise  the  quality  of  the  milk  will  be  affected  by  the  dirt  and  odor. 
Although  sorghum  stover  (stalks  with  the  heads  removed)  is 
much,  lower  in  feeding  value  than  the  fodder,  it  is  nearly  as  good  as 
com  stover,  and  makes  good  roughage  to  feed  with  grain  and  alfalfa 
hay  or  as  part  of  a  maintenance  ration  for  stock  cattle.  The  stalks 
remaining  in  the  field  after  the  crop  has  been  headed  may  be  utilized 
by  cutting  and  feeding  as  stover  or  by  pasturing.  The  stalks  of 
Egyptian  com  are  usually  considered  of  little  value. 
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While  there  may  be  some  slight  advantage  in  shredding  fodder  of 
the  nonsaccharine  sorghums,  yet  the  gain  is  usually  not  enough  to 
justify  this  expense.  Practically  the  same  result  is  accomplished  by 
running  the  stalks  through  a  thrasher,  and  this  method  puts  the 
stover  in  excellent  shape  for  feeding. 

HAY. 

The  nonsaccharine  varieties  are  not  commonly  used  as  hay  crops, 
the  saccharine  sorts  usually  being  sown  when  hay  is  desired.  Kafir 
corn,  however,  makes  excellent  hay,  which  is  fully  equal  to  good  sor- 
ghum or  neariy  equal  to  timothy  for  feeding.  The  other  varieties  of 
nonsaccharine  sorghum  are  seldom  grown  as  hay  crops.  The  hay  has 
about  the  same  feeding  value  as  the  fodder,  except  that  on  accoimt 
of  the  smaller  stems  stock  eat  it  better  and  there  is  less  waste.  On 
the  other  hand,  little  seed  is  usually  formed  and  the  crop  is  cut  before 
this  is  fully  developed,  so  that  there  is  a  loss  in  the  feeding  value  in 
this    respect. 

PASTUBE. 

The  nonsaccharine  sorghums  make  fair  pasture  crops,  but  are  not 
usually  considered  equal  to  the  best  of  the  saccharine  varieties  for  this 
purpose.  Kafir  com  makes  better  pasture  than  any  of  the  other 
nonsaccharine  sorts.  Not  less  than  a  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre 
should  be  drilled  in  on  well-prepared  ground.  Pasturing  may  begin 
when  the  plants  are  only  a  few  inches  high,  but  for  the  best  results 
the  crop  should  be  allowed  to  grow  at  least  3  feet  high  before 
stock  is  turned  into  the  field.  They  should  be  gradually  accustomed 
to  the  feed  by  leaving  them  on  it  for  only  a  short  time  during  the  fii^st 
few  days.  When  the  crop  is  grown  as  pasture  for  hogs  they  should 
be  turned  in  when  it  is  about  18  inches  high. 

The  sorghums  should  be  available  for  pasture  in  about  fifty  or  sixty 
days  after  sowing  the  seed,  and  will  remain  in  good  condition  for  at 
least  thirty  days.  An  acre  of  good  Kafir  com  will  produce  pasturage 
for  10  head  of  cattle  eight  to  ten  days.  Under  favorable  conditions,  if 
the  cattle  are  taken  off  the  field  after  the  crop  has  been  pastured  down, 
it  will  make  sufficient  second  growth  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  fur- 
nish considerable  additional  pasture. 

In  California,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Bakersfield,  cattle  are 
sometimes  fattened  by  turning  them  into  fields  of  mature  diu'a  or 
Jerusalem  com.  These  cattle  have  been  pastured  on  alfalfa  during 
the  summer,  and  usually  have  the  run  of  alfalfa  pasture  in  addition  to 
Egyptian  com  when  fattening.  The  results  secured  from  feeding  in 
this  manner  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  practice  of  pasturing 
the  mature  crop  where  alfalfa  is  not  available  can  not  be  generally 
recommended. 
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Danger  from  poisoning. — The  chief  danger  to  cattle  in  pasturing 
on  sorghum  of  any  kind  is  from  poisoning.  Stunted  plants,  espe- 
cially after  a  period  of  warm,  dry  weather,  sometimes  store  up  prussic 
acid  in  the  leaves  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  death  to  cattle  within 
a  short  time.  Normal  growth  seldom  contains  injurious  amounts  of 
this  substance.  If  by  accident  stock  is  poisoned  from  eating  sor- 
ghum, the  administration  of  large  quantities  of  glucose  (com  sirup 
or  molasses)  or  of  milk  will  frequently  give  relief.  In  curing,  the 
prussic  acid  disappears,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  from  this  source  in 
feeding  the  hay  or  fodder. 

SILAGE  AND  SOILING. 

The  nonsaccharine  sorghums  are  little  used  for  silage  or  for  soiling, 
as  these  methods  of  feeding  are  not  commonly  practiced  in  the  sec- 
tions where  they  are  grown.  In  sections  adapted  to  their  growth 
Kafir  com  and  milo  will  make  rather  better  silage  than  the  saccharine 
sorghums,  as  they  contain  less  sweet  juice  and  the  percentage  of  grain 
to  the  whole  plant  is  considerably  greater.  The  abundance  of  sweet 
juice  in  the  saccharine  soi^hums  sometimes  causes  the  silage  to  be- 
come quite  sour  and  gives  it  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 

As  a  soiling  crop  the  sorghums  are  desirable  because  they  are  avail- 
able during  July,  August,  and  September,  when  most  other  cfops  are 
not  in  condition  for  feeding.  They  are  specially  valuable  during  a 
period  of  drought,  when  pastures  are  short,  as  they  are  little  affected 
by  dry  weather  and  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  succulent  feed  when  it 
is  most  needed.  The  saccharine  varieties  are  usually  considered 
rather  better  than  the  nonsaccharine  ones  for  soiling. 

GRAIN. 

Feed  for  cattle. — Numerous  tests  have  shown  that  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  of  utilizing  the  grain  of  the  nonsaccharine  sorghums  as 
a  fattening  ration  is  to  thrash  and  grind  or  crush  it,  feeding  with 
alfalfa  hay  or  some  other  feed  containing  a  considerable  percentage  of 
protein,  such  as  cotton-seed  meal  or  cake.  The  seeds  of  the  sor- 
ghums are  very  rich  in  carbohydrates,  or  fat-forming  materials,  but 
are  low  in  protein.  The  feeding  of  additional  protein  usually  greatly 
reduces  the  cost  of  the  gains  secured.  The  amount  required  is  com- 
paratively slight,  however.  In  a  test  conducted  by  J.  J.  Edgerton 
for  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  using  ground  Kafir 
com  and  milo  and  cotton-seed  cake,  with  sorghum  hay  as  roughage, 
better  and  more  economical  gains  were  secured  from  a  ration  con- 
taining 8.5  per  cent  of  cotton-seed  cake  than  from  one  containing 
about  one-third  more  of  the  cake.  As  Kafir  grain  is  constipating 
when  fed  in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  advisable  to  feed  with  alfalfa 
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hay,  cotton-seed  cake,  or  milo  grain,  all  of  which  tend  to  counteract 
this  condition.  With  hogs  following  the  cattle  the  loss  from  un- 
ground  grain  is  partially  recovered,  but  the  feeding  of  the  whole  grain 
in  lai^e  quantities  is  not  advisable  under  any  circumstances. 

As  a  maintenance  ration  a  small  quantity  of  the  grain  may  be  fed 
with  the  stover,  or  the  fodder  may  be  fed.  Probably  this  latter 
method  is  the  more  economical,  especially  if  hogs  follow  the  cattle. 
For  feeding  to  dairy  cows,  the  most  economical  ration  where  alfalfa  is 
produced  is  alfalfa  hay  and  Kafir  com  or  milo  grain.  Kafir  com  is 
better  than  milo  for  feeding  to  calves  with  skim  milk,  as  the  consti- 
pating effect  of  the  Kafir  corn  checks  any  opposite  tendency  due  to  the 
milk. 

Feed  for  hogs. — The  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  have  shown  that  ground  Kafir  com  is  nearly  equal 
to  com  meal  as  a  fattening  ration  for  hogs.  The  most  economical 
gains  at  the  Kansas  station  were  secured  by  feeding  a  ration  contain- 
ing a  small  proportion  of  some  feed  rich  in  protein.  No  accurate  tests 
have  been  made  of  the  grain  of  the  other  nonsaccharine  varieties  for 
hog  feeding,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  give  fully  as 
satisfactory  returns  as  Kafir  com.  Hogs  soon  tire  of  Kafir  meal  when 
it  is  fed  alone,  but  when  fed  with  alfalfa  hay  or  some  other  feed  high  in 
protein,  or  when  the  hogs  have  the  range  of  alfalfa  pasture,  they  e^t 
the  Kafir  com  as  readily  as  com.  Dry,  whole  Kafir  com  has  proved 
a  more  satisfactory  feed  than  the  soaked  grain,  but  wet  Kafir  meal  has 
given  slightly  better  retums  than  dry  meal.  Excellent  results  have 
been  secured  from  feeding  Kafir  meal  moistened  with  skim  milk,  as 
the  skim  milk  provides  the  necessary  protein  in  addition  to  making 
the  meal  more  palatable. 

Feed  for  sheep. — Very  few  tests  have  been  conducted  by  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  feeding  of  these  grains  to 
sheep,  nor  have  many  farmers  had  experience  along  this  line.  Tests 
made  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  have  shown 
practically  the  same  gains  from  feeding  Kafir  meal  as  from  shelled, 
com,  alfalfa  hay  being  used  as  roughage  in  both  cases.  The  grain 
should  be  ground  for  feeding  to  sheep.  Feeders  in  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle, however,  have  secured  quite  satisfactory  results  from  feeding 
the  grain  in  the  head,  using  millet  and  sorghum  hay  as  roughage. 

Feed  for  horses. — Kafir  com  and  milo  are  usually  considered 
rather  less  heating  than  com,  and  for  that  reason  make  better  feed  for 
horses  during  hot  weather  or  when  the  animals  are  doing  hard  work. 
Kafir  corn  is  an  excellent  grain  to  feed  with  alfalfa  hay,  as  it  counter- 
acts the  loosening  effect  of  the  hay  on  the  bowels.  Where  both  milo 
and  Kafir  com  are  largely  grown,  farmers  differ  as  to  which  is  the 
better  grain  for  horse  feed.     It  is  probable  that  a  mixture  of  the  two 
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is  slightly  better  than  either  alone.  The  nsual  practice  is  to  feed  the 
grain  in  the  head,  though  it  is  sometimes  thrashed  or  crushed.  Con- 
siderable waste  will  be  prevented  if  the  heads  are  run  through  a  cutter 
before  feeding.  The  fiber  helps  to  lighten  the  ration  and  make  the 
grain  more  digestible. 

Feed  for  poultry. — The  seed  of  all  the  nonsaccharine  sorghums 
ranks  high  as  poultry  food.  For  fattening  fowls  the  grain  is  about 
equal  to  com  and  is  much  superior  for  feeding  to  laying  hens.  As 
the  fowls  get  considerable  exercise  in  picking  the  grain  out  of  the 
heads,  it  should  not  be  thrashed  for  feeding  to  breeding  stock.  In 
feeding  the  thrashed  seed  the  best  plan  is  to  scatter  it  in  straw  or  lit- 
ter, thus  causing  the  poultry  to  scratch  for  it.  The  thrashed  grain 
should  be  used  for  feeding  to  fowls  which  are  being  fattened.  Seed 
of  the  various  sorghums  forms  a  large  part  of  many  of  the  poultry 
feeds  on  the  market. 

THE  GRAIN  AS  FOOD  FOB  MAN. 

In  the  United  States  the  grain  of  the  nonsaccharine  sorghums  is  not 
used  to  any  great  extent  as  food  for  man,  although  occasionally  the 
meal  is  made  into  cakes  or  bread.  White  Kafir  com  in  particular 
makes  a  very  good  quality  of  meal  and  can  be  used  like  corn  meal 
for  all  purposes.  The  milling  of  these  grains  has  received  little  atten- 
tion, but  the  possibilities  of  their  use  as  food  for  man  are  consider- 
able. In  many  parts  of  Asia  and  in  central  and  southern  Africa  the 
seed  of  the  various  sorghums  is  largely  produced  for  human  con- 
sumption and  forms  as  large  a  part  of  the  food  supply  of  the  people 
as  do  rice  and  wheat  in  other  sections. 

FEEDING  VALUE  AND  CHEMICAL  ANALYSES. 

Chemical  analyses  show  that  the  nonsaccharine  sorghums  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  com,  both  as  to  grain  and  fodder.  The 
fodder,  in  the  green  state  and  when  cured,  shows  almost  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  the  various  constitutents  as  corn,  and  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  digestibility  of  the  two  fodders.  The  heads  of  the 
nonsaccharine  sorghums  contain  rather  more  water  and  crude  fiber 
than  ear  com,  and  weight  for  weight  have  considerably  less  value  as 
feed.  Analyses  indicate  that  the  grain  is  only  slightly  less  valuable 
than  shelled  corn,  but  tests  have  shown  that  it  is  somewhat  less 
digestible  even  when  ground,  on  account  of  its  hard,  flinty  character. 
In  many  feeding  tests  Kafir  com  and  milo  have  proved  to  be  worth 
from  four-fifths  to  seven-eighths  as  much  as  com;  that  is,  from 
four-fifths  to  seven-eighths  of  a  bushel  of  corn  equals  in  feeding 
value  1  bushel  of  the  nonsaccharine  sorghums.  According  to  these 
figures  the  sorghums  are  worth  32  to  35  cents  when  com  is  worth  40 
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cents,  and  48  to  53  cents  when  com  is  worth  60  cents  a  bushel. 
Figured  on  the  basis  of  100  pounds  of  each  grain,  the  sorghums  are 
worth  60  to  65  cents  when  com  is  worth  75  cents,  and  80  to  87  cents 
when  com  is  worth  $1. 

MAEKET  FOR  THE  SEEP. 

Until  two  or  three  years  ago  there  was  very  little  demand  for  the 
grain  produced  by  the  nonsaccharine  sorghums.  Of  late,  however, 
a  fair  market  has  been  built  up,  particularly  for  Kafir  com.  Milo 
and  the  other  sorghums  are  not  yet  much  in  demand  except  in  a 
local  way.  In  seasons  when  feed  is  scarce  on  the  range  the  cattle 
men  pay  good  prices  for  both  the  fodder  and  grain.  The  ruling 
prices  for  Kafir  com  are  much  lower  than  for  com — frequently  not 
more  than  half,  a  discrimination  which  is  not  justified  by  the  difTer- 
ence  in  the  feeding  value  of  the  two  grains.  In  California  the  grain 
is  usually  worth  nearly  as  much  as  com.  The  Kafir  com  which  goes 
on  the  market  is  used  in  the  making  of  poultry  feed  or  is  ground  and 
sold  as  Kafir  chop.  It  is  also  said  to  be  used  as  an  adulterant  in 
com  chop,  in  shorts,  and  even  in  the  lower  grades  of  wheat  flour. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
brands  of  prepared  breakfast  foods. 

DISEASES  AND  IHJXTEIOUS  INSECTS. 

The  principal  disease  which  attacks  the  nonsaccharine  sorghums  is 
the  grain  smut  of  sorghum.  This  is  quite  prevalent  and  often  destroys 
as  much  as  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the  crop.  It  may  be  kept  in  check 
by  soaking  the  seed  in  hot  water  (132*^  to  134*^  F.)  for  fifteen  minutes.  ° 
This  destroys  the  smut  spores,  but  does  not  injure  the  seed.  The 
gram  should  be  dried  immediately  after  the  treatment.  So  far  as 
the  writer  has  observed,  yellow  milo  is  free  from  this  disease.  There 
is  another  smut  which  sometimes  attacks  the  sorghums,  known  as 
the  whole-head  smut,  which  is  similar  to  that  affecting  com.  This 
disease  is  most  easily  checked  by  seed  selection.  There  are  several 
other  diseases  which  are  occasionally  present,  but  they  seldom  do 
serious  damage. 

A  trouble  sometimes  experienced  in  wet  seasons  is  the  failure  of 
the  sorghums  of  all  sorts  to  form  seed.  The  injury  is  probably  due 
to  *' scalding,'^  which  occurs  during  a  period  of  hot,  sunshiny  weather 
immediately  following  a  rain.  The  only  preventive  measure  which 
can  be  taken  is  to  make  several  plantings,  so  that  they  will  come 

a  The  details  of  several  meth(xls  of  treating  smut  may  be  found  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  250,  **The  Prevention  of  Stinking  Smut  of  Wheat  and  Loose  Smut  of  Oate," 
The  same  methods  may  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  sorghum  smut. 
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into  bloom  at  different  dates  and  a  part  of  the  crop  thus  escape  the 
unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

Along  the  eastern  border  of  the  section  where  these  crops  are 
important,  chinch  bugs  are  often  quite  destructive.  The  sorghums 
are  dense  and  succulent  and  furnish  shade  and  food  for  the  bugs 
when  they  are  driven  from  the  grain  fields  by  the  ripening  and  har- 
vesting of  the  grain.  Remedies  for  the  chinch  bug  are  discussed  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  132. 

IMPROVEKEHT  OF  THE  CROP. 

The  usual  method  of  securing  seed  for  planting  is  to  take  the 
thrashed  grain  from  the  bin  or  the  heads  as  they  come  from  the  field. 
The  yield  of  grain  and  fodder  may  be  considerably  increased  by  intel- 
ligent selection  of  the  seed  heads.  In  many  sections  it  is  desirable  to 
increase  the  eariiness  of  the  crop.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
selecting  the  earliest  maturing  desirable  heads  in  the  field  and  planting 
the^e  separate  from  the  main  crop.  By  selecting  the  eariy  heads  from 
this  plot  for  two  or  three  years  a  very  material  gain  in  eariiness  can  be 
effected.  In  the  same  way  desired  results  in  increasing  the  size  of  the 
grain,  the  size  of  the  head,  the  percentage  of  grain  to  the  head  or  to  the 
whole  plant,  or  any  other  particular  may  be  secured. 

The  desirable  type  for  the  production  of  both  grain  and  fodder  in 
Kafir  com  is  a  stalk  of  medium  height,  juicy  and  sweet,  without 
suckers  or  side  branches,  with  a  large  number  of  broad  leaves,  and 
bearing  a  good-sized  head  well  filled  with  grain.  In  the  dura  group  a 
very  desirable  characteristic  to  be  brought  out  is  erectness  of  heads. 
In  addition,  the  stalks  should  be  of  moderate  height,  uniform,  quite 
juicy,  leafy,  and  bearing  a  good-sized,  rather  open  head  well  filled 
with  large  grain. 

All  the  varieties  of  sorghum  cross  very  readily,  as  the  flowers  are 
fertilized  to  some  extent  by  pollen  carried  by  the  w4nd  or  by  insects. 
For  this  reason  the  seed  plot  should  be  a  considerable  distance  from 
any  other  variety  of  sorghum.  The  fact  that  the  plants  are  fre- 
quently cross-pollinated  gives  an  additional  reason  for  selecting  the 
best  seed  heads  and  growing  a  special  seed  plot.  Under  field  condi- 
tions any  variety  of  sorghum  will  soon  become  mixed  by  means  of 
pollen  blown  from  adjoining  fields,  and  the  crop  will  be  irregular  in 
height  and  maturity.  The  tall  stalks  shown  in  figure  7  are  the  result 
of  this  crossing,  although  the  field  illustrated  was  remarkably  free 
from  plants  of  this  kind.  The  growing  of  seed  as  free  as  possible  from 
this  undesirable  mixture  is  strongly  to  be  recommended. 
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STTMMART. 

There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  sorghums:  (1)  The  broom  corns, 
(2)  the  saccharine  sorghums,  and  (3)  the  nonsaccharine  sorghums. 

The  important  varieties  of  nonsaccharine  sorghums  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups:  (1)  Kafir  com  and  (2)  the  duras. 

The  varieties  of  Kafir  com  are  stocky,  leafy,  erect-headed  sorghums; 
the  dura  group  usually  grows  taller,  is  less  leafy,  and  the  heads  are 
often  goosenecked. 

The  nonsaccharine  sorghums  are  important  for  the  production  of 
grain  and  forage  in  the  semiarid  sections  of  the  West  and  Southwest. 

These  sorghums  will  grow  on  any  good  soil,  but  do  best  on  a  sandy 
loam. 

All  the  varieties  are  remarkably  resistant  to  drought  and  alkali, 
though  they  differ  somewhat  in  their  ability  to  withstand  injury  from 
these  sources. 

The  bad  effect  on  the  land  often  attributed  to  sorghums  is  due 
largely  to  the  poor  physical  condition  in  which  they  leave  the  soil  and 
may  be  remedied  by  proper  tillage. 

The  nonsaccharine  sorghums  should  be  planted  two  or  three  weeks 
later  than  com,  the  quantity  of  seed  and  the  method  of  planting  vary- 
ing with  the  section  and  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  the  crop. 

Frequent  cultivation  is  desirable  to  keep  down  weeds  and  prevent 
evaporation  of  soil  moisture. 

The  crop  is  usually  harvested  with  a  row  binder,  but  may  be  cut  by 
hand  with  a  sled  cutter,  or  in  a  number  of  other  ways. 

The  crop  may  be  headed  and  the  heads  thrashed,  or  the  whole  plant 
may  be  run  through  the  thrasher. 

Yields  of  25  to  50  bushels  of  grain  and  2  to  5  tons  of  dry  fodder 
may  ordinarily  be  expected. 

The  nonsaccharine  sorghums  may  be  fed  as  fodder  or  hay,  as  silage 
or  as  soiling  crops;  they  may  be  pastured,  and  the  grain  may  be  fed  to 
all  kinds  of  stock.  When  fed  in  any  of  these  ways,  they  compare  very 
favorably  with  com  in  food  value.  A  bushel  of  the  grain  is  worth 
about  four-fifths  as  much  as  a  bushel  of  com  from  the  standpoint  of 
nutrition. 

Chemical  analyses  indicate  that  the  grain  and  fodder  are  about 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  com,  but  are  slightly  less  digestible. 

The  prices  usually  offered  for  the  grain  are  much  less  than  it  is  reaUy 
worth  when  compared  with  corn. 

The  earliness,  quality,  and  yield  of  the  crop  may  be  greatly  influ- 
enced by  careful  selection  of  the  seed. 
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BEANS. 


IHTRODTTCTION. 

The  bean  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  important  families  of  economic 
plants  with  which  man  has  to  deal.  While  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  pulse  family,  of  which  the  bean  is  a  member, 
varying  in  size  from  low  annual  plants  to  tall,  broad,  spreading  trees, 
there  are  few  members  of  this  group  which  possess  greater  economic 
importance  than  does  the  bean.  Besides  furnishing  wholesome, 
nourishing  food  for  man  and  for  animals,  this  group  of  plants  pro- 
vides the  agriculturist  with  a  means  of  securing  from  the  great  store 
of  nitrogen  in  the  air,  by  the  use  of  one  of  its  members  in  the  crop 
rotation  of  his  farm,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitrogen  to  replenish 
that  taken  from  the  soil  by  other  agricultural  crops.  Not  all  legumi- 
nous plants  provide  food  for  both  man  and  beast  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  grow.  The 
bean,  however,  is  one  of  those  which  has  this  capability.  It  is  therefore 
one  of  the  most  desirable  crops  to  use  in  the  farm  rotation,  as  well 
as  in  market-garden  work. 

While  the  value  of  beans  and  peas  of  various  kinds  as  food  for  man 
and  stock  has  been  known  for  many  generations,  it  is  within  the  mem- 
ory of  men  now  living  that  the  value  of  these  crops  as  soil  renovators 
and  fertility  restorers  has  been  definitely  proved.  Since  these  facts 
have  become  known  the  value  of  such  crops  is  being  more  and  more 
appreciated,  and  their  cultivation,  as  a  result,  very  greatly  extended. 

Perhaps  no  single  agricultural  crop  is  of  greater  economic  import- 
ance to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  cowpeas,  yet  its  cultiva- 
tion is  comparatively  recent  in  this  country.  Each  year  the  crop  is 
better  appreciated,  and  its  area  is  being  rapidly  extended.  Wliile 
the  cowpea  is  not  a  true  bean  it  is  a  valuable  forage  crop  and  a  great 
soil  renovator.  The  seeds  are  valuable  as  grain,  the  hay  is  equaled 
only  by  alfalfa,  and  as  a  producer  of  organic  matter  for  green  manur- 
ing it  is  imsurpassed. 
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The  member  of  this  great  family  with  which  we  have  at  this  time  to 
deal — the  bean — is  not  so  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  forage  or 
soil  renovation,  but  is  among  the  most  valuable  members  of  the  great 
group  for  the  seed  which  it  produces.  While  the  seed  is  the  most 
important  and  valuable  factor,  the  power  to  gather  nitrogen  and  to 
render  the  soil  better  for  having  been  grown  upon  it  is  an  important 
consideration  and  one  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil. 

TTFES  OF  BEAHS. 

Under  the  general  term  *'bean"  there  are  no  less  than  eight  distinct 
species  of  plants,  native  to  nearly  as  many  distinct  sections  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  These  eight  closely  allied  plants,  descriptions  of 
which  follow,  are  quite  imiversally  spoken  of  as  beans,  and  are  deserv- 
ing of  mention  in  this  connection,  although  not  all  of  them  are  treated 
as  are  the  conmion  beans,  which  is  the  primary  subject  of  this 
bulletin. 

Broad  beans. — The  Broad  bean  ( Vida  fdba)  is  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  group  of  leguminous  plants  so  far  as  the  records  of 
profane  history  hold  information  concerning  such  plants.  It  is, 
however,  of  minor  importance  within  the  conJfines  of  the  United 
States,  although  it  is  a  valuable  garden  as  well  as  agricultiu^al  crop  in 
Canada  and  most  European  countries.  Upon  the  continent  of  North 
America  its  cultivation  is  chiefly  conJfined  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
where  it  is  grown  as  a  garden  crop  and  as  a  companion  to  com  for 
silage  purposes.  This  plant  requires  a  long,  cool  smnmer,  and  because 
of  the  intense  heat  and  protracted  periods  of  drought  characteristic 
of  most  quarters  of  the  United  States,  it  does  not  thrive  in  this 
country 

Kidney,  or  Haricot,  beans.:^ — Kidney  beans,  known  also  as  Hari- 
cot beans,  and  technically  as  Phdseolus  vulgams,  are  the  conunon  field 
and  garden  beans  of  America.  They  also  enjoy  the  distinction,  so  far 
as  records  carry  evidence  upon  this  point,  of  being  native  to  the  New 
World.  It  is  the  cultivation  and  uses  of  this  class  which  are  to 
claim  oiur  attention  in  the  present  publication. 

Lima,  or  Sngar,  beans. — The  plants  of  Lima,  or  Sugar,  beans  (PAo- 
seolus  lunatus)  are  normally  rank-growing  climbers,  although  within 
recent  times  a  dwarf,  nonclimbing  variety  has  been  developed.  They 
thrive  best  on  strong,  well-enriched  lands  and  under  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical conditions. 
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Bolichos  beans. — Two  familiar  examples  of  the  Dolichos  group 
of  beans,  which  differ  slightly  from  the  common  beans,  are  known  as 
the  Hyacinth  bean  and  the  Asparagus,  or  French  Yard-Long,  bean. 

Soy  beans. — The  soy,  or  soja,  bean  (Glycine  hispida),  while  for  gen- 
erations known  and  much  appreciated  in  Japan,  is  a  comparatively 
recent  introduction  into  the  United  States,  and  its  cultivation  has  not 
as  yet  become  general.  In  Japan  it  is  a  valuable  food  for  man  as 
well  as  for  stock,  but  in  the  United  States  it  has  received  little  atten- 
tion for  purposes  [other  than  the  production  of  forage  for  cattle  and 
swine.  It  is  destined,  however,  to  become  a  very  important  agricul- 
tiural  product  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States,  both  as  a  grain 
and  forage  crop. 

Scarlet  Runner  beans. — The  Scarlet  Runner  bean  (PJiaseolus 
rrmUifiorus)  is  a  strong-growing  climbing  plant,  used  for  decorative 
purposes  on  accoimt  of  its  clusters  of  bright  blossoms  and  the  high 
color  of  the  matured  pods,  which  give  it  an  ornamental  value  of  no 
mean  significance. 

Velvet,  or  Banana,  beans. — ^The  Velvet,  or  Banana,  bean  {Mucuna 
utiUs)  is  one  of  the  most  exacting  members  of  the  bean  family  as 
regards  temperature,  and  as  a  result  in  the  United  States  it  can  only 
be  grown  successfully  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  In 
Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  coast  it  has  in  recent  years  become  an 
important  forage  as  well  as  green-mamuing  crop.  In  those  sections 
of  the  United  States  where  it  can  be  successfully  grown  it  is  a  worthy 
competitor  of  the  cowpea  and  soy  bean. 

Cowpeas. — The  cowpea  {Vigna  sinensis),  because  of  its  bean-like 
seed  and  habit  of  growth,  its  great  economic  importance  as  a  forage 
crop  for  the  production  of  hay  and  silage,  and  its  great  value  as  a 
green  manure,  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  other 
plants  to  which  it  is  so  closely  related  both  botanically  and  econom- 
ically. 

FIEU)  Aim  GARDEN  GROUPS. 

For  convenience  in  reference  and  for  discussion,  beans  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  groups — ** field"  and  *' garden"  beans — 
which  are  by  no  means  distinctly  separate  either  in  appearance  or  in 
characteristics.  Each  of  these  groups  can  again  be  divided  into  bush 
and  pole  beans.  Bush  beans  of  the  field  type  are  recognized,  for 
commercial  purposes,  imder  three  well-marked  types,  known  as  Kidney, 
Marrow,  and  Pea  beans,  each  of  which  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
groups,  colored  and  white.  The  garden  beans,  like  the  field  beans, 
'may  be  divided  into  bush  and  pole  types;  these  again  into  Kidneys 
and  Limas,  the  term  *  ^  Kidney  "  in  this  case  including  all  of  the  common 
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garden  beans  whether  of  one  type  or  another,  and  this  group  may 
again  be  divided  into  wax  and  green  pod.  The  same  subdivision 
may  also  be  recorded  under  pole  beans,  as  is  suggested  in  the  following 
classification: 

Classification  of  beans  according  to  groups  and  types. 

iKidnev i^y^^' 

Bufih >Mam>w /  Colored. 

IWhite. 

•  -  -  J  Pea f  Colored, 

IWhite. 

Pole  or  com  hill  . . .  White  or  colored. 

fBush JKi<l''«J- &pod. 

[Lima. 

[Kidney /Wax. 

.1  Pole ...............  J  J  jjjj^  iGreen  pod. 

I  Runner  (Scarlet  Runner). 
ACREAGE  GROWN. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  from  which  to  detenrine  the  acre- 
age or  quantity  of  beans  produced  as  field  beans  and  as  string  and 
garden  beans.  The  census  for  1900  gives  the  area  of  the  bean  crop, 
including  both  field  and  garden  beans,  as  453,867  acres,  and  the  total 
product  is  placed  at  5,064,844  bushels,  an  average  of  11^  bushels  per 
acre.  The  total  amount  received  by  the  producers  for  the  crop  was 
$7,634,262,  or  an  average  of  $1.51  per  bushel.  In  considering  this 
average  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  total  includes  the  products  of 
good  as  well  as  of  poor  cultivators  and  embraces  regions  in  which  the 
crop  was  a  practical  failure  as  well  as  those  in  which  it  was  a  success. 
For  those  States  which  make  bean  growing  an  important  industry 
the  average  yield  to  the  acre  is  somewhat  higher  than  is  recorded  in 
this  general  average. 

The  three  States  which  lead  all  others  in  the  production  of  this 
crop  are  Michigan,  New  York,  and  California,  followed  by  Wisconsin, 
Maine,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Minnesota, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  and  West  Virginia.  The  other 
States  which  produce  a  considerable  acreage  of  garden  beans,  with 
the  exception  of  Florida,  cultivate  less  than  3,000  acres.  Florida  is 
reported  as  cultivating  9,189  acres  in  1899.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
crop  reached  the  market  as  snap  or  string  beans.  Those  beans  which 
were  not  marketed  in  this  way  were  of  course  allowed  to  ripen  and 
represent  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  crop  of  dry  beans.  The 
States  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  dry  or  field  beans  is  produced  are 
Michigan,  New  York,  Galif  omia.  and  Main«,. 
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The  geographical  distribution  of  this  crop,  as  indicated  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1900,  is  clearly  presented  in  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  1), 
which  shows  the  coimties  in  the  several  States  where  dry  beans  are 
grown  commercially.  This  map  shows  the  influence  of  climate  in 
determining  the  regions  to  which  this  crop  is  adapted.  The  high 
latitude  and  the  peculiar  soil  conditions  of  the  New  England  States 
and  of  New  York  and  the  high  latitude  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  are  equally  suited  for  the  production  of  this  crop. 
Another  region  where  there  is  considerable  interest  in  the  culture  of 
this  crop  is  along  the  Allegheny  Mountains  from  southern  Pennsylva- 
nia to  northern  Georgia.  In  the  north-central  part  of  California,  in 
high  altitudes,  are  also  important  bean-producing  centers. 

Within  the  last  decade  the  cultivation  of  field  beans  has  increased 


Fio.  1.— Map  of  the  United  States  showing  counties  in  which  dry  beans  are  commercially  grown. 

markedly  in  certain  sections  of  the  eastern  United  States,  particu- 
larly throughout  New  York  and  Michigan.  In  many  areas  in  these 
two  States  beans  have  become  as  much  a  staple  crop  as  was  wheat  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  From  an  economic  standpoint  this  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  farm  rotation  of  the  region  because  of  the 
ability  of  this  crop  to  improve  the  land  upon  which  it  is  grown.  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  this,  the  bean  crop  taking  the  place  of  wheat 
in  the  rotation  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  community.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  bean  crop  has  been  a  more  remunerative  crop 
than  wheat,  which  adds  a  pecuniary  reason  for  growing  the  crop  to 
the  soil-improving  value  previously  noted. 

While  the  distribution  of  field  beans  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
determined  by  soil  and  climate,  the  production  of  garden  beans  is  not 
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so  emphatically  influenced  by  these  factors.  The  quick  growth  of 
garden  beans  enables  the  truck  farmer  and  the  market  gardener  to  take 
advantage  of  that  portion  of  the  year  when  the  climate  of  the  region 
is  most  congenial  to  the  production  of  the  crop,  and  for  this  reason 
the  demands  of  the  market  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  grower 
determine  largely  the  area  of  garden  beans  to  be  grown  in  any  particu- 
lar locality.  Shipping  facilities,  of  course,  have  as  marked  an 
influence  upon  the  distribution  of  garden  beans  for  early  market  as 
upon  any  other  truck  crop. 

A  third  r61e  in  which  beans  play  an  important  part  is  that  of  a  prod- 
uct for  the  canning  factory.  The  production  of  fresh  beans  for  can- 
ning purposes  conforms  more  closely  to  the  area  in  which  field  beans 
fire  produced  than  to  that  where  garden  beans  are  grown  for  early 
market. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  two  important 
divisions  of  the  bean  industry  in  the  United  States,  namely,  the  pro- 
duction of  field  or  dry  beans  and  the  production  of  garden  beans. 
The  latter  involves  two  industries:  (1)  The  growing  of  beans  for  early 
market,  and  (,2)  the  raising  of  string  or  snap  beans  for  use  by  the 
canning  factories. 

YIELD  BEAHS. 

Reference  to  the  map  (fig.  1)  giving  the  distribution  of  the  areas  in 
which  beans  are  commercially  cultivated  shows  that  the  regions  in 
which  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  is  most  intensive  lie  chiefly  within 
the  areas  covered  by  the  glacial  drift  of  the  great  ice  age.  The  soils 
of  the  area  are  as  a  rule  strong  and  retentive,  carrying  large  quanti- 
ties of  lime  and  considerable  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  organic 
materials.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  a  crop  which  is  able  to 
gather  nitrogen  from  the  air  should  thrive  well  upon  soils  having  an 
abundant  store  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

While  beans  produce  abundantly  upon  strong  clay  soils,  yet  the 
clay  loams,  shales,  and  gravelly  soils  of  the  drift  region  are  better 
adapted  to  the  production  6f  this  crop  than  are  the  heavy  clays.  The 
growth  of  vine  is  too  much  restricted  upon  the  very  heavy  clay  soils, 
and  while  in  proportion  to  its  growth  the  vines  yield  well,  the  total 
product  is  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  as  a  whole.  Figure 
2  shows  a  typical  bean  field  in  the  North. 

PBEPABATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Since  the  bean  is  a  warm-season  crop  and  can  not  safely  be  planted 
imtil  after  danger  from  killing  frost  has  passed,  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  field  beans  should  be  deferred  until  the  vegetation  cover- 
ing the  area  has  made  considerable  growth,  so  that  it  may  be  as  com- 
pletely  destroyed  as  possible   during  the   operations  of  plowing, 
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harrowing,  and  fitting  the  land  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  The 
short-season  character  of  the  bean  crop  enables  the  land  to  be  occupied 
during  the  winter  months  by  some  cover  crop,  such  as  wheat  or  rye, 
and  if  the  same  land  is  used  year  after  year  for  the  production  of 
beans,  the  turning  imder  of  winter  cover  crops  furnishes  an  important 
means  by  which  the  store  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  can  be  main- 
tained, a  consideration  of  great  moment  in  sections  chiefly  dependent 
upon  commercial  fertilizers  as  a  source  for  available  plant  food. 

After  the  land  has  attained  proper  dryness  in  the  spring  it  should 
be  plowed  from  6  to  8  inches  in  depth,  and  inmiediately  compacted 
and  harrowed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  moisture.     The  surface  of 


Fio.  2.— A  typical  bean  field  in  the  North. 

the  seed  bed  should  be  made  smooth  and  fine,  so  that  the  drill  or 
planter  can  be  economically  used  upon  it.  If  dry  weather  follows 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  good  practice  is,  immediately  preceding 
the  planting  of  the  crop,  to  run  a  heavy  land  roller  over  the  area, 
particularly  if  the  planting  is  done  with  an  ordinary  grain  drill.  If 
the  planting  is  done  with  a  planter  similar  to  the  ordinary  com 
planter  and  the  land  has  been  rolled  previously,  it  is  advisable  to  go 
over  it  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow  or  some  other  type  of  smoothing 
harrow  after  the  crop  has  been  planted,  in  order  that  the  land  may  not 
possess  a  compacted  condition  from  the  substratum  to  the  surface. 
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The  surface  mulch  which  is  produced  by  the  use  of  the  smooth- 
ing harrow  after  rolling  and  planting  leaves  the  soil  in  the  most 
desirable  condition. 

PLANTINa. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  field  beans  should  not  be 
planted  until  all  danger  from  injury  by  frost  has  passed.  In  fact, 
growers  have  found  that  it  is  better  to  postpone  planting  the  crop 
imtil  as  late  in  the  season  as  is  practicable  and  yet  be  able  to  safely 
harvest  the  crop  before  the  vines  are  injured  by  fall  frost.  The  late 
planted  crop  has  the  advantage  of  escaping  the  most  serious  attacks 
of  the  bean  rust.  While  there  are  imdoubtedly  varieties  which  are 
more  or  less  resistant  to  this  trouble,  yet  the  general  practice  of  late 
planting  has  bee^  foimd  to  be  of  decided  advantage. 

In  planting  the  field  crop  the  distance  between  the  rows  varies 
from  28  to  36  inches,  according  to  the  implements  used  in  harvesting 
the  crop,  30  inches  being  a  very  satisfactory  and  not  an  unusual  dis- 
tance for  placing  the  rows.  The  seeds  are  so  scattered  as  to  fall  from 
2  to  4  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  ideal  distance  would  be  undoubt- 
edly 6  inches,  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  perfect  stand  of  plants  at 
this  distance.  Experiments  conducted  by  the  writer  and  by  other 
investigators  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  beans  planted  singly 
in  the  row  at  intervals  of  from  4  to  6  inches  apart  produce  a  much 
more  abundant  crop  than  the  same  quantity  of  seed  planted  in  hills 
from  18  inches  to  3  feet  apart.  For  distributing  the  seed  in  the  row 
at  these  distances  a  bean  planter  or  a  check  row  com  planter  may  be 
set  to  drop  the  seeds  in  drills.  A  conmion  practice  is  to  use  an  ordi- 
nary grain  drill  and  stop  a  sufficient  number  of  tubes  to  enable  two  or 
three  rows  of  beans  to  be  planted  at  the  proper  distance  apart  with- 
out the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  special  implement.  By  the  use  of 
range  poles  and  a  9-tooth  drill  spaced  8  inches,  three  rows  of  beans 
can  be  planted  each  time  the  field  is  crossed,  leaving  the  rows  32 
inches  apart.  An  11-tooth  drill  can  be  arranged  to  plant  three  rows 
of  beans  32  inches  apart,  if  the  teeth  of  the  drill  are  spaced  8  inches, 
by  driving  the  wheel  in  the  preceding  wheel  mark  on  each  return  Lrip. 

Those  contemplating  the  purchase  of  implements  for  different 
uses  should  carefully  study  the  adaptability  of  the  implements  to  the 
work  desired.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  an  11-tooth  drill  arranged 
to  plant  three  rows  32  inches  apart  will  be  a  much  moie  convenient 
implement  than  a  9-tooth  drill  similarly  spaced,  as  the  larger 
implement  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  using  range  i>oles. 

Quantity  of  seed  necessary. — ^The  quantity  of  seed  required  to 
plant  an  acre  of  beans  varies  with  the  size  of  the  beans;  that  is,  a 
half-bushel  of  small  Pea  beans  is  sufficient  to  plant  an  acre  of  groimd, 
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while  a  bushel  of  Red  Kidney  beans  is  hardly  sufficient  to  plant  an 
acre  when  the  seed  is  distributed  in  the  ordinary  fashion  in  drills 
rather  than  in  hills.  In  planting  beans  of  the  Pea  and  Marrow  types 
the  quantity  of  seed  varies  from  one-half  to  a  bushel  per  acre,  depend- 
ing upon  the  quality  of  the  beans  and  upon  the  preferences  of  the 
planter.  For  Kidney  beans  the  quantity  varies  from  a  bushel  to  as 
much  as  six  pecks  per  acre.  Ordinarily,  with  rows  30  inches  apart, 
a  bushel  is  a  sufficient  quantity  for  seeding  an  acre. 

Depth  of  planting. — ^The  depth  at  which  beans  should  be  planted 
is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  season  of  the 
year  at  which  they  are  planted.  In  heavy,  retentive  soils  plant- 
ing should  be  made  comparatively  shallow,  as  the  peculiar  habit  of 
growth  of  the  bean  is  such  that  it  can  not  readily  reach  the  surface 
if  planted  deep  in  such  soils.  Upon  light  soils  and  early  in  the 
season  planting  can  be  made  quite  deep.  Three  inches  is  not  too 
deep  upon  such  soils,  but  an  inch  and  a  half  or  2  inches  is  the  maxi- 
mum depth  for  planting  upon  retentive  soils.  The  cowpea  is  possibly 
more  exacting  in  regard  to  the  depth  of  planting  than  the  field  bean, 
the  stalk  of  the  young  cowpea  being  more  slender  and  less  able  to 
force  the  seed  leaves  through  any  crust  of  earth  that  may  have 
formed  after  planting.  All  things  considered,  a  satisfactory  depth  for 
planting  beans  is  about  1^  inches.  « 

OTTIiTIVATION. 

like  all  other  hoe  crops  field  beans  require  frequent,  shallow  culti- 
vation. The  stirring  of  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  weeds 
in  check  and  preserving  a  soil  mulch  over  the  area  occupied  by  the 
growing  crop  is  the  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  culture. 
Implements  with  narrow  blades  which  stir  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  be- 
tween 2  and  3  inches  are  most  desirable.  Those  designed  for  the 
culture  of  com,  which  are  provided  with  narrow  blades  such  as  accom- 
pany all  implements  provided  with  spring  teeth  attachments,  will 
be  found  satisfactory  for  the  cultivation  of  beans. 

At  the  last  cultivation  the  plants  may  be  slightly  hilled;  that  is, 
the  soil  may  be  thrown  toward  the  plants  with  small  wings.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  plants  on  a  slight  ridge,  which 
facilitates  the  work  of  harvesting  when  such  work  is  done  by  mechan- 
ical means.  In  the  cultivation  of  beans  it  is  traditional  that  they 
should  not  be  cultivated  when  the  dew  is  on  the  vines.  This  imdoubt- 
edly  has  a  slight  foundation  for  the  reason  that  moisture  is  a  conveyor 
of  spores  of  disease  and  might  have  a  tendency  to  distribute  them 
more  widely  than  would  be  the  case  if  moistiu*e  were  allowed  to  dry 
off  the  leaves  without  being  disturbed. 
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HABVESTINa. 

For  many  years  the  handling  of  hoe  crops,  such  as  field  beans, 
upon  an  extensive  scale  was  impossible  because  of  the  great  amount 
of  hand  labor  necessary  to  gather  the  crop.  Within  recent  years, 
however,  labor-saving  devices  have  been  invented  so  that  now  the 
once  laborious  practice  of  hand-pulling  individual  plants  can  be  done 
away  with  by  the  use  of  a  bean  harvester. 

This  implement  is  built  on  the  principle  of  a  pair  of  shears  and 
consists  of  two  long  steel  blades  mounted  upon  a  strong  framework 
carried  upon  wheels,  as  illustrated  in  figure  3.  The  long  shear-like 
blades  are  set  to  cut  the  roots  of  the  plants  just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Above  these  blades  guard  rods  or  guide  rods  are 
so    arranged  as   to  move  from  their  orip'   al  positions  the  plants 

whose  roots  have 
been  severed,  and, 
since  the  implement 
is  designed  to  cut 
two  rows  of  beans 
across  the  field,  the 
plants  of  two  rows  are 
thrown  together  in  a 
single  windrow.  This 
clears  a  space  for  the 
passage  of  one  of  the 
animals  in  the  team, 
so  that  it  is  necessary 

~        Fio.  3.-A  bean  harvester.  ^^^^  ^^'y  ^^«    ^^   P.^ 

through  the  standmg 
crop,  thus  decreasing  the  amount  of  loss  by  shelling  which  would 
result  from  both  animals  being  driven  through  the  standing  crop. 

After  the  plants  are  thrown  together  by  the  harvester,  as  shown  in 
figure  4,  it  is  customary  for  men  with  ordinary  pitchforks,  either 
2  or  3  tined,  to  follow  the  harvester  and  place  the  beans  in  small 
heaps,  as  shown  in  figure  5,  to  cure  for  several  days  before  storing 
them  in  bams  or  sheds  for  thrashing.  In  some  instances,  where  the 
work  is  done  upon  a  very  extensive  scale  and  where  the  loss  from 
shelling  is  not  considered  sufiicient  to  justify  the  employment  of 
hand  labor  for  bunching  the  beans  with  forks,  an  ordinary  horserake 
is  employed  for  the  purpose  (see  fig.  6). 

Where  the  beans  are  to  remain  for  a  longer  period  and  to  become 
more  thoroughly  cured  in  the  field  and  where  the  work  of  harvesting 
is  done  entirely  by  hand,  the  crop  is  frequently  placed  in  shocks 
which  are  built  about  a  pole  4  or  5  feet  in  height,  both  ends  of  which 
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have  been  sharpened  and  one  end  firmly  placed  in  the  ground.  A 
small  quantity  of  straw,  grass,  or  other  material  is  placed  around  the 
base  of  the  stake,  and  the  beans  as  they  are  pulled  are  piled  around 
the  pole  imtil  a  compact  miniatiu*e  stack  about  4  or  5  feet  high  is 
formed,  as  shown  in  figure  7.  This  operation  is  very  similar  to  the 
common  practice  followed  by  the  growers  of  peanuts  in  stacking  and 
curing  this  crop.  The  curing  process  in  any  case  is  carried  far  enough 
to  prevent  the  vines  molding  after  storing  them  in  the  bam  prior  to 
thrashing.  If  the  vines  are  thoroughly  ripened  in  the  field  before 
harvesting,  they  can  be  stored  in  from  two  to  three  days  if  the 
weather  is  satisfactory.     If,  however,  the  vines  have  some  green 


Fig.  4.— a  bean  harvester  at  work. 

leaves  upon  them  and  the  pods  are  not  thoroughly  dry,  the  period 
for  curing  in  the  field  is  of  necessity  much  longer  than  with  thor- 
oughly ripened  plants. 

After  the  crop  has  been  properly  cured  in  the  field  it  is  customary 
to  store  the  beans  in  bam  lofts  or  in  sheds  until  the  weather  has 
become  quite  cool  before  the  work  of  thrashing  is  done.  In  some 
iiLstances,  however,  if  the  beans  are  thoroughly  field  cured  they  may 
be  thrashed  in  the  field;  but  ordinarily,  in  those  regions  where  beans 
are  extensively  grown,  weather  conditions  will  not  permit  of  their 
being  cured  and  left  in  the  field  a  sufficient  period  to  enable  the  entire 
work  of  harvesting  and  thrashing  to  be  carried  on  in  the  open. 
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After  the  plants  are  thoroughly  cured  they  are  carried  as  carefully 
as  possible  to  the  building  in  which  they  are  to  be  stored.  In  fact, 
all  operations  connected  with  the  harvesting  and  field  management 
of  beans  should  be  done  as  carefully  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  plants  while  in  the  growing  condition  and  to  prevent 
shelling  the  beans  after  they  have  ripened.  Most  varieties  of  beans 
shell  more  or  less  easily  after  the  pods  have  become  thoroughly 
matured.  The  loss  from  shelling  will  depend  largely  upon  the  care 
in  handling  them  during  the  various  operations  of  harvesting  and 
storing.  Most  extensive  growers  of  beans,  however,  consider  the 
loss  by  shelling  resulting  from  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  of 
less  money  value  than  the  added  cost  of  carrying  on  all  operations 

by  hand  in  the  most 
careful  way.  In 
other  words,  the  loss 
from  the  use  of 
labor  -  saving  m  a  - 
chinery  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the 
return  to  hand  labor 
in  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  crop. 

THBASHINa. 

Because  of  the 
ease  with  which  the 
pods  of  the  bean  are 
broken  and  split  and 

Fio.  5.-Bunching  beans  by  hand.  ^^e  danger  of  break- 

ing and  spUtting  the 
seed  of  the  bean,  the  operation  of  thrashing  is  one  of  the  most 
exacting  connected  with  the  production  of  dry  beans.  In  olden 
times  beans  were  thrashed  almost  exclusively  by  the  use  of  the  flail, 
and  small  crops  are  still  handled  in  this  way.  On  an  extensive 
scale,  however,  beans  are  thrashed  by  machinery  specially  designed 
for  the  work.  The  ordinary  grain  thrasher  can  not  be  modified  so 
as  to  satisfactorily  do  the  work,  although  it  is  sometimes  employed 
when  other  specially  designed  machinery  can  not  be  obtained. 

The  modern  bean  thrasher,  a  section  of  which  is  shown  in  figure  8, 
consists  in  reality  of  a  double,  or  tandem,  thrashing  machine,  carry- 
ing one  cylinder  which  is  operated  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of 
speed  and  a  second  cylinder  run  at  a  much  higher  speed.  The  slow 
cylinder,  which  is  the  first,  separates  the  beans  from  the  dry  pods. 
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The  vines,  with  the  tougher  pods,  are  then  passed  on  to  the  second 
cylinder,  which  is  operated  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed  and  is 
better  equipped  to  separate  the  beans  from  the  pods  which  are  tough 
and  more  retentive.  By  this  arrangement  there  is  less  injury  to  the 
seed  and  consequently  less  loss  both  from  spUtting  the  beans  and 
from  passing  over  beans  in  tough  pods,  which  would  be  the  result 
of  thrashing  with  a  single  cylinder  machine  operating  the  cylinder 
at  a  low  rate  of  speed. 

CliEANINa  AND  QKADINa. 

While  the  farm  operations  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
field  beans  for  market  usually  cease  with  the  thrashing  of  the  crop, 
the  cleaning  and  grading  of  the  product  is  a  very  important  item 


Fio.  6.— Deans  bunched  with  a  horsrrake. 


and  requires  much  hand  work.  Besides  the  removal  of  sticks  and 
straws  from  the  grain  by  the  use  of  the  fan,  the  beans  are  passed 
through  a  machine  which  is  provided  with  a  broad,  slow-moving  belt 
placed  at  such  an  angle  that  split  beans  and  peas,  dirt,  and  stones 
which  are  not  removed  by  the  fan  adhere  to  the  belt  and  are  thrown 
out,  while  the  smooth,  perfect  seeds  fall  back  into  another  receptacle 
and  are  thus  separated  from  the  dirt  and  broken  seeds.  After  this 
the  beans  are  usually  subjected  to  a  third  operation,  which  consists 
in  removing  by  hand  all  broken  and  discolored  seeds,  as  well  as 
foreign  matter,  which  were  not  removed  in  the  other  operations. 
The  work  of  hand  picking  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  women,  and  is 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  machines  operated  by  the  feet  or  some  other 
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motive  power.  In  large  picking  establishments  these  machines  are 
arranged  in  rows,  fed  through  hoppers,  and  operated  by  steam  or 
other  power.  In  smaller  establishments  and  upon  farms,  similarly 
constructed  machines  operated  by  foot  power  are  employed. 

These  machines  are  very  simple  in  construction,  consisting  of  a  can- 
vas belt  about  6  inches  wide  passing  over  rollers,  which  are  operated, 
as  already  indicated,  either  by  power  or  by  a  foot  pedal.  The  beans 
which  are  in  the  hopper  are  shaken  out  upon  the  canvas  belt,  and  as 
the  belt  is  carried  along  the  expert  picker  removes  all  discolored  or 
broken  seeds  and  foreign  matter,  dropping  them  into  side  receptacles 
having  spouts  which  carry  them  into  barrels  or  baskets,  from  which 
they  can  be  easily  removed.  The  good  beans  are  allowed  to  fall  over 
the  end  of  the  belt  into  another  hopper  and  are  conducted  to  a  con- 
venient receptacle. 

OABDEH  BSASS. 

As  has  been  pre- 
viously pointed 
out,  garden  beans 
naturally  fall  into 
two  distinct  classes, 
namely,  bush  and 
pole  beans.  Each 
of  these  general 
classes  is  again  sub- 

Fio.  7.— Hand-pulled  beans  stacked  to  cure.  divided    into    Kid- 

ney and  Lima 
beans.  The  Kidney  beans  of  the  bush  type  are  either  wax  podded  or 
green  podded  in  chiiracter,  as  are  also  the  pole  beans  of  this  class. 
Lima  beans,  as  is  indicated  in  the  classification  on  page  8,  are  either 
of  the  bush  or  pole  type.  Among  the  garden  beans,  therefore,  there 
are  bush  and  pole  types  of  the  Kidney  bean  which  may  be  either 
green  or  wax  podded ;  and  of  the  Lima  beans  there  are  bush  and  pole 
types.  The  character  of  the  so-called  Lima  beans  varies  consider- 
ably, but  chiefly  in  the  character  of  the  seed  itself  and  in  the  habit  of 
growth  of  the  plant.  These  differences  will  be  discussed  briefly 
imder  the  topic  of  Lima  beans. 

The  type  as  well  as  the  variety  of  garden  bean  to  be  grown  is 
determined  by  the  piupose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  If  it  is  to  be 
used  as  a  snap  or  string  bean  for  early  market,  quick-maturing  green 
or  wax-podded  varieties  are  selected.  If  for  canning  purposes,  a 
different  variety  is  selected,  which  may  have  either  green  or  wax 
pods,  while  as  a  rule  green  beans  which  are  required  late  in  the  season 
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for  table  use  belong  to  the  pole  type.     For  early  beans,  however,  the 
bush  type  is  the  one  most  commonly  used. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  available  statistics  giving  the 
acreage,  yield,  and  value  of  garden  beans.  The  map  shown  as  figure 
9  gives  the  geographical  distribution  of  this  industry.  The  range 
and  extent  of  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  are  coincident  with  the 
business  of  market  gardening  and  truck  growing.  Every  market 
gardener,  whether  he  is  catering  to  the  demand  of  a  small  town  or 
to  the  requirements  of  a  city  market,  grows  a  greater  or  smaller 
acreage  of  beans  for  use  as  string  or  snap  beans.  It  is  his  purpose  to 
plant  the  crop  so  as  to  secure  a  succession  of  pickings  from  early  in 
the  season  imtil  the  plants  are  destroyed  by  frost.  With  the  truck 
grower,  however^  the  object  is  quite  different.  He  depends  for  his 
profit  upon  growing  a  large  acreage  of  a  variety  which  sells  well  and 


Fio.  8.— A  bean  thrasher. 

which  will  come  to  marketable  matimty  at  a  time  when  the  prod^ 
ucts  of  the  particular  zone  in  which  he  is  located  have  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  market.  He  does  not  expect  to  anticipate  this  particular 
period  or  to  reap  a  benefit  after  the  product  of  another  section  located 
farther  north  and  closer  to  the  market  than  his  own  becomes  a  com- 
petitor. In  the  one  case  the  crop  is  grown  for  a  continuous  supply 
over  a  long  period;  in  the  other,  the  aim  is  to  seciu'e  a  large  product 
of  desirable  quality  for  a  short  time  only.  Figure  10  shows  a  typical 
field  ot  beans  as  grown  at  the  South,  tor  use  while  green. 

A  third  factor  entering  into  the  production  of  beans  of  this  type 
is  the  canning  industry.  String  beans  are  a  staple  canning  product, 
and  while  the  canners,  located  in  the  cities  which  are  large  receiving 
and  distributing  points  for  truck  crops,  depend  to  some  extent  upon 
the  purchase  of  these  products  in  the  open  market,  yet  each  of  them 
attempts  ta  have  grown  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  factory  a 
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considerable  acreage  of  each  of  the  staple  products  canned  by  that 
factory.  As  a  result  of  this  practice,  beans  are  grown  to  some  extent 
exclusively  for  canning  purposes,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  toma- 
toes, peas,  and  com  are  grown. 

BOLL. 

Beans  adapt  themselves  to  a  wide  diversity  of  soils  and  climate. 
In  fact,  garden  beans,  because  they  are  of  rapid  growth  and  reach 
marketable  maturity  within  a  very  short  time  after  the  seeds  have  been 
planted,  can  be  used  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  in  localities  where 
they  can  not  be  successfully  grown  as  a  staple  field  crop  for  dry  beans. 
Because  of  this  adaptation  of  the  plant,  truck  growers  along  the  Gulf 


Fio.  9.— Map  of  the  United  States  showing  counties  in  which  string  beans  are  commercially  grown. 

and  Atlantic  coasts,  from  Texas  and  Florida  northward,  are  enabled 
to  produce  a  marketable  crop  of  this  vegetable  by  taking  advantage 
of  that  portion  of  the  season  best  suited  to  its  growth.  The  state- 
ment just  made  in  regard  to  the  adaptation  of  this  crop  to  various 
soils  is  emphatically  brought  out  by  studying  the  types  of  soils  upon 
which  it  is  successfully  grown  from  southern  Florida  to  Maine. 

The  sandy  soils  of  Florida,  sandy  loams  of  the  Carolines,  Norfolk 
sandy  loam,  gravelly  loams,  and  the  clay  loams  of  the  States  north  of 
New  Jersey  all  produce  satisfactory  crops  of  garden  beans  when  care 
in  the  selection  of  varieties  and  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  exercised. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  climate  or  season  is  as  great  a  factor  in 
determining  the  yield  and  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  garden  beans 
as  is  soil. 
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Preparation  of  the  soil. — The  bean  is  a  hoe  crop,  and  for  that 
reason  demands  a  soil  free  from  obstructions  to  cultivation — one  which 
is  quick  and  respK)nsiye  and  contains  an  abundance  of  available 
plant  food.  The  preparation  should  be  such  as  will  enable  seeds  to 
germinate  quickly;  that  is,  so  fine  that  when  the  seeds  are  planted  the 
soil  shall  come  closely  in  contact  with  the  seeds  and  insure  quick  ger- 
mination. Mechanically  the  soil  should  be  fine,  retentive  of  moistiu*e, 
and  capable  of  being  compacted,  yet  light  enough  to  permit  cultiva^ 
tion  inunediately  after  showers  and  rains,  so  that  heavy  crusts  will 
not  form  and  retard  the  germination  and  growth  of  the  plant. 

For  the  reception  of  the  seed  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  plowed 
and  harrowed  with  an  implement  which  shall  fine  and  at  the  same 


Fig.  10.— a  typical  field  of  beans  grown  in  the  South  for  use  while  green. 

time  compact  it.  The  depth  to  which  the  soil  should  be  cultivated 
must  be  determined  by  experience.  It  is  not  wise  to  plow  the  land 
more  deeply  for  beans  than  for  other  truck  crops.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, however,  soils  used  for  market  garden  or  truck  purposes  should 
be  plowed  deeply  and  pulverized  thoroughly,  so  as  to  maintain  a  seed 
bed  from  8  to  10  inches  in  depth. 

FEBTHilZEBS. 

While  beans  are  quick-growing  and  early-maturing  plants  requiring 
an  abundance  of  available  plant  food  in  the  soil,  yet,  because  of  their 
family  relations,  being  legumes,  they  make  the  soil  better  for  having 
been  grown  upon  it.  *  They  are  nitrogen-gathering  plants,  and  for  this 
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reason  require  only  a  small  percentage  of  this  element  in  any  fer- 
tilizer used  upon  them.  While  heavy  applications  of  fertilizers  con- 
taining nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  are  used  by  truck  grow- 
ers in  the  production  of  beans,  as  a  rule  such  fertilizers  should  be  rela- 
tively richer  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  than  in  nitrogen.  The 
production  of  garden  beans  for  snap  or  string  beans,  however,  demands 
a  larger  percentage  of  inunediately  available  nitrogen  than  does  the 
production  of  field  beans  for  the  dry  grain,  as  in  the  former  case  the 
crop  occupies  the  land  a  shorter  time  and  therefore  gives  it  less  oppor- 
txmity  to  provide  itself  with  a  supply  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  fertilizer,  if  used  in  the  form  of  conunercial  fertilizer,  may  be  dis- 
tributed broadcast  over  the  area  occupied  by  the  crop  with  a  grain 
drill  or  a  fertilizer  distributer,  or  it  may  be  scattered  along  the  row 
at  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown  by  one  of  the  many  types  of  seed  drill 
having  a  fertilizer  attachment. 

PLANTINa. 

Garden  beans,  like  field  beans,  may  be  planted  either  in  hills  or  in 
drills.  The  customary  practice,  however,  is  to  plant  the  seeds  in 
drills  so  that  they  shall  fall  2  or  4  inches  apart  in  rows  far  enough 
apart  to  admit  of  cultivation  with  either  one  or  two  horse  imple- 
ments. Because  of  their  pecuUar  habit  of  germination — the  elonga- 
tion of  the  part  between  the  root  and  the  seed  leaves,  called  the 
hypocotyl — the  seed  leaves  or  cotyledons  are  lifted  out  of  the  soil. 
A  large  expenditure  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  plant  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  this,  and  the  more  compacted  the  soil  and  the  deeper  the 
seed  is  planted  the  more  time  and  energy  are  required  in  accomplish- 
ing this  result.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  shallower  the  beans 
can  be  planted  without  retarding  satisfactory  germination,  the  better. 

Upon  thoroughly  fine  and  compacted  soils  the  seeds  are  planted 
from  IJ  to  2  inches  deep.  Shallower  planting  does  not  as  a  rule 
give  as  satisfactory  germination  as  planting  within  the  range  above 
mentioned. 

While  garden  beans  are  planted  in  extensive  areas,  as  is  indicated 
by  figure  9,  they  are,  nevertheless,  frequently  used  as  a  catch  crop 
between  other  plants,  such  as  squashes  and  cucumbers.  The  bean, 
being  a  quick-growing  plant,  matures  its  crop  and  is  out  of  the  way 
before  the  entire  area  is  demanded  by  the  companion  crop.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  crop  secured  from  the  beans,  it  is  claimed  that 
they  act  beneficially  as  a  windbreak  to  shelter  the  tender  vines  of  the 
cucumber  during  their  early  life.  Beans  also  serve  to  increase  the 
income  from  areas  upon  which  the  most  intensive  types  of  truck 
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farming  are  conducted.  Upon  such  an  area,  where  a  fall  and  a  spring 
crop  of  lettuce  are  grown,  beans  are  planted  between  the  lettuce 
plants  just  before  they  reach  marketable  size,  so  that  about  the  time 
the  lettuce  is  removed  the  area  will  be  occupied  by  the  young  beans. 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  catch  crop  will  defray  the 
expenses  of  growing  the  main  crop,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
mtensive  agricultural  operations. 

Quantity  of  seed  necessary. — ^The  seed  reqiiired  to  plant  an  acre 
of  beans  varies  with  the  style  of  planting,  10  to  12  quarts  being 
required  where  3  or  4  seeds  are  placed  together  in  hills  18  inches 
apart  with  the  rows  30  inches  apart,  while  1  bushel  to  1 J  bushels  are 
needed  for  scattering  the  seeds  with  2  to  3  inches  between  them  in 
drills  30  inches  apart. 

CULTIVATION. 

After  the  beans  have  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
subsequent  cultivation  should  be  carried  on  with  implements  which 
stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  only  and  leave  it  fine,  loose,  and  almost 
perfectly  smooth.  To  accomplish  this  with  horsepower  implements 
it  is  necessary  that  they  have  numerous  nwrow,  shallow-working 
teeth.  Cultivators  with  broad  teeth,  which  tear  up  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  4  to  6  inches,  leave  the  ground  rough,  cloddy,  and  uneven, 
thus  exposing  a  large  area  to  the  action  of  the  sim  and  wind,  bringing 
about  an  undue  loss  of  moisture  and  indirectly  acting  to  retard  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  while  shallow  cultivation  with  implements  having 
fine  teeth,  stirring  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2^  to  3  inches  and  leaving 
the  soil  fine  and  loose,  has  a  tendency  to  conserve  moisture  by  pre- 
serving a  blanket,  or  mulch,  of  loose  earth  over  the  compact  water- 
carrying  strata,  in  which  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  fixed.  This  type 
of  cultivation  is  of  decided  importance  and  value  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  all  quick-growing  crops  which  require  an  abimdant 
supply  of  moisture  for  their  development. 

As  the  plants  become  large  and  heavy,  it  is  advisable  at  the  last 
cultivation  to  use  winged  teeth  upon  the  cultivator  in  order  to  throw 
a  small  quantity  of  soil  against  the  stem  of  the  plant  to  assist  in  sup- 
porting it  and  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  root  slightly  more  than 
it  was  normally  covered  by  practicing  level  cultiu'e. 

HAB  VESTING. 

From  the  nature  of  the  product  the  harvesting  of  garden  beans  for 
use  as  string  or  snap  beans  must  necessarily  be  done  by  hand.  Their 
extensive  cultiu*6  is  therefore  restricted  to  areas  in  which  an  abun- 
dant labor  supply  which  can  be  commanded  at  short  notice  is  avail- 
able.   The  importance  of  this  is  suggested  by  the  extent  of  the  area 
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shown  in  figure  10,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  laborers  shown  in 
figure  11. 

The  market  gardener,  depending  upon  a  limited  labor  supply,  in  a 
region  where  the  wage  is  high,  can  not  aflFord  to  cultivate  extensive 
areas  of  string  beans.  The  trucking  district  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Georgia  northward  to  Washington  is  favored  by  an  abundance  of 
colored  labor  which  has,  through  many  years,  been  trained  in  this  class 
of  work.  The  ample  supply  ot  this  labor,  while  it  is  not  highly  effi- 
cient, permits  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  at  a  reasonable  compensation, 
thus  allowing  extensive  areas  of  string  beans  to  be  grown  at  a  satisfac- 
tory profit  to  the  planter.  It  is  customary  to  harvest  string  beans 
by  the  measure,  most  growers  using  a  bushel  basket  as  the  unit  for 
payment. 

After  the  beans  are  picked  they  are  carried  to  a  convenient  sorting 
table,  either  in  the  open  or  under  shelter,  where  they  are  looked  over, 


Fig.  11.— Harvesting  snap  beans. 

all  diseased  and  broken  beans  rejected,  and  the  baskets  uniformly 
filled  and  shaken  down  preparatory  to  covering  them  for  shipment. 
The  method  of  assorting  beans  is  shown  in  figure  12.  As  is  su^ested 
by  this  illustration,  string  beans  are  usually  shipped  in  bushel  or 
half-bushel  baskets  of  the  Delaware  type.  These  baskets  are  made 
of  thin  staves,  have  circular  heads  and  covers,  and  are  usually  reen- 
forced  with  wooden  or  wire  hoops.  A  ventilated  cover  is  also  pro- 
vided, which  is  held  in  place  by  wire  fasteners.  After  being  assorted 
and  packed  in  these  baskets,  the  beans  are  transported,  if  only  a  short 
distance,  by  freight  or  express  without  refrigeration;  but  if  shipped 
long  distances  they  are  sometimes  placed  in  refrigerator  cars  and 
shipped  by  freight. 

When  packed  in  baskets  of  this  character  great  care  should  be 
exercised  to  keep  the  beans  from  becoming  moist,  and  their  storage 
in  cars  or  rooms  where  they  will  heat  and  take  up  moisture  should  be 
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avoided.  Beans  are  not  so  liable  to  injury  from  heating  as  peas,  but 
loss  sometimes  occurs  from  this  cause.  In  the  market  beans  are 
usually  sold  by  measure  rather  than  by  weight,  although  the  only 
satisfactory  basis  upon  which  to  sell  any  garden  vegetable  is  that  of 
weight. 

YIBIJ). 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  best  varieties  of  beans  yield 
very  large  quantities  of  pods.  It  is  not  imusual  to  gather  200  bushels 
of  string  beans  from  an  acre,  the  price  ranging  from  $2.50  to  50  cents 
per  half-bushel  basket  from  early  in  the  season  imtil  its  close  for  any 
particular  locality. 


FlQ.  12.— Packing  and  assorting  beans  in  a  truck  garden. 

LIMA  BEANS. 

Under  the  name  of  Lima  beans  two  distinct  types  are  now  recog- 
nized: Pole  Limas  and  dwarf,  or  bush,  Limas.  These  types  are 
made  up  from  two  distinct  species,  known  to  botanists  as  Phaseolus 
lunatus,  which  includes  the  Sieva,  or  Carolina,  type  of  Lima  beans, 
and  Phdseolus  lunatus,  variety  macrocarpus,  the  true  Limas  of  the 
American  garden,  which  includes  both  types  of  this  bean,  i.  e.,  the 
flat,  or  large-seeded,  Lima  and  the  Potato  Lima.  The  pole  Lima 
beans,  then,  are  made  up  from  the  Sieva,  or  Carolina,  Limas,  the 
true  Limas,  the  flat,  large-seeded  Limas,  and  the  Potato  Tiimas. 
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The  dwarf  Limas  are  represented  in  the  Sieva  type  by  Henderson's 
Dwarf  Lima,  in  the  Potato  Limas  by  Kumerle's  and  Dreer's  Dwarf 
Lima,  and  in  the  true  Limas  by  Burpee's  Dwarf  Lima.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  botanically  the  pole  Lima  and  the  dwarf  Lima 
can  not  be  separated — that  varietal  differences  alone  make  the  dis- 
tinctions which  characterize  these  two  groups. 

Lima  beans  are  of  very  great  commercial  value,  but  are  not  suflB- 
ciently  appreciated  as  a  table  food  because  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  in  a  dry  state  they  can  be  used  in  practically  the  same  manner 
as  are  the  common  beans.  In  reality  they  are  richer  and  more  deli- 
cate in  flavor  than  the  conmion  beans,  and  can  be  used  in  as  many 
different  ways.  The  virtues  of  these  types  as  green  beans  need  only 
a  passing  mention,  and  their  value  as  an  accompaniment  of  com  in 
succotash  is  well  known  to  every  consumer  of  canned  goods. 

Planting. — ^The  common  method  of  handling  the  Lima  bean  in  the 
climate  of  the  northern  tier  of  States,  outside  of  the  irrigated  belt,  is 
to  plant  from  three  to  five  beans  in  hills  18  to  36  inches  apart,  with 
the  rows  3i  to  4  feet  apart,  and  after  all  danger  from  cold  and  from 
insect  enemies  is  past  the  beans  are  thinned  to  about  three  plants  to 
the  hill.  As  the  beans  are  exceedingly  tender,  it  is  necessary  to  delay 
planting  in  the  open  until  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  time 
for  planting  the  common  garden  beans.  After  the  second  cultiva- 
tion, when  the  tendency  to  climb  has  manifested  itself,  the  planta^ 
tion  is  supplied  with  poles  from  5  to  6  feet  high,  or  with  a  trellis 
running  from  end  to  end  of  the  row,  which  may  be  made  by  stretch- 
ing two  or  three  wires  lengthwise  of  the  row  and  weaving  between 
them  strands  of  ordinary  wool  twine.  If  the  trellis  is  employed  the 
beans  can  be  planted  in  practically  continuous  rows,  so  that  they 
stand  about  a  foot  apart.  Toward  the  northern  limit  for  cultivating 
this  crop,  one  is  fortunate  if  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  pods  which 
set  upon  the  plants  mature  the  seed.  Farther  south  the  crop  is 
proportionally  heavier. 

In  California  and  in  other  irrigated  regions  where  there  are  well- 
marked  wet  and  dry  seasons,  the  dry  season,  accompanied  by  heavy 
fogs,  occurring  during  the  sununer  months,  it  is  possible  to  cultivate 
Lima  beans  somewhat  as  follows:  Upon  moderately  rich,  somewhat 
sandy  valley  land,  cultivation  can  be  carried  out  by  planting  the  beans 
as  soon  as  all  danger  from  rains  has  ceased  and  the  plantation  will 
remain  dry  except  for  irrigation.  If  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
winter  rain  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  land  it  should  be  well  watered 
and  allowed  to  dry  to  a  good  cultural  condition  before  planting. 
Seed  can  then  be  planted  in  hills  about  3  J  or  4  feet  apart  each  way, 
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or  in  drills,  the  beans  scattered  about  a  foot  apart  in  rows  4  feet 
apart.  After  the  beans  have  germinated  it  may  be  necessary  to 
cultivate  them  once  or  twice  with  a  sweep  of  some  type,  to  destroy 
any  weeds  which  may  have  sprung  up  from  the  moist  ground.  All 
moisture  should  be  withheld  and  a  dust  mulch  over  the  siuface 
preserved  by  running  a  sweep  over  the  plantation  once  or  twice 
more,  and  then  the  vines  should  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the 
territory.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  using  poles,  and  the  crop 
can  grow  to  maturity  under  these  conditions  without  irrigation, 
without  cultivation,  and  without  poles. 

At  harvest  time  a  root  cutter  is  passed  under  the  lines  of  the  rows, 
severing  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  after  the  plants  have  dried  and 
become  somewhat  cured  they  are  thrown  into  convenient  heaps  for 
loading  on  wagons  and  are  allowed  to  remain  in  these  heaps  until 
near  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season.  Then  they  are  carried  to  the 
thrashing  floors,  where  they  are  beaten  out  by  the  tramping  of  ani- 
mals or  by  driving  over  the  heap  a  device  somewhat  similar  to  the 
ordinary  cutaway  harrow.  Where  Lima  beans  are  grown  very  exten- 
sively, power  thrashers  of  large  capacity  are  used  for  separating  the 
beans  from  the  vines.  There  is  more  loss  reported  from  the  use  of 
these  machines  than  where  the  old  method  of  tramping  them  out  is 
followed,  but  whether  this  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  slower  process 
of  shelling  can  only  be  determined  from  actual  field  tests. 

The  dwarf  Lima  beans,  because  of  their  habit  of  growth,  are 
planted  and  cultivated  practically  the  same  as  are  field  beans.  They 
are  slightly  hardier  than  pole  Limas,  and  for  that  reason  toward  the 
northern  limit  of  the  range  of  this  crop  can  be  planted  somewhat 
earUer  in  the  season  than  the  pole  Limas. 

CnltiYation. — The  Lima  bean  is  naturally  a  long-season  crop,  and  in 
its  native  coimtry  is  practically  a  perennial  plant ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity, in  a  region  with  a  limited  growing  season,  for  taking  advantage 
of  every  factor  in  soil  and  climate  which  will  tend  to  shorten  the  period 
of  growth  and  hasten  maturity.  It  is  possible  to  lengthen  the  season 
by  artificial  means^  when  growing  the  plant  on  a  limited  scale,  by 
planting  the  seeds  in  berry  boxes  or  on  inverted  sods  in  a  hotbed 
or  cold  frame  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  regular  planting 
season.  The  season  in  the  field  can  be  shortened  by  withholding 
nitrogenous  fertilizers,  which  tend  to  induce  late  growth;  by  sup- 
plying fertilizers  like  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  hasten  matiuity ,  and  by  selecting  what  is  known 
as  a  quick  soil — one  which  dries  out  and  warms  up  early  in  the  spring 
and  which,  because  it  is  normally  inolined  to  be  dry,  has  a  tendency 
to  shorten  the  life  cycle  of  the  plants  growing  in  it. 
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DISEASES  AlfD  ENEMIES. 

One  of  the  factors  which  is  of  great  moment  in  determining  the 
range  of  cultivation  of  field  heans  is  the  bean  weevil.  This  pest  is 
much  more  destructive  to  beans  grown  south  of  the  latitude  of  New 
York  than  in  areas  north  of  this  region.  The  high  altitudes  of  Cali- 
fornia and  of  the  Allegheny  Moimtain  region  are  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule.  Because  of  the  greater  destructiveness  of  the  weevil 
in  southern  latitudes,  dry  beans  for  seed  purposes  or  for  table  use 
are  not  extensively  cultivated.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  crop 
is  confined  chiefly  to  northern  latitudes  and  to  high  altitudes.  In 
the  production  of  string  beans,  where  the  product  is  marketed  in  an 
immature  condition,  the  weevil  does  not  enter  as  a  factor  into  the 
production  of  the  crop. 

The  bean,  like  many  other  of  our  valuable  economic  plants,  is  sub- 
ject to  serious  diseases,  the  most  important  of  which  is  known  as 
anthracnose.  This  disease  is  most  severe  upon  the  wax-podded 
types  of  garden  beans,  but  few  of  the  bush  beans,  whether  of  the 
wax  or  green  pod  type,  are  entirely  free  from  this  trouble.  Local- 
ities may  be  comparatively  free  from  it  for  a  mmiber  of  years,  but 
as  bean  growing  becomes  more  general  and  extensively  engaged  in, 
the  disease  becomes  more  prevalent  and  increases  in  severity.  Grow- 
ers of  field  beans  have  found  that  the  disease  is  most  destructive  to 
the  early  planted  crop,  and  to  partially  overcome  the  loss  from  its 
attacks  have  resorted  to  planting  the  crop  as  late  in  the  season  as 
possible. 

While  anthracnose  can  be  controlled  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  expense  of  the  operation, 
including  the  cost  of  material  and  of  labor  for  applying  it,  is  so  great 
as  to  prohibit  its  general  use  in  the  field  cultivation  of  the  crop.  In 
market  gardens  and  in  restricted  areas,  where  beans  are  sold  at  very 
remimerative  prices,  it  may  be  advantageous  and  profitable  to  treat 
plants  for  this  disease.  The  greatest  relief  from  this  trouble,  it  is 
believed,  will  come  from  the  breeding  of  disease-resistant  strains  of 
the  desired  tyi)e  of  bean. 
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FARMERS'  BULLETINS. 

Bulletins  in  this  list  will  be  sent  free,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  to  any  resident 
of  the  United  States,  on  application  to  his  Senator,  Representative,  or  Dele- 
gate in  OongrresSy  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricultare,  Washington,  D.  0.  Because 
of  the  limited  supply,  applicants  are  urged  to  select  only  a  few  numbers,  choosine 
those  which  are  of  special  interest  to  them.  Residents  of  foreign  countries  should 
applv  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  hais  these  bulletins  for  sale.  Price  5  cents  each  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and 
Mexico;  6  cents  to  other  foreign  countries.  The  bulletins  entitled  **  Experiment 
Station  Work''  give  briefly  the  results  of  experiments  performed  by  the  State  experi- 
ment stations. 


22.  The  Feeding  of  Fftnn  Animals. 

27.  Flax  for  Seed  and  Fiber. 

28.  Weeds:  And  How  to  Kill  Them. 
80.  Grape  Diseases  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
82.  Silos  and  Silage. 

84.  Meats:  Composition  and  Cooking. 

85.  Potato  Culture. 

86.  Cotton  Seed  and  Its  Products. 
44.  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

48.  The  Manuring  of  Cotton. 


Sheep  Feeding. 
51.  Standard  Varieties  of  Chickens. 
62.  The  Sugar  Beet. 

54.  Some  Common  Birds. 

55.  The  Dairy  Herd. 
66.  Experiment  Station  Work— I. 

60.  Methods  of  Curing  Tobacco. 

61.  Asparagus  Culture. 

62.  Marketing  Farm  Produce. 

64.  Ducks  and  Qeese. 

65.  Experiment  Station  Work— II. 
69.  Experiment  Station  Work— III. 
78.  Experiment  Station  Work— lY. 

77.  The  Liming  of  Soils. 

78.  Experiment  SUtion  Work— V. 

79.  Experiment  Station  Work— VI. 

81.  Com  Culture  in  the  South. 

82.  The  Culture  of  Tobacco. 
88.  Tobacco  Soils. 

84.  Experiment  Station  Work— VII. 

85.  FUh  as  Food. 

86.  Thirty  Poisonous  Plants. 

87.  Experiment  Station  Work— VIII. 

88.  Alkali  Lands. 

91.  Potato  Diseases  and  Treatment 

92.  Experiment  SUtion  Work— IX. 

98.  Sugar  as  Food. 

96.  Raising  Sheep  for  Mutton. 

97.  Experiment  Station  Work— X. 

99.  Insect  Enemies  of  Shade  Trees. 
101.  MUlets. 

108.  ExperimentStation  Work— XI. 
104.  Notes  on  Frost. 
106.  Experiment  Station  Work— XII. 
106.  Breeds  of  Dairr  Cattle. 
118.  The  Apple  and  How  to  Qrow  It. 
114.  Experiment  Station  Work— XIV. 
118.  Qrape  Growing  in  the  South. 
U9.  Experiment  Station  Work— XV. 

120.  Insects  Affecting  Tobacco. 

121.  Beans,  Peas,  and  Other  Legumes  as  Food. 

122.  Experiment  Station  Work— XVI. 

126.  Practical  Suggestions  for  Farm  Buildings. 

127.  Important  Insecticides. 

128.  Eggs  and  Their  Uses  as  Food. 
181.  Household  Tests  for  Detection  of  Oleomar- 
garine and  Renovated  Butter. 

138.  Experiment  Station  Work— XVIII. 
184.  Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School  Grounds. 

186.  Sorghum  Sirup  Manufacture. 

187.  The  Angora  Qoat. 

188.  Irrigation  in  Field  and  Garden. 

189.  Emmer:  A  Grain  for  the  Semiarid  Regions. 
140.  Pineapple  Growing. 
142.  Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food. 

144.  Experiment  Station  Work— XIX. 

145.  Carbon  Bisulphid  as  an  Insecticide. 

149.  Experiment  Station  Work— XX. 

150.  Clearing  New  Land. 
152.  Scabies  of  Cattle. 

154.  Home  Fruit  Garden:  Preparation  and  Care. 

155.  How  Inqecta  Affect  Health  in  Rural  Districts. 

156.  The  Home  Vineyard. 

157.  The  Propagation  of  Plants. 

158.  How  to  Build  Small  Irrigation  Ditches. 
162.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXI. 


164.  Rape  as  a  Forage  Crop. 

166.  Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm. 

167.  Cassava. 

169.  Experiment  StaUon  Work— XXII. 

170.  Principles  of  Horse  Feeding. 
172.  Scale  Insects  and  Mites  on  Citrus  Trees. 
178.  Primer  of  Forestry.    Part  I:  The  Forest. 

174.  Broom  Com. 

175.  Home  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Unfermented 
Grape  Juice. 

176.  Cranberry  Culture. 

177.  Squab  Raising. 

178.  Insecta  Injurious  in  Cranberry  Culture. 

179.  Horseshoeing. 

181.  Pruning. 

182.  Poultry  as  Food. 

183.  Meat  on  the  Farm:  Butchering,  Curing,  etc. 

185.  Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds. 

186.  Experiment  StaUon  Work— XXIII. 

187.  Drainage  of  Farm  Lands. 

188.  Weeds  Used  in  Medicine. 
190.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXIV. 

192.  Barnyard  Manure. 

193.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXV. 

194.  Alfalfa  Seed. 

195.  Annual  Flowering  Plants. 

196.  Usefulness  of  the  American  Toad. 

197.  Importation  of  Game  Birds  and  Eggs  for 
Propagation. 

198.  Strawberries. 

200.  Turkeys. 

201.  Cream  Separator  on  Western  Farms. 

202.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXVI. 

208.  Canned  Fruit«(,  Preserves,  and  Jellies. 
204.  The  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms. 
206.  Pig  Management 
206.  Milk  Fever  and  Its  Treatment. 

209.  Controlling  the  Boll  Weevil  in  Cotton  Seed 
and  at  Ginneries. 

210.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXVII. 
213.  Raspberries. 

218.  The  School  Garden. 

219.  Lessons  from  the  Grain  Rust  Epidemic  of  1904. 

220.  Tomatoes. 

221.  Fungous  Diseases  of  the  Cranberry. 

222.  ExperimentStation  Work— XXVIII. 

223.  Miscellaneous  Cotton  Insects  in  Texas. 

224.  Canadian  Field  Peas. 

225.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXIX. 

227.  ExperimentStation  Work— XXX. 

228.  Forest  Planting  and  Farm  Management. 

229.  The  Production  of  Good  Seed  Corn. 

231.  Sprajring  for  Cucumber  and  Melon  Diseases. 

232.  Okra:  Its  Culture  and  Uses. 
•238.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXI. 

-  '  234.  The  Guinea  Fowl. 

236.  Preparation  of  lament  Concrete. 

236.  Incubation  and  Incubators. 

237.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXII. 

238.  Citrus  Fruit  Growing  in  the  Gulf  States. 

239.  The  Corrosion  of  Fence  Wire. 

241.  Butter  Making  on  the  Farm. 

242.  An  Example  of  Model  Farming. 
248.  Fungicides  and  Their  Use  in  Preventing  Dis- 
eases of  Fruits. 

244.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXIII. 
246.  Renovation  of  Worn-out  Soils. 
246.  Saccharine  Sorghums  for  Forage. 

248.  The  Lawn. 

249.  Cereal  Breakfast  Foods. 

260.  The  Prevention  of  Stinking  Smut  of  Wheat 
and  Loo}*e  Smut  of  Oats. 

261.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXIV 

262.  Maple  Sugar  and  Sirup. 

253.  The  Germination  of  Seed  Com. 

254.  Cucumbers. 
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255.  The  Home  Yesecablc  Garden.  *  842. 

256.  Preparation  of  Vegetables  for  the  Table.  848. 

257.  Soil  Fertility. 

258.  Texas  or  Tick  Fever  and  Its  Prevention.  844. 

259.  ExperimentStation  Work— XXXV. 
200.  Seed  of  Red  Clover  and  Its  Impurities.  845. 
2fl2.  ExperimentStation  Work— XXXVI.  846. 

263.  Practical  Information  for  Beginners  in  Irri- 

gation. 347. 

264.  The  Brown-tall  Moth  and  How  to  Control  It.  848. 

266.  Management  of  Soils  to  Conserve  Moisture.  849. 

267.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXVII.  350. 

269.  Industrial  Alcohol:  Uses  and  Statistics.  851. 

270.  Modern  Conveniences  for  the  Farm  Home.  852. 

271.  Foraf  e  Crop  Practices  in  Western  Oregon  853. 

and  Western  Washington.  354. 

272.  A  Successful  Hog  and  Sced-com  Farm.  855. 
278.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXVIII.  356. 
274.  Flax  Culture.  357. 
275:  The  Oipsy  Moth  and  How  to  Control  It. 

276.  Experiment  Stotion  Work— XXXIX.  358. 

277.  Alcohol  and  Gasoline  in  Farm  Engines. 

278.  L^ruminous  Crops  for  Green  Manuring.  859. 

279.  A  Method  of  Eradicating  Johnson  Grass.  360. 

280.  A  Profitable  Tenant  Dairy  Farm.  861 

281.  Experiment  Station  Work— XL.  862 

282.  Celery.  863. 
288.  Spraying  for  Apple  Diseases  and  the  Codling  364. 

Moth  in  the  Ozarks.  865. 
284.  Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies  of  the  Grape 

East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  866. 

286.  Comparative  Value  of  Whole  Cotton  Seed  367. 

and  Cotton-seed  M eal  In  Fertilixing  Cotton .  868. 

287.  Poultry  Management. 

288.  Nonsaccharine  Sorghums.  869. 

289.  Beans.  870. 

290.  The  Cotton  Bollworm.  371. 

291.  Evaporation  of  Apples.  872. 

292.  Cost  of  Filling  Silos.  878. 

293.  Use  of  Fruit  as  Food.  374. 

294.  Farm  Practice  in  Columbia  Basin  Uplands.  375. 

295.  Potatoes  and  Other  Root  Crops  as  Pood.  877. 

296.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLI.  878. 

298.  Food  Value  of  Com  and  Com  Products.  379. 

299.  Diversified  Farming  Under  the  Plantation  380. 

System.  381. 

801.  Home-grown  Tea.  3S2. 

802.  Sea  Island  Cotton:   Its  Culture.  Improve-  383. 

ment,  and  Diseases.  884. 

808.  Com  Harvesting  Machinery.  885. 

804.  Growing  and  Curing  Hops.  886. 

805.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLII.  387. 

806.  Doader  in  Relation  to  Farm  Seeds.  388. 

807.  Roselle:  Its  Culture  and  Uses.  389. 

809.  ExperimentStation  Work— XLI II.  390. 

810.  A  Successful  Alabama  Diversification  Farm.  391. 

811.  Sand-clay  and  Bumt-clay  Roads.  392. 

812.  A  Successful  Southern  Hay  Farm.  893. 
818.  Harvesting  and  Storing  Com.  391. 
814.  A  Method  of  Breeding  Eariy  Cotton  to  Es-  395. 

cspe  BoU-weevll  Damage.  396. 

816.  Experiment  StaUon  Work ^XLIV.  397. 

817.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLV.  898. 

818.  Cowpeas. 

819.  Demonstration  Work  in  Cooperation  with  399. 

Southern  Farmers.  400. 

820.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLVI.  401. 
321.  The  Use  of  the  Split-log  Dragon  Earth  Roads. 
822.  Milo  as  a  Dry-land  Grain  Crop.  402. 

828.  Clover  Farming  on   the  Sandy  Jack-pine  403. 

Lands  of  the  North.  404. 

824.  Sweet  Potatoes.  iO^. 

825.  Small  Farms  in  the  Com  Belt.  406. 

826.  Building  Up  a  Run-down  Cotton  Plantation.  407. 
328.  Silver  Fox  Farming.  408. 

829.  ExperimentStation  Work— XLVII.  409. 
330.  Deer  Farming  in  the  United  States.  410. 

381.  Forage  Crops  for  Hogs  in  Kansas  and  Okla-  411. 

homa.  412. 

382.  Nuts  and  Their  Uses  as  Food.  413. 

333.  Cotton  Wilt.  414. 

334.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLVIII.  415. 

335.  Harmful  and    Beneficial  Mammals  of   thtf  416. 

Arid  Interior.  417. 

837.  Cropping  Systems  for  New  England  Dairy  418. 

Farms.  119. 

338.  Macadam  Roads.  420. 

339.  Alfalfa.  421. 
341.  The  Basket  Willow.  4*22. 


Experiment  Station  Work— XLIX. 

The  Cultivation  of  Tobacco  in   Kentacky 
And  TfTin^fls^^ 

The  Boll  Weevil  Problem,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Means  of  Reducing  Damage. 

Some  Common  Disinfectants. 

The  Computation  of  Rations  for  F^rm  Ani- 
mals by  the  Use  of  Energy  Values. 

The  Repair  of  Farm  Equipment. 

Bacteria  in  Milk. 

The  Dairy  Industry  in  the  South. 

The  Dehorning  of  Cattle. 

TheTuberculinTestofCattleforTuberculosis. 

The  Nevada  Mouse  Plague  of  1907-8. 

Experiment  Station  Work— L. 

Onion  Culture. 

A  Successful  Poultry  and  Dairy  Farm. 

Peanuts. 

Methodsof  Poultry  Management  attheMaine 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

A  Primer  of  Forestry.    Part  II:  Practical  For- 
estry-. 

Canning  Vegetables  in  the  Home. 

Experiment  Station  Work— LI. 

Meadow  Fescue:  lu  Culture  and  Uses. 
,  Conditions  Affectingthe Valueof MarketHay. 

The  Use  of  Milk  as  Food. 

A  Profitable  Cotton  Farm. 
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191  and  212  and  Bulletin  No.  50  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
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Hon.  James  Wilson, 
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THE  COTTON  BOLLWORM. 


nrTBODVcnoH. 

The  cotton  boUworm  (Hdiothis  ohsoleta  Fab.)  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
most  widely  distributed,  and  most  destructive  of  injurious  insects. 
Its  presence  has  long  been  felt  by  cotton  planters  throughout  the 
South,  and  since  about  1850  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  it  by 
entomologists. 

The  more  important  results  of  the  earlier  investigations  conducted 
by  the  General  Government  were  published  in  the  Agricultural  Re- 
ports of  the  Patent  Office  for  1864  and  1855,  in  Comstock's  Report  on 
Cotton  Insects  (1879) ,  and  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  United  States 
Entomological  Commission  (1885).  More  recently  Bulletins  24  and 
29  (old  series)  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  were  issued  in  1891  and 
1893,  respectively,  as  the  result  of  supplementary  investigations.  In 
1896  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  gave  a  very  comprehensive  account  of  this 
species  in  Bulletin  88,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  which  was  later 
revised  and  made  available  for  general  distribution  as  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 47. 

Since  1903  Congress  has  provided  for  a  continuous  investigation  of 
the  bollworm,  on  account  of  the  serious  injury  inflicted  by  it  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  cotton  belt  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  have  been  published  in  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tins 191  (1904)  and  212  (1905) ;  and  in  Bulletin  50  (new  series)  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  in  which  Messrs.  A.  L.  Quaintance  and  C.  T. 
Brues  give  a  very  complete  and  concise  account  of  the  insect  to  date. 

The  dissemination  of  knowledge  resulting  from  the  general  distri- 
bution of  the  several  publications  upon  the  life  history,  habits,  and 
best  means  of  control  has  not  been  entirely  void  of  results.  Never- 
theless the  great  majority  of  planters  have  allowed  its  ravages  to  con- 
tinue unchecked  from  year  to  year. 

The  crisis  in  cotton  culture  in  Texas,  brought  about  by  the  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  the  well-known  cotton  boll  weevil,  has  awak- 
ened the  planters  to  the  importance  of  reducing  injury  by  other  cotton 
pests,  in  order  to  better  their,  chances  of  securing  a  fair  crop  of  cotton 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  boll  weevil.  Fortunately  the  methods 
found  to  be  of  most  value  in  boll  weevil  control  and  those  which  are 
being  largely  adopted  throughout  the  weevil-infested  area  of  Texas 
are  also  of  paramount  importance  in  lessening  bollworm  ravages. 
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UFE  CTCIiE. 

There  are  four  distinct  stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  bollworm,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  butterflies  and  moths — ^namely,  the  egg,  larva, 
pupa,  and  adult. 

The  egg.— The  eggs  of  the  bollworm  moths  are  deposited  upon 
various  plants  and  other  objects,  mainly,  however,  on  the  favorite 
food  plants  of  the  larvae — com,  cotton,  and  less  frequently  on  toma- 
toes and  tobacco.  They  are  quite  small  (about  one-fiftieth  of  an  indi 
in  diameter),  whitish  objects,  and  may  usually  be  seen  in  numbers 
on  fresh  com  silks  or  scattered  about  on  the  leaves  of  com  or  upon 
the  foliage  and  fruit  of  cotton,  though  in  the  latter  instances  they 
are  less  easily  seen,  owing  to  their  pale  color.  The  accompanying 
figure  (fig.  1)  shows  the  peculiar  sculpturing  of  the  egg  surface  as 
seen  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifier. 

The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  single  moth  varies  from  about  300  to 
nearly  3,000,  with  an  average  of  about  1,100. 

The  temperature  has  a  decided  influence  upon  the  length  of  the  egg 

stage.     It  varies  from  two  and  one-half 

days  during  the  summer  months  to  eight 

days  or  even  longer  in  the  spring  and  falL 

The  larva. — ^The  larva  is  the  destructive 

Fig.  i.-Eggoi  boiiwonn;  ride  and  s*^*«®  ^*  *^  "^sect  and,  of  course,  the  one 
topyiews.  Higiiiyinagiiifled(fiom  most  generally  noticed.  When  first  hatched 
Quaintance  and  Braes).  j^  jg  ^^^^  Small  and  is  usually  overlooked 

until  its  injury  to  the  plant  upon  which  the  egg  was^  placed  becomes 
severe  enough  to  attract  attention.  This  early  period  in  the  growth  of 
the  larva  is  practically  the  only  time  when  it  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
use  of  poisons.  The  period  of  growth  of  the  larva  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  temperature  and  the  abundance  of  the  food  supply.  TTie 
average  length  of  this  stage,  in  the  summer  months,  is  about  sixteen 
days.  During  this  short  period  the  larva  grows  from  a  tiny  object 
three-fiftieths  of  an  inch  in  length  to  a  stout  worm  1^  to  1^  inches 
long.  There  is  a  decided  variation  in  the  color  and  markings  of  dif- 
ferent individuals,  nearly  every  gradation  occurring  from  a  pale 
green  through  rose  color  and  brown  to  almost  black. 

The  pupa. — ^When  the  larva  has  completed  its  growth  it  leaves  its 
food  plant,  usually  attempting  to  reach  the  ground  by  crawling; 
it  then  selects  a  suitable  spot,  usually  within  2  feet  of  the  base  of 
the  plant  from  which  it  crawled  or  fell,  and  burrows  from  2  to  5 
inches  into  the  soil.  A  cell  is  then  constructed  running  back  to 
within  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  of  the  soil  surface.  This 
provision  is  made  so  that  the  moth  may  easily  push  off  the  cap  of 
the  cell  and  escape.    When  this  cell  is  complete  the  larva  molts  its 
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skin  at  the  bottom  where  the  burrow  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  there 
enters  the  pupal  or  resting  stage.  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  2) 
illustrates  the  general  form  of  a  cell,  with  the  pupa  in  its  normal 
position. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  egg  and  larval  stages,  the  pupal  stage  is 
shortest  during  the  summer  months,  usually  lasting  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  days.    The  insect  passes  the  winter  as  a  pupa. 


FiQ.  2. — Vertical  section  through  the  soii,  showing  pupa  of  bollworm  In  its  burrow. 
(Copied  from  Quaintance  and  Brues.) 

The  fact  that  the  adult  is  unable  to  make  its  escape  when  the  pupa 
is  buried  under  a  few  inches  of  dirt  and  that  the  pupa  itself  is  killed 
by  undue  exposure  immediately  suggests  the  importance  of  fall 
and  winter  plowing  so  as  to  destroy  these  cells  and  thus  expose  the 
pupae  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  winter  weather  and  to  destruction 
by  birds  and  other  enemies.  This  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  within  these  pages. 
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The  pupa  is  nearly  four-fifths  of  an  inch  long,  shining,  and  of  a 
reddish  brown  color. 

The  adult. — ^The  boUworm  moth,  though  very  readily  seen  in  com 
or  cotton  fields,  is  recognized  by  but  few  planters  as  the  parent  of 
the  boUworm.  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  3)  may  aid  in  its 
recognition. 

The  moths  vary  considerably  in  color  and  markings,  ranging  from 
a  dull  olive  green  to  nearly  white.  Some  have  conspicuous  markings, 
while  with  others  the  markings  are  almost  entirely  absent.  The  body 
is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  wing  expanse  is 
about  If  inches. 

During  daytime  the  moths  are  seldom  seen  flying  about,  but  late 
in  the  afternoon  they  come  out  from  their  hiding  places  among  the 
foliage  to  seek  food  and  deposit  their  eggs.    It  may  be  remarked  here 

that  the  adults  are  capable  of  tak- 
ing liquid  food  only.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  smnmer  this  con- 
sists mainly  of  nectar  secreted  by 
the  cotton  plants.  The  moths 
are  also  very  fond  of  the  nectar 
secreted  by  cowpeas  and  when  the 
latter  are  present  the  moths  will 
leave  the  cotton  fields  to  gather 
food  from  this  source.  It  was 
found,  from  a  large  series  of  ex- 
periments conducted  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Girault  during  the  investigations 

FIG.  8.-Bollworm  moth  In  natural  podtlon,     <>*  ^^^^  ^^at  the  length  of  life  of 
wings  folded.    About  twice  natural  else  (from     the    moths    depends    largely    UpOU 

Quaintance).  the  f ood  supply.    This  also  greatly 

influences  the  number  of  eggs  deposited.  In  the  experiments  re- 
ferred to  above,  where  no  food  whatever  was  given  the  moths  the 
average  length  of  life  was  five  and  one- fourth  days,  and  where  sirup 
was  given  each  day  it  was  twenty- three  and  two-thirds  days. 

Length  of  life  cycle. — ^The  life  cycle,  from  the  deposition  of  the  egg 
to  the  emergence  of  the  moth,  is  completed  in  about  thirty  days  during 
the  summer  months. 

FOOD  PLANTS. 

The  boUworm  is  practically  omnivorous.  Its  habit  of  very  general 
feeding  is  among  the  difficulties  experienced  in  attempting  its  control. 
The  plants  upon  which  the  larvse  have  been  known  to  feed  number 
about  70.    The  principal  crops  in  the  United  States  depredated  upon 
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by  this  species  are  cotton,  com,  tomatoes,  tobacco,  and  Tarioiis  garden 
crops. 

Various  names  have  been  applied  to  this  insect  according  to  the 
food  plant  or  character  of  injury  inflicted,  the  names  "  bud  worm," 
"  corn-ear  worm,"  "  tomato  fruit- worm,"  etc.,  beijig  variously  applied. 
The  term  "sharpshooter,"  being  very  loosely  used,  is  quite  often 
applied  to  it.  The  exclusive  use  of  the  term  "  boUworm  "  should  be 
encouraged  to  prevent  confusion,  regardless  of  the  food  plant  upon 
which  the  insect  is  found. 

SEASONAL  mSTOBT. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  winter  is  passed  in  the  pupal  stage  in  cells 
formed  in  the  groimd  for  that  purpose.  In  the  spring  the  moths 
emerge  at  a  time  varying  considerably  in  different  individuals  and 
latitudes.  In  southern  Texas,  in  the  latitude  of  Victoria,  the  majority 
of  the  adults  emerge  early  in  April,  and  in  northern  Texas,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  May.  At  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  date 
of  the  main  emergence  seems  to  be  but  little  earlier  than  at  Paris.  Of 
course  the  time  of  the  first  as  well  as  the  maximum  appearance  of 
bollworm  moths  of  the  first  generation  depends  largely  upon  the 
spring  temperatures. 

Soon  after  emergence  in  the  spring  the  moths  fly  about  to  find 
suitable  places  for  egg  deposition,  the  great  majority  of  them  ovi- 
positing upon  the  leaves  of  the  young  field  com,  which  is  usually 
about  1  or  2  feet  high  at  this  time.  Upon  hatching,  the  young  larvae 
feed  on  the  com  leaves,  usually  eating  into  the  roll  of  tender  leaves  at 
the  growing  tip.  This  produces  the  characteristic  shot-holed  appear- 
ance in  the  leaves  as  they  unfold. 

By  the  time  the  second  generation  of  moths  appears,  the  com  is 
coming  into  silk  and  tassel  and  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  numbers 
on  the  silks  and  tassels,  as  well  as  upon  the  leaves.  This  is  the  most 
destructive  generation  upon  com,  the  ears  being  largely  attacked. 
The  larvae  of  this  generation  pupate  about  the  time  the  ears  begin  to 
harden,  so  that  when  the  moths  of  the  third  generation  appear,  about 
two  weeks  later,  the  corn  ears  are  nearly  all  hard  and  consequently 
unfit  for  food  for  the  young  larvae  of  the  ensuing  brood.  Finding  the 
com  hard  and  dry  the  moths  are  attracted  to  adjacent  cotton  fields, 
where  most  of  the  eggs  are  deposited ;  from  these  issues  the  destruc- 
tive August  generation  of  larvae,  which  is  the  main  source  of  injury 
to  the  cotton  crop.  Com  is  by  far  the  most  preferred  food  of  boll- 
worms,  hence  if  they  can  find  late  com  in  the  neighborhood  the  moths 
oviposit  upon  it  rather  than  upon  cotton. 

Injury  from  the  fourth  generation  is  rarely  serious,  as  the  numbers 
of  this  generation  are  greatly  reduced  by  parasites  and  unfavorable 
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weather  conditions.  The  larvae  of  this  brood  are  often  quite  nu- 
merous on  alfalfa  and  in  a  few  instances  do  seriouS  damage  to  very 
late  cotton  and  com.  The  larvae  of  this  generation  usually  form 
somewhat  deeper  cells  than  those  occurring  earlier  in  the  season  and 
for  the  most  part  they  pass  the  winter  as  pupae.  However,  a  few 
moths  may  emerge,  giving  rise  to  the  larvae  found  in  very  late  com 
and  gardens  up  to  the  time  of  heavy  frosts.  The  numbef  of  annual 
generations  varies  in  the  cotton  belt  from  f oiu*  to  six  according  to 
the  latitude.  ^ 

EXTENT  OF  IVJITBT. 

Severe  injury  to  cotton  is  confined  largely  to  the  western  portion  of 
the  cotton  belt.  During  the  past  few  years  Texas  has  suffered  by  far 
the  greatest  loss  of  any  State  from  boUworm  ravages.  Yet  the  losses 
due  to  boUworm  depredations  in  Louisiana,  Indian  Territory,  Okla- 
homa, Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  are  by  no  means  smalL 

A  combination  of  circimistances  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
cotton-growing  area  has  resulted  in  theoretically  almost  perfect  con- 
ditions for  boUworm  development.  The  great  increase  in  the  cotton 
acreage  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  due  largely  to  the  develop- 
ment of  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  on  account  of  the  westward  tide 
of  immigration.  Central  and  northern  Texas  have  afforded  a  vast 
practically  unbroken  area  of  cotton  and  the  people  in  general  have 
looked  upon  cotton  and  corn  as  the  only  crops  to  be  successfully  grown 
on  a  large  scale.  Hence  the  valuable  practice  of  crop  rotation  has  been 
sadly  neglected.  Insufficient  cultivation,  due  in  part  to  the  tenant 
system  so  generally  employed  upon  the  large  plantations  in  Texas, 
and  to  the  planting  of  an  acreage  of  cotton  too  great  for  the  working 
force,  and  also  the  continued  planting  of  run-down  seed  without 
regard  to  earliness,  prolificacy,  or  quality  of  staple,  have  each  lent 
their  unfortunate  influence  in  increasing  the  seriousness  of  the  boll- 
worm  problem. 

The  average  annual  injury  by  the  bollworm  to  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States  is  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000,000. 

INJUBY,  1903-1906. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  extent  of  injury  to  cotton  varies 
greatly  from  year  to  year.  From  a  study  of  conditions  during  the 
past  few  years  it  appears  that  this  depends  mainly  upon  the  relative 
earliness  of  the  cotton  crop,  together  with  weather  conditions.  The 
amount  of  plowing  done  during  the  preceding  fall  and  winter  also 
exerts  a  decided  influence  upon  the  extent  of  injury. 

During  1903  the  cotton  crop  was  exceptionally  late;  owing  to 
adverse  weather  conditions  during  the  preceding  fall  and  winter 
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practically  no  plowing  was  done;  the  weather  conditions  daring  the 
latter  part  of  the  sommer  were  favorable  for  boUworm  increase;  as 
a  result,  a  year  of  severe  and  widespread  depredations  was  experi- 
enced. Conditions  in  1904  were  almost  the  reverse  and  injury  was 
much  less  general  and  less  severe.  The  crop  was  planted  very  early, 
this  being  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  weather  conditions  during  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1903  permitted  general  plowing  and  preparations 
for  planting.  The  winter  plowing  evidently  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  pupse,  so  that  the  moths  emerging  in  the  spring,  as 
well  as  subsequent  broods,  were  greatly  lessened.  On  account  of  the 
decided  earliness  of  the  crop  a  considerable  number  of  bolls  were 
sufficiently  mature  to  escape  injury  in  the  presence  of  an  abundance 
of  young  bolls  and  squares. 

During  1905  conditions  were  again  favorable  for  boUworm  depre- 
dations, and  quite  heavy  losses  were  experienced  in  many  counties  in 
Texas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Louisiana.  For  some  unsown  reason 
little  preparation  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1904  for  planting  during  the 
following  spring.  The  severe  weather  in  February,  followed  by  a  wet 
spring,  especially  in  northern  Texas  and  Louisiana,  resulted  in 
general  late  planting  throughout  that  section.  Many  heavy  rains  in 
the  early  summer,  especially  in  northeastern  Texas  and  western 
Louisiana,  resulted  in  the  very  poor  cultivation  of  most  crops,  and 
the  complete  abandonment  of  many  fields. 

While  severe  boUworm  injury  to  cotton  occurred  over  a  considera- 
ble area  of  Texas  and  Indian  Territory  during  the  season  of  1906, 
the  total  loss  due  to  the  pest  was  not  so  great  as  that  inflicted  in  1905. 

Contrary  to  usual  conditions  the  counties  of  extreme  northeastern 
Texas  did  not  suffer  severe  injury.  The  area  of  greatest  damage 
extended  throughout  the  two  northern  tiers  of  counties  of  Texas, 
from  Lamar  and  Delta  to  Clay  and  Jack  counties,  and  included  the 
southwestern  portion  of  Chickasaw  Nation  and  the  southern  part  of 
Choctaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory.  The  loss  to  cotton  growers  in 
this  area  varied  from  10  to  65  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  in  certain 
late-planted  tracts  the  destruction  of  the  crop  was  so  complete  as  to 
render  it  unprofitable  to  even  pick  over  the  fields. 

The  precipitation  in  this  section  during  July  and  August  was  con- 
siderably greater  than  normal  and  this  condition  was  undoubtedly 
accountable,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  greater  loss  occasioned  by  the 
boUworm. 

In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  cotton  crop  for 
each  of  the  years  1903  to  1906,  inclusive,  in  those  eight  counties  of 
Texas  in  which  exceptionally  severe  boUworm  injury  was  inflicted 
during  the  year.  1906. 

The  annual  crop  is  given  for  these  eight  counties,  taken  collectively, 
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as  also  its  percentage  of  the  total  crop  of  Texas  for  each  year.  The 
figures  used  in  all  cases  are  the  number  of  bales  ginned  to  Decemb^ 
13  of  each  year  as  given  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

Table  L — OomparUon  of  the  cotton  crop  of  eight  counties  in  Texas  for  the  yean  1909^1906. 


County. 

Number  of 
bales,  1906. 

Mnmberol 
bales,  1906. 

Number  of 
bales,  1904. 

Number  ol 
bales,  1901. 

Collin 

46,902 
17,018 
26,176 
67,241 
81,068 
64,186 
80,668 
82,804 

81,086 
18;  910 
26,066 
86,887 
81,807 
27  850 
80,069 
82,820 

86,128 
28^048 
46^466 

81,878 
66,668 
86,270 
40,181 

66,996 
17887 
81,778 
40,814 
48»770 
46^458 
27,870 
80,014 

Cooke 

Denton 

Fannin 

Grayson 

Hnnt 

Montague ^ . . . . .    ^ . . . . 

Wiae.r. 

Total  for  eight  oonntleegiyen  aboye 

294,468 

288,468 

466,660 

297,681 

Total  for  TexaiT . . 

8,486,866 

2,172,881 

2,968,067 

2.171,088 

given  aboye 

8.44 

10.74 

16.77 

18.71 

It  is  notable  that  the  crop  produced  in  these  eight  counties  of  Texas 
in  1906  constitutes  but  8.44  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  of  the  State, 
while  in  1904 — a  year  of  comparatively  slight  bollworm  injury — ^the 
crop  of  this  area  was  15.77  per  cent  of  the  State's  production.  In 
1903,  a  year  of  unusually  heavy  bollworm  injury,  the  area  imder  dis- 
cussion produced  13.71  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  Texas.  This  com- 
paratively large  percentage  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  severe 
bollworm  injury  was  more  general  during  that  year,  and  less  severe 
in  this  section  than  in  those  counties  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part 
of  the  State.  The  reduction  of  the  total  crop  of  Texas  by  the  rav- 
ages of  the  boll  weevil  in  1903  also  cau^sed  the  percentage  of  the  crop 
grown  in  these  northern  counties  to  appear  larger,  while  in  1906  the 
crop  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  State  was  exceptionally  large, 
thus  correspondingly  reducing  the  percentage  of  the  crop  produced 
in  this  area  of  heavy  bollworm  damage. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  4)  shows  the  approximate  area  of 
bollworm  injury  to  cotton  in  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Oklahoma 
during  1906. 

MEANS  OF  CONTBOL. 

The  control  of  the  bollworm  as  compared  with  many  bisects  pre- 
sents unusual  difficulties.  However,  as  in  the  case  of  most  insects,  a 
careful  study  of  its  life  history  and  habits  has  revealed  certain  facts 
which,  if  taken  advantage  of,  render  control  quite  certain. 

aULTU&AIi  METHODS. 

Some  planters  seem  to  have  gained  the  idea  that  when  cultural 
methods  are  spoken  of  reference  is  being  made  to  some  complicated 
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and  impractical  system  of  cotton  growing.  This  erroneous  idea  has 
been  largely  dispelled  by  the  distribution  of  publications  upon  this 
subject  and  by  the  demonstration  work  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  durijig  the  boll  weevil  and  boUworm  investigations. 

The  influence  of  unscientific  methods  of  farming  upon  insect  depre- 
dations has  been  repeatedly  shown.  In  the  case  of  the  boUworm, 
as  with  many  other  insects,  it  has  been  found  from  experiments  con- 


Fio.  4. — ^Area  of  bollworm  injury  in  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Oklahoma  In  1906. 

ducted  during  the  past  few  years  that  much  success  attends  the  adop- 
tion of  improved  farm  methods,  such  as : 

(1)  The  planting  of  early  maturing  varieties. 

(2)  Early  planting  in  the  spring. 

(3)  The  use  of  fertilizers. 

(4)  Early  and  thorough  cultivation. 

(5)  The  plowing  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  all  land  likely  to  con- 

tain hibernating  pupse. 
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In  short,  any  farm  operation  which  will  tend  to  hasten  fruit  pro- 
duction and  its  maturity  is  of  value.  Numerous  observations  indicate 
that  bolls  which  are  three-quarters  grown  or  more  by  August  1  are 
practically  exempt  from  bollworm  injury ;  in  fact,  it  is  admitted  by 
aU  that  early  cotton  is  much  less  subjected  to  injury  than  late  cotton. 
This  is  due  to  the  preference  of  bollworms  for  the  more  succulent 
young  plants  and  fruit.  As  has  been  stated,  few  bollworms  attack 
cotton  until  the  appearance  of  the  third  generation,  about  August  1; 
the  importance  of  having  fruit  production  well  advanced  at  this  date 
is  therefore  quite  evident. 

The  planting  of  cotton  early  in  the  spring  is  practically  the  only 
operation,  valuable  in  reducing  bollworm  injury,  whidi  has  re- 
ceived general  attention  by  planters.  The  advantage  gained  by  this 
desirable  practice  is  often  offset,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  use  of  "  run- 
down "  seed.  Oftentimes  planters  fully  appreciate  the  advisability 
of  early  planting,  but  are  unable  to  carry  it  out  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  land  has  not  been  prepared  during  the  fall  and  winter.  Many 
delay  their  planting  in  the  spring  so  as  to  be  sure  that  all  danger 
from  frost  is  past.  On  the  whole,  the  gains  made  by  early  planting 
year  after  year  entirely  eclipse  the  occasional  losses  from  late  frosts. 

It  has  been  amply  proved  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  many  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Indian  Territory  soils  aids  greatly  in  securing  early 
maturity  of  cotton,  as  well  as  in  increasing  the  yield. 

The  allowance  of  ample  room  between  the  rows  and  the  practice 
of  early  chopping  so  as  to  encourage  branching  close  to  the  ground 
have  been  found  valuable  in  increasing  early  square  production,  and 
the  consequent  early  maturity  of  bolls.  Early  and  frequent  cultiva- 
tion should  also  be  practiced  to  aid  in  the  conservation  of  the  mois- 
ture necessary  to  dissolve  plant  food  in  the  soil  and  thus  hasten  the 
growth. 

In  all  cases  the  crop  should  be  gathered  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  allow  the  land  to  be  thoroughly  plowed  during  the 
fall  and  winter.  As  has  been  stated,  the  destruction  of  the  hiberna- 
ting pupae  may  be  largely  accomplished  by  this  practice  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  succeeding  generations  of  bollworms  greatly  reduced. 
Winter  preparation  of  the  land  is,  of  course,  a  requisite  for  early 
planting  as  well. 

ABSENICAIi  POISONS. 

In  order  that  a  thorough  understanding  may  be  had  of  the  use 
of  arsenical  poisons  against  bollworms,  it  will  be  necessary  to  outline 
briefly  the  habits  of  the  adults  and  larvae  in  cotton  fields. 

From  numerous  observations  made  upon  the  egg-laying  habits 
of  the  moths  during  the  past  three  years  it  has  been  determined 
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that  from  60  to  78  per  cent  of  the  eggs  deposited  in  cotton  fields 
are  placed  elsewhere  than  on  the  squares  and  flowers. 

Immediately  upon  hatching  the  young  larva  usually  devours  the 
eggshell  from  which  it  emerged.  It  then  begins  a  restless  search 
for  food,  wandering  aimlessly  about,  and  now  and  then  eating 
a  tiny  portion  of  the  epidermis  of  the  plant.  Often  these  actions 
are  continued  for  hours,  many  of  the  delicate  larvse  perishing  before 
suitable  food  is  foimd.  The  minute  larvae  are  unable  to  enter  any 
but  the  most  tender  portions  of  the  plant;  consequently  those  hatch- 
ing from  the  large  percentage  of  eggs  which  are  not  placed  on  the 
tender  squares,  flowers,  and  small  bolls  crawl  about  and  feed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  upon  the  surface  of  the  plant  imtil  such 
portions  are  found. 

A  number  of  observations  were  made  during  August,  1905,  upon 
larvae  hatching  from  eggs  deposited  on  squares  and  flowers.  The 
six  larvae  under  observation  averaged  about  forty  minutes  in  crawl- 
ing about  and  feeding  before  the  squares  or  flowers  were  entered — 
an  ample  time  for  them  to  have  eaten  sufficient  poison  to  have 
destroyed  them  had  these  portions  of  the  plant  been  thoroughly 
dusted  with  Paris  green.  Hence  it  appears,  from  various  observa- 
tions, that  it  would  be  theoretically  possible  to  destroy  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  larvae  at  the  time  of  hatching,  if  the  plants  were 
kept  continuously  and  thoroughly  covered  with  Paris  green.  The 
impossibility  of  maintaining  poison  continuously  upon  all  parts  of 
the  plants  during  the  entire  period  of  egg  hatching  is  obvious. 
However,  practical  tests  of  poisoning  cotton  (see  pp.  25-27)  indicate 
that  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  by  making  from  1  to  3  appli- 
cations of  Paris  green  or  other  arsenical  poison  at  the  proper  time. 

No  arbitrary  date  for  the  application  of  poison  may  be  given  on 
account  of  the  variability  of  the  time  at  which  the  larvae  begin  to 
hatch  in  destructive  numbers  in  different  localities  and  seasons.  Moths 
are  seldom  seen  in  cotton  fields  until  the  third  generation  appears, 
which  is  usually  from  July  20  to  August  5.  When  moths  in  large 
numbers  are  seen  flying  about  the  fields  in  the  evening  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  oviposition  is  taking  place  and  the  poison  should  be 
applied  within  three  or  four  days. 

As  regards  the  dusting  and  spraying  methods,  the  former  is  usually 
more  practicable,  owing  to  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  securing 
water  in  proximity  to  the  fields  and  the  greater  time  required  in 
applying  poison  in  liquid  form. 

The  bag  and  pole  method  of  application  is  fairly  efficient  and  obvi- 
ates the  purchase  of  machinery.  Geared  machinery  may  be  secured 
to  apply  poison  either  in  the  dust  or  spray  form.    The  expense  of 
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purchasing  such  machinery  may  be  reduced  by  two  or  three  planters 
buying  one  machine  for  their  common  use.  By  the  use  of  geared 
machinery  from  20  to  30  acres  of  cotton  may  be  dusted  in  the  few 
hours  suitable  for  the  work.  In  order  to  secure  good  results  the 
plants  should  be  dusted  while  still  wet  from  dew  or  a  light  shower,  as 
the  moisture  aids  in  retaining  the  fine  particles  of  poison  upon  the 
foliage. 

Three  pounds  of  Paris  green  should  be  applied  per  acre  and  where 
large  machines  are  used  economy  may  be  practiced  by  mixing  the 
poison  with  from  three  to  four  times  the  amount  of  cheap  flour  or 
fine,  air-slaked  lime.  In  spraying,  the  poison  should  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  1  pound  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Owing  to  the  variability  in 
strength  of  poisons  only  reliable  brands  should  be  purchased. 

The  decided  prejudice  on  the  part  of  many  planters  and  pickers 
against  the  application  of  poison  is  entirely  unfounded,  for  no  danger 
attends  its  proper  use  either  in  the  application  or  in  picking  cotton  in 
fields  which  have  been  treated. 

TRAP  OBOFS. 

As  has  been  stated,  com  is  the  preferred  food  of  bollworm  larvae 
and  nectar  secreted  by  cowpeas  is  very  attractive  to  the  moths.  From 
a  consideration  of  these  facts  it  is  perfectly  natural  to  conclude  that 
by  proper  manipulation  these  may  be  made  to  form  a  trap  for  the  boll- 
worm  and  thus  protect  cotton  or  other  crops  from  injury. 

The  best  results  may  be  secured  by  leaving  several  unplanted  strips, 
from  60  to  80  feet  wide,  across  the  fields  at  the  time  of  planting 
cotton.  These  strips  should  later  be  planted  to  com  and  cowpeas  in 
alternate  rows  about  3  feet  apart  at  a  time  which  will  permit  of  the 
corn  being  in  silk  and  tassel  and  the  peas  in  bloom  by  August  1,  the 
approximate  date  of  the  emergence  of  the  majority  of  third  genera- 
tion moths.  The  early  corn  being  then  about  ripe  the  moths  are  im- 
mediately attracted  to  the  trap  rows.  The  cowpeas  afford  food  and 
hiding  places  for  the  moths  and  com  is  the  favorite  plant  for  oviposi- 
tion ;  the  moths  are  therefore  content  to  remain  in  the  trap  rows  and 
here  their  eggs  are  concentrated,  thus  leaving  the  adjacent  cotton 
practically  free. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  some  idea  of  the  number  of  eggs 
kept  from  surrounding  cotton  fields  by  the  employment  of  a  small 
area  of  June  com  as  a  trap  crop.  These  observations  were  made 
during  1905  at  Ardmore,  Ind.  T.,  on  a  small  area  of  com  which  was 
in  prime  silking  condition  on  August  1.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
examination  the  com  was  in  full  silk  and  when  the  second  examina- 
tion was  made  the  silks  were  largely  dry  and  some  com  in  roasting 
ears.    The  figures  show  the  average  number  of  eggs  per  plant  and 
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the  average  niunber  on  Tarious  portions  of  the  plant;  also  the  aver- 
age number  of  larvie  per  plant  and  their  approximate  sizes. 

Table  II. — Average  number  of  hollworm  egg 9  and  larviE  on  com  trap  crop. 


8 

Ayenge  nnmber  of  eggs  per  plant. 

Ayenge  nnmber  of  lanra  per  plant. 

Date  of  examina- 
tion. 

1 

1 

1 

g 

1 

s 

1 

9 

1^ 

1 

} 

1 

og 

d 

2 

1 

Aiunift  1 

10 
5 

414.8 
168 

106.6 
66 

42.2 
11 

71.7 
24.4 

196.6 
74.6 

8.4 
22.8 

2.7 
11.8 

.7 
6.4 

A«»«l^l. .......... 

8.2 

1.8 

.1 

Viewing  the  trap-crop  idea  superficially  it  might  appear  that  the 
increase  of  bollworms  would  be  favored  by  supplying  their  favorite 
food.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  concentration  of  the  eggs 
upon  the  com  results  in  their  destruction  in  large  numbers  by  para- 
sites an  I  predaceous  enemies  which  are  attracted  by  the  abimdance  of 
food  and  favorable  breeding  places  furnished  them  in  the  form  of 
boUworm  eggs  and  larvae.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than  1  or  2  of  the 
15  to  30  larvse  which  usually  hatch  in  the  fresh  silk  of  an  ear  of  com 
ever  attain  full  growth  on  account  of  their  cannibalistic  habits. 

The  mistake  of  planting  belts  of  com  through  or  around  a  cotton 
field  at  the  usual  time  of  planting  com  in  the  spring  is  of  quite  com- 
mon occurrence.  Instead  of  this  acting  as  a  trap,  as  is  desired,  it  is 
really  detrimental,  as  the  com  furnishes  a  favorable  breeding  place 
for  the  larvse  during  the  early  summer  and  becomes  hard  about  the 
1st  of  August,  thus  forcing  the  moths  of  the  third  generation  to  seek 
other  places  for  oviposition. 

With  favorable  weather  conditions  and  fair  cultivation  com  planted 
the  last  of  May  or  1st  of  June  will  be  in  silk  and  tassel  by  August  1. 
Cowpeas  planted  about  ten  days  later  will  be  in  full  bloom  about 
that  date.  Mexican  June  com  is  usually  preferable  for  late  planting, 
owing  to  its  larger  root  system  and  consequent  greater  ability  to  with- 
stand drought 

The  trap-crop  system  will  give  best  results  if  generally  adopted  by 
the  farmers  in  each  locality.  On  large  plantations  the  planting  of 
small  areas  of  com  here  and  there  in  the  fields  is  practicable.  Such 
early  crops  as  potatoes,  oats,  or  wheat  may  be  followed  by  corn  and 
cowpeas  with  practically  the  same  results. 

The  com  may  be  harvested  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  peas  either 
harvested  or  plowed  under.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  benefit 
exerted  upon  the  soil  by  the  growing  of  cowpeas  or  other  plants  of 
this  class. 
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FIELD  WOSK,  1906-1906. 

Laboratory  investigations  of  the  boUworm,  such  as  the  breeding  of 
parasites,  the  studying  of  predaceous  insect  enemies,  etc.,  were  carried 
on  during  the  year  1905.  Attention  was  devoted  mainly,  however,  to 
field  experiments  and  demonstrative  work.  As  the  investigating  force 
was  limited  to  the  writers,  it  was  found  impossible  at  times,  when 
the  work  was  most  pressing,  to  devote  such  personal  attention  to  some 
of  the  experiments  as  was  desired.  Only  a  portion  of  the  writers' 
time  could  be  devoted  to  bollworm  work  during  the  year  1906,  and  for 
thi^  reason  laboratory  investigations  were  entirely  eliminated. 

The  bollworm  investigations  during  the  last  three  years  have  been 
confined  principally  to  those  portions  of  northern  Texas  and  southern 
Indian  Territory  which  have  suffered  most  in  recent  years  from  boU- 
worm depredations.  The  endeavor  has  been  to  locate  the  experiments, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  territory  not  seriously  infested  with  boll  weevils, 
and  thus  avoid  complications  from  this  source  in  the  results. 

In  general,  the  field  work  has  been  continued  along  lines  similar 
to  those  followed  in  1903  and  1904,  some  results  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  Farmers'  Bulletins  191  and  212. 

Th^  following  is  a  list  of  the  experimental  and  demonstration 
farms  established : 

Experimental  farms  used  in  bollioorm  investigations, 
1905. 


Location. 


Plantation  of — 


Number 
of  acres. 


New  Boston,  Tex_ 

Avery,  Tex 

Quinlan,  Tex 

Do 

Do 

Do— 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Greenville,  Tex__ 

Rosser,  Tex 

Ardmore,  Ind.  T- 

Do 

Atoka,  Ind.  T 

Mound,  La 


H.  B.  Eubank 

P.  B.  Gibbons 

R.  W.  Hodge 

Joe  H.  Smith 

W.  B.  Green 

G.  H.  Vlnlng 

W.  F.  Addlngton 

D.  F.  Borden 

W.  B.  Smith 

W.  A.  Wallace 

W.  Higden 

Capt  J.  F.  Nichols— 

Geo.  F.  Stribling 

W.  P.  Poland 

S.  A.  Brown 

John  Wilson 1. 

Col.  F.  L.  Maxwell - 


48 
40 
16 
24 
8 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
40 
20 
40 
12 
55 


1906. 


Denton,  Tex 

S.  W.  Kanady 

24 

Mineola,  Tex _ 

J.  W.  Bogan 

10 

New  Boston,  Tex_  __  _ _ 

J.  N.  Glass 

48 

Wolfe  City,  Tex 

C.  E.  Kelthly     >_     _ 

48 

Do 

J.  C.  Clement 

28 

Mound,  La 

Ardmore,  Ind.  T 

Col.  F.  L.  Maxwell J 

D.  L.  King 

55 
40 
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Daring  1905,  in  addition  to  the  405  acres  mentioned,  about  50  acres 
were  used  in  12  farms  near  Clarksville,  Tex.,  in  a  cooperative  test 
of  the  com  trap-crop  system,  and  several  small  areas  were  used  in 
cooperative  work  in  other  localities. 

Upon  these  experimental  farms  an  endeavor  was  made  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  the  several  remedial  measures  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  under  "  Means  of  Control.'' 

In  all  of  the  experiments  conducted  in  1905  the  results,  as  shown 
by  final  yields,  were  supplemented  by  observations  throughout  the 
season  upon  the  relative  earliness  of  and  comparative  boUworm  in- 
jury to  the  plats  receiving  various  treatments.  The  results  of  these 
observations  conform  closely  with  the  final  yields  and  strongly  em- 
phasize the  value  of  improved  methods  in  protecting  cotton  from 
bollworm  injury.  These  observations  include  cotton  grown  on  the 
principal  types  of  soil  of  northern  Texas. 

At  the  time  of  examination  the  injury  to  late  planted  cotton  and 
to  cotton  raised  from  degenerate  seed  varied  from  12  to  49  per  cent, 
and  to  early  planted  cotton  and  cotton  grown  from  improved  seed 
the  injury  varied  from  1  to  23  per  cent 

To  illustrate  the  decided  preference  of  the  bollworm  for  the  less 
mature  fruit,  of  a  total  of  24,292  squares  and  bolls  examined  in  sev- 
eral localities,  those  one-half  grown  or  less  numbered  20,789,  of  which 
number  20.4  per  cent  were  injured;  the  bolls  over  one-half  grown 
numbered  3,504,  with  7.2  per  cent  injured.  The  contrast  between 
the  percentages  of  injury  would  have  been  still  greater  had  the  exami- 
nations been  made  two  weeks  earlier,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the 
injured  squares  and  bolls  had  fallen  and  were  buried  by  cultivation, 
while  the  majority  of  the  more  mature  fruit  was  retained  by  the 
plant  even  though  badly  injured. 

ABBMOBB  FABX. 

The  experimental  area  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Brown  was  located 
on  a  typical  sandy  soil  of  the  cross  timber  region  and  consisted  of 
ten  4-acre  plats. 

The  experiment  consisted  of  comparing  the  King  and  Rowden 
varieties  now  becoming  so  generally  adopted  in  the  boUweevil  and 
bollworm  districts  of  Texas  with  the  much  later  big-boll  sorts  from 
gin-run  seed.  The  effect  of  commercial  fertilizers  upon  the  early 
maturity  and  total  cotton  production  was  also  studied.  Three  stand- 
ard commercial  fertilizers  were  used  in  the  experiment:  (1)  A  com- 
plete fertilizer,  showing  by  analysis  8  per  cent  available  phosphoric 
acid,  2  per  cent  potash,  and  2  per  cent  nitrogen ;  (2)  a  compound  of 
acid  phosphate  and  potash  without  nitrogen,  the  analysis  of  which 
showed  10  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid  and  4  per  cent  potash ; 
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(8)  acid  phosphate  alone,  showing  by  analysis  14  per  cent  aTailable 
phosphoric  add. 

The  following  table  shows  the  treatment  given  and  tiie  yield  from 
the  several  plats,  together  with  the  increased  yield  from  the  use  of 
fertilizers  and  improved  seed,  as  compared  with  the  yield  of  cotton 
from  ordinary  gin  seed. 

Table  IIL— Treatment  of  and  remU»  from  plaU  on  hoUworm  experiment  farm  of  U,  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ardmore,  Ind,  T.,  1906, 


Plat 
No. 


Variety  of  cotton. 


FeitUlier,  and 

quantity  used 

peraoie. 


Date  of 
planting. 


I 
% 


II 
III 
IV 

V 
VII 

vm 

IX 
X 


King.... 

Rowden  . 
King...., 
Rowden. 


King 

Big  boll  (variety  un- 

Known). 
King 


Rowden  , 
.....do... 


C.  B.  0.,a  800 

pounds. 

...^do 

Unfertilised... 
R.  P.  C.,&  800 

pounds. 

...fTdo 

Unfertilised... 

R.  A.  P..0  800 

pounds. 
UnfertUised... 
R.  A.  P.,   800 

pounds. 


Apr.  28 

Apr.  29 
May    1 


May    2 
May    8 

May    4 

....do... 
May    5 


1,062.76 

1,006.75 
810.75 
887.60 

884.50 
870.00 

817.00 


749.78 


712.75 

688.75 
440.75 
467.60 

464.60 


•28.25  86.46 


20.91 
14.54 
15.42 

16.88 


8.46 


8.28 
8.28 


820.07 

17.46 
14.54 
12.19 

12.10 


547.00 


60.26 
879.75 


18.05 


1.99 
12.58 


2.86 


2.86 


16.99 


1.99 
9.68 


aC.  B.  O.— A  commercial  cotUm  boll  guano;  analysis— available  phosphoric  add,  8  per  cent; 
potash,  2  per  oent;  nitrogen,  2  per  cent. 

6R.  P.  C.— A  commercial  potash  compound;  analjrsis— iCyailable  phosphoric  add,  10  per  cent; 
potash,  4  per  cent. 

«R.  A.  P.—A  commercial  phosphoric  add;  analysis— ayailable  phoq>horio  add,  14  per  cent. 

Table  IV,  which  follows,  shows  the  comparative  earliness  of  fruit 
maturity  on  the  several  plats.  The  amount  of  seed  cotton  picked 
from  each  plat  during  each  month  is  followed  by  the  total  amount 
picked  from  said  plat  to  the  end  of  that  month. 

Table  IV. — Comparative  earliness  of  fruit  maturity  on  plate  on  hollu>orm  ewperi- 
ment  farm  of  V,  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ardmore,  Ind.  T,,  1905. 


Total  pounds  of  seed  cotton  picked. 

Plat 
No. 

During 
August. 

During 
Segtem. 

TO  Septem- 
ber 80. 

During 
October. 

To  Octo- 
ber 81. 

During 
Novem- 
ber. 

TO  No- 
vember 
80. 

During 
Decem- 
ber. 

To  De- 
cember 
81. 

I 

n 
m 

IV 

V 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

618 
668 
247 

0 
666 

0 
191 

0 

0 

1,086 
916 

1,858 
802 

1,127 
808 
786 

2,447 

MS 
1,888 

916 
1,928 

802 
1,818 

806 

786 

1,228 

678 
821 
821 
0 
1,829 
688 
665 

8,670 
2,211 
2,011 
1,787 
2,744 

802 
2.647 

836 
1,441 

661 

1,602 

962 

1,808 

274 

0 

0 

0 

886 

4,881 
?,718 
2,968 
8,040 

802 
2.647 

886 
2,277 

0 
800 

280 

810 

820 

1,178 

885 
722 

4.8a 

?489 
8,688 
1^721 
2,999 
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From  a  stady  of  the  table  seyeral  important  points  immediately 
present  themselTes.  The  decided  earliness  of  fruit  production  upon 
the  King  plats  is  very  noticeable.  During  August  all  of  the  King 
plats  had  opened  a  sufficient  number  of  bolls  to  be  picked  over,  while 
but  one  of  the  Bowden  plats  could  be  picked.  The  uniform  earli- 
ness of  the  fertilized  as  compared  with  the  unfertilized  plats  is  also 
noticeable ;  for  instance,  on  September  80  Plat  I — ^King  seed,  fertil- 
ized— ^had  produced  2,447  pounds  seed  cotton,  while  on  the  same  date 
Plat  III — King  seed,  imfertilized — had  produced  but  1,383  pounds. 
Comparing  results  from  the  use  of  the  three  different  fertilizers,  plats 
upon  which  the  complete  fertilizer  was  applied  excelled  both  in 
earliness  and  total  production.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in  pounds 
of  seed  cotton  was  1,048.26,  886,  and  883.87  upon  the  plats  fertilized 
with  complete  fertilizer,  potash  compound,  and  acid  phosphate,  re- 
spectively. The  contrast  in  earliness  and  total  yield  in  the  case  of 
Plat  VllI,  planted  with  unimproved  seed  and  unfertilized,  and  the 
various  other  plats  is  so  marked  as  to  need  no  special  mention. 

NXW  BOBTOH  FABK8. 

Twelve  plats  of  4  acres  each  were  used  in  the  experiment  con- 
ducted upon  the  plantation  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Eubank  during  1905.  The 
soil  upon  which  tiie  experimental  farm  was  located  consists  of  a  sandy 
loam,  with  a  red  clay  admixture. 

The  exceedingly  adverse  weather  conditions  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  greatly  handicapped  the  experiment,  and  resulted  in 
a  smaller  yield  than  was  anticipated ;  however,  all  circumstances  con- 
sidered, the  results  were  very  satisfactory. 

The  experiment  consisted  of  a  fertilizer  test  in  which  King, 
Bowden,  and  gin  seed  were  used.  The  best  results,  both  in  earliness 
and  total  production,  were  obtained  by  using  King  seed,  fertilized 
with  800  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  100  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate per  acre.  Almost  as  good  returns  were  secured  by  using  King 
seed  fertilized  with  100  pounds  per  acre  of  each  of  the  following: 
Acid  phosphate,  German  kainit,  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

During  the  past  season  Mr.  J.  N.  Glass  conducted  a  similar  experi- 
ment upon  his  plantation,  which  is  located  in  the  deep  sandy  land 
re^on  south  of  New  Boston.  Owing  to  the  comparative  freedom 
from  bollworm  injury  the  cultural  methods  employed  were  not  put 
to  a  severe  test,  hence  the  results  as  shown  by  the  total  yield  from 
plats  where  fertilizers  and  improved  seed  were  used  and  early  plant- 
ing and  thorough  cultivation  were  practiced  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
compared  with  the  yields  from  unfertilized  plats  planted  to  gin  seed 
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and  receiying  only  ordinary  care.  In  all  cases  there  was  a  ready 
response  to  the  application  of  complete  fertilizers,  both  in  earlinees 
and  increased  production. 

STTMTfARY  BEKABXS  OOHOBBNIHa  THB  USB  OF  VBBTIUZBRS. 

From  three  or  even  several  years  of  tests  with  fertilizers  the  writ- 
ers would  be  entirely  unwarranted  in  making  other  than  certain 
general  statements  regarding  their  use.  The  decided  variability  in 
the  soil  constituents,  even  upon  the  same  character  of  land,  and  the 
variation  in  weather  conditions  during  different  seasons  render 
specific  reconmiendations  inadvisable. 

Many  of  the  Texas  soils  have  been  found  to  be  benefited  by  phos- 
phoric acid.  As  the  chief  object  of  these  experiments  has  been  to 
increase  early  fruit  production,  and  as  acid  phosphate  influences  and 
hastens  fruiting,  the  general  plan  has  been  to  supply  an  abundance 
of  this  element  along  with  the  other  elements  in  which  the  various 
soils  are  supposed  to  be  deficient. 

The  question  is  still  open  as  to  whether  the  general  use  of  fertilizers 
upon  the  rich  bottom  lands  and  strong,  black  waxy  lands  of  northern 
Texas  will  prove  of  value.  However,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  application  of  fertilizing  elements  to  many  of  the  soils  of 
northern  Texas  and  Indian  Territory  will  increase  the  earliness  and 
prolificacy  of  cotton.  The  experiments  at  Ardmore,  Ind.  T.,  and 
New  Boston,  Tex.,  indicate  that  the  use  of  complete  fertilizers  with 
a  large  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  will  give  best  results  upon  the 
sandy  loam  soils  of  those  types.  Experiments  conducted  upon  the 
gray  or  mixed  soils,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plats  on  the  farms  of 
Mr.  C.  E.  Keithly  at  Wolfe  City,  Tex.,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Kanady  at 
Denton,  Tex.,  indicate  that  soils  of  this  type  respond  freely  to  the 
application  of  acid  phosphate.  The  addition  of  a  small  percentage 
of  potash  to  an  acid  phosphate  fertilizer  seems  also  to  give  beneficial 
results.  In  general,  fertilizers  containing  large  percentages  of 
nitrogen  should  be  avoided,  as  they  tend  to  produce  a  large  and 
succulent  growth  of  stalk  and  foliage  which  favors  bollworm  as  well 
as  boUweevil  depredations.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  fix)m 
the  use  of  fertilizers  it  is  necessary  that  the  soil  be  kept  in  good 
physical  condition. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  data  obtained  during  the  investigations 
of  the  past  three  years  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  experimentation  on  the 
part  of  planters  in  various  localities  to  determine  which  of  the  three 
principal  elements  of  plant  food — ^namely,  phosphoric  add,  pota^ 
and  nitrogen — and  what  proportions  and  amounts  of  each,  wiU  give 
the  best  results  on  their  respective  soils. 
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nrJUBT  TO  FOLD  OOBV. 

The  close  relation  between  the  depredations  of  the  bollworm  upon 
com  and  cotton  has  necessitated  a  careful  study  of  the  insect  in  the 
former  as  well  as  in  the  latter  crop.  The  characteristic  injury  to  com 
has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  Although  bollworm 
injury  to  cotton  greatly  eclipses  that  to  com,  the  loss  occasioned  by 
its  presence  each  year  in  probably  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  com 
ears  and  by  the  additional  damage  resulting  from  ferments,  molds, 
and  rain  admitted  through  the  exit  holes  of  the  larvae  is  considerable. 

Injury  to  young  com  by  the  first  brood  of  boUworms  is  seldom 
serious.  A  notable  exception,  however,  is  presented  in  the  case  of 
extremely  severe  injury  inflicted  upon  young  com  by  this  brood  at 
Victoria,  Tex.,  during  the  spring  of  1905.  Mr.  W.  W.  Yothers,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  investigated  this  outbreak  quite  thor- 
oughly during  the  latter  part  of  May.  It  was  found  that  severe 
injury  had  been  inflicted  over  quite  an  extended  area,  necessitating 
the  replanting  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  corn  acreage  to  June 
com  or  cotton.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Yothers  and  others  that  the 
total  yield  in  the  vicinity  of  Victoria  would  be  reduced  fully  40  per 
cent  on  account  of  bollworm  injury.  Severe  injury  to  com  was  re- 
ported also  in  Shackleford  County,  Tex.,  but  its  extent  was  not 
definitely  ascertained. 

In  1905  numerous  observations  in  northern  Texas  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory showed  the  number  of  eggs  and  larvae  to  be  comparatively  few 
upon  com  until  about  July  1.  After  this  date,  however,  from  90  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  com  ears  were  found  to  be  infested.  No  serious 
injury  to  com  was  reported  in  1906,  but  observations  showed  that 
practically  complete  infestation  of  corn  ears  was  attained  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

The  chief  means  of  reducing  bollworm  injury  to  com  is  by  thor- 
oughly breaking,  during  the  fall  and  winter,  all  land  likely  to  contain 
hibernating  pupae,  a  procedure  which  the  writers  have  stated  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  cultural  system  in  reducing  bollworm  injury  to 
cotton.  The  practice  of  having  children  and  plow  hands  destroy 
all  larvae  noticed  in  the  buds  of  young  corn  plants  is  commendable. 

BEST7LTS  OF  POISON  EXPEBTBCENTS. 

During  1904  poison  experiments  were  conducted  at  Ladonia,  Paris, 
and  Cooper,  Tex.  At  Ladonia  and  Paris  the  experiments  were  con- 
ducted directly  by  the  writers,  while  at  Cooper  the  work  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Robertson,  of  that  place.  The  dusting  method  was 
used  exclusively.  The  Paris  green  was  mixed  with  fine,  air-slaked 
lime  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of  Paris  green  to  4  pounds  of  lime,  and  the 
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mixture  applied  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  per  acre.  The  general  plan 
adopted  in  all  the  poison  experiments  was  to  select  two  areas  of  from 
3  to  10  acres  each  upon  which  the  cotton  was  as  uniform  as  possible, 
then  to  apply  poison  to  one,  leaving  the  other  as  a  check. 

At  Ladonia  and  Paris  24  acres  were  poisoned,  an  equal  acreage 
being  left  unpoisoned  as  a  check.  A  hand  blower,  mounted  on  a 
wagon  with  wheels  sufficiently  far  apart  to  include  between  them  two 
cotton  rows,  was  used  in  these  experiments,  while  at  Cooper  a  geared 
blower  was  employed.  Desirable  results  have  attended  the  applica- 
tion of  poison  in  practically  every  instance.  The  unfavorable  results 
shown  in  a  few  cases  were  attributable  to  unevenness  of  stand  or  to 
a  too  late  application  of  the  poison. 

The  results  of  the  poison  experiments  at  Cooper  are  given  below : 

Tablb  v.— 12e*u2te  of  experiment  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  AgricuUwre  in  poi$omng 
the  boUworm,  at  Cooper,  Tex, 


On  plantation  of— 


S.Robertson  ... 
T. C  Hunter... 
Fred  Johnson .. 

N.  P.  Robertson 


a 


Aug,  15 
Ang.  9 
Ang.  11 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  18 


Acrei, 

n 

51 
5 

54 


} 


i 
I 


i 

< 


JLcm* 
5 


I 
I 

'a 


Lbt, 
2,606 
6,825 
8,954 

5,922 


& 


?^ 


Lb$, 
1,808 
5,760 
8,616 

8,609 


n 


8& 

III 


Urn. 
246.5 
100.0 
8L6 

420.0 


1:S 

O.s0 

2.65 
18.66 


80.  a 
0.61 
0.61 

1.22 


H 


80.60 
0.60 
a60 

1.20 


1 


I 


$6. 78 
2.04 
1.44 

11.24 


The  above  figures  show  a  weighted  net  gain  of  $5.21  per  acre  upon 
the  four  poisoned. areas,  as  compared  with  similar  adjoining  areas 
which  were  not  poisoned. 

The  marked  gain  upon  the  plat  receiving  two  applications  was 
probably  not  due  so  much  to  its  having  received  two  applications 
as  to  the  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  attending  the  poisoning. 
The  two  fields  showing  the  greatest  gain  per  acre  were  smooth,  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  easy  manipulation  of  the  large  machine  over  the 
entire  area,  while  the  others  were  more  or  less  rough;  the  wind 
was  also  favorable  when  the  former  fields  were  treated.  A  slight 
shower  preceded  the  second  application  upon  the  area  on  Mr.  N.  P. 
Robertson's  farm,  thus  causing  the  poison  to  adhere  well  to  the 
plants. 

During  1905,  at  Quinlan,  Tex.,  about  50  acres  were  used  in  poison 
experiments.  In  general,  the  results  of  these  experiments  were  satis- 
factory.   Apparently  no  advantage  was  gained  by  making  a  second 
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application  between  August  17  and  20,  the  first  having  been  made 
between  August  1  and  5. 

On  August  24  counts  were  made  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
injury  to  cotton  on  the  poisoned  and  unpoisoned  areas  on  the  farms 
of  Messrs.  W.  A.  Wallace  and  W.  Higden.  Ten  typical  plants  were 
chosen  in  each  of  the  poisoned  and  unpoisoned  areas,  and  all  fruit 
upon  the  plants  and  ground  beneath  them  carefully  examined.  On 
Mr.  Wallace's  farm  the  plants  on  the  impoisoned  plat  showed  that 
over  16  per  cent  of  the  entire  fruit  was  injured,  while  only  10  per  cent 
of  fruit  on  plants  on  the  poisoned  plat  showed  injury.  On  Mr. 
Higden's  farm  15  per  cent  of  the  fruit  of  the  plants  on  the  unpoi- 
soned plat  was  found  to  be  injured,  while  but  9  per  cent  was  injured 
on  the  poisoned  plat. 

TRAP  CnEtOP  BZPEBIMENT8. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  use  of  June 
com  as  a  trap  crop  will  come  from  its  general  planting  throughout 
a  neighborhood,  an  endeavor  was  made  during  the  spring  of  1905  to 
arouse  general  interest  in  the  trap-crop  system  among  the  farmers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Clarksville,  Tex.  Nearly  every  season  boUworms 
are  more  or  less  destructive  in  this  locality,  hence  it  was  deemed  a 
desirable  place  for  a  test  of  this  kind. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  each  of  several  planters  just  north 
of  Clarksville  to  plant  from  3  to  6  acres  of  June  com  and  cowpeas. 
The  total  area  thus  arranged  for  in  the  experiment  was  about  50  acres. 

Unfortunately  the  abnormally  heavy  rains  during  June  and  early 
July  rendered  cultivation  of  the  com  impossible.  In  several  in- 
stances the  crop  was  entirely  killed  out  by  the  excessive  rains  and 
weed  growth. 

There  is  no  way  of  measuring  the  value  of  a  trap  crop  in  pounds 
of  seed  cotton,  as  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  a  check  plat  of  cotton 
where  conditions  are  identical  without  having  the  plats  adjacent,  and 
in  this  case  equal  protection  is  afforded  both  of  the  cotton  areas. 
Although  the  experiment  was  greatly  handicapped  by  the  above-men- 
tioned weather  conditions,  numerous  observations  during  August 
and  September  showed  that  the  adjacent  cotton  was  being  protected 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  deposition  of  a  large  nimiber  of  boll- 
worm  eggs  on  the  trap  com. 

At  Quinlan,  Tex.,  about  30  acres  were  utilized  in  a  similar  experi- 
ment, with  apparently  good  results.  In  some  instances,  in  addition 
to  tiie  protection  afforded  the  adjacent  cotton,  a  large  yield  of  corn 
was  obtained  from  the  trap  areas. 
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IjOOAL  BXTSBlONATIOir. 


Many  insects  increase  with  amazing  rapidity  from  the  compara- 
tively few  individuals  which  pass  the  winter  successfully  to  the 
countless  thousands  at  the  close  of  summer.  The  bollworm  offers  a 
good  example  of  this,  although  the  increase  in  its  case  is  not  so  strik- 
ing as  with  some  other  insects. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Messrs.  Quaintance  and  Brues,  from 
observations  made  during  1904,  that  in  the  third  generation  the 
larvae  resulting  from  one  female  emerging  the  previous  spring  would 
number  21,176 ;  or  one  larva  of  the  first  generation  will  give  rise  to 
683  descendants  in  August — ^a  suflScient  number  to  completely  rain  78 
large  cotton  plants.  In  making  these  calculations  due  alloi^vance 
was  made  for  destruction  in  the  different  stages  by  various  natural 
agencies.  From  these  figures  the  importance  of  destroying  the 
larvae  of  the  early  generations  is  very  apparent. 

Experiments  conducted  at  Quinlan,  Tex.,  and  Atoka,  Ind.  T.,  dur- 
ing 1905  indicate  that  in  isolated  localities  almost  complete  freedom 
from  bollworms  in  cotton  may  be  secured  by  destroying  the  larvsB 
of  the  first  and  second  generations  in  all  adjacent  cornfields. 

Various  mechanical  devices  have  been  suggested  for  use  in  de- 
stroying larvae  in  com  ears.  The  writers  have  given  the  subject 
some  attention,  but  have  been  unable  to  devise  any  satisfactory  scheme 
for  killing  the  larvae  without  opening  the  ears  by  hand.  Whoi 
mechanical  devices  are  used  the  ears  are  often  greatly  damaged  and 
in  many  instances  the  larvae  escape. 

In  the  experiments  conducted  very  few  larvae  of  the  first  generation 
were  seen  in  the  young  com,  and  the  fields  were  not  carefully  gone 
over  at  that  time;  however,  nearly  every  ear  was  infested  by  the 
second  brood,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  In  case  of  the 
Mineola  record,  ears  upon  which  eggs  were  deposited  were  not 
included  in  the  number  of  those  infested.  Had  these  been  included 
with  the  nimiber  of  infested  ears,  as  should  have  been  done,  the 
infestation  would  have  reached  about  92  per  cent. 

Table  VI. — Bolltoorm  larvce  in  com  and  coat  of  extermination. 


LooaUtj. 


Quinlan,  Tex 
Atoka.  Ind.  T 
Mineola,  Tex 


Date  of  ex- 
termlnatioo. 


Joly  SMM5 
July  29,1906 
July  ^mt 


Total  ean 


8,05 
8,270 
14,748 


Percentage 
of  eazB  in- 
fested. 


Totallarvg 
deatiojred. 


M.1 
94.4 


8,708 
10^  AM 
11,000 


Cost  per 
iCTeof  ex- 
tanntnar- 


8i4D 
1.30 


At  Quinlan  the  larvae  were  extracted  from  the  ears  on  about  3 
acres  of  com  and  at  Atoka  from  about  2^  acres.    About  7}  aciw  of 
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com  were  thus  treated  at  Mineola.  The  stand,  however,  was  poor, 
and  therefore  the  number  of  ears  per  acre  was  comparatively  small. 
In  these  experiments  each  ear  was  opened  sufficiently  at  the  tip  to 
admit  of  the  destruction  of  all  larvce  with  the  fingers.  The  cost  of 
the  work  was  increased  about  one-third  on  account  of  the  making  of 
a  complete  record  of  the  number  of  eggs  upon  the  fresh  silks  and 
the  number  and  approximate  size  of  all  larvae. 

For  several  reasons  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  practice  of  destroy- 
ing larvse  of  the  early  generations  in  com,  however  important,  will 
never  be  generally  adopted.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  concerted  action  in  work  of  this  kind,  where  immediate  results 
can  not  be  seen.  The  question  of  securing  efficient  labor  at  the  time 
the  work  should  be  done,  though  difficult,  would  be  no  more  so  than 
that  of  finding  time  to  go  over  large  areas  of  com.  The  practice  of 
opening  the  com  ears  might  also  be  objectionable  in  some  cases,  as  it 
would  increase  the  danger  of  loss  from  decay  and  mildew  during 
rainy  seasons.  The  husks  should  be  closed  after  removing  the 
larvae,  so  as  to  protect  the  ears  from  injury  by  birds. 

At  present  it  seems  that  the  plan  of  extermination  can  only  be 
profitably  adopted  in  isolated  localities  and  where  the  com  acreage 
is  small  as  compared  with  the  acreage  of  cotton  thus  protected. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  moths  fly  freely,  entire  protection  to  cot- 
ton can  not  be  insured  even  though  all  larvae  are  destroyed  in  adjoin- 
ing cornfields — if  there  are  such  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
However,  where  some  barrier  exists,  such  as  timber  or  a  large  field  of 
grain — the  former  especially — between  neighboring  cornfields  and  the 
area  for  which  protection  is  being  sought,  there  is  little  danger  that 
moths  will  find  their  way  in  numbers  to  the  cotton. 

THE  HOSE  IMPORTANT  ZTATirBAL  FACTORS  IN  BOLLWOBM 

CONTBOL. 

The  feeding  habits  of  the  boUworm  larvae  afford  them  much  pro- 
tection from  various  natural  enemies.  The  mortality  from  these 
sources  is  therefore  much  greater  in  the  egg  stage  than  during  any 
other  period  of  development.  Nimierous  parasitic  and  predaceous 
insects  destroy  a  great  many  eggs  and  this  is  especially  true  where  the 
eggs  are  concentrated  upon  certain  plants,  as  in  the  case  of  com  used 
as  a  trap  crop.  A  tiny  parasite,  scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  is 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  from  20  to  80  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
laid  upon  com,  as  well  as  a  large  percentage  of  those  upon  cotton. 
Numerous  insects  feed  largely  upon  bollworm  eggs  and  small  larvae; 
the  larvae  of  several  ladybirds  and  small  larvae  known  as  aphis  lions 
are  among  those  most  beneficial  in  this  respect 
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The  larger  boUworm  larvae  are  preyed  upon  by  several  insects, 
among  the  more  important  of  which  are  several  species  of  wasps 
and  ground  beetles.  The  value  of  the  common  black  and  red  wasps 
which  so  frequently  build  nests  in  trees  and  outhouses  near  cotton 
fields  is  unquestionable.  At  Paris,  Tex.,  during  1905,  a  nest  of  the 
former  species,  located  in  an  old  cotton  house  with  several  cotton 
fields  near  by,  was  carefully  observed  for  two  hours.  The  nest  con- 
sisted of  about  800  cells,  with  about  280  adults  present  at  one  time. 
During  the  period  of  examination  168  wasps  entered  with  food  for 
their  larvae  and  for  other  adults.  In  118  instances  the  food  brought  in 
was  recognized  as  being  boUworm  larvae.  Probably  the  majority  of 
the  other  50  wasps  carried  bollworms,  but  identification  was  impos- 
sible, because  the  larvae  were  so  badly  mangled. 

Several  large  robber  flies,  so  often  seen  in  cotton  fields,  and  a  few 
species  of  spiders,  have  been  known  to  capture  bollworm  moths. 
The  common  toad  also  is  beneficial,  for  in  several  instances  the 
writers  and  others  have  found  numerous  bollworm  larvae  in  its 
stomach. 

There  are  published  few  records  of  birds  feeding  upon  bollworms, 
yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  bollworm  larvae  and  adults 
are  destroyed  by  many  species.  Domestic  fowls  are  undoubtedly 
valuable  in  reducing  the  number*  of  bollworms  on  cotton  located 
near  houses  and  bams.  Several  instances  have  come  under  the 
writers'  observation  in  which  cotton  adjacent  to  bams  where  chickens, 
turkeys,  and  guineas  were  kept  was  practically  free  from  bollworms, 
while  at  some  distance  out  in  the  fields  the  injury  was  quite  severe. 

One  of  the  most  important  checks  upon  bollworm  increase  is 
the  cannibalistic  habit  of  the  larvae  themselves.  After  the  larvae  have 
attained  considerable  size  they  are  ever  ready  to  engage  in  battle 
with  their  fellows  whenever  they  chance  to  meet.  When  two  larvae 
are  of  unequal  size  the  smaller  is  usually  killed  and  devoured  by  its 
fellow,  but  if  their  size  is  about  the  same,  both  larvae  often  die  as  a 
result  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  each  other.  This  factor  is  of  greatest 
importance  in  com,  for  if  all  of  the  larvae  hatching  in  the  silks  of  an 
ear  should  attain  full  growth  nearly  every  ear  would  be  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  reduction  in  bollworm  numbers  in  ears  of  com,  due 
mainly  to  this  cause,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures:  During 
August,  1905,  10  ears  of  com  were  examined  just  after  the  silks 
began  dying,  and  198  larvae  in  all  stages  of  development  were  found. 
This  gives  an  average  of  20  larvae  per  ear,  most  of  which  were  small, 
or  about  10  times  the  number  which  would  ultimately  reach  ma- 
turity. Cannibalism  is  a  less  important  factor  among  larvae  on  cot- 
ton, as  in  that  case  the  larvae  are  more  generally  distributed  over  the 
plants  and  therefore  meet  less  frequently. 
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A  certain  bacterial  disease  is  worthy  of  note  as  an  important  natu- 
ral factor  in  bollworm  control.  As  a  rule  the  disease  develops  among 
the  larger  larvae  and  a  larger  percentage  of  larvae  usually  die  in  com 
ears  than  upon  cotton;  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  more 
moisture  is  present  in  the  com  ears  than  in  the  small  fruit  of  cotton 
where  the  larvae  feed.  From  2  to  50  per  cent  of  larvae  taken  on  com 
and  cotton  and  kept  in  the  laboratcnry  have  been  found  to  die  of  this 
disease.  Examination  of  several  thousand  ears  of  com  during  July 
showed  that  from  1  to  5  per  cent  of  the  larvae  found  therein  had  suc- 
cumbed to  this  disease. 

BECOMXEHDATIOHa 

The  investigations  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  during 
the  past  three  years  show  that  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  several 
means  of  control  herein  described  losses  from  the  bollworm  may  be 
largely  prevented,  even  during  years  of  severe  injury. 

The  fact  that  bollworms  do  not  become  numerous  in  cotton  until 
the  hardening  of  the  early  com  about  August  1  is  the  basis  for  the 
recommendation  of  certain  cultural  methods  not  only  advantageous 
in  the  presence  of  the  bollworm  and  boll  weevil,  but  desirable  prac- 
tices in  cotton  growing  regardless  of  insect  enemies.  These  methods 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Thorough  plowing  of  the  land  during  the  fall  and  winter. 
This  operation  is  not  only  the  means  of  destroying  many  bollworm 
pupae,  but  is  of  importance  from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  in  ex- 
posing the  soil  to  the  actions  of  rain  and  frost,  thus  helping  to 
break  up  its  constituents  and  render  them  more  readily  dissolved  and 
consequently  available  for  plant  food.  Fall  plowing  is  also  a  requi- 
site for  early  planting. 

(2)  The  use  of  early  fruiting  varieties  of  cotton. 

(3)  The  use  of  fertilizers  to  hasten  and  increase  fruit  production* 

(4)  Planting  the  crop  as  early  in  the  spring  as  practicable. 

(5)  Early  and  frequent  chopping  and  cultivations. 

Along  with  the  improved  farm  practices  above  outlined,  the  cotton 
crop  may  be  materially  protected  by  the  use  of  com  and  cowpeas  as  a 
trap  crop  (as  described  on  pages  18-19).  That  the  greatest  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  trap  crop  system  it  is  urged  that 
each  farmer  in  a  neighborhood  plant  at  least  a  few  acres  of  June  com 
and  cowpeas  about  the  1st  of  June. 

The  use  of  arsenical  poisons  upon  the  cotton  will  be  found  of  value 
in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  bollworm  attack.  Paris  green  is 
reconunended  at  the  rate  of  about  3  pounds  per  acre,  applied  in  the 
dust  form,  either  pure  or  diluted  with  lime  or  flour.    Application  by 
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either  the  bag  and  pole  method  or  by  geared  machinery  is  satisfactory. 
The  work  should  be  done  when  the  plants  are  moist  with  dew  or  after 
a  light  shower.  Two  applications,  when  not  followed  immediately 
by  rains,  should  be  sufficient;  the  first  should  be  made  when  the 
eggs  begin  to  hatch  in  numbers,  usually  between  July  25  and  August 
6;  this  may  be  followed  by  a  second  in  about  one  week.  If  rains 
follow  the  applications,  these  should  be  repeated  immediately. 

Destruction  of  the  early  generations  of  bollworm  larvee  in  com 
seems  impracticable,  except  in  certain  cases  of  isolated  areas  and 
where  the  acreage  of  com  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  cotton. 

Owing  to  the  great  value  of  wasps  in  destroying  bollworm  larva 
throughout  the  season  a  protest  should  be  made  against  the  common 
practice  of  destroying  their  nests.  Where  domestic  fowls  are  reared 
these  should  be  encouraged  to  feed  as  much  as  possible  in  adjoining 
cotton. 

For  practical  as  well  as  other  reasons  wild  birds  should  be  protected 
and  encouraged  in  their  visits  to  cotton  fields. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Department  or  Agriculture, 

Bureau  or  Plant  Industry, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  28,  1907. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  and  to  recommend  for 
publication  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin,  the  accompanying  manuscript, 
entitled   "  Evaporation   of   Apples,"   by   H.    P.    Gould,   Assistant 
Pomologist. 

While  the  recent  tendency  in  the  apple  industry  has  apparently 
been  to  centralize  fruit  evaporation  into  distinct  commercial  estab- 
lishments having  considerable  capacity  and  requiring  capital  to 
construct  and  equip,  there  still  remain  large  regions  in  which  there 
is  a  considerable  surplus  of  fruit  that  is  unsuitable  for  packing  and 
shipping  in  almost  every  crop  year.  In  these  sections  and  in  the 
less  accessible  commercial  fruit  regions  there  is  need  of  stimulation 
of  effort  to  utilize  the  lower  and  less  desirable  grades  of  apples  in 
such  ways  as  will  at  the  same  time  yield  a  fair  return  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  remove  them  from  competition  with  the  better  grades  in 
the  market.  Encouragement  of  evaporating,  canning,  cider  mak- 
ing, and  other  methods  of  utilization  therefore  appears  desirable, 
and  of  these  evaporating  is  the  one  that  is  most  applicable  at  present 
to  a  wide  range  of  conditions,  and  therefore  of  most  importance  to 
the  average  farmer. 

Respectfully,  B.  T.  Galloway, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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EVAPORATION  OF  APPLES. 


iXTBOsnonov. 

The  utilization  of  the  poorer  grades  of  fruit  is  frequently  an  im- 
portant matter  to  the  grower.  That  portion  of  a  crop  which  is  of 
too  low  grade  to  market  in  the  ordinary  way  can  often  be  made  to 
pay  a  large  part,  at  least,  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  orchard 
or  fruit  plantation  if  it  is  converted  into  some  other  form  or  han- 
dled in  some  way  other  than  that  practiced  with  the  better  grades.  In 
some  of  the  apple-growing  districts  the  evaporating  industry  has 
kept  pace  with  the  planting  of  orchards  and  has  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  utilization  of  the  fruit  which  is  unfit  or  would 
prove  unprofitable  for  marketing  in  the  fresh  state.  In  some  of 
the  older  apple-growing  sections,  such  as  western  New  York,  the 
number  of  evaporators  in  use  is  very  large,  and  for  many  years  the 
industry  has  been  well  established.  Its  present  state  of  development, 
however,  has  been  a  matter  of  gradual  evolution.  During  its  course 
methods  have  changed  more  or  less,  appliances  have  been  perfected, 
and  marked  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  evaporators 
themselves  has  been  accomplished. 

The  data  presented  in  the  followmg  pages  have  been  secured  in 
visiting  a  large  number  of  evapcurators  where  the  methods,  appli- 
ances, convenienoes,  eta,  have  been  studied  and  the  operators  inter- 
viewed. The  information  relating  to  packing  and  handling  the 
product  has  come  largely  through  the  courtesy  of  dealers  in  evapo- 
rated apples.    Acknowledgment  is  gladly  made  of  this  assistance. 

Many  evaporators  are  located  in  villages,  at  railroad  stations,  and 
at  other  central  points;  a  considerable  number,  however,  are  erected 
in  close  proximity  to  or  in  conjunction  with  apple  orchards,  being 
owned  and  operated  by  the  fruit  growers  themselves,  each  plant  being 
intended  only  for  ''  working  up  "  the  fruit  not  otherwise  marketed 
from  a  sin^e  orchard.  The  evaporators  located  in  towns  or  villages 
are  usually  operated  by  men  who  make  a  business  of  evaporating 
fruit,  and  the  apples  handled  in  them  are  bought  wherever  they  can 
be  obtained  to  best  advantage.  These  are  generally  of  much  larger 
cmpmdty  than  the  ones  at  the  orchards,  and  the  type  of  constnid;ion 
and  the  character  and  number  of  convenienoes  correspond. 
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The  average  weight  of  ripe  winter  apples  of  mixed  varieties  is 
about  50  ponnds  to  the  bushel.  In  evaporating  them  about  40  pounds 
of  water  per  bushel,  or  approadmately  5  gall<ms,  passes  off  in  the  form 
of  vapor.  The  evaporating  of  apples  may  be  said,  in  brief,  to  consist 
of  driving  off  as  rapidly  as  pof^sible,  by  means  of  artificial  heat, 
enough  of  their  moisture  to  prevent  deterioration  through  decay  or 
other  natural  processes  whidi  occur  in  fresh  fruit  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  a  desirable  texture  and  flavor. 

Buildings  formerly  used  for  other  purposes  are  frequently  con- 
verted into  evaporators.  An  old  dwelling  house,  a  blacksmith  shop, 
a  cheese  factory,  and  even  a  schoolhouse  and  a  church  are  examples. 
Others  are  built  substantially  of  brick  or  stone,  thus  reducing  the 
risk  from  fire,  which  is  an  important  consideration. 

A  large  quantity  of  fruit,  in  the  aggregate,  is  still  dried  by  prim- 
itive methods.  In  rural  communities,  especially  where  the  "  home 
orchard  '*  represents  the  extent  of  fruit  growing,  one  often  sees  during 
the  autumn  a  flat-topped  rock,  the  roof  of  some  low,  easily  accessible 
shed,  or  other  flat  surface  on  which  have  been  spread  apples,  sliced 
or  quartered,  for  drying  in  the  sun.  In  some  sections  "  strings  "  of 
quartered  apples  hanging  by  a  doorway  to  dry,  or  behind  a  kitchen 
stove,  are  still  familiar  sights. 

While  much  of  this  sun-dried  fruit  is  intended  for  home  use,  large 
quantities  of  it  are  marketed,  and  it  is  also  exported  to  some  extent. 
This  fruit  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "  dried  apples,**  in  distinction 
from  that  handled  in  evaporators,  which  is  known  as  ^'evaporated 
apples.'* 

TTPE8  OF  EyAP0KAT0S8.<> 

Many  types  of  evaporators  are  now  in  use,  though  in  a  general 
classification  they  may  be  grouped,  for  convenience,  under  a  few 
heads.    The  more  important  of  these  are: 

1.  Cook-stove  evaporators. 

2.  Portable  outdoor  evaporatora 
8.  Kiln  evaporators. 

4.  Tower  evaporators. 
6.  Miscellaneous  types. 
It  is  well  to  emphasize,  at  this  point,  the  faoft  that  the  descripti<Mis 
which  follow  are  representative  of  types  only  and  that  the  details 

a  The  first  three  types  of  eyaporators  to  be  described  are  better  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  average  fruit  grower  than  are  the  last  two  mentioned.  Th# 
latter  are  more  complicated  in  construction  and  would  ordinarily  be  used  only 
in  cases  where  the  extent  of  the  business  and  the  inveetment  Involyed  require 
more  detailed  information  than  it  is  possible  to  give  in  the  scope  of  this  bullethii. 
Certain  other  types  of  evaporators  and  another  phase  of  the  evaporatiog  in- 
dustry are  considered  in  Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  213. 
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of  construction  and  arrangement  admit  of  endless  modification.  For 
the  most  satisfactory  results,  however,  in  all  types,  thorough  ventila- 
tion is  essential  to  insure  a  good  circulation  of  heated  currents  of  air. 

COOK-STOVE  EVAFOBATOB8. 

Some  of  the  cook-stove  evaporators  are  small  box-like  structures, 
usually  made  of  sheet  iron  or  galvanized  iron,  of  such  a  size  that  they 
can  be  placed  on  top  of  an  ordinary  cook  stove.  They  are  arranged 
for  holding  a  series  of  small  trays,  on  which  the  fruit  is  placed  after 
it  has  been  prepared  for  drying.  Various  sizes  are  in  use,  from  one 
covering  only  a  portion  of  the  top  of  a  common  kitchen  stove  and 
having  a  capacity  of  only  a  bushel  or  so  a  day,  to  those  requiring  the 
entire  top  of  a  stove  on  which  to  operate  it. 

Another  style  consists  of  a  water-tight  rectangular  box  of  tin, 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  which  the  fruit  is  spread.    The  heat  is 
supplied  by  boiling  water,  with  which  the  evaporator  is  filled,  the 
temperature     being 
maintained  by  plac- 
ing one  end  of  the 
evaporator    on    top 
of   a    stove.    There 
are     various    other 
styles  of  this  type. 

POBTABLB  OUT- 
DOOB  BVAPO- 
BATOBS. 

Portable  evapo- 
rators are  especially 
convenient  when  it 
is  desired  to  dry 
only  a  few  bushels 
of  fruit  at  any  one 
time.  The  usual 
sizes  have  a  capac- 
ity of  5  to  10  bush- 
els a    day,  and  even  fig.  l.— a  amaU  portable  evaporator  constructed  of  wood. 

more  in  some  cases, 

although  the  quantity  will  of  course  vary  with  the  attention  given 
to  them.  As  they  are  complete  in  themselves  and  are  not  too  heavy 
to  be  readily  moved,  they  may  be  placed  wherever  convenience  from 
time  to  time  dictates. 

Figure  1  shows  an  evaporator  of  this  type  which  is  constructed 
entirely  of  wood,  except  the  parts  in  direct  contact  with  the  heater. 
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There  is  space  for  ten  trays  for  holding  fruit,  similar  to  the  one  in 
the  illustration,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  2^  by  3  feet.  Each  tray 
holds  about  one-half  bushel  of  fruit  Modifications  of  such  an 
equipment  to  suit  individual  needs  and  conveniences  readily  suggest 
themselves. 

There  are  several  other  styles  of  this  type  obtainable  from  manufac- 
turers which  are  made  of  sheet  iron,  usually  galvanized.  As  no  wood 
enters  into  their  construction,  danger  from  fire  is  eliminated.  One 
of  these  styles  is  provided  with  a  heat  deflector  and  so  constructed 
that  hot  currents  of  air  pass  over  the  fruit  as  well  as  up  through  it, 
the  claim  being  made  that  this  movement  of  air  induces  a  more  rapid 
drying  of  the  fruit  tiian  in  ordinary  methods  of  construction. 

KLLN  EVAPOBATOBS. 

Of  the  types  having  sufficient  capacity  for  handling  apples  from 

large  conunercial 
orchards,  the  kiln 
evaporator  is  by 
far  the  most  im- 
portant. 

While  the  prin- 
ciples of  construc- 
tion of  the  differ- 
ent evaporators  of 
this  type  are  simi- 
lar in  all  cases,  the 
details  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the 
appliances  are  end- 

Fio.  2.— Exterior  of  a  oonvenlently  arranged  two-kiln  evaporator.  J 

The  arrange- 
ment  of  a  very  complete  evaporator,  from  a  mechanical  standpoint, 
is  shown  in  figures  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  The  general  features  of  the 
exterior  are  shown  in  figure  2.  The  building  is  two  stories  high. 
The  floor  plans  suggested  by  figures  3  and  4  are  in  a  measure  an 
adaptation  of  the  arrangement  of  this  evaporator.  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  building,  which  contains  the  floors  where  the  fruit  is 
prepared  for  drying,  is  20  by  40  feet.  The  wings  on  either  side, 
which  contain  the  kilns  where  the  fruit  is  dried,  are  each  20  feet 
square.  At  the  front  of  the  building  shown  in  figure  2  can  be  seen 
an  elevator  by  which  the  apples  are  carried  to  the  second  floor  and 
dumped  into  a  large  bin  (fig.  4,  JT).  This  elevator  is  an  endless 
sprocket  chain  provided  with  lugs  similar  to  the  one  which  can  be 
seen  at  the  right  in  figure  5.    The  bin  (fig.  4,  ^)  is  directly  over  the  * 
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the  paring  table  (G)  in  figure  3.  From  this  bin  the  apples  drop 
down  the  conveyors  (to  be  seen  in  fig.  5)  to  the  paring  table  on  the 
first  floor.  As  will  be  observed,  one  of  these  conveyors  is  provided  for 
each  paring  machine.  At  the  base  of  each  there  is  attached  a  small 
box  into  which  the  fruit  settles,  where  it  can  be  readily  reached  by 
those  who  operate  the  parers. 

As  the  apples  are  pared,  the  peelings  drop  into  a  carrier  which 
runs  under  the  table,  passing  directly  beneath  the  machines,  and 
which  takes  them  to  the  elevator  shown  in  figure  5  at  the  right,  and 
by  this  they  are  raised  to  the  second  floor,  where  they  are  put  by 
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Fla.  8.— VUst-lloor  plan  of  the  eyaporator  illtistrated  in  flgore  2,  showing  the  position  of  the  principal 

articles  of  equipment 

hand  into  the  bin  shown  in  figure  4,  N.    Here  they  remain  until  they 
are  placed  on  the  kiln  floor  to  dry. 

The  pared  apples  drop  to  the  paring  table  when  they  are  forced 
off  the  machines.  They  are  then  trimmed  (an  operation  to  be 
described  later),  dropped  into  a  carrier  which  runs  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  one  which  receives  the  peelings,  taken  to  the 
elevator  at  the  remote  end  of  the  paring  table,  by  which  they  are 
raised  to  the  bleacher  (figure  4,  Z)  on  the  second  floor.  They  are 
delivered  from  the  bleacher  to  tibe  slicer,  shown  in  figure  4,  M^  and 
are  then  spread  on  the  kiln  floors  (0,  O).  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
with  this  arrangement  the  fruit  passes  from  one  operation  to  another 
with  a  minimum  of  hand  labor* 
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Other  points  in  the  arrangement  of  the  appliances  indicated  in 
figures  3  and  4  require  notice.  In  the  former,  which  shows  the  first 
floor,  D  is  the  stairway  leading  to  the  second  floor;  J?  is  an  engine 
whidi  supplies  the  necessary  power  for  running  the  parers,  eLeyators, 
and  other  machinery;  F  is  the  room  which  receives  the  evaporated 
fruit  when  it  is  taken  from  the  kilns;  (?,  O  are  the  furnaces  wfaicdi 
supply  the  heat  for  drying  the  fruit ;  H^  H  are  10-inch  pipes  leading 
from  the  furnaces  to  the  chimneys  at  /,  //  /  is  the  boiler  supplying 
steam  for  the  engine  {E) . 

In  the  diagram  of  the  second  floor  (figure  4)  the  only  points  whidi 
require  further  notice  are  small  doors  P,  P  in  the  walls,  which  com- 
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Fto.  4.— Seoond-floor  plan  of  the  eyaporator  illiutnted  in  figure  2,  showliif  the  position  of  the  pcl& 

cipal  arttdes  of  eqoipment. 

municate  with  the  curing  room  (F)  on  the  first  floor,  and  through 
which  the  fruit  is  passed  when  removed  from  the  kilns. 

This  evaporator  is  located  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  It  was  built 
about  1903.  It  is  a  frame  building  very  thoroughly  constructed  and 
completely  equipped.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  plant,  the  ca- 
pacity of  which  is  about  300  bushels  for  ten  hours,  with  the  kilns 
drying  continuously,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  owners,  was  as  follows : 


Building 11,800.00     1  chopper 


2  furnaces 

5  parers 

1  20-foot  horizontal  bleach 
er 

1  slicer 

201 


150.00 
00.00 

75.00 
37.50 


Engine,  boiler,  shafting,  pul- 
leys, belting,  etc 

Installing  machinery 


$8.00 
450.00 

loaoo 


Total 2, 68a  50 
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A  convenient  arrangement  for  an  evaporator  having  four  or  five 
kilns  is  shown  in  figure  6.  In  this  one  the  kilns  are  built  of  brick, 
and  the  apples  are  pared  in  an  adjacent  building.  Referring  to  the 
illustration,  the  portion  built  of  slats  at  the  left  is  the  compartment 
for  containing  the  apples  in  bulk.  This  bin  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  building,  except  a  small  space  in  the  center  where  a 
6-horsepower  gasoline  engine  is  located  which  furnishes  power  for 
running  the  parers,  slicers,  and  other  machinery.  The  paring  table  ^ 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  as  will  be  noted,  from  which 
the  fruit  is  taken  by  a  carrier,  similar  to  those  already  described,  and 
elevated  to  a  platform  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  two  bleachers. 


Pio.  5.->Interior  view  of  the  eTaporator  illuitiated  In  figare  2,  showing  the  paring  room  and  the 
position  of  the  table,  pareis,  and  other  conveniences. 

which  are  to  be  seen  between  the  evaporator  and  the  paring  shed  just 
mentioned.  This  carrier  discharges  the  fruit  into  trays,  which  are 
then  placed  by  hand  in  one  of  the  bleachers ;  from  this  they  are  taken 
to  the  slicer,  located  in  a  compartment  just  within  the  brick  portion  of 
the  structure  and  with  which  all  the  kilns  communicate,  thus  making 
it  convenient  to  distribute  the  fruit  after  it  has  been  sliced. 

Other  large  establishments  have  the  kilns  arranged  in  a  series 
situated  end  to  end.    The  fruit  is  pared  on  the  first  floor  of  an 

^  At  the  time  the  photograph  from  which  this  illustration  was  made  was  taken 
this  evaporator  was  not  in  operation.  The  parers  were  covered  with  boxes* 
which  are  seen  where  the  machines  would  otherwise  appear. 
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adjoining  structure  centrally  located;  then  elevated  to  the  second 
floor,  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  kiln  floors,  where  it  is 
bleached  and  sliced.  Communication  is  had  with  the  kilns  not  adja- 
cent to  the  floor  on  which  the  fruit  is  sliced,  by  means  of  a  platform 
extending  from  this  floor  along  the  sides  of  the  kilns  and  on  the 
same  level  as  the  kiln  floors. 

Of  the  smaller  evaporators,  operated  entirely  by  hand,  of  which 
there  are  relatively  a  great  number,  a  similar  arrangement  on  a 
correspondingly  limited  scale  will  be  found  convenient.  Where 
buildings  which  were  erected  for  other  purposes  are  remodeled  for 
this  use  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  forego  some  of  the  conveniences 


Fie.  6.— Paring  shed  and  bleachen  of  a  large  kiln  evaporator  built  of  brick. 

which  could  be  included  in  a  building  erected  primarily   for  the 
evaporation  of  fruit 

A  conveniently  arranged  one-kiln  evaporator  is  shown  in  figure  7. 
The  plan  of  the  first  floor  is  suggested  by  figure  8.  The  space  is 
divided  into  a  furnace  room  about  14  by  16  feet  and  a  workroom, 
which  is  somewhat  smaller,  in  which  the  apples  are  pared.  An 
upright  bleacher,  which  also  serves  as  an  elevator  for  raising  the 
fruit  to  the  second  floor,  is  placed  in  this  room.  The  second  floor  is 
divided  in  a  similar  way.  The  kiln  has  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  furnace  room,  with  a  capacity  of  75  to  100  bushels  of  fruit 
(before  paring)  at  each  filling.  The  workroom  on  this  floor  con- 
tains the  slicer  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  bleacher.    The  dried 
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fruit,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  kiln,  can  also  be  held  here  temporarily 
if  desired. 

The  evaporator  shown  in  figures  7  and  8  is  constructed  entirely 
of  wood  and  was  built  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,  including 
material  and  labor.  It  is  located  in  western  New  York.  At  the 
present  prices  of  lumber  the  cost  would  be  considerably  greater.  A 
builder  who  could  secure  the  lumber  from  his  own  timber  tract 
would  be  able  to  greatly  reduce  the  actual  cash  outlay.  According 
to  a  statement  of  the  owner  the  cost  of  equipment  was  as  follows: 

1  furnace $47 

2  parers 16 

1  slicer 15 

1  chopper 8 

Bopes  and  pulleys  for  bleacher  and  elevator 3 

Total  cost  of  equipment — ^ 89 

Such  a  building  as  the  one  described  may  readily  be  so  constructed 
that  it  will  be  useful  for  many  other  purposes  during  the  course 
of  a  year  than  that 
for  which  it  is  pri- 
marily intended. 

In  constructing 
kilns  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  are 
followed,  whether 
the  evaporator  is  a 
small  one  with  only 
a  single  kiln  or  an 
extensive  establish- 
ment having  sev- 
eral of  them.  The 
most     satisf actorv 

m      ,  .-,  Xy      Fig.  7.— a  one-kiln  eTaporator,  with  bins  for  apples  adjoining  the 

Size      of      kiln,      all  paring  room. 

things     considered, 

is  about  20  feet  square.  This  is  a  convenient  size  to  fill,  so  far  as  the 
preparation  of  the  fruit  is  concerned ;  the  heat  can  be  well  regulated, 
made  sufficiently  intense  for  the  purpose  desired,  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed, so  that  the  fruit  will  dry  uniformly,  and  for  various  minor 
reasons  a  kiln  of  this  size  is  a  desirable  ''  unit "  in  the  construction  of 
evaporators  of  this  type. 

A  kiln  consists  essentially  of  a  floor  made  of  slats  and  placed  over  a 
furnace  room  or  over  a  system  of  steam  pipes.  The  floor  is  usually 
built  from  10  to  12  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  furnace  room.  Pro- 
vi^on  should  be  made  for  regulating  the  heat  by  means  of  small 
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openings  at  the  base  of  the  walls,  communicating  with  the  outsidei 
which  can  be  opened  or  closed  as  desired.  The  inflow  of  cold  air  can 
thus  be  regulated.  Such  control  is  especially  desirable  in  windy 
weather.  While  many  evaporators  are  constructed  without  special 
provision  of  this  kind,  it  is  an  important  point  to  have  such  openingSi 
particularly  if  the  walls  are  brick  or  otherwise  made  very  tight,  so 
that  there  is  but  little  circulation  of  air. 

If  the  evaporator  is  a  frame  building,  the  waUs  of  the  furnace  room 
may  well  be  plastered  or  covered  with  asbestos  paper  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  fire,  which  may  otherwise  be  great,  because  of  the  intense 
heat  generated  within  them. 

If  the  walls,  at  least  the  portion  below  the  kiln  floor,  are  double, 

with  an  air  space 
between  the  two 
sides,  the  insula- 
tion will  be  more 
perfect  than  if 
they  are  solid  or 
of  only  a  single 
thickness,  thus 
best  conserving  the 
heat  and  increas- 
ing the  efficiency 
of  the  plant.  The 
height  of  the  walls 
of  the  kiln  above 
the  drying  floor 
should  be  sufficient 
to  permit  an  at- 
tendant to  work  on  the  floor  conveniently  and  with  comfort 

Some  means  for  the  escape  of  the  air  laden  with  moisture  from 
the  fruit  is  necessary.  This  may  be  provided  for  by  means  of  an 
opening  in  the  roof  similar  to  that  shown  in  figure  1,  page  7;  or  a 
cupola-like  ventilator  may  be  built,  the  sides  of  which  should  consist 
of  slats  placed  so  that  they  overlap  one  another  as  in  an  ordinary  win- 
dow blind.  Another  form  of  ventilator  is  shown  in  figure  2,  page  8. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a  tower  about  3  feet  square  and  extending  8  or 
10  feet  above  the  roof,  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  cause  more  or  less 
draft,  and  hence  augments  the  circulation  of  hot  air  through  the  fruit 
The  kiln  floor  is  constructed  of  strips  especially  designed  for  the 
purpose.  Such  floors  are  generally  made  of  poplar  or  basswood 
strips,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  1  inch  wide  on  the  top  surface 
and  one-half  inch  wide  on  the  under  side.  In  laying  the  floor,  these 
strips  are  placed  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  apart  on  the  upper 
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surfaoe.  This  makes  the  space  between  them  wider  on  the  under 
side  than  on  the  upper,  thus  allowing  the  smaU  particles  of  fruit 
which  work  down  between  them  to  drop  through  without  clogging 
the  intervening  spaces.  Beferenoe  to  figure  9  will  make  plain  the 
method  of  constructing  the  floor. 

The  heating  apparatus,  parers,  slioers,  bleachers,  details  of  ar- 
rangement, etc.,  referred  to  here  are  described  under  their  respective 
headings. 

TOWBB  BVAP0BAT0B8. 

At  one  time  tower  evaporators  were  extensively  used  in  some  sec- 
tions for  apples,  but  in  recent  years  this  type  has  been  largely  super- 
seded by  the  kiln  evaporator,  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
c<Hnparatively  few  towers  in  use. 

As  the  name  of  this  type  implies,  a  tower  is  its  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  construction.  It  may  be  likened  to  an  immense  chimney, 
provided  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  receiving  the  fruit,  ex- 
cept that  the  heat  alone  is  allowed  to  pass  through  it,  a  separate  flue 
being  provided  for  the  smoke. 

There  is  no  more  definitely  prescribed  manner  in  which  these 
towers  are  constructed  and  .^   ,,^    -.^^^ 

arranged    than    there    is  ^^^^^^^^^^/^/^^^—a 

governing  the  construction  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

of  kiln  evaporators.  They  ,^^^"'''^^^^^^^^^^0^^  I 
may  consist  of  one  tower  p  uA-A_^-A-A-A-^^  ■  I 
or     several.     If     several,  |         | 

they  may  be  entirely  dis- 
connected from  one  an- 
other. They  may  be  built 
side   by   side   or  back  to 

back,  opening  on  the  OPPO-       ^®-  »•-««»«<»  of  a  tlln  floor,  showing  the  method  of 
•  1         ^%v%  1  conatniction. 

Site  sides.    They  may  be 

entirely  within  the  building,  extending  through  the  several  floors 
from  basement  to  roof  and  projecting  above,  or  entirely  on  the  exte- 
rior, opening  into  the  interior  after  the  manner  of  an  "  outside  chim- 
ney,'' common  in  some  sections  of  the  country.  They  may  be  built 
eitlier  of  wood  or  brick.  They  are  usually  from  4  to  5  feet  square, 
inside  measure,  and  30  or  35  feet  in  height,  as  desired.  Heat  is  sup- 
plied by  a  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  constructing  the  towers  in  re- 
gard to  receiving  and  handling  the  fruit  to  be  dried.  The  apparatus 
in  one  case  consists  of  two  endless  sprocket  chains  operating  over 
wheels  properly  adjusted  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tower.  Each 
sprocket  chain  is  provided  with  swinging  brackets,  corresponding 
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with  one  another  on  each  chain,  for  holding  the  racks  on  whidi  the 
fruit  is  placed  for  drying.  In  one  specific  make  of  apparatus  these 
brackets  are  arranged  in  series  of  six  each,  so  that  this  number  of 
racks  can  be  put  in,  one  immediately  above  another.  A  space  of  2 
feet  or  so  intervenes  on  the  sprocket  chains  between  each  series  of 
six  brackets.  This  sprocket- wheel-and-chain  device  for  canying  the 
fruit  in  the  tower  is  turned  by  means  of  a  crank,  which  works  on  the 
outside  of  the  tower. 

The  racks  on  which  the  fruit  is  dried  consist  of  frames  4  feet  long 
and  21i  inches  wide,  over  which  is  placed  galvanized-wire  netting 
having  a  quarter-inch  mesh.  This  size  of  rack  permits  the  apparatus 
on  which  the  racks  are  carried  in  the  tower  to  work  readily,  those 
on  one  side  passing  upward,  while  those  on  the  other  side  move  down- 
ward, without  interfering  with  one  another. 

In  this  method  the  point  of  admitting  the  fruit  to  the  tower  is 
near  the  base  on  the  first  floor.  When  the  fruit  is  dry  it  is  removed 
at  the  same  point. 

In  operating  the  tower,  the  apparatus  is  turned  every  few  minutes 
to  bring  each  rack  of  fruit  in  its  course  to  the  base  of  the  tower,  where 
the  heat  is  greatest.  In  this  way  it  is  made  to  dry  uniformly,  and 
each  rack  is  brought  repeatedly  into  view  of  the  one  in  charge ;  hence 
he  is  always  able  to  know  its  exact  condition. 

In  one  particular  evaporator  of  this  kind  there  are  three  towers, 
about  30  feet  high,  each Jiolding  120  racks.  The  capacity  of  a  single 
tower  is  about  100  bushels  a  day.  The  fruit  is  prepared  in  every  de- 
tail the  same  as  for  drying  in  kilns. 

In  the  other  method  the  racks  are  about  4  feet  square  and  occupy 
the  entire  cross  section  of  the  tower  instead  of  half  the  space,  as  in 
the  method  just  described.  The  racks  are  admitted  to  the  tower  at 
the  same  point  as  in  the  other  style,  but  as  each  rack  is  put  in  posi- 
tion it  is  raised  by  a  lever  attachment,  together  with  the  other  racks 
which  may  have  been  already  put  in  place,  and  held  in  the  new  posi- 
tion by  dogs  or  clutches  which  work  automatically,  allowing  the 
racks  to  be  moved  upward,  but  not  permitting  them  to  move  down- 
ward. The  distance  which  the  racks  are  raised  each  time  the  lever 
is  moved  is  sufficient  to  allow  another  rack  to  be  inserted  below  them 
at  the  usual  point  of  admission.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  rai^ 
are  gradually  raised  from  the  point  of  insertion  on  the  first  floor  to 
the  point  on  the  second  floor  where  they  are  removed.  The  racks 
do  not  come  into  the  view  of  the  operator  from  the  time  they  are 
inserted  imtil  they  reach  the  place  where  they  are  removed,  and  so  do 
not  come  imder  the  same  scrutiny  of  the  operator  as  in  the  oU^er 
style.  The  arrangement  of  the  furnaces  is  the  same  in  both  methods 
of  construction. 
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MISCEIXAKSOirB  TYPES  OF  EVAFOBATOBS. 

While  the  types  of  evaporators  previously  described  admit  of  end- 
less mvdification  in  the  details  of  construction,  and  other  types  and 
styles  of  lesser  importance  are  frequently  seen,  there  is  but  one  addi- 
tional evaporator  to  which  it  seems  desirable  to  refer  in  this  con- 
nection. The  type  in  question  has  no  particular  designating  term  ap- 
plied to  it.  Several  styles  which  possess  some  features  similar  to 
this  one  have  been  called  ^^  cabinet  evaporators,"  ^  and  this  term  is 
applicable  in  the  present  instance.  While  it  appears  to  be  largely 
of  local  reputation,  it  is  believed  to  possess  certain  points  of  merit 
worthy  of  more  extended  application  in  constructing  evaporators  of 
considerable  capacity.  The  fruit  is  dried  on  racks  similar  to  those 
used  in  tower  evaporators. 

In  the  first  one  of  this  type  to  be  erected,  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  learn,  and  which  is  still  in  use,  the  compartments  in 
which  the  fruit  is  dried  are  located  in  the  central  part  of  a  large 
room  in  which  the  fruit  is  sliced  and  handled  after  it  is  removed 
from  the  evaporator.  Each  compartment,  of  which  there  are  three, 
is  slightly  more  than  8  feet  square,  or  large  enough  in  cross  section 
to  receive  four  racks  (two  square)  on  the  same  plane.  The  two 
opposite  faces  or  sides  of  these  compartments  are  a  series  of  narrow 
doors,  about  6  inches  wide  and  slightly  more  than  4  feet  long,  which 
extend  horizontally.  These  doors  are  hinged  on  the  lower  side  and 
held  in  place  by  a  button  at  the  top.  The  sides  of  the  interior  are 
supplied  with  cleats  on  which  the  racks  rest.  Two  racks  placed  one 
directly  on  the  other  are  admitted  at  each  door.  In  the  particular 
case  in  question,  there  is  sufficient  space  between  the  floor  and  ceiling 
of  the  room  for  eleven  of  these  doors,  each  door  admitting,  as  stated, 
two  racks.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  capacity  of  each  compart- 
ment is  88  racks. 

As  arranged  in  this  evaporator,  the  racks  are  admitted  to  the  dry 
iiig  compartments  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  that  the  apples  are 
sliced,  the  ones  that  are  put  in  first  being  pushed  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  compartment,  thus  making  room  for  the  second  set  of  racks 
in  the  course.  The  attendant  in  charge  of  the  drying  makes  his  ex- ' 
aminations  and  removes  the  fruit  when  dry  through  the  doors  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  compartment 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  method  of  handling  the  fruit  is 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  the  tower  driers,  but  the  work 
is  all  done  on  a  single  floor  of  the  evaporator. 

The  heat  is  supplied  by  a  system  of  steam  pipes  which  extend  in 
horizontal  tiers  through  the  compartments  between  the  racks. 

•  See  Farmers'  BuUetln  No.  213,  "  Baapberries,"  p.  25. 
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EYAPOR&TOB  APPUAHCES,  ETC. 

During  the  development  of  the  industry,  the  machinery  and  other 
appliances  used  in  the  process  of  evaporating  apples  have  undergone 
great  changes,  until  at  the  present  time  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
has  been  attained.  Reference  to  some  of  the  more  important  articles 
for  equipping  an  evaporator  may  be  of  value  to  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  them.  Nearly  all  of  them  may  be  obtained  from 
manufacturers  ready  for  use,  hence  detailed  descriptions  are  unnec- 
essary in  most  cases. 

PABIHra  TABLES. 

Paring  tables  hardly  require  special  reference  in  the  present  con- 
nection, but  brief  descriptions  of  a  number  that  are  conveniently 
arranged  may  be  suggestive.  There  are  two  general  plans  of  con- 
struction. One  consists  of  a  single  long  table  common  to  all  the 
machines;  the  other,  individual  tables,  one  for  each  parer. 

Where  several  hand  parers  are  used  they  are  commonly  placed  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  relatively  wide  table,  through  the  center  of 
which,  between  the  two  rows  of  parers,  is  a  sluice  10  or  12  inches 
wide  and  as  many  inches  deep.  An  endless  belt  the  width  of  the 
sluice  covers  its  bottom.  This  belt  works  on  rollers  and  is  operated 
by  means  of  a  crank  at  the  outer  end.  As  the  apples  are  trimmed 
they  are  thrown  into  this  sluice,  and  the  helper  who  attends  to  the 
bleacher  fills  the  crates  or  trays  in  which  the  fruit  is  handled  by 
turning  the  crank  which  moves  the  belt  forward,  carrying  with  it 
the  fruit  which  has  been  placed  thereon.  By  this  means  all  the 
trimmers  contribute  to  the  filling  of  a  single  tray,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  get  all  the  fruit  into  the  bleacher  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  after  it  is  pared.  This  is  considered  essential  in  order  to  make 
the  highest  grade  product.  Such  a  table  as  this  is  especially  adapted 
to  small  evaporators  which  are  run  entirely  by  hand  power. 

In  power  evaporators  a  long  table  common  to  all  the  parers 
similar  to  the  one  in  figure  5,  page  11,  is  generally  used.  The  neces- 
sary carriers  for  removing  the  apples  and  the  parings  operate  beneatli 
the  table.  If  individual  tables  are  used  in  such  cases,  a  small  sluioe 
may  connect  each  table  with  a  carrier  which  works  just  beneath 
the  floor,  which  carrier  in  turn  delivers  to  an  elevator  that  connects 
with  the  bleacher.  By  thus  placing  below  the  floor  the  carrier  which 
takes  the  fruit  from  the  tables,  the  space  above  is  left  unobstructed^ 
which  would  not  be  the  case  were  the  individual  tables  connected  with 
a  common  carrier. 

PABING  MAOHIKES. 

Paring  machines  are  made  for  operating  either  by  hand  or  power. 
The  more  recent  patterns  have  two,  or  even  three,  forks  for  holding 
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the  apples  while  they  are  being  pared.  The  attendant  puts  an  apple 
on  one  of  the  forks  while  one  on  another  fork  is  being  peeled. 

The  number  of  bushels  which  can  be  pared  in  a  given  time  of  course 
varies  with  the  size  and  condition  of  the  fruit,  but  70  or  75  bushels  for 
a  day  of  ten  hours  (or  even  more  if  the  fruit  is  of  good  size  and  the 
machine  is  speeded  up  to  its  limit)  is  not  an  imusual  amount  for  a 
good  power  machine. 

The  hand  machines  are  equally  complete  and  satisfactory  in  their 
working.  Under  favorable  conditions  an  experienced  operator  will 
pare  60  or  more  bushels  a  day  if  the  fruit  is  not  too  smalL 

BLEACHEBS. 

In  order  to  make  the  fruit  as  white  as  possible,  it  is  usually  sub- 
jected to  Uie  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  The  apparatus  in  which 
the  fumes  are  applied  is  called  a  bleacher. 

The  form  and  manner  of  construction  vary  greatly,  as  do  most  of 
the  other  appliances.  The  requisites  are  a  perfectly  tight  compart- 
ment having  a  capacity  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  evaporator 
and  the  necessary  facilities  for  burning  the  sulphur. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  construction  consists  of  a  box  suf- 
ficiently long  to  meet  the  requirements,  placed  horizontally,  and 
large  enough  in  cross  section  to  admit  the  boxes  or  crates  in  which 
the  fruit  is  handled.  Rollers  are  placed  in  the  bottom,  on  which  the 
crates  rest,  which  permit  them  to  be  moved  along  with  but  little 
friction.  The  crates  are  entered  at  one  end  of  the  bleacher,  those 
previously  put  in  being  pushed  along  to  make  room  for  the  following 
ones.  The  sulphur  is  usually  burned  immediately  below  the  point 
where  the  fruit  is  put  into  the  bleacher.  A  short  piece  of  stovepipe 
is  placed  at  the  opposite  end  for  the  escape  of  the  fumes  after  they 
have  passed  throu^  the  bleacher. 

Another  simple  bleacher  in  which  the  fruit  is  handled  in  bulk  (not 
in  crates)  consists  essentially  of  a  large  square  box,  the  interior  of 
which  is  fitted  with  a  series  of  inclined  planes  sloping  in  opposite 
directions  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  dropping  to  the  bottom  in  a 
compact  mass.  The  fruit  is  usually  admitted  at  the  top  directly  from 
the  paring  table.  It  then  rolls  from  one  inclined  plane  to  another 
to  the  bottom,  where  there  is  the  necessary  opening,  with  means  for 
closing  it  tightly  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  sulphur  fumes,  for 
removing  the  fruit  when  it  is  bleached.  The  sulphur  is  burned  be- 
neath the  lowest  inclined  plane. 

The  bleachers  shown  in  figure  6,  page  12,  are  compartments  4  or  5 
feet  square  and  5  or  6  feet  high.  The  two  bleachers,  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  illustration,  face  toward  the  platform,  which  extends  be- 
tween them.     The  sides  of  the  interior  are  provided  with  series  of 
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cleats  for  supporting  the  trays  in  which  the  fruit  is  handlod.  The 
distance  between  the  cleats  is  slightly  more  than  the  depth  of  the 
trays.  The  sides  toward  the  platform  consist  of  series  of  closely 
fitting  doors  about  6  inches  wide,  placed  horizontally,  throu^  which 
the  trays  are  entered  and  removed  from  the  bleachers.  The  trays  of 
fruit  are  put  into  the  bleachers  and  left  in  the  sulphur  fumes  a  suf- 
ficiently long  time  for  the  fruit  to  bleach.  The  sulphur  is  burned  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bleachers,  and  the  tall  shafts  which  are  to  be  seen 
projecting  from  the  top  are  ventilators,  which  give  sufficient  draft  to 
take  the  fumes  up  through  the  fruit  and  to  allow  their  escape  at  a 
point  some  distance  above  the  workmen. 

While  all  of  these  types  may  do  the  work  well,  they  are  so  con- 
structed that  much  handling  and  lifting  of  the  fruit  is  necessary. 

There  is  an  upright  style  in  common  use  in  some  sections,  which 
reduces  the  lifting  of  the  fruit  by  hand  to  a  minimum  and  serves  not 
only  as  a  bleacher,  but  also  as  an  elevator.  This  is  especially  suited 
to  the  smaller,  two-story  evaporators,  operated  without  mechanical 
power,  in  which  the  slicing  is  done  on  the  second  floor  and  having 
the  kiln  floor  on  the  same  level.  By  this  means  the  fruit  is  raised 
from  the  first  or  paring-room  floor  to  the  level  of  the  kiln  floor  while 
it  is  being  bleached. 

The  construction  is  comparatively  simple.  It  consists  of  an  upright 
box  extending  from  the  first  floor  to  3  or  4  feet  or  any  convenient 
height  above  the  second.  The  cross  dimensions  are  such  as  to  admit 
the  crates  or  trays  in  which  the  fruit  is  handled.  The  crates  are 
admitted  to  the  bleacher  at  a  convenient  height,  18  indies  or  2  feet 
from  the  bottom,  through  a  trapdoor  or  some  other  arrangement 
which  can  be  tightly  closed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  sulphur 
fumes. 

A  movable  frame,  slightly  smaller  than  the  cross  dimensions  of 
the  bleacher,  rests  on  a  solid  support  just  below  the  point  where  the 
crates  are  entered  and  on  which  the  crates  are  placed  when  pushed 
inside.  This  frame  is  connected  with  a  lever  at  the  top  of  the 
bleacher  by  means  of  iron  rods  which  are  attached  to  a  cross  arm  on 
the  lever  and  extend  down  the  sides  of  the  bleacher  to  the  frame. 
The  relative  length  of  the  long  and  short  arms  of  the  lever  must  be 
such  that  in  the  sweep  of  the  long  arm  the  frame  on  which  the  crates 
rest  will  be  raised  a  distance  slightly  greater  than  the  depth  of  the 
crates  in  which  the  fruit  is  handled.  There  are  dogs,  or  catches,  on 
the  inside  of  the  bleacher,  which  work  automatically  and  permit  the 
crates  to  be  moved  upward,  but  not  downward.  When  a  crate  is  put 
in  place,  the  lever  is  pulled  down,  usually  by  means  of  a  rope  whidi 
passes  through  the  second  floor  within  convenient  reach  of  the  helper 
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who  handles  the  crates.  The  crate  which  was  last  put  into  the 
bleacher  and  all  that  may  have  been  put  in  previously  are  raised  to 
the  point  where  they  are  caught  by  the  clutches  just  mentioned  and 
so  held  in  that  position.  On  releasing  the  lever,  it  regains  its  former 
position  and  the  frame  drops  to  its  place  just  below  the  level  of  the 
doorway  through  which  the  crates  are  admitted  and  is  then  ready 
for  receiving  another  crate.  A  small-sized  stovepipe  or  other  tubing 
should  extend  from  the  top  of  the  bleacher  to  the  exterior  of  the 
building  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  sulphur  fumes  after  they  have 
passed  through  the  fruit. 

The  crates  are  removed  through  a  tightly  closing  door  in  the 
bleacher  on  the  second  floor,  where  the  apples  are  sliced  and  spread 
on  the  kiln  floor. 

The  sulphur  is  burned  at  the  bottom  of  the  bleacher,  below  the 
point  where  the  fruit  is  admitted.     It  is  a  safe  provision  to  have 

this  portion  of 
the  bleacher 
coated  with  ce- 
ment or  lined 
with  asbestos, 
especially  the 
floor,  to  lessen 
the  danger  of 
fire. 

Fie.  10.— A  horisontal  power  bleacher.  _     _  , 

Perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  bleacher  for  evaporators  m  which  an  engine  is 
installed  is  the  "  powei* "  or  "  horizontal "  type  shown  in  figure  10. 
Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  movable  bottom,  or  rather  false  bot- 
tom, on  which  the  fruit  is  carried  through  the  bleacher. 

Briefly  stated,  this  bleacher  consists  of  a  tight  box  about  3  feet 
square  and  20  or  more  feet  long,  the  length  being  regulated  by  the 
capacity  of  the  evaporator  in  connection  with  which  it  is  operated 
and  the  time  it  is  desired  to  bleach  the  fruit. 

The  apples  are  conveyed  from  the  paring  room  to  the  bleacher  by 
a  carrier,  or  elevator,  similar  to  those  already  referred  to,  and  are 
dropped  into  one  end  of  the  bleacher,  falling  on  the  movable  bottom, 
which  consists  of  an  endless  belt  of  "lugs,"  turned  by  the  proper 
gear  attachment.  The  speed  of  movement  is  governed  by  the  gear- 
ing, and  is  adjusted  to  correspond  with  the  time  it  is  desired  to  keep 
the  fruit  in  the  bleacher  and  the  length  of  the  latter.  When  the 
fruit  has  been  carried  through  the  bleacher,  it  passes  to  the  slicer, 
which  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  bleacher.  The  end  of  the 
bleacher  shown  in  the  illustration  is  closed  when  in  actual  operation 
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by  means  of  a  closely  fitted  piece  of  canvas  or  other  effective  arrange- 
ment. Provision  for  the  escape  of  the  fumes  may  be  supplied  as 
suggested  in  connection  with  the  upright  type  previously  described. 

SULFHUB.  STOVES. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  instances  nothing  more  elaborate  tiian  a 
broken  or  otherwise  discarded  iron  kettle  or  some  similar  receptacle 
is  used  for  containing  the  burning  sulphur.  This  is  the  case  if  the 
compartment  in  which  the  sulphur  is  burned  is  a  portion  of,  or  in 
direct  communication  with  the  bleacher.  In  other  instances,  such  as 
the  power  bleacher  just  described,  where  in  some  cases  it  is  more 
convenient  to  bum  sulphur  at  some  distance  from  the  bleacher,  a 
small  sheet-iron  stove  about  a  foot  square  and  12  or  15  inches  hig}i  is 
used.  This  is  connected  with  the  bleacher  by  means  of  a  small 
stovepipe. 

SLICING  MACHINES. 

There  are  several  styles  of  slicers  now  obtainable  which  are  operated 
by  hand,  foot,  or  mechanical  power.  In  general,  they  consist  of  a 
table  in  which  a  series  of  knives  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  apples 
are  carried  over  them  by  a  revolving  arm  they  are  cut  into  slices. 
In  at  least  one  type  the  apples  are  delivered  to  the  slicing  table  by 
an  attachment  which  works  automatically. 

The  capacity  of  slicers  varies  somewhat,  as  does  the  industry  of 
the  men  who  operate  them,  but  from  200  to  400  bushels  for  a  day  of 
ten  hours  may  be  expected  of  a  good  machine. 

Small  hand  slicers  which  slice  only  a  single  apple  at  a  time  are 
sometimes  used  in  the  smaller  evaporators. 

Quartering  machines  are  used  instead  of  slicers,  if  it  is  desired  to 
dry  the  fruit  in  quarters  instead  of  slices. 

CBATES  AND  TBAT8. 

Crates  and  trays  are  essential  accessories.  A  relatively  large 
supply  facilitates  the  handling  of  the  fruit  both  before  and  after 
it  is  pared,  especially  where  there  are  no  elevators  or  carriers  to 
convey  the  fruit  from  one  point  in  the  evaporator  to  another.  They 
are  usually  made  to  hold  about  a  bushel.  The  bottoms  of  those  in 
which  apples  are  bleached  should  be  made  of  narrow  slats,  and  pref- 
erably also  the  sides,  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  the  sulphur 
fumes  through  the  fruit. 

BACKS. 

In  the  construction  of  all  racks  on  which  fruit  is  dried,  whether 
for  use  in  a  large  tower  evaporator  or  in  a  small  cook-stove  type,  a 
special  caution  should  be  observed  to  select  only  the  best  grades  of 
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galvanized-wire  netting  for  making  the  racks.  If  poorer  grades  are 
used  the  acids  of  the  fruit  are  likely  to  act  on  the  metals,  producing 
undesirable  results. 

HBATINa  APPABATXrS. 

Satisfactory  results  are  so  dependent  upon  the  heating  apparatus 
that  this  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  an  evaporator. 

In  the  smaller  types  of  evaporators,  where  comparatively  little  is 
involved  and  the  question  of  fuel  does  not  enter  seriously  into  con- 
sideration, almost  any  small  stove  commensurate  with  the  size  of 
the  particular  evaporator  in  question  may  be  used. 

In  the  larger  kiln  evaporators  the  matter  is  a  more  important  one. 
Formerly,  ordinary  cast-iron  stoves  were  used  considerably,  two  or 
more  of  them  frequently  being  required  to  heat  a  single  kiln,  but 
these  have  largely  gone  out  of  use.  In  their  stead  large  furnaces  are 
now  most  commonly  used.  These  are  specially  designed  for  the 
purpose  and  are  provided  with  relatively  large  fire  pots,  correspond- 
ingly large  ash  pits,  and  large  radiating  surfaces.  As  rt  is  necessary 
to  bum  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  fuel  in  a  given  time,  the  size  of 
the  grate  is  made  with  this  end  in  view.  For  a  kiln  floor  20  feet 
square,  or  400  square  feet  of  surface,  the  grate  surface  is  usually 
about  3  feet  in  diameter,  containing  from  5  to  7  square  feet. 

As  to  the  most  satisfactory  length  of  pipe  connecting  the  furnace 
and  chimney,  opinions  differ.  Perhaps  the  most  common  method  of 
piping  is  the  one  indicated  by  figure  3,  H^  H^  page  9.  The  furnace, 
with  two  flanges  for  attaching  the  pipe,  is  placed  in  the  center;  the 
pipe  from  each  flange  is  then  extended  to  the  side  of  the  room  oppo- 
site the  chimney,  and  from  this  point  the  two  sections,  extending  in 
opposite  directions,  follow  the  wall,  at  a  distance  of  2  or  3  feet  from  it, 
to  the  chimney.  In  a  kiln  20  feet  square,  some  65  or  70  feet  are  thus 
required.  Ten-inch  pipe  is  a  common  size  to  use  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  placed  about  3  feet  below  the  kiln  floor. 

Some  operators  think  that  a  better  distribution  of  heat  is  obtained 
if  the  pipes  extend  back  and  forth,  2  or  3  feet  apart,  under  the  entire 
floor  of  the  kiln,  thus  requiring  200  feet  or  more  instead  of  the 
shorter  length  above  suggested.  The  greater  length,  however,  is  less 
frequently  used  than  the  smaller. 

In  some  cases  the  heat  is  so  intense  directly  over  the  furnace  that 
the  fruit  dries  more  rapidly  in  the  center  of  the  floor  than  about  the 
sides.  To  regulate  this  and  make  the  drying  as  uniform  as  possible, 
a  ^^  deflector,"  consisting  of  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  or  tin  several  feet 
square,  is  attached  to  the  floor  directly  above  the  furnace. 

Open  grates,  which  in  effect  are  furnaces  with  all  parts  above  the 
grates  removed,  are  used  occasionally  and  are  recommended  by  some 
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because  they  require  less  fael,  less  attention  to  firing,  and  will  dry 
the  fruit  in  a  shorter  space  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  so  much  dust 
rises  from  them  that  they  are  not  used  in  making  the  best  grades  of 
fruit. 

Tower  evaporators  may  be  heated  by  the  same  style  of  furnaces 
that  are  used  in  kiln  driers.  The  size  of  furnace  soflicient  to  evapor- 
ate a  given  quantity  of  fruit  in  a  given  time  is  probably  about  the 
same  in  either  type  of  evaporator. 

In  some  respects  a  steam  system  is  the  most  satisfactory  m^iiod 
of  heating,  but  it  is  comparatively  little  used,  possibly  due  to  the 
larger  first  cost  of  installing  such  a  system.  It  is  especially  applicaUe 
in  case  of  evaporators  that  are  operated  in  connection  with  some  other 
business  that  requires  the  use  of  considerable  steam  power,  such  as  a 
large  cider  mill  whidi  requires  the  power  for  running  the  presses. 

In  kiln  evaporators  the  steam  pipes  are  generally  placed  in  as  dose 
proximity  to  the  floor  of  the  drying  room  as  is  convenient — ^within  a 
foot  or  even  closer.  That  every  steam  pipe  nearest  the  floor  may 
supply  the  gpeatest  amount  of  heat  it  should  have  its  own  return  to 
the  main  return  of  the  system. 

One-inch  pipe  is  generally  used  for  such  systems.  No  very  definite 
data  are  available  in  regard  to  the  amount  necessary  to  supply  the 
requisite  heat.  Several  kilns,  however,  which  are  said  to  work 
admirably,  have  about  650  running  feet  of  pipe  ior  every  100  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  One-half  of  this  is  ^^  riser,"  the  other  half 
"  return." 

In  the  type  of  evaporator  described  on  page  17,  the  length  of  1-indi 
steam  pipe  required  per  square  foot  of  surface  directly  exposed  to 
the  pipes  is  considerably  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  kiln  just  de- 
scribed, although  it  is  probable  that  in  the  system  in  question  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  can  be  maintained  than  with  the  usual  piping  for  a 
kiln.  As  previously  mentioned,  in  this  system  the  pipes  are  arranged 
in  horizontal  tiers,  the  racks  on  which  the  fruit  is  placed  being  in- 
serted between  them.  Hence,  the  upper  racks  receive  more  or  less 
heat  from  the  lower  tiers,  as  well  as  from  those  to  which  they  are  di- 
rectly exposed.  In  one  evaporator  of  this  type,  which  gives  excellent 
satisfaction,  and  in  which  the  drying  compartments  are  about  9  feet 
square — that  is,  large  enough  to  hold  four  4- foot  racks  (two  square) 
in  the  same  plane — ^there  are  thirty-two  1-inch  pipes  in  each  tier. 
Each  pipe  is  about  S^  feet  in  length,  or  approximately  270  feet  in 
each  tier.  In  the  evaporator  referred  to  there  are  8  tiers  in  each  com- 
partment. Eight  racks — two  deep--are  placed  between  eadi  tier  of 
pipes. 

In  another  evaporator  of  this  type,  having  a  capacity  of  400 
bushels  every  twenty-four  hours,  a  40-horsepower  boiler,  with  about 
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15  square  feet  of  grate  surface,  furnishes  the  necessary  steam  when 
run  at  a  pressure  of  40  to  50  pounds.  This  is  sufficient  for  drying  the 
fruit  and  for  running  the  parers,  slicers,  elevators,  etc.,  required  to 
handle  this  quantity  of  fruit  The  steam  pressure  at  which  such  sys- 
tems are  run  varies  considerably  according  to  the  individual  require- 
ments of  the  systems.  A  range  of  from  40  to  90  pounds  has  been 
noted  in  different  evaporators. 

VITBL. 

Where  the  owner  of  an  evaporator  has  an  abundant  supply  of  wood 
and  it  can  be  cut  at  times  of  leisure,  this  is  probably  the  least  ex- 
pensive fuel  in  actual  cash  outlay  that  can  be  had  in  most  of  the 
apple-growing  sections.  In  fact,  under  these  conditions,  it  is  com- 
monly estimated  that  the  fuel  costs  nothing.  But  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  fuel  has  to  be  bought,  even  by  operators  who  are  drying 
apples  from  their  own  orchards. 

For  kiln  evaporators  using  the  common  type  of  furnaces,  hard  coal 
is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  fuel,  and  requires  less  attention 
than  any  other.  Coke  is  sometimes  used,  and  if  it  were  as  satisfactory 
as  coal,  other  things  being  equal,  it  would  be  the  cheaper  fuel.  But 
it  requires  much  attention,  and  even  with  the  best  of  care  it  is  difficult 
to  maintain  a  uniform  degree  of  heat  A  combination  of  coal  and 
coke  is  sometimes  used  with  satisfactory  results,  in  which  case  the 
faults  and  advantages  of  one  tend,  in  a  measure,  to  equalize  those  of 
the  other. 

In  a  steam-heated  plant  soft  coal  serves  the  purpose  in  a  satis- 
factory way,  and  in  most  apple-growing  sections  is  probably  cheaper 
than  any  other  fuel  that  is  readily  available. 

ttoantity  of  fuel  required. — While  the  amount  of  fuel  necessary  to 
dry  a  given  quantity  of  fruit  will  vary  more  or  less,  depending  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  weather,  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace,  the  con- 
struction of  the  kiln,  the  percentage  of  moisture  to  be  left  in  the  fruit, 
and  various  other  things,  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  a  ton  of  hard 
coal,  for  a  kiln  evaporator,  will  make  a  ton  of  dried  fruit.  Probably 
the  average  requirement  is  rather  more  than  this.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  tower  evaporator  requires  slightly  less  for  the  same  results.  Open 
grates  also  considerably  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  necessary  for  a 
given  quantity  of  fruit,  but  on  account  of  their  objectional  features 
they  can  not  be  used  for  the  better  grades  of  apples.  Coke  is  rather 
more  efficient,  2,600  to  2,700  pounds  of  apples  being  evaporated,  it  is 
claimed,  by  a  ton  of  fuel. 

A  good  steam  system  should  require  considerably  less  than  a  ton  of 
soft  coal  to  a  ton  of  dried  fruit,  one  estimate  being  about  one-half 
this  amount. 
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These  estimates  are  for  evaporating  sliced  fruit.  If  the  apples  are 
quartered  or  dried  whole,  being  merely  pared  and  cored,  considerably 
more  fuel  is  required.  From  26  to  50  per  cent  more  fuel  should 
probably  be  estimated  for  in  such  cases. 

APPLES  SiriTABLE  FOS  EVAPORATIOH. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  dried  apples  of  the  highest 
quality.  The  tendency  has  sometimes  been  to  make  quantity  at  the 
expense  of  quality.  But  prices  are  governed  not  only  by  the  supply 
but  also  by  the  grade.  The  cleanest,  whitest  fruit,  that  is  well  cored, 
trimmed,  bleached,  ringed,  and  dried,  is  most  in  demand.  Carelessness 
in  any  particular  injures  the  product. 

Primarily  the  economic  usefulness  of  an  apple  evaporator  is 
through  its  utilization  of  windfalls  and  the  poorer  grades  of  fruit 
which  can  not  be  marketed  to  good  advantage  in  a  fresh  state,  and 
it  is  these  grades  that  are  most  often  evaporated.  But  the  magnitude 
of  the  crop  also  influences  the  grade  of  the  evaporated  product  in  a 
decided  way.  In  seasons  of  abundant  crops  and  low  prices  for  fresh 
fruit  large  quantities  of  apples  that  would  ordinarily  be  barreled  are 
evaporated  and  the  grade  of  stock  produced  is  correspondingly  im- 
proved. On  the  other  hand,  in  years  of  scanty  crops,  when  all 
apples  that  can  possibly  be  shipped  are  in  demand  at  high  prices, 
only  the  very  poorest  fruit  is  evaporated,  as  a  rule,  thus  lowering 
the  grade  of  the  output. 

The  commercial  grading  of  evaporated  apples  is  based  primarily 
on  appearance  rather  than  on  dessert  quality,  and  the  fact  that  one 
variety  may  make  a  better  flavored  product  than  another  is  not 
considered.  As  a  rule,  a  product  of  high  commercial  grade  can  be 
made  from  any  sort  which  has  a  firm  texture  and  bleaches  to  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  whiteness.  A  variety  of  high  dessert  quality, 
such  as  the  Northern  Spy,  may  be  expected  to  make  an  evaporatc^l 
product  of  correspondingly  high  flavor. 

In  sections  where  the  Baldwin  apple  is  grown  extensively  it  is  in 
demand  at  the  commercial  evaporators,  as  it  meets  the  requirements 
in  a  fair  degree  and  it  is  also  available  in  relatively  large  quantities. 
In  the  Ben  Davis  sections  that  variety  supplies  a  similar  demand. 

Most  early  varieties  lack  sufficient  firmness  of  texture  for  the  best 
results  and  are  undesirable  on  this  account.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  comparatively  early  sorts,  such  as  Gravenstein  and  Yellow 
Summer  Pearmain,  are  considerably  prized  in  some  sections;  the 
dessert  quality  of  the  latter  is  especially  high. 

Similarly  the  product  made  from  other  sorts  possesses  qualities  that 
are  due  more  or  less  to  varietal  characteristics.    For  instance,  tiiat 
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from  Eaopna  is  add  to  be  unnsoally  white;  Hubbardston  and  varie- 
ties of  the  Basset  group  also  make  yery  white  stock.  The  latter 
make  relatively  a  large  amount  of  stock,  by  weight,  to  a  given  quan- 
tity of  ftesih  fruit.  Limbertwig  is  said  to  produce  from  1^  to  2 
pounds  a  bushel  more  of  dried  stock  than  most  sorts  do,  but  it  is  not 
as  white  as  that  from  some  other  varieties. 

FSEPABDra  THE  TBTTIT  FOS  DSTDIO. 

PABIHO. 

No  special  c<Mnments  are  necessary  under  the  head  of  paring,  save 
to  mention  this  step  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  preparation 
of  the  apples  for  drying.  The  apples  are  cored  in  the  same  opera- 
tion by  an  attachment  applied  to  the  paring  machine  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  fruit  is  automatically  forced  from  the  fork  and  drops  to 
the  table,  where  it  is  next  taken  in  hand  by  the  trimmers.  In  the 
smaller  evaporators  the  slicing  is  often  done  at  the  time  of  paring 
by  a  slicing  attachment  applied  to  the  parers. 

In  nearly  all  the  evaporators  the  paring  and  trimming  are  done  by 
women  and  girls. 

TTmnrrwQ. 

In  paring  the  fruit  there  is  usually  more  or  less  skin  left  around  the 
stem  and  calyx  of  the  apples  and  any  irregular  places  that  may  occur. 
There  will  be  wormholes,  decayed  spots,  and  other  blemishes  which 
will  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  product,  if  allowed  to  remain. 
Even  bruises  are  objected  to  by  the  most  exacting  operators.  Hence 
all  such  defects  are  cut  out  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  pared  if  the  highest 
grade  of  product  is  expected.  This  is  done  with  an  ordinary  straight- 
back,  sharp-pointed  knife,  having  a  blade  2^  or  3  inches  long. 

BLBAOHIHO. 

The  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  are  employed  not  only  to  make  the 
fruit  white  where  the  freshly  cut  surfaces  have  become  discolored 
by  contact  with  the  air,  but  to  prevent  further  discoloration  after  it 
is  sliced.  Sulphuring  is  also  generally  supposed  to  be  necessary 
to  destroy  fungi  and  insects,  thou^  under  present  methods  of  han- 
dling this  is  open  to  question. 

There  are  no  definite  standards  governing  the  bleaching  as  to  the 
time  required,  amount  of  sulphur  necessary  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired end,  etc.  The  aim  is  to  treat  until  enough  of  the  fumes  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  apples  to  prevent  discoloration  after  they  are 
sliced  and  exposed  to  the  air.  If  it  is  foimd  that  the  fruit  is  not 
retaining  its  clean,  white  appearance  with  the  treatment  that  is  being 
given,  either  the  length  of  time  that  the  fruit  is  kept  in  the  bleacher 
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is  increaaed  or  more  sulphur  is  burned  in  the  customary  time  for 
bleaching.  Due  caution  should  be  exercised,  however,  in  this  con- 
nection, inasmudi  as  the  bleaching  of  desiccated  fruits  with  sulphur 
fumes  is  open  to  criticism.  The  sale  of  fruit  containing  sulphurous 
acid  in  any  considerable  quantity  is  prohibited  by  the  pure-food 
laws  of  some  States,  as  weU  as  being  restricted  in  some  of  the  foreign 
markets.  The  Federal  pure- food  law  will  also  make  definite  restric- 
tions.    (See  p.  33.) 

In  many  cases  the  bleaching  process  is  doubtless  continued  much 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  desired  results.  Until  some  definite 
standards  are  established  and  recognized,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  bleach  more  than  the  minimum  required  to  maintain 
the  desired  color  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

The  allotted  time  for  bleaching  in  a  large  number  of  evaporators, 
from  which  information  has  been  secured,  varies  from  twenty  minutes 
to  one  and  one-half  hours.  The  more  usual  time  appears  to  be  about 
forty-five  minutes.  This,  however,  may  be  regulated  in  a  measure  by 
the  amoimt  of  sulphur  burned  in  a  given  time. 

The  estimates  regarding  the  amount  of  sulphur  used  to  bleach  a  ton 
of  fruit  vary  from  4  or  5  pounds  to  20  pounds,  though  but  little  infor- 
mation of  a  definite  character  is  to  be  obtained  at  present. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  start  the  sulphur  fumes  by  putting  a  few 
live  coals  into  the  receptacle  used  for  the  purpose,  then  adding  a  small 
piece  or  two  of  stick  brimstone.  Before  this  has  all  been  vaporized, 
more  is  added.  This  is  continued  as  long  as  the  bleacher  is  in  opera- 
tion, sufficient  heat  being  generated  to  vaporize  the  sulphur  without 
the  further  addition  of  burning  coals. 

When  apples  are  dried  whole,  without  slicing  or  quartering,  they 
require  less  bleaching  than  if  they  are  to  be  sliced,  inasmuch  as  the 
interior  of  the  fruit  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  air. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  results  it  is  essential  that  the  fruit  be  put 
into  the  bleacher  in  the  shortest  possible  time  after  the  surface  is 
exposed  to  the  air  by  paring.  If  a  long  delay  occurs  the  surface 
becomes  discolored,  in  which  case  it  does  not  regain  its  original  white- 
ness in  the  bleaching  process. 

SLIOIH0y  QTrABTEBIN0y  BTa 

After  bleaching,  the  next  step  in  preparing  the  fruit  is  slicing, 
unless  instead  of  slicing  it  is  quartered  or  dric^l  whole,  as  is  done  to 
a  limited  extent.  In  preparing  fruit  for  some  of  the  smaller  evapora- 
tors, as  previously  mentioned,  the  slicing  is  done  when  the  fruit  is 
parec. ,  the  bleaching  then  follows  the  slicing  instead  of  preceding  it 

The  slices  are  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness,  and  in  the  largest 
degree  possible  should  be  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  hole  made  through 
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the  axis  of  the  apple  when  the  core  is  removed  by  the  parer,  thus 
producing  the  "  rings,''  which  is  the  form  most  desired.  Other  things 
being  equal  that  fruit  is  sliced  the  best  which  contains  the  largest 
proportion  of  "  rings,''  and  this  point  is  given  more  or  lees  weight  in 
grading  the  finished  product. 

When  it  is  desired  to  evaporate  apples  in  quarters  or  sixths  they  are 
run  through  machines  which  cut  them  accordingly,  tiie  cutting  being 
done  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  slicing;  that  is,  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  tiie  axis  of  the  apple. 

If  they  are  to  be  dried  whole,  they  are  transferred  from  the 
bleacher  directly  to  the  drying  compartment  without  further  treat- 
ment. 

DSTDIO  THE  JTKUIT. 

When  the  fruit  has  been  placed  in  the  drying  ccunpartment  of  an 
evaporator,  of  whatever  type  it  may  be,  it  has  reached  the  most 
critical  stage  in  the  whole  process  of  evaporation,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  greatest  care  and  skill  are  required  to  insure  the  best  possible 
results. 

CAPACITY  07  VLOOB  8PACB  AHD  BACKS. 

In  the  case  of  kiln  evaporator^,  the  sliced  fruit  is  evenly  spread 
on  the  floor  to  the  depth  of  from  4  to  6  inches.  A  kiln  20  feet  square 
will  hold  the  slices  of  from  120  to  150  bushels  of  fresh  fruit,  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  waste  in  the  apples  and  the  exact  depth  to 
which  they  are  spread  on  the  floor. 

If  the  fruit  is  in  quarters  or  is  dried  whole,  it  may  be  somewhat 
thicker  on  the  floor,  since  in  these  forms  it  does  not  pack  down  as 
closely  as  the  slices  do  and  hence  does  not  impede  the  circulation  of 
hot  air  throu^  it  if  the  depth  is  somewhat  increased. 

In  tower  evaporators  and  other  types  where  the  fruit  is  handled 
on  racks  the  slices  are  seldom  placed  much  more  than  1  inch  in  depth. 
A  rack  4  feet  square  will  hold  from  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  to  a 
bushel. 

The  fruit  is  generally  put  on  the  floor  of  the  kiln  as  fast  as  it  is 
sliced,  and  the  fire  is  started  in  the  furnace  below  as  soon  as  the  floor 
is  filled,  or,  in  many  cases,  before  it  is  entirely  covered. 

OIIilKa  THE  FLOOBS  AND  BACKS. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  treat  the  floor  of  kilns  occasionally  with 
tallow  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  sticking  to  it  This  is  done  every 
few  days,  or  as  often  as  conditions  appear  to  make  it  advisable. 
Sometimes  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tallow  and  boiled  linseed  oil 
is  used  for  this  purpose. 

Another  practice,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  is  to  thoroughly  scrub 
the  floors  as  often  as  is  necessary  with  water,  using  with  it  some  one 
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of  the  scouring  soaps.   This  is  preferred  by  some  operators,  who  claim 
that  oil  or  tallow  discolors  the  fruit 

At  each  filling  of  the  racks,  where  these  are  used,  the  surface  of  the 
wire  netting  is  lightly  wiped  over  with  a  clotii  moistened  in  lard. 
This  prevents  tiie  fruit  from  sticking  to  the  netting  and  keeps  it  cleuL 

TEMPEKATTTBE  ICAIHTAIHED. 

The  temperature  maintained  in  kilns  or  other  drying  compart- 
ments, in  actual  practice  is  largely  a  matter  of  experience,  not  a  isLctor 
governed  by  any  definite  standards  or  regulated  in  accordance  with 
thermometer  readings,  as  might  be  expected.  In  general,  the  object 
in  view  is  to  force  the  heat  as  high  as  possible  without  endangering 
the  fruit.  A  probable  temperature  which  has  been  suggested  by  some 
of  the  operators  is  150°  F.,  or  more  when  the  fruit  is  first  put  into  the 
drying  compartment,  dropping  to  about  125°  F.  as  the  drying  process 
nears  completion.  Sufficient  and  proper  provision  for  controlling 
the  indraft  of  cold  air  below  the  fruit  will  aid  in  maintaining  the 
desired  temperature. 

TXTSHIHO  THB  V&UIT. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  burning  and  from  sticking  to 
the  floor  by  remaining  in  contact  with  it  too  long,  and  to  insure  the 
most  uniform  drying  that  is  possible,  the  fruit,  in  tiie  case  of  the  kiln 
driers,  is  turned  occasionally.  The  interval  between  turnings  varies 
with  different  operators,  with  the  condition  of  the  fruit,  and  with  the 
degree  of  heat  which  is  maintained.  Some  operators  do  not  turn  the 
fruit  until  5  hours  have  elapsed  after  the  furnace  has  been  started, 
while  a  more  common  practice  is  to  make  the  first  turning  within 
two  to  three  hours  after  the  drying  is  begun,  or  even  sooner.  For  the 
first  five  or  six  hours  it  is  generally  turned  every  two  hours  or  so,  and 
more  frequently  as  the  fruit  becomes  drier,  until  perhaps  it  may 
require  turning  every  half  hour  when  nearly  dry. 

The  objects  to  be  obtained  by  turning  must  be  kept  in  mind  and 
tiie  fruit  handled  accordingly.  It  should  be  examined  from  time  to 
time  and  turned  often  enough  to  prevent  scorching  or  sticking  and 
to  insure  uniform  drying. 

In  the  case  of  the  tower  evaporators  and  other  types  in  which  the 
fruit  is  handled  on  racks,  no  turning  more  than  an  occasional  stirring 
of  the  fruit  with  the  hand  or  with  a  small  wooden  paddle  is  required. 
Sometimes  the  relative  positions  of  the  racks  are  changed  to  make  the 
drying  more  uniform.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  tower-dried  fruit 
is  generally  of  rather  better  quality  than  that  from  kilns.  The  re- 
peated turning  on  the  kiln  floor  is  likely  to  make  the  fruit  more  or 
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less  ^^  rnnssy,"  while  in  tiiat  which  remains  practically  undisturbed  on 
the  racks  the  rings  are  maintained  in  better  condition.  The  fruit 
also  dries  more  quickly,  and  is  often  of  better  color  than  the  kiln- 
evaporated  product,  and  hence  is  more  attractive  in  appearance. 

The  same  general  principles  must  be  observed  in  tending  the  fruit 
where  steam  heat  is  used  in  place  of  direct  hot  air  from  furnaces. 

TIME  BBQTJIBED  FOB  DBYIHG. 

The  time  necessary  for  drying  fruit  depends  upon  several  factors. 
The  more  important  are:  Type  of  evaporator;  depth  to  which  fruit 
is  spread ;  method  of  preparing — whether  sliced,  quartered,  or  whole ; 
temperature  maintained ;  conditions  of  the  weather,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  construction  of  the  evaporator. 

The  application  of  these  several  factors  to  the  point  in  question 
readily  follows.  A  good  kiln  evaporator  should  dry  a  floor  of  slices, 
other  things  being  equal,  in  about  twelve  hours,  ten  to  fourteen  hours 
being  the  range  of  variation.  Where  the  fruit  is  handled  on  racks 
the  time  required  is  much  shorter,  but  conditions  are  quite  different 
from  the  kilns,  as  the  fruit  is  seldom  more  than  1  or  2  inches  thick  on 
the  racks.  For  slices,  five  hours  is  considered  a  reasonable  time,  with 
a  range  of  four  to  six  hours. 

It  is  estimated  that  quarters  will  require  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  average  kiln,  while  the  time  for  whole  apples  will 
range  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours. 

If  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  heavy  and  damp,  the  drying  is 
retarded.  Under  some  conditions  it  is  hardly  possible  to  thoroughly 
dry  the  fruit.  During  windy  weather  also  it  is  more  difficult  to 
regulate  the  heat,  especially  if  the  walls  are  poorly  constructed  so 
that  the  draft  of  cold  air  into  the  furnace  room  can  not  be  controlled. 
This  applies  especially  to  kilns  heated  by  furnaces.  It  is  claimed  that 
steam-heated  evaporators  are  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  climatic 
conditions. 

WHBH  IS  THB  FBITIT  DBYP 

Perhaps  there  is  no  step  in  the  entire  process  that  requires  better- 
trained  judgment  than  the  matter  of  determining  when  the  fruit  is 
sufficiently  dried  to  meet  the  requirements.  Like  several  other  steps 
in  the  process  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  experience,  though  there  are 
certain  general  features  which  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  words. 

The  fruit  should  be  so  dry  that  when  a  handful  of  slices  is  pressed 
together  firmly  into  a  ball  the  slices  will  be  "  springy  "  enough  to  sep- 
arate at  once  upon  being  released  from  the  hand.  In  this  condition 
there  will  be  no  fruit,  or  only  an  occasional  piece,  that  has  any  visible 
moisture  on  the  surface.    In  a  slice  of  average  dryness,  it  should 
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not  be  possible  to  press  any  free  juice  into  view  in  a  freshly  made 
cross  section  of  it.  The  general  "  feel  "  of  the  fruit,  as  it  is  handled, 
should  be  a  soft,  velvety,  leathery  texture. 

The  foregoing  should  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  average 
condition,  but  it  can  not  be  expected  to  be  absolutely  uniform 
throughout.  Some  slices — ^they  should  constitute  only  a  very  small 
percentage — will  still  plainly  possess  some  of  the  juice  of  the  apple; 
others — likewise,  properly  only  a  small  proportion — will  be  entirely 
too  dry,  possibly  dry  enough  to  be  brittle, 

THE  CXmiNG  BOOM. 

When  a  quantity  of  fruit  is  considered  dry  enough,  it  is  removed 
from  the  kiln  and  put  in  a  pile  on  the  floor  of  the  curing  room. 
Every  day  or  two  the  pile  should  be  thoroughly  shoveled  over  to 
make  uniform  the  changes  which  take  place.  Thus  managed,  the 
pile  in  a  few  days  will  become  thoroughly  homogeneous.  The 
pieces  that  were  too  dry.  will  have  absorbed  moisture,  the  super- 
fluous moisture  of  other  pieces  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  entire 
mass  may  be  expected  to  reach  the  condition  above  described. 

HAHDUHG  THE  WASTE. 

In  the  usual  grades  of  apples  that  are  taken  to  the  evaporator 
there  are  many  specimens  that  are  too  small  to  pare  or  which  for 
other  reasons  can  not  be  profitably  used  in  this  way.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  the  larger  evaporators  which  are  operated  in  connection 
with  vinegar  factories,  these  apples,  as  well  as  all  parings  and  trim- 
mings, are  used  for  "vinegar  stock,"  but  in  the  smaller  ones  these 
portions  are  usually  dried.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  about  one- 
third  as  much  space  is  required  to  dry  the  parings  and  trimmings 
as  is  demanded  for  the  "  white  fruit."  « 

"Waste"  and  "chops"  are  generally  bleached,  but  are  seldom 
passed  through  the  bleacher  which  is  used  for  the  white  fruit.  Where 
they  are  dried  in  kilns,  which  is  usually  the  case,  a  common  way  of 
bleaching  is  to  bum  the  sulphur  in  the  furnace  room  after  the  stock 
has  been  spread  on  the  floor. 

It  is  generally  estimated  that  the  waste  from  a  given  quantity  of 
apples  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  fuel  for  evaporating  that  quantity  of 
fruit;  that  is,  putting  it  on  a  bushel  basis,  the  waste  from  a  bushel 
will  pay  for  fuel  to  evaporate  both  the  white  fruit  and  the  waste 
from  that  bushel.    While  in  some  instances,  when  the  price  of  such 

a'* White  fruit"  is  a  general  term  used  by  operators  and  dealers  to  denote 
the  firrades  used  for  culinary  purposes,  in  distinction  from  *'  waste,'*  which  com- 
prises the  parings  and  trimmings,  and  "chops/*  which  are  composed  of  tbe 
apples  that  are  too  small  and  otherwise  defective  to  pare. 
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stock  is  low,  this  estimate  may  be  too  high,  it  not  infrequeDUy  hap* 
pens  that  it  more  than  pays  for  the  fuel. 

WBIGHT  OF  BYAPOEATID  AFPLB8. 

Some  varieties  of  apples  will  make  more  evaporated  stock  to  the 
bushel  than  others.  The  grade  used  also  affects  the  amount,  but  an 
average  weight — a  frequent  basis  of  estimates — is  about  6^  pounds  of 
white  fruit  and  ^  pounds  of  waste  to  a  bushel  of  fresh  fruit.  When 
the  apples  are  dried  whole,  without  slicing,  they  vrill  make  from  1  to 
2  pounds  more  to  the  bushel  than  when  sliced. 

LAWS  ESLATDTG  TO  BTAPOEATID  TSiriTS. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  only  one  State  has 
enacted  laws,  aside  from  those  relating  to  the  presence  of  sulphurous 
acid  or  sulphites,  regulating  the  quality  or  condition  of  evaporated  or 
dried  fruits  offered  for  sale. 

In  1904  the  New  York  legislature  amended  the  agricultural  law  so 
as  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  adulterated  evaporated  apples.  This  act 
became  a  law  on  April  26, 1904,  and  is  recorded  in  Chapter  391.  It  is 
intended  primarily  to  regulate  the  moisture  content  of  evaporated 
fruit  when  offered  for  sale.  For  the  purpose  of  the  act,  evaporated 
apples  are  considered  "  standard  "  if  tiiey  do  not  contain  more  than 
27  per  cent  of  water  or  fluids  as  determined  by  drying  for  four  hours 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  evaporated  apples,  in  the  terms  of  this  law, 
are  considered  ^^  adulterated  ^'  if  they  contain  more  than  27  per  cent 
of  moisture. 

The  pure  food  laws  of  some  States  also  apply  in  certain  instances, 
especially  those  which  make  specifications  in  regard  to  the  presence 
of  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphites  in  food  products.  This  reference 
to  the  matter  should  be  sufficient  to  call  the  attention  of  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  to  its  importance. 

A  California  statute,  approved  March  20,  1903,  requires  that  all 
fruit,  green  or  dried,  contained  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  packages,  and 
offered  for  shipment  in  the  State  be  so  labeled  as  to  designate  the 
county  and  immediate  locality  in  which  the  fruit  was  grown,  but 
a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  declares  this  law  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

A  decision  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  under  the 
pure- food  law  enacted  by  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  maximum  amount  of  sulphurous 
acid  permissible  in  evaporated  or  desiccated  fruits  is  now  awaited 
with  interest. 

The  attention  of  all  interested  persons,  especially  exporters,  should 
farther  be  called  to  the  fact  that  ^^  the  governments  of  Prussia  and 
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6axony,  in  order  to  unify  the  practices  of  inspectors  of  desiccated 
fruits,  have  issued  decrees  fixing  the  limit  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
desiccated  fruits  at  0.125  per  cent."" 

The  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  in  desiccated  fruits,  and  also  of 
zinc  in  fruit  dried  on  galvanized  wire  racks,  has  frequently  been 
criticised  in  foreign  markets  and  has  been  the  source  of  unfavorable 
judgment,  resulting  in  more  or  less  agitation  favoring  laws  restrict- 
ing or  prohibiting  the  sale  of  such  fruit 

HAHDinra  evapoeatid  apples. 

While  comparatively  few  of  the  manufacturers  of  evaporated 
apples  pack  their  own  fruit  for  the  trade,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  them 
and  of  direct  value  to  know  something  of  the  methods  pursued  by 
dealers,  and  especially  in  regard  to  grading  and  the  requirements  of 
the  various  grades. 

The  product  of  all  grades  is  generally  shipped  to  the  dealers  in 
gunny  sacks  having  a  capacity  of  IJ  or  2  bushels.  The  **  white 
fruit "  is  usually  bought  by  the  pound.  Sometimes  the  waste  is  rated 
by  the  hundredweight.  The  price  paid  is  not  governed  by  the 
market  conditions  alone;  the  quality  is  an  important  factor. 

EAHOE  OF  PEICE8. 

In  1904  the  output  of  evaporated  apples  was  very  large  and  in 
excess  of  immediate  trade  demands.  The  prices  were  correspond- 
ingly low.  Because  of  a  light  crop  of  apples  in  the  season  of  1905, 
the  quantity  of  evaporated  apples  was  relatively,  small.  There  was 
a  large  quantity  of  fruit  evaporated  in  1906,  but  trade  conditions 
were  rather  unusual  and  prices  varied  accordingly.  An  idea  of  the 
range  of  prices  at  the  evaporators  is  suggested  by  the  following  rates 
which  prevailed  in  New  York  during  the  three  seasons  just  mentioned : 


Yeer. 

White 

fruit,  per 

pound. 

Chops,  per 
hundredwelgfat 

Waste,  per 
handredwei^kL 

1904 

Omt$. 
8*to4« 
7  to7* 
4   to7} 

10. 75  ton.  1ft 
2 
.1.76to  2 

f0.eDto|0L8i 

1906 

1      to  1.1ft 

1906 

.90to  Lai 

The  market  price  of  whole  apples  is  usually  a  cent  or  more  a  pound 
higher  than  that  for  sliced  fruit ;  quarters  also  bring  a  higher  price. 

In  cases  where  special  pains  are  taken  in  trimming  and  in  other 
processes  in  preparing  ihe  fruit  and  the  finished  product  is  par- 
ticularly white  and  clean,  better  prices  than  the  prevailing  market 
rates  can  often  be  obtained. 

•  Decisicm  Na  7  of  *'  Food  Inspection  Decisions  1-26,"  Borean  of  Chemiitry^ 
U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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OEADnro. 

In  classifying  evaporated  apples,  three  grades  are  generally  recog- 
nized, whidi  are  commonly  designated  as  "  fancy,"  "  choice,"  and 
"  prime."  Two  other  grades,  which  in  reality  are  special  grades,  are 
also  sometimes  recognized,  viz,  "  extra  fancy,"  and  a  lower  grade  than 
prime — ^usually  called  prime  with  some  prefix,  frequently  the  name  of 
a  locality,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  grade. 

The  standards  demanded  for  these  various  grades  are  about  as 
follows: 

"  Fancy  "  is  very  white,  clean  stock,  free  from  all  pieces  of  skin 
and  other  objectionable  portions  which  should  be  removed  in  trim- 
ming, and  a  good  proportion  of  the  slices  in  rings. 

"  Choice "  denotes  a  grade  intermediate  between  "  fancy "  and 
"  prime,"  not  quite  clean  enough  for  "  fancy,"  yet  more  nearly  free 
from  imperfections  than  the  "  prime  "grade  demands. 

"  Prime  "  must  be  good  stock,  well  cured,  and  of  a  generally  attract- 
ive appearance.  It  must  be  comparatively  white  and  mostly  free 
from  undesirable  portions,  but  stock  having  a  small  percentage  of 
such  defects  is  usually  put  in  this  grade. 

"  Extra  fancy,"  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  fancy  grade  that  is  excep- 
tionally fine.  It  must  possess  all  the  qualities  mentioned  in  describ- 
ing that  grade  in  a  marked  degree.  At  least  85  per  cent  of  the  slices 
should  be  "  rings." 

The  grade  below  "  prime  "  is  the  stock  that  has  been  so  carelessly 
handled  and  is  so  unattractive  in  appearance  that  it  can  not  main- 
tain the  standard  of  "  prime."  It  is  packed  for  an  entirely  different 
and  much  poorer  class  of  trade  than  any  of  the  other  grades. 

KIVDS  07  PACKAGES  TT8ED. 

In  packing  the  fruit,  several  sizes  of  packages  are  in  common  use. 
While  the  proportionate  dimensions  of  the  packages  may  vary  with 
the  different  dealers  and  packers,  their  capacity  is  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  imiform  standards. 

Perhaps  the  package  most  used  is  the  50-pound  wooden  box.  A 
common  form  of  this  box  is  10^  by  11  by  22  inches,  inside  measure. 
Twenty-five- poimd  boxes  are  likewise  much  used;  these  are  com- 
monly made  9  by  9  by  18  inches,  inside  dimensions.  A  box  holding 
55  pounds  of  sliced  fruit,  having  inside  measurements  of  11  by  llf 
by  22^  inches,  is  much  used  for  the  export  trade.  These  are  generally 
marked  ^'  25  kilos  "  when  intended  for  export,  instead  of  having  the 
capacity  designated  in  pounds. 

Pasteboard  cartons,  holding  1  pound,  or  one-half  kilo  (l.lpounds) 
for  certain  export  trade,  are  also  more  or  less  used  for  the  better 
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grades  of  sliced  fruit.     These  cartons  are  generally  packed  in  a 
box  or  case,  48  cartons  to  the  case.    The  cartons  are  2  by  5  by  7 

inches;  the  case  is  about 
12  by  16  by  21  inches. 

All  of  these  packages 
are  used  as  desired  for 
slices  or  "rings,"  but 
the  quarters  and  whole 
fruit  are  generally 
packed  in  the  55-pound 
boxes,  which,  however, 
are  expected  to  contain 
but  50  pounds  of  fruit 
in  these  forms. 

PACKnro. 

The  side  of  the  box 
intended  for  the  top  or 
"  face  "  is  packed  first, 
as  in  packing  fresh  fruit 
in     boxes     or     barrels. 

Fig.  U.—A  "board"  of  facwB.  r^^        n      .       .  *  i 

The  first  step  m  pack- 
ing, therefore,  is  to  "  face  "  this  side.  The  "  facers  "  are  slices  which 
are  perfect  rings.  These  are  usually  selected  from  a  quantity  of  fruit 
which  contains  a  relatively 
large  proportion  of  them; 
they  are  then  placed  on  thin 
boards  which  are  slightly 
smaller  than  the  top  of  the 
box,  inside  measure,  over- 
lapping one  another  in  rows, 
lengthwise  of  the  board. 
Figure  11  shows  such  a 
"board"  of  facers.  The 
facers  are  put  in  place  by 
inserting  the  board  on 
which  they  are  arranged 
into  the  box,  which  is  first 
lined  with  paraffin  paper, 
and  then  with  a  dexterous 
movement  of  the  hand  flip-  . ,       ^  ,      , 

-  ,        .    '^         Fig.  12.— a  preffl  uaed  In  packing  eTaporated  apples. 

pmg    the    layer    of    rings 

against  the  inner  face  or  the  bottom,  which  is  to  bec(»ne  the  top  of 

the  box. 
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A  press  similar  to  figure  12  is  generally  used  in  filling  the  boxes. 
Three  men  compose  a  packing  gang  for  each  press;  one  to  fill  the 
boxes  and  weigh  the  fruit;  one  to  operate  the  press;  a  third  to  nail 
on  the  cover,  which  now  becomes  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

In  filling  the  boxes,  an  extension  of  the  box  upward  is  necessary, 
since  50  pounds  of  evaporated  apples  have  to  be  compressed  greatly 
in  order  to  get  them  into  a  box  of  the  required  dimensions.  This 
extension  may  be  another  box  of  same  size  with  a  rim  nailed  around 
the  edge  to  fit  over  the  box  to  be  filled.  The  box  is  placed  on  a 
pair  of  scales  and  filled  with  the  desired  quantity  of  fruit,  by 
weight ;  it  is  then  passed  to  the  press.    A  "  follower  "  slightly  smaller 


Fie.  18.— A  SO-pound  box  of  '*  fancy"  evapo-  Fxo.  14.— A  SO-pound  box  of  '*  fancy  "evapo- 

xated  appde8  with  cover  removed.  rated  apples  with  cover  and  paper  lace 

removed. 

than  the  box  is  put  in  position  over  the  fruit  and  this  is  pressed  down 
until  the  fruit  reaches  the  desired  point. 

Quarters  and  whole  apples  are  handled  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  except  in  regard  to  the  facing.  In  facing  whole  apples 
they  are  placed  on  the  side  in  rows  lengthwise  of  the  bottom  (when 
packed,  the  top)  of  the  box.  The  boxes  are  then  filled  the  same  as 
with  slices.    Quarters  are  handled  in  the  same  way. 

Figure  13  is  a  box  of  fancy  evaporated  apples  with  cover  removed, 
showing  tiie  paper  lace  used  for  decorative  effect.  Figure  14  is  the 
same  box  with  the  paper  covering  entirely  removed.  Figures  15  and 
16  show,  respectively,  a  box  of  whole  apples  and  one  of  quarters. 
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Cartons  are  filled  by  hand,  the  work  usually  being  done  on  a  table 
of  convenient  height.  Each  package  is  weighed  to  insure  its  proper 
content  of  fruit. 

The  sun-dried  fruit,  of  which  quite  large  quantities  are  handled 


Fig.  15.— a  SO-pound  box  of  "  prime  "  whole  Pio.  16.— A  60-pound  box  of  "  prime  "  quarton. 

apples. 

by  some  dealers,  is  usually  packed  in  sugar  barrels.  This  is  largely  ex- 
ported. The  waste  is  also  generally  put  into  barrels,  240  to  250  pounds 
net  usually  filling  a  barrel.     Chops  are  handled  in  a  similar  manner. 

STORING  THE  PEUIT. 

In  years  of  great  abundance  of  apples,  the  evaporated  product  is 
likely  to  exceed  the  immediate  demand.  While  fruit  that  has  been 
well  bleached  and  cured  can  be  held  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  without  loss  it  is  by  no  means  imperishable.  The  color  is  first 
to  deteriorate.  The  fruit  appears  to  lose  the  effect  of  bleaching  after 
a  time  and  turns  dark.  Though  it  may  retain  its  flavor  for  a  long 
time,  its  unattractive  appearance  renders  it  more  or  less  unsalable. 

When  it  is  desired  to  hold  evaporated  apples  from  one  season  to 
another,  recourse  is  had  to  cold  storage.  Some  seasons  large  quanti- 
ties are  handled  in  this  way.  The  temperature  at  which  it  is  stored 
is  usually  from  32°  to  35°  F.,  or  about  the  same  as  for  fresh  fruit. 
If  well  bleached  and  properly  cured  it  may  be  held  for  a  relatively 
long  period.  Four  or  five  years  is  said  by  commercial  handlers  to 
be  about  the  usual  limit  of  time  before  the  color  deteriorates.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  it  is  desirable  to  hold  the  fruit  for  so  long  a  time. 
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FABMEBS'  BULLETINS. 

Bulletins  in  this  list  will  be  sent  free^  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  to  any  resident 
of  the  United  States,  on  application  to  his  Senator,  Representative,  or  Dele- 
gate in  CongreaSf  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  0.  Because 
of  the  Umited  supply,  applicants  are  nrged  to  select  only  a  few  numbers,  choosinff 
those  which  are  of  special  interest  to  them.  Residents  of  foreign  countries  should 
apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washmgton. 
D.  0.,  who  has  these  bulletins  for  sale.  Price  5  cents  each  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and 
Mexico;  6  cents  to  other  foreign  countries.  The  bulletins  entitled  *' Experiment 
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COST  OF  FILLING  SILOS.' 


IHTRODUCTIOH. 

The  data  contained  in  the  following  pages  were  gathered  in  the 
months  of  September  of  1905  and  1906.  The  writer  visited  all  of 
the  thirty-one  farms  mentioned  in  this  paper  and  took  notes  on  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  men  and  teams,  the  machinery  used,  and 
the  length  of  time  taken,  and  he  also  made  measurements  of  the 
silos,  etc.  Information  in  regard  to  the  quantities  of  twine  and  fuel 
used  and  the  number  of  acres  cut  was  given  by  each  individual 
farmer. 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  confine  this  inquiry  to  localities  in 
which  the  silo  has  been  in  use  for  several  years.  The  places  chosen 
were  in  Jefferson  and  Fond  du  Lac  coimties,  Wisconsin,  and  in 
Branch  and  Lewanee  counties,  Michigan.' 

METHODS  EMPLOTED. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  different  farmers  in  filling  their 
silos  varied  greatly,  no  two  being  exactly  alike.  This  was  occasioned 
largely  by  scarcity  of  help  or  teams  and  by  the  kind  of  machinery 
used.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  different  methods  may  be  classified 
in  three  groups: 

(1)  The  most  common  practice  was  to  have  one  man  with  three 
horses  on  a  com  harvester  cutting  com  in  the  field;  two  men  to  load 
the  wagons  in  the  field;  three  or  four  men  with  teams,  depending  on 
the  distance  from  the  field  to  the  silo,  to  haul  the  corn  to  the  cutter; 
one  man  to  run  the  engine  when  steam  was  used  for  power,  and, 
occasionally,  when  gasohne  engines  were  xised,  one  man  to  feed  the 
cutter  and  one  man  in  the  silo  to  spread  and  tramp  the  silage.  Each 
teamster  pitched  off  his  own  load.  This  makes  a  crew  of  eight  or 
nine  men,  exclusive  of  the  man  who  tends  the  engine. 

(2)  In  cases  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  teams  the  following 
method  is  generally  practiced.     One  man,  with  three  horses,  cuts  the 

^For  details  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  silos,  the  feeding  of  silage  to  farm 
stock,  etc.,  see -Farmers*  Bulletin  32,  entitled  "  Silos  and  Silage." 
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com;  two  men  load  the  wagons  in  the  field;  two  men,  or  boys,  with 
teams,  haul  the  com  to  the  cutter;  one  man  unloads  the  wagons; 
one  man  feeds  and  one  man  works  in  the  silo.  As  soon  as  a  load 
arrives  at  the  cutter  the  teamster  changes  his  team  for  an  empty 
wagon  and  goes  back  to  the  field  after  another  load.  When  a  wagon 
is  unloaded  it  is  run  out  of  the  way  by  hand.  With  this  method  boys 
who  are  not  strong  enough  to  handle  the  green  com  can  be  utilized  to 
drive  the  teams.  This  method  requires  a  crew  of  six  men  and  two 
boys,  exclusive  of  the  engine  tender. 

(3)  When  enough  horses  are  available  and  help  is  scarce,  the 
following  arrangement  of  men  and  teams  is  a  good  one.  One  man, 
with  three  horses,  nms  the  harvester  in  the  field;  four  men  with  teams 
haul  the  com  to  the  silo;  one  man  feeds  and  one  spreads  the  com  in 
the  silo.  Low  trucks  or  wagons  with  racks  suspended  below  the 
axles  should  be  used,  so  that  the  teamsters  can  put  on  their  own  loads. 
(See  fig.  1.)  This  requires  a  crew  of  seven  men,  besides  the 
engineer. 

Table  1  gives  a  comparison  of  these  three  methods. 

Table  1. — Number  and  arrangement  of  men  employed  infilling  silos  by  various  methods. 


Kind  of  work. 


Method  1. 


Method  2. 


Methods. 


Operating  binder 

Loading  wagons 

Driving  teams 

Unioading  wagons 

Feeding  cutter 

In  silo 

Total  number  of  men 
Number  of  teams  hauling  . . 


1 
2 

3  or  4 
Teamsters. 

1 
1 


8or0 
3  or  4 


1 
2 
2  (boys) 

1 

1 


1 
0 
4 
Teamsters. 
1 
1 


The  difference  between  methods  is  in  the  arrangements  for  loading, 
hauling,  and  unloading.  When  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  teams, 
the  teamsters  do  their  own  loading  and  unloading.  When  teams  are 
scarce,  two  loaders  and  oneunloader  are  needed;  but  boys  may  drive 
the  teams  to  and  from  the  field. 

In  figuring  out  the  cost  of  filling,  the  silos  were  measured  and  the 
amoimts  of  silage  determined  from  King's  tables.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  weights  are  for  cured  silage.  The  actual  weights 
of  green  com  put  in  the  silos  would  be  from  15  to  25  per  cent  greater 
than  those  mentioned. 

The  cost  of  labor  varied  considerably.  In  order  to  compare  the 
different  methods,  a  uniform  rate  of  15  cents  an  hour  was  made  for 
men  and  the  same  for  a  team  of  two  horses.  Engine  hire  was  rated 
at  $4.50  a  day,  which  includes  the  engineer.  This  may  be  too  hi^ 
in  the  case  of  gasoline  engines,  as  they  did  not  require  attention  all  of 
the  time;  yet  they  caused  more  delays  from  getting  out  of  order  than 
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did  the  steam  engines,  which  probably  offset  the  difference  in  atten- 
tion demanded. 

Tvmie  was  rated  at  llj  cents  a  pound,  coal  at  $5  a  ton,  and  gaso- 
line at  13  cents  a  gallon.  No  charge  was  made  for  wear  and  tear  on 
machinery  or  for  boarding  the  help.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  men 
owned  his  silage  cutter.  The  others  depended  on  hiring  cutters. 
The  charge  for  an  engine,  engineer,  silage  cutter,  and  one  man  to  feed 
is  usually  $10  a  day. 

Ten  hours  were  considered  a  day's  work.  No  deductions  were 
made  for  delays  unless  the  helpers  were  set  at  some  other  work.  The 
average  quantity  of  silage  cut  daily  by  each  man  was  computed  by 
dividing  the  number  of  tons  of  silage  cut  by  the  total  hours  worked 
and  multiplying  the  result  by  ten. 
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The  average  yield  of  silage  per  acre  was  9.01  tons.  The  average 
cost  per  ton  of  silage  was  64  cents.  The  average  amount  of  silage  cut 
daily  per  man  was  4.9  tons.  The  average  cost  per  acre  for  putting  the 
corn  in  the  silo  was  $5.98. 

AEEAKGEMEHT  07  LABOR. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  men  employed  in 
cutting,  loading,  hauling,  feeding,  etc.: 

Table  3, — ArrangcTnent  of  labor  infilling  siloi  on  51 /amis. 


Cutt:ng 

^1 

0  S 

i 

£ 

CO 

rn. 

g 

Pitching  on. 

i 

o 

i 

Remarks. 

o 
o 
Z, 

i_ 

o 

1 

Is 

I 

• 

1 

So 

o 

1 

3 

2 

3 

Teamsters. 

0  1    0 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1  '    1 

8 

3 

3 

2 

4 

1 

^  1    ^ 

11 

Teamsterc  helped  unload. 

4 

3 

2 

4 

Teamsters. 

1 !  1 

10 

5 

3 

2 

3 

Teamsters. 

1     1 

9 

6 

3 

2 

3 

Teamsters. 

1 

1 

9 

7 

4 

0 

4 

Teamsters. 

1 

1 

8 

Changed  teams  on  binder  every  hour. 

8 

3 

1 

3 

Teamsters. 

1 

1 

8 

9 

3 

2 

3 

Teamsters. 

1 

1 

9 

10 

3 

2 

3 

Teamsters. 

a2 

2 

1 

11 

n 

3 

3 

3 

Teamsters. 

0 

0 

8 

Had  man  in  silo  iast  two  days. 

12 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

8 

One  boy  drove  team. 

13 

3 

3 

6 

Teamsters. 

1 

1 

13 

14 

3 

2 

4 

Teamsters. 

1 

1 

10 

15 

3 

3 

3 

Teamsters. 

1 

1 

10 

16 

2 

3 

5 

Teamsters, 

02 

2 

1 

14 

Did  not  use  any  twine. 

17 

3 

3 

4 

Teamsters. 

0 

2 

1 

11 

Engineer  helped  feed  the  cutter. 

18 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Two  men  in  silo  last  two  days. 

19 

3 

3 

3 

Teamsters. 

o2 

2  •    1 

12 

20 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1  1    0 

6 

21 

3 

3 

2 

Teamsters. 

o2 

0      0 

8 

22 

3 

2 

4 

Teamsters. 

2       1 

11 

23 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1       1 

•      9 

24 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1       0 

8 

One  boy  drove  team. 

25 

3 

2 

4 

Teamsters- 

2 

13 

Binder  failed:  cut  mostly  by  hand. 

26 

1       3 

2 

4 

Teamsters. 

2 

11 

One  man  in  silo  first  day. 

27 

1  1    3 

1 

3 

Teamsters. 

1 

8 

28 

1  1    3 

4 

4 

Teamsters. 

a2 

2 

14  , 

29 

1       3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9  1 

30 

2  ,    4 

1 

4 

Teamstera 

1 

10  '  Three  teams  hauling  first  2k  days. 

31 

l|    3 

3 

4 

Teamsters. 

o2 

2 :  1 

13 

a  Cutter  did  not  have  self-feeding  attachment. 

The  question  at  once  arises,  Why  can  some  farmers  fill  their  silos 
at  a  cost  of  46  cents  a  ton  while  it  costs  others  86  cents?  Quite  often 
the  higher  cost  is  due  to  unavoidable  causes,  such  as  long  hauls, 
lodged  and  tangled  com,  and  accidents  to  machinery.  In  many  cases, 
however,  a  poor  arrangement  of  the  help  is  responsible  for  the  extra 
expense.  The  best  method  is  that  in  which  the  working  force  is  the 
most  evenly  balanced;  that  is,  where  all  are  working  continually.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  men  and  teams  should  be  rushed  to  their  fullest 
extent  in  order  to  get  the  work  done  cheaply.  Some  of  the  most 
expei^ive  work  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  furore  and  hurry. 
The  scheme  where  all  are  working  and  no  one  is  hindered  by  the  others 
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is  the  most  economical.  Too  many  men  in  the  field  for  the  number 
at  the  cutter,  or  vice  versa,  and  too  large  a  crew  for  the  size  of  the 
silage  cutter  are  common  sources  of  loss.  Two  or  three  men  and 
teams  with  loaded  wagons  waiting  their  turns  to  unload,  a  similar 
condition  in  the  field  where  they  are  waiting  to  be  loaded,  or  a  delay 
owing  to  a  lack  of  teams  represents  a  decided  loss  of  valuable  time. 
The  factor  that  controls  the  size  of  the  crew  is  the  capacity  of  the 
silage  cutter. 

At  farm  No.  28  too  many  men  were  employed  (see  Table  3).  If 
there  had  been  only  two  men  instead  of  four  pitching  on  in  the  field, 
tliree  men  instead  of  four  with  teams  hauling,  and  one  man  instead  of 
two  in  the  silo,  just  as  much  silage  could  have  been  cut  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  cutter  was  of  mediimi  size — too  small  for  the 
number  of  men  supposed  to  be  at  work.  Deducting  the  wages  of  the 
four  men  and  one  team  that  were  not  needed  would  lower  the  cost  of 
filling  at  this  place  from  80  cents  to  64  cents  a  ton. 

A  small  cutter  may  be  used  almost  as  economically  as  a  large  one, 
but  most  farmers  wish  to  get  the  silo  filling  done  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  so  prefer  the  larger  machines.  There  was  only  2  cents  per  ton 
difference  between  the  cost  on  farms  7  and  8,  yet  at  No.  7  a  new 
machine  with  an  18-inch  cylinder  was  used,  while  at  No.  8  a  13-inch 
cylinder  machine  that  had  been  in  service  eighteen  years  was  still 
in  use. 

SIZE  OF  LOADS. 

There  seems  to  be  an  inverse  ratio  between  the  size  of  loads  hauled 
and  the  cost  per  ton  for  filling.  It  is  imfortunate  that  a  record  of  the 
total  number  of  loads  was  not  kept  for  each  farm.  The  importance 
of  this  feature  was  not  fully  appreciated  at  the  beginning  of  the  study. 
The  table  below  gives  the  average  size  of  load  on  ten  farms  where  such 
a  record  was  kept.  As  before  stated,  the  weights  given  are  for  cured 
silage  and  are  not  the  weights  of  the  green  com  as  it  comes  from  the 
field. 

Table  4. — Relation  of  size  of  loads  to  total  cost  of  silage. 


No.  of  (arm. 

SIM  of 
loads. 

Tons. 
1.37 
1.54 
1.00 
1.16 
.94 

Cost  per 
ton  of 
silage. 

No.  of  lann. 

loads.       ^"  *^' 

1                    

ia46 
.48 
.51 
.56 
.62 

16 

Tons. 
a73 
.76 
.75 
.90 
.77 

9a  63 

2                                    ..  . 

19 

-67 

4                         

26 

.77 

10 

28 

.80 

15.          .                   

31 

.86 

The  extra  large  loads  hauled  at  farm  No.  2  kept  the  cost  remark- 
ably low.  There  was  only  one  team  with  two  wagons  hauling. 
Had  smaller  loads  been  drawn,  the  help  of  the  eight  men  employed 
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could  not  have  been  utilized  to  good  advantage.  The  men,  teams, 
and  machinery  at  farm  No.  14,  where  the  cost  was  60  cents,  were 
abnost  identically  the  same  as  those  at  No.  26,  where  the  cost  was 
77  cents.  No  record  was  kept  of  the  total  number  of  loads  hauled 
at  these  two  farms,  but  the  loads  at  farm  No.  26  were  much  smaller 
than  those  at  No.  14,  owing  to  a  steep  hill  that  had  to  be  climbed  to 
reach  the  cutter.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  in  any  other  way  the 
difference  in  cost  of  17  cents  a  ton  at  these  two  farms. 

CROPS  USED. 

At  farm  No.  22  a  20-acre  field  of  alfalfa  was  ready  to  cut  at  silo- 
filling  time.  The  owner  tried  the  experiment  of  putting  the  green 
alfalfa  in  the  silo,  mixing  it  with  com.  ,  The  alfalfa  was  cut  with  a 
mowing  machine  and  raked  into  windrows  with  a  2-horse  hayrake. 
One  man  with  a  team  was  set  to  hauling  the  alfalfa  while  three  were 
hauling  com.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  one  man  to  put  on  a 
loa<l  of  this  green  stuff  alone.  The  man  who  did  this  work  woukl 
bring  in  five  big  loads  a  day,  estimated  at  2  tons  each.  The  fhree  men 
and  teams  hauling  com,  with  two  loaders  in  the  field,  would  draw 
from  35  to  40  loads  in  that  time.  The  silo  was  an  extra  large  one, 
over  38  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  the  two  crops  were  quite  evenly 
mixed. 

Com  alone  was  used  at  all  of  the  other  farms.  There  is  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  different  varie- 
ties of  corn  for  silage.  Some  farmers  grow  very  large  southern  kinds 
that  do  not  mature  grain  in  latitudes  as  far  north  as  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  Others  prefer  the  ordinary  dent  sorts  which  produce  a 
lai^e  percentage  of  grain.  The  total  amount  of  digestible  matter 
per  acre  is  about  the  same,  whether  it  is  a  large  ensilage  corn  or  the 
ordinary  field  variety,  the  difference  in  bulk  being  mostly  water. 
Some  farmers  combine  the  two  by  planting  1  part  of  some  large 
southern  variety  and  2  parts  of  common  field  com.  This  is  said  to 
make  a  very  satisfactoiy  silage. 

COHDITIOH  OF  THE  CEOPS  WHEH  CUT. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  nece&sary  to  ensilage  corn  in  an 
immature  state  in  order  to  have  it  keep.  This  made  a  sour  silage 
with  a  strong  pungent  odor.  The  consensus  of  opinion  now  favors 
letting  the  com  go  until  the  grain  is  fully  matured.  In  ordinary  sea- 
sons there  is  a  period,  lasting  but  a  few  days,  in  which  the  com  ears 
are  ripe  and  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  green.  This  is  the  ideal  time 
for  putting  it  in  the  silo.  If  the  com  is  allowed  to  mature  beyond 
this  stage,  water  should  be  added  to  the  cut  material  at  filling  time 
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to  prevent  ''fire  fanging*'  of  the  silage.  The  results  of  many  chem- 
ical analyses  show  that  the  food  materials  in  the  corn  plant  increase 
very  rapidly  as  the  plant  approaches  maturity,  and  do  not  reach 
their  maximum  until  it  is  fully  ripe.  Most  feeders  prefer  the  silage 
made  from  mature  com  because  it  contains  less  acid  and  possesses  a 
milder  odor  than  it  does  when  cut  in  a  greener  condition. 

EaUIPMEHT. 
HABVBSTEBS. 

With  the  price  of  labor  high  and  help  difficult  to  obtain  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  labor-saving  machinery  possi- 
ble. The  com  binder  has  come  to  be  almost  indispensable  at  silo- 
filling  time.  Most  of  the  farmers  whose  work  is  described  herein 
owned  thoir  own  harvesters.     The  others  were  able  to  hire  them. 

The  cost  of  cutting  com  with  a  machine  is  about  the  same  as  when 
it  is  cut  by  hand  and  laid  in  small  bunches  on  the  ground.  But  there 
is  a  considerable  saving  of  time  in  handling  bundles  rather  than  loose 
stalks.  It  takes  fully  twice  as  long  to  imload  the  same  quantity  of 
corn  when  loose  as  when  in  bundles.  At  farm  No.  16  (Table  2)  the 
com  was  cut  with  a  harvester,  but  no  twine  was  used.  It  is  evident 
that  the  increased  cost  of  labor  more  than  offset  the  saving  of  three  or 
four  cents  per  ton  of  silage  for  twine.  Several  inventors  are  trying  to 
constmct  a  corn  harvester  with  an  elevator  attachment  to  load  the 
corn  as  soon  as  cut  on  a  wagon  driven  alongside.  Some  of  these 
machines  give  promise  of  sucx^ess. 

WAGONS. 

Until  a  loader  has  been  perfected  the  style  of  wagon  used  in  hauling 
needs  careful  consideration.  The  rack  should  be 'as  low  as  |>ossible. 
A  low,  solid-wheel  truck  gives  good  satisfaction  on  smooth,  level  farms, 

with    short    hauls. 
««^Sw  ff^fi;  w^^^  The    draft    is    too 

heavy     for     other 
conditions. 

The  rack  that  is 
^,«..*u..  quite    commonly 

Fio.  1.— Rack  for  hauling  green  com.  ^       ,    .  .  . -^ 

used  m  Wisconsin, 
figure  1,  consists  of  two  4  by  6  inch  bed  pieces,  18  or  20  feet  in  length, 
bolted  together  at  one  end  to  form  a  V .  On  top  of  these  timbers  is  built 
a  rack  6  feet  in  width.  The  bottom  of  this  rack  is  about  8  feet  long. 
The  end  boards  are  4  feet  high,  built  flaring  so  they  do  not  quite  touch 
the  wheels.     The  apex  of  the  V  is  suspended  below  the  front  axle  of  an 
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onlinary  farm  wagon  by  means  of  a  long  kingbolt.  The  other  ends 
are  attached  below  the  hind  axle  by  U-shaped  clevises.  This  rack  can 
be  easily  made.  The  materials  needed  in  its  construction  are  80  board 
feet  of  4  by  6  inch  plank,  96  feet  of  boards  1  by  12  inches,  22  feet  of 
lumber  2  by  4  inches,  I  long  kingbolt,  2  stirrup  rods,  and  bolts  and 
nails. 

Hauling  green  com  is  heavy,  tiresome  work,  and  too  much  attention 
can  not  be  paid  to  details  of  method  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
lifting.  Before  the  advent  of  the  com  harvester,  when  the  com  was 
cut  by  hand  and  hauled  unbound,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  have 
the  cutter  set  on  a  platform  about  2i  feet  above  the  ground.  A  man 
could  pick  up  an  armful  of  com  on  the  wagon  and  stepping  on  the 
platform  place  it  on  the  feeding  table.  With  the  com  bound  in  bun- 
dles this  arrangement  causes  much  extra  labor;  nevertheless  many 
farmers  still  keep  the  cutter  upon  the  platform  and  Uft  the  com  up  to 
it  when  they  could  much  more  easily  drop  it  on  the  table  if  the  cut- 
ter were  down  on  the  ground. 

SILAGB  CUTTBBS. 

There  are  several  fii'st-class  silage  cutters  on  the  market  —machines 
that  will  cut  the  com  as  fast  as  two  men  can  pitch  it  on  the  table.  The 
self-feeding  table  that  is  found  on  most  of  the  modem  cutters  saves  the 
labor  of  at  least  one  man.  This  table  should  be  long  enough  to  hold 
two  bundles  of  com  lapped  at  the  bands. 

BLEVATOBS. 

There  are  two  types  of  elevators  in  general  use.  One  is  the  old- 
style  slat,  or  rattle  carrier,  aad  the  other  is  the  blower,  in  which  the  cut 
com  is  forced  up  through  a  tube  by  means  of  a  current  of  air.  (See 
figs.  2  and  3.)  The  chief  obiection  to  the  blower  machine  is  that  it 
takes  so  much  powder  to  mn  it.  While  the  blower  requires  more  power 
to  operate  than  does  the  slet  carrier,  very  few  blowers  require  more 
than  a  12-horsepower  engine.  With  but  one  exception  the  power 
used  on  any  one  of  these  31  farms  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
run  a  mediimi-sized  blower  machine,  and  in  most  cases  would  have 
handled  the  largest  machines  without  any  trouble.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  blower  machines  were  used  by  the  five  men  having  the 
lowest  cost  per  ton  of  silage.  Where  the  carrier  elevators  were  used  it 
cost  on  an  average  65  cents  per  ton  to  fill  the  silo,  while  it  cost  those 
who  used  the  blower  elevators  61  cents.  A  carrier  unless  covered  on 
top  and  fitted  with  a  return  trough  underneath  is  very  untidy,  espe- 
cially during  windy  weather.     At  one  place  there  was  Utter  to  the  depth 
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of  half  a  foot  about  the  silo  that  had  blown  out  of  the  carrier.    This 
trouble  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  blowers. 


Fio.  2.— FilliDg  a  silo  by  meftns  ot  a  alat  elevator  haying  a  doaed  top  and  return  trotig^  undenieath. 

The  blower  pipe  should  stand  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible. 
In  one  case  that  was  called  to  the  writer's  attention  a  blower  at  first 

proved  unsatisfactory. 
The  trouble  lay  in  hav- 
ing the  cutter  set  too 
far  from  the  silo,  with 
the  pipe  leaning  at  an 
angle  of  30  degrees 
from  the  perpendicu- 
lar. The  pipe  clogged 
frequently,  and  a  12- 
horsepower  engine 
was  insuflBcient  to 
handle  the  cutter  when 
it  was  crowded  to  any- 
thing like  its  full  ca- 
pacity. After  two  days 
of  annoyance  and  dis- 
couragement the  owner 
changed  the  position  of 
the  machine,  putting 
it  close    to    the   silo. 

FIG.  3.-B1  ,wer  elevator  In  correct  position  for  filling  silo.  ^^^^  difference  COuld  be 

noticed  at  once.     There  was  no  further  trouble  from  lack  of  power, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  clog  the  pipe  by  overfeeding. 
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SnJLOB  DISTBIBUTBBS. 

In  a  silo  more  than  36  feet  in  depth  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
man  to  tramp  the  cut  com.  If  the  surface  is  leveled  two  or  three 
times  a  day  while  filling,  the  silage  will  pack  sufficiently  to  keep. 
But  there  is  one  objection  to  doing  this.  If  the  cut  com  is  allowed 
to  pile  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  heavier  parts  will  roll  to  the  out- 
side of  the  pile  and  the  grain  and  leaves  will  not  be  evenly  mixed. 

Several  devices  have  been  invented  for  distributing  the  cut  mate- 
rial in  the  silo,  but  few  of  them  are  successful.  One  of  the  most 
satisfactory  distributers  where  a  blower  is  used  consists  of  two  boards, 
8  or  10  inches  wide  and  about  half  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  silo, 
nailed  together  at  right  angles  to  form  a  trough.  A  12-inch  board 
is  nailed  over  one  end  of  this  trough,  the  other  end  being  left  open. 
For  use,  the  trough  is  suspended  from  the  roof  with  the  open  side 
downward  and  the  closed  end  toward  the  center  of  the  silo.  The 
open  end  rests  above  the  top  of  the  blower  pipe.  As  the  cut  mate- 
rial leaves  the  pipe  it  follows  along  this  trough  imtil  it  strikes  the 
closed  end;  then  it  is  scattered  about  the  silo.  If  a  little  care  is 
exercised  in  adjusting  this  device,  it  will  give  very  good  results. 

PAETHEB8HIP  AEBAVOEIOHTS  AMOHO  FAEMSBS. 

The  high  cost  of  machinery  for  cutting  silage  and  the  difficulty 
in  securing  help  prevent  many  farmers  from  building  silos.  It  is 
highly  important  to  be  able  to  get  an  outfit  when  it  is  needed.  An 
early  frost  or  a  spell  of  hot,  dry  weather  may  so  affect  the  crop  that 
it  is  necessary  to  fill  the  silo  several  days  before  the  usual  time.  For 
this  reason  a  man  should  o\^ti  his  cutter  and  engine,  especially  if 
enough  silage  is  cut  each  year  to  warrant  this  outlay  of  capital.  It 
is  usually  easier  to  hire  an  engine  than  it  is  a  cutter.  For  this  reason 
many  buy  the  latter  and  depend  on  being  able  to  rent  the  former 
wl\en  it  is  needed.  The  next  best  arrangement  to  owning  an  outfit 
individually  is  for  two  or  three  farmers  in  the  same  neighborhood  to 
buy  the  necessary  machinery  in  partnership. 

The  owners  of  farms  Nos.  14,  17,  and  26  bought  a  silage  cutter 
together.  At  filling  time  each  man  furnishes  two  laborers  and  one 
team  while  the  others  are  filling.  By  varying  the  seeding  time  in 
the  spring  they  have  been  able  to  control  the  time  of  harvesting  so 
that  all  three  get  their  silos  filled  with  com  in  good  condition. 
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LtTTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Depaktment  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 

Washington,  D,  C,  April  11,  1907. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  and  to  recommend  for 
publication  as  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  293,  an  article  on  the  use  of 
fruit  as  food,  prepared  by  C.  F.  Langworthy,  in  charge  of  nutrition 
investigations  of  this  Office,  in  accordance  with  instructions  given 
by  the  Director. 

The  present  bulletin  is  a  revision  and  extension  of  an  article  by 
Doctor  Langworthy  bearing  a  similar  title,  which  was  published  in 
the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  for  1905,  and  constitutes  a  summary 
of  available  data  on  the  composition,  food  value,  and  place  in  the  diet 
of  fresh  and  preserved  fruits  of  different  sorts,  particularly  the  fruits 
of  temperate  regions  which  are  commonly  grown  in  the  United  States. 
In  preparing  the  bulletin  an  extended  study  has  been  made  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  especially  of  the  numerous  investigations 
reported  by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  widely 
scattered  articles  in  American  and  foreign  journals.  The  present 
bulletin  is  therefore  similar  in  scope  and  purpose  to  the  popular  pub- 
lications which  the  Department  has  issued  in  the  past  summarizing 
available  information  on  different  food  materials  which  enter  largely 
into  the  diet  of  most  American  families. 
Respectfully, 

A.  C.  True, 

Director. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agricuttwre. 
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USE  OF  FRUIT  AS  FOOD. 


nrrBODvcnoH. 

Edible  fruits  show  the  greatest  range  in  form,  color,  and  appearance 
and  are  found  in  almost  countless  varieties;  yet  from  the  botanist^s 
standpoint  all  our  fruits  are  the  seed-bearing  portion  of  the  plant. 
The  edible  fruits  of  temperate  regions  fall  into  a  few  groups — stone 
fruits,  like  cherries  and  plimis;  pome  fruits,  like  apples  and  pears; 
grapes;  and  berries,  like  strawberries,  blackberries,  and  currants. 
There  are  several  products,  such  as  muskmelons,  cantaloupes,  and 
watermelons,  sometimes  classed  as  fruits  and  sometimes  as  vegetables, 
which,  of  course,  would  not  belong  to  any  one  of  these  groups.  Trop- 
ical fruits  are  not  so  easily  classified,  though  the  citrus  family  (oranges, 
lemons,  etc.)  includes  many  of  the  more  conmion  sorts. 

There  are  a  few  vegetable  products  which  are  not  fruits  in  any 
botanical  sense,  but  which  by  common  consent  are  included  in  this 
class  of  food  products  since  their  place  in  the  diet  is  the  same.  The 
most  common  of  these  products  is  rhubarb,  and  there  are  few  uses 
of  fruit  which  the  acid  rhubarb  stalk  does  not  serve.  Angelica  stalks, 
which  are  candied  and  used  for  making  cakes  and  confectionery,  are 
much  less  conmion,  though  the  total  amoimt  used  is  large.  It  is 
certainly  more  natural  to  include  preserved,  candied,  and  crystallized 
ginger  root  with  candied  pineapple,  candied  cumquats  and  similar 
products  than  with  any  other  class  of  food  materials,  and  old-fash- 
ioned candied  sweet  flag  root  may  also  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. 

WILD  AHD  CULTIVATED  FBTTIT8. 

In  an  account  of  the  first  Virginia  colony  it  is  stated  that  the 
Indians  ate  wild  mulberries,  crab  apples,  and  huckleberries,  but  noth- 
ing is  said  of  their  cultivating  fruits,  though  they  raised  com  and 
other  vegetables.  Wild  fruits  have  been  part  of  the  diet  of  primi- 
tive man  whenever  obtainable,  and  no  one  can  say  with  certainty 
when  wild  varieties  were  first  cultivated,  but  it  must  have  been  early 
in  the  history  of  the  race,  since  such  fruits  as  apples  and  pears  have 
been  under  cultivation  so  long  that  the  varieties  now  grown  have 
scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  very  small,  woody,  inferior  fruit  of 
the  wild  parent.  As  a  country  becomes  more  thickly  settled,  less 
and  less  reliance  can  be  placed  on  wild  fruits,  and  the  market  gardener 
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and  fruit  grower  become  of  increasing  importance.  In  the  United 
States^  strawberries,  blackberries,  and  raspberries  are  examples  of 
fruits  which  are  still  eaten  both  wild  and  cultivated,  and  cranberries 
have  so  recently  come  imder  cultivation  that  many  persons  still 
think  of  them  as  a  wild  fruit.  Huckleberries  and  blueberries  are 
practically  unknown,  except  as  they  grow  wild,  though  attempts  are 
now  being  made  to  bring  the  blueberry  to  greater  perfection  under 
cultivation.  Among  little-known  wild  fruits  elderberries  and  scarlet 
haws  or  thorn  apples,  to  give  them  their  New  England  name,  may 
be  mentioned.  Both  are  used  for  jelly  making  to  some  extent  and 
the  former  for  other  purposes  also,  but  as  yet  neither  is  considered 
as  of  much  importance. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  some  fruits  which  are  considered 
to  be  fairly  palatable  and  equal  to  others  which  are  generally  eaten 
have  obtained  so  little  popularity.  For  instance,  both  wild  and  cul- 
tivated mulberries  have  long  been  known  and  prized  by  many,  but 
are  perhaps  unknown  to  the  majority  of  persons  and  very  Uttle  used. 
In  the  same  way  the  medlar,  a  fruit  closely  related  to  the  apple  and 
common  enough  in  parts  of  Europe,  is  almost  unknown  in  the  United 
States,  though  it  could  be  readily  grown,  if  desired. 

In  some  of  our  cultivated  fruits,  like  the  banana,  seed  is  almost 
never  f oimd ;  in  the  case  of  others,  for  instance  the  orange,  the  seedless 
and  seed-bearing  varieties  are  both  common;  but  in  the  majority  of 
fruits  seeds  are  present  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  It  has  been  said 
that  seedlessness  is  a  result  of  long-continued  cultivation,  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  seedless  forms  are  due  to  the  propagation 
and  cultivation  of  natural  sports  without  seeds.  Seedless  sports  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  wild  fruits.  Thus  the  native  American 
persimmon  is  now  and  then  found  bearing  seedless  fruit,  and  such  a 
form  could  be  perpetuated  by  horticulturists,  if  need  be.  The  seed- 
less navel  orange  has  been  propagated  in  recent  times  from  a  seedless 
sport,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  bananas,  though  the  wild 
forms  are  commonly  full  of  seeds,  were  propagated  from  a  seedless 
sport  in  times  too  remote  for  record.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  an  almost  universal  tendency  to  cultivate  and  perpetuate 
varieties  in  which  seeds  are  few  in  number  or  small  in  size,  and  quite 
naturally,  since  such  fruits  are  more  convenient  to  use  and  contain 
a  higher  proportion  of  nutritive  material  in  a  given  bulk. 

In  general,  it  is  true  that  size,  yield,  color,  flavor,  texture,  and 
chemical  composition  are  modified  by  cultivation. 

The  commercial  fruit  grower,  of  course,  desires  a  fruit  of  good 
appearance,  having  satisfactory  shipping  and  keeping  quaUties,  and 
too  often  the  consumer  is  satisfied  to  accept  a  product  in  which  such 
quaUties   predominate.     DiBcriminating   purchasers,    however,  will 
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insist  on  good  flavor,  texture,  and  cooking  qualities  as  well,  and  such 
demands  should  be  more  often  urged  in  order  that  quality  may  replace 
appearance  as  a  standard  in  cultivating  fruit  for  market. 

MAEKET  COHDITIOHS  AHD  FBTTIT  STJFPLT. 

The  fruit  market  has  been  very  greatly  modified  and  extended  by 
improved  methods  of  transportation  and  storage.  A  man  need  not 
be  very  old  to  remember  tiie  time  when,  at  least  in  the  Northern 
States,  bananas  were  a  comparative  rarity  outside  the  large  cities, 
and  oranges  and  lemons,  though  common  commodities,  were  rather 
high  in  price.  In  the  summer  there  was  an  abundance  of  the  com- 
mon garden  fruits,  but  in  winter  apples  were  practically  the  only 
sort  which  was  at  all  plentiful.  A  few  years  have  witnessed  a  great 
change,  and  now  there  is  hardly  a  village  so  small  that  bananas  and 
other  southern  fruits  can  not  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices.  In 
Europe  the  situation  is  much  the  same.  Such  quantities  of  bananas 
are  now  taken  to  England  and  sold  at  such  reasonable  rates  that  they 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  there  as  the  poor  man's  fruit.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  a  number  of  fruits,  such  as  avocados  or  ''alU- 
gator  pears,''  mangoes,  and  sapodiUas,  which  are  fairly  well  known 
in  our  large  markets  though  seldom  seen  in  the  smaller  towns.  The 
enormous  development  of  the  fruit-growing  industry  in  California 
and  Florida,  which  includes  the  products  of  both  temperate  and 
warm  regions,  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  supplying  the  northern 
markets  with  tropical  fruits  from  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  makes  it 
probable  that  within  a  few  years  the  avocado,  the  mango,  and  other 
tropical  fruits  will  be  as  well  known  as  the  pomelo  or  the  pineapple. 

Improvements  in  transportation  have  also  materially  lengthened 
the  season  of  many  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  which  can  not  be 
stored  for  any  considerable  period.  Florida  and  the  Carolinas  now 
send  their  berries  to  northern  markets  months  before  the  home-grown 
crop  can  be  expected  and  several  weeks  before  that  from  tidewater 
Virginia  or  New  Jersey  is  ripe.  As  an  illustration  of  the  eflfect  of 
improved  methods  in  shipping  fruit,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
melons  from  the  south  of  France,  hothouse  peaches  from  Belgium, 
and  peaches,  plums,  and  other  fruits  from  South  Africa  are  now  sent 
to  our  American  markets  in  winter.  The  introduction  or  origina- 
tion of  new  varieties  of  fruits  also  prolongs  the  season.  As  an 
instance  may  be  cited  the  Peen-to  peach,  a  Chinese  variety  which 
can  be  successfully  raised  in  Florida  and  Texas,  and  which  is  found  in 
our  northern  markets  in  early  spring,  though  at  present  at  prices 
which  clearly  make  it  a  luxury.  Furthermore,  improved  methods 
of  cidture  and  transportation  have  extended  the  area  planted  to  old 
and  well-known  varieties. 
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COLOE  AHD  ELAYOE  OF  FBUITS. 

Fruits,  like  leaves  and  flowers,  owe  their  varied  color  to  a  number 
of  chemical  compounds,  the  green  to  chlorophyll  (the  characteristic 
coloring  matter  of  green  leaves),  the  yellow  to  xanthin  bodies  and 
other  yellow  pigments,  and  the  blue  and  red  to  solutions  in  the  cell 
sap  of  complex  coloring  matters  which  have  in  most  cases  been  isolated 
and  classified.  Several  coloring  matters  are  often  present  in  combi- 
nation and  give  rise  to  the  great  variety  of  shades  which  different 
fruits  present.  In  white  fruits  coloring  matter  is  absent  from  the  epi- 
dermis and  the  cells  are  said  to  be  filled  with  air.  As  fruits  develop, 
mature,  and  deteriorate,  the  coloring  matters  present  undergo  marked 
chemical  changes,  and  color  is  one  of  the  most  common  means  of 
judging  of  ripeness. 

Attractive  color  has  a  decided  effect  on  market  value,  and  the  public 
demand  varies  greatly  in  different  regions.  Thus,  a  yellow  or  russet 
dessert  apple  is  demtoded  in  the  French  market,  while  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  the  red  apple  has  the  preference.  A  faded,  dull 
color  is  often  an  indication  of  staleness;  strawberries  and  raspberries 
which  have  been  kept  too  long  have  Uttle  of  the  brilliant  color  of 
freshly  gathered  fruit-  That  fruit  colors  in  general  are  not  very  per- 
manent is  shown  by  the  way  the  color  deteriorates  on  long-continued 
cooking  or  fades  when  canned  and  preserved  fruits  are  exposed  to  the 
light. 

In  preparing  such  fruits  as  plums,  peaches,  etc.,  for  the  table,  the 
skin  may  be  readily  removed,  without  injury  to  the  flavor  by  first 
immersing  them  for  a  short  time  in  boiling  hot  water.  A  silver  knife 
should  always  be  used  for  paring  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits,  as 
if  a  steel  ki^e  is  used  the  acid  of  the  fruit  acts  on  the  iron  of  the 
knife  and  frequently  causes  a  black  discoloration,  and  there  is  also 
very  commonly  a  noticeable  metallic  flavor.  If  pared  or  cut  fruit 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  turns  dark  in  color,  owing  to  the  action 
of  oxydases,  as  some  of  the  ferments  normally  present  in  fruits  are 
called,  upon  the  tannin  or  other  readily  oxidizable  bodies  which  are 
also  normal  fruit  constituents. 

In  the  same  way  the  brown  v*x>lor  of  the  bruised  spots  in  apples  is 
caused  by  oxidation  by  means  of  the  oxydases  present  in  the  fruit 
of  the  tannin  in  the  crushed  cells.  Such  bruised  portions  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  starch  than  the  rest  of  the  apple  because  the 
tannin  hinders  the  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar. 

In  investigations  carried  on  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  discoloration  of  evaporated 
fruits  and  vegetables  it  was  foimd  that  treating  sliced  apples  with  a 
weak  solution  of  common  salt  (1  to  2  per  cent)  resulted  in  a  product 
which  was  very  bright  and  white  and  of  better  appearance  than  that 
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obtained  by  the  well-known  domestic  method  of  treatment  with  cold 
water.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Oregon  method  may  find  applica- 
tion in  the  household. 

Fruits  owe  their  flavor  in  considerable  degree  to  the  sugars  and  the 
malic,  citric,  and  other  acids  which  they  contain,  but  the  flavor  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  different  kinds  is  almost  entirely  due  to  ethereal 
bodies.  The  amount  present  is  often  too  small  for  determination  by 
the  usual  chemical  methods.  However,  in  many  cases  these  flavor- 
giving  bodies  have  been  studied  and  their  chemical  nature  is  known. 

The  flavor  of  strawberries  has  been  shown  to  be  dependent  in  part 
at  least  upon  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil  with  pronounced  strawberry 
odor  which  is  f oimd  in  small  proportions  in  the  extracted  fat  of  the 
dried  berries.  Recent  German  investigators  <»  have  identified  the  com- 
pound ethers  which  give  bananas  their  characteristic  flavor. 

With  the  orange  and  other  citrus  fruits  the  oil  found  in  the  skin  has  a 
very  characteristic  odor  and  flavor  which  are  always  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Obviously,  the  small  amount  of 
these  bodies  of  pronounced  odor  and  flavor  can  not  materially  modify 
the  nutritive  value  of  fruits,  but  they  are  of  great  importance  in  con- 
sidering the  place  of  fruit  in  the  diet,  as  they  are  very  largely  responsi- 
ble for  its  attractiveness  and  palatability.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
all  eat  more  readily  the  foods  which  please  our  palate  than  those  which 
are  of  indifferent  flavor,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
foods  which  please  are  actually  digested  more  easily  than  those  which 
do  not,  since  they  stin^ulatc  a  normal  and  abundant  production  of 

digestive  juices.  

COMPOSmOH  OF  FBTTITS. 

Determining  the  proportion  of  water,  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates 
(nitrogen-free  extract  and  crude  fiber),  and  ash  in  fruits  as  in  other 
foods  furnishes  a  convenient  basis  for  judging  of  their  relative  food 
value.  It  is  quite  common  for  chemists  to  determine,  instead  of  their 
proximate  constituents,  the  proportions  of  the  different  nitrogenous 
bodies  present,  as  well  as  the  amounts  of  the  different  sugars,  etc., 
which  in  the  ordinary  method  of  analysis  are  grouped  with  the  othe' 
carbohydrates. 

The  more  detailed  analyses  are  of  great  interest  and  value  for  many 
reasons,  but  with  our  present  knowledge  it  seems  fair  to  assimie  that 
the  various  sugars  and  starches,  for  instance,  have  the  same  nutritive 
value,  and  so  a  knowledge  of  the  total  quantity  of  these  bodies 
present  gives  very  satisfactory  data  for  estimating  the  food  value  of 
the  group.*     Very  many  analyses  and  studies  of  fruit  and  fruit  prod- 

aDeut.  Easigindus.,  1906,  p.  81. 

^  An  extended  Bummary  of  the  more  detailed  analysee  of  fruits  and  fruit  products 
may  be  found  in  Kdnig's  Chemie  der  menschlichen  Nahrunga-  und  Genuaamittel. 
Berlin,  1903,  vol.  1,  4th  ed.,  pp.  820^-895. 
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ucts  have  been  made  by  chemists  of  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  different  Bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Table  1  summarizes  a  large  amount  of  such  data  and  shows 
the  composition  of  fresh,  dried,  and  preserved  fruits  and  fruit  prod- 
ucts, and  for  comparison  the  composition  of  a  few  other  foods  as  well. 
In  this  table  and  the  discussions  which  follow,  attention  has  been 
given  especially  to  the  fruit  of  northern  and  temperate  regions  and  no 
attempt  has  been  madts  to  summarize  the  considerable  amount  of  data 
available  regarding  tropical  fruits,  except  some  which  are  grown  in  the 
United  States  or  which  are  fairly  well  known  at  least  in  the  larger 
markets.  Special  studies  of  tropical  fruits  have  been  made  by  the 
California  and  by  the  Maine  experiment  stations,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry"  of  this  Department  has  reported  an  extended  series  of 
investigations  of  such  fruits  and  the  jams  and  preserves  made  from 
them. 

Most  of  the  fruits  and  fruit  products  included  in  the  table  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  Of  those  which  are  less  familiar, 
the  avocado  or  "alligator  pear"  is  a  green  or  purple  fruit  not  unlike 
an  eggplant  in  appearance.  The  portion  eaten  is  the  pulp  which 
surrounds  the  single  large  seed.  In  texture  it  is  soft  and  somewhat 
Uke  butter,  and  to  this  quality  it  doubtless  owes  the  name  '^  mid- 
shipmen's butter,"  given  to  it  in  the  days  of  sailing  vessels.  '  The 
avocado  is  eaten  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  is  most  commonly  served 
as  a  salad.  This  fruit  has  a  deUcate  almost  nut-like  flavor,  and  is 
every  year  becoming  more  popular.  EarUer  publications*  of  this 
Department  have  discussed  the  avocado  at  length  and  described  its 
cultivation  and  uses. 

The  fruits  of  several  sorts  of  cactus  are  very  commonly  eaten  in 
Mexico  and  other  regions  where  cactus  is  abundant,  and  are  common 
though  less  well  known  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Southwest.  Under 
the  name  of  prickly  pear  or  Indian  fig  fresh  cactus 'fruits,  particularly 
the  oblong,  oval,  yellowish  or  reddish  fruits  of  OpurUia  ficus  indica, 
showing  here  and  there  characteristic  tufts  of  fine  spines  or  bristles, 
are  occasionally  seen  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  large  fruit  shops. 
Cactus  fruits  may  be  used  for  jam  making  and  in  similar  ways.  A 
rather  hard  soUd  preserve  or  "cactus  cheese,"  which  may  sometimes 
contain  nuts,  is  a  Mexican  sweetmeat. 

Many  varieties  of  the  guava,  a  very  aromatic  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical fruit,  are  grown  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  uses  are  so  varied  that  it  is  often  said  the  guava  occupies 
much  the  same  place  in  cookery  in  the  Tropics  as  the  apple  in  northern 

«U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Bui.  87. 

6U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indufltry  Bui,  77;  Fannere'  Bui.  169. 
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regions.  The  fresh  fruit  is  seldom  seen  outside  the  regions  where  it 
is  grown,  but  guava  jelly  and  guava  paste  are  common  conmiercial 
products,  and  have  been  popular  ever  since  the  days  when  the  West 
India  merchantmen  brought  these  delicacies,  preserved  tamarinds, 
and  oranges  and  lemons  to  our  northern  markets  as  well  as  such 
staple  goods  as  sugar  and  molasses. 

The  roselle  or  Jamaica  sorrel  is  the  fruit  of  a  widely  distributed 
tropical  hibiscus  which  is  grown,  extensively  in  California  and  Florida. 
The  fruits  somewhat  resemble  okra  in  form,  are  of  a  dark  magenta 
color,  and  have  an  acid  flavor  much  like  that  of  cranberries.  They 
are  used  for  jams,  jellies,  etc. 

The  Surinam  cherry  is  the  fruit  of  a  South  American  tropical  shrub 
now  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  southern  Florida  and  California. 
It  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  cherry,  and  owes  its 
common  English  name  to  this  fact.  The  fruit  is  bright  red  in  color, 
and  has  a  sharp  but  pleasant  acid  flavor.  The  Surinam  cherry  is 
used  for  jelly  making,  etc.,  but  is  seldom  a  conmiercial  product. 

The  loquat,  commonly  though  incorrectly  called  the  Japan  plmn. 
is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  southern  United  States.  The 
small,  yellowish,  plum-like  fruits  are  almost  translucent  when  ripe, 
and  are  covered  with  a  downy  fuzz  or  bloom.  The  pulp  is  soft  and 
tender  and  quite  tart  imtU  fully  ripe.  The  flavor  is  distinct  and 
agreeable.  Loquats  are  used  both  raw  and  cooked,  and  both  fresh 
and  preserved  fruits  are  commercial  products. 

The  sapodilla,  a  tropical  fruit  which  thrives  in  regions  like  the 
warmer  parts  of  Florida,  suggests  a  good  sized  russet  apple  in  appear- 
ance, but  when  broken  open  is  quite  different  in  character,  as  it  con- 
tains a  niunber  of  rather  large  flat  brown  seeds  embodied  in  a  tender 
brownish  white  pulp.  The  flavor  is  characteristic,  and  to  some 
palates  suggests  a  combination  of  a  pleasant  mild  acid  with  caramel 
or  brown  sugar.  The  sapodilla  is  a  not  imcommon  commercial  fruit 
in  large  fruit  shops. 

Perhaps  no  fruit  of  the  Tropics  is  more  often  discussed  than  the 
mango,  some  persons  being  exceedingly  fond  of  this  juicy  aromatic 
fruit  while  others  are  as  outspoken  in  their  dislike.  There  are 
countless  varieties  of  the  mango,  and  many  of  them  have  a  rank 
turpentine-like  flavor,  and  are  very  fibrous.  These  qualities  are  not 
apparent,  however,  in  the  best  V8trieties,  which  are  of  very  delicate 
flavor  and  very  palatable.  The  fruit  is  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
being  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  the  Tropics,  and  is  also  oaten  fresh. 
Some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  shipping  mangoes,  as  the  flesh  is 
very  juicy  and  tender,  but  they  are  occasionally  found  in  market  at 
least  as  far  north  as  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Tablb  1. — Average  compoiUion  offruUi  and  fruit  produeU. 


FBK8H  FBUIT8. 


Apples 

Apricots , 

Avocado 

Bananas 

Blackberries , 

Cactus  fruit 

Cherries , 

Cranberries , 

Currants 

Currants  (black) «., 

Figs 

Oooseberriesa 

Orapes , 

Ouavaa 

Huckleberries , 

Lemons. 

Loquat 

liangoa 

Med&ra 

Mulberrya 

Muskmeions 

Nectarines 

Olives , 


Peachea. 

Pears 

Persimmons 

Persimmons  (Japanese) . 

PlneapplesL 

Plums 

Pomegranates 

Prunes 

Raspberries  (red) 

Raspberries  (black) 

Red  bilberry 

Rhubarb  stalks 

Roselle  calvx 

Roselle  pod 

Sapod  1  Ua  a 

Scarlet  haws. 

Strawberries 

Surinam  cherry 

Watermelons 

Whort\eberries 


'DRIED  rBUITS. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Banuiasa 

Banana  flour 

Citrons 

Dates 

Figs 

Pears 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Raspberries , 

St.  J  ohn's  bread 

Zante  currants  (English  currants) . 

CANNED  FRUITS,  PRESERVES,  JEL- 
UES,  ETC. 


Crab  apples  (canned) . . 

Apple  sauce 

Apricots  (canned) 

Apricot  sauce 

Blackberries  (canned) . 
Blueberries  (canned) . . 

Cherries  (canned) 

Cherry  Jelly 


Peret. 
2S.0 
«.0 
2B.0 
36.0 


5.0 


25.0 


ao.o 
Vio'o 


50.0 
6.6 
17.9 
27.0 
l&O 
10.0 
6  25.0 
24.0 
40.0 
5.0 
b20.0 
5.8 


40.0 


»40.0 
20.0 
5.0 


fiO.4 


10.0 


15.0 
10.0 


Peret. 
84.6 
85.0 
81.1 
75.3 
86.3 
79.2 
80.9 
88.9 
85.0 
79.0 
79.1 
85.6 
77.4 
82.9 
81.9 
89.3 
77.9 
87.4 
74.6 
84.7 
89.5 
82.9 
67.0 
86.9 
89.4 
80.9 
66.1 
80.2 
89.3 
78.4 
78.8 
79.6 
85.8 
84.1 
89.6 
94.4 
86.5 
84.0 
77.9 
75.8 
90.4 
85.0 
92.4 
82.4 


26.1 
29.4 
29.2 
9.7 
19.0 
15.4 
18.8 
16.5 
22.3 
14.6 
8.1 
*17.3 
17.2 


42.4 
61.1 
81.4 
45.2 
40.0 
85.0 
77.2 
21.0 


a  European  analysis. 
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5  Assumed. 


Peret, 

PereL 

a4 

a5 

1.1 

1.0 

10.2 

1.3 

.6 

1.3 

1.0 

1.4 

1.3 

1.0 

.8 
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200 
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256 
310 
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236 
290 
425 
212 
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200 
140 
390 


1,350 
1,290 
1,240 
1,610 
1,525 
1,615 
1,475 
1,636 
1,400 
1,606 
1,706 
1,480 
1,496 
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c  Including  3.5  per  cent  skin  and  aesdb. 
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Table  1. — Average  ccmpantion  offruiU  and  fruit  productf — Continued. 


Kind  of  fruit. 


CAMNXD  FBurrs,  pbsssbtsSjBiel- 
UMB,  STC.— oontlnned. 


Figs,  stewed 

Qrape  butter 

Olives,  green,  pickled 

Olives,  ripe,  pfokled 

Orange  marmalade 

Peaches  (canned 

Pears  (canned) 

Pineapples  (canned) 

Prunes,  stewed 

Strawberries,  stewed 

Angelica  stalks  (candied) . 

Aprioots  (candied) 

Cnerrles  (candied) 

atron  (candied) 

Ginger  root  (candied) 


nun  PRODUCTS. 


Oliyeon 

Raspberry  juice 

Unfermented  grape  Juice 

OTHKK  TOODS  FOB  COMPABIBON. 


Cabbage 

Potatoes 

Wheat  flour,  high  grade. 

Com  meal,  bolted 

White  bread 

Beans,  dried 

Honey. 


Sugar,  granulated. 
B^ter 


PereL 


27.0 
19.0 


l&C 

aao 


Edible  portion. 


Water. 


Perei. 
M.6 
80.7 
6S.0 
64.7 
14.5 
8&1 
81.1 
61.8 
76.6 
74.8 

ia4 

14.4 
12.1 
18.2 
12.8 


40.8 
02.2 


91.6 
7a3 
12.0 
12.6 
8&3 
12.6 
1&2 


11.0 


Pro- 
tein. 


PercL 
1.2 
L2 
1.1 
L7 
.6 
.7 
.8 
.4 
.6 
.7 
.1 
.7 
.6 
.1 
.8 


L6 
2.2 

11.4 
9.2 
9.2 

22.6 
.4 


LO 


Ether 

ex- 
tract. 


Peret. 

0.Z 

.1 

27.6 

2&9 

.1 

.1 

.8 

.7 

.1 


loao 


(Carbohydrates. 


Nitro- 
gen- 
tree  ex- 
tract. 


Crude 
fiber. 


Perct,  PercL 
40.9 
6&6 
11.6 
4.8 
84.6 

las 

l&O 
36.4 
22.8 
24.0 
87.8 


88.0 
8&1 
77.6 
8&1 


.8 
.1 
LO 
1.9 
L8 
L8 


8&0 


»49.9 
6.9 


4.6 
l&O 
74.8 
74.4 
62.6 
66.2 
81.2 

loao 


LI 
.4 
.8 

LO 
.6 

4.4 


Ash. 


Perct, 

LI 

8.6 

L7 

8.4 

.3 

.8 

.3 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.6 

8.0 

.4 


LO 
LO 

.6 
LO 

.6 
8.6 

.2 


8.0 


Fuel 

value 

per 

pound. 


Caiorief. 

786 

1,116 

1,400 

1,206 

1,586 

220 

366 

715 

430 

460 

1,650 

1,446 

1,455 

1,380 

1,620 


4,086 
986 
160 


146 
386 

1,650 
1,666 
1,216 
1,606 
1,520 
1,860 
3,606 


«  Probably  contained  added  sugar. 


ft  European  analysis. 


Most  fruitSy  like  other  classes  of  foods,  contain  more  or  less  mate- 
rial, such  as  pits,  skin,  etc.,  which  is  inedible.  When  such  portions 
are  removed  a  larger  or  smaller  part  of  the  edible  material  is  almost 
always  of  necessity  removed  also,  and  is  spoken  of  as  ''waste.''  In 
reporting  analyses  the  amounts  of  inedible  material  and  waste  are 
grouped  together  under  the  heading  ''refuse.^'  As  may  be  seen  from 
the  above  table,  the  proportion  of  refuse  in  fruits  varies  within  rather 
wide  limits.  Thus,  of  pears  it  constitutes  on  an  average  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  fruit,  peaches  18  per  cent,  apples  and  grapes  25  per  cent, 
and  bananas  35  per  cent,  while  in  the  case  of  raspberries  and  black- 
berries there  is  no  refuse  and  the  whole  fruit  can  be  eaten.  The  com- 
position of  some  fresh  and  dried  fruits  is  shown  graphically  in  figure  1. 

The  analytical  data  quoted  above  show  that  fresh  fruits  are  in  gen- 
eral dilute  foods — that  is,  the  proportion  of  water  which  they  contain 
is  large,  compared  with  the  total  amoimt  of  nutritive  material.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  fruits  containing  80  per  cent  or  more  of  water  be 
classed  as  flavor  fruits  and  those  with  less  than  80  per  cent  as  food 
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fruits.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  table  (p.  14),  such  fruits  as  straw- 
berries, blackberries,  and  raspberries  would  be  included  in  the  first 
class,  and  fresh  figs,  bananas,  grapes,  etc.,  in  the  second.  In  dried 
fruits  which  have  been  concentrated  by  evaporation  the  percentage 


refuse: 
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Fig.  1.— Composition  of  apple  (a),  banana  (6),  and  dried  fig  (c). 

of  nutrients  is  very  much  higher  than  in  fresh  fruits.  Some  preserved 
fruits  also  possess  a  comparatively  high  nutritive  value,  owing  to* 
the  evaporation  of  water  by  the  heat  of  cooking  or  to  the  addition  of 
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sugar,  or  to  both  factors.  Candied  fruits,  such  as  cherries  and 
apricots,  which  are  included  in  the  table,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
tjrpical  examples  of  this  class  of  fruit  products.  As  regards  com- 
position, the  water  content  is  low  and  the  carbohydrates  and  conse- 
quently the  energy  value  is  very  high,  owing  to  the  added  sugar. 

Olives  and  the  avocado  are  remarkable  for  the  large  percentage  of 
fat  which  they  contain,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  this  con- 
stituent is  present  in  very  small  proportion  in  fresh  fruits.  In  the 
case  of  the  apple,  pear,  etc.,  it  seems  probable  that  the  small  amoimt 
of  fat  obtained  in  chemical  analysis  consists  of  the  coloring  matter 
contained  in  the  fruit  or  of  wax  foimd  in  the  skin.  That  the  amount 
of  wax  may  be  considerable  is  evident  when  we  recall  the  fact  that 
fruit  wax  is  collected  from  bay  berries  and  other  fruits  in  quantities 
suj£cient  for  candle  making  and  other  purposes.  That  common 
fruits  actually  contain  fat,  though  it  is  not  generally  associated 
with  them,  is  shown  by  a  recently  published  study  of  the  fat  of 
woods  strawberries.  The  dried  berries  when  extracted  yielded  a 
small  amoimt  of  oil,  cloudy  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  clear 
when  heated,  and  much  like  linseed  oil  in  its  properties. 

In  the  majority  of  fruits  and  fruit  products  the  carbohydrates  are 
the  food  constituents  most  abundantly  represented.  The  figures  in 
the  table  show  that  the  proportion  of  nitrogen-free  extract  varies 
greatly,  being  lowest  in  the  fresh  and  highest  in  the  dried  and  pre- 
served fruits.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  also  the  values  which 
have  been  reported  for  some  of  the  constituents  not  shown  in  the 
table,  but  included  in  the 'group  "nitrogen-free  extract.''  In  seeds 
which  are  commonly  eaten,  such  as  the  cereal  grains,  and  beans,  peas, 
and  other  legumes,  the  nitrogen-free  extract  is  quite  largely  made 
up  of  starches.  In  fruits,  however,  sugars  and  the  so-called  pectin 
bodies,  with  very  often  more  or  less  starch,  make  up  the  group. 
The  principal  sugars  in  fruit  are  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar  (glucose), 
and  fruit  sugar  (levulose),  the  last  two  being  usually  present  together 
in  equal  quantity  and  designated  invert  sugar  or  reducing  sugar. 
The  stage  of  growth  and  the  degree  of  ripeness  have  a  very  marked 
effect  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  sugar,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult 
to  give  average  figures  for  the  quantities  present  which  will  be  fairly 
representative.  An  idea  of  the  range  in  the  sugar  content  of  ripe 
fruits  may  be  gathered  from  figures  quoted  from  a  sxmmiary** 
published  several  years  ago.  According  to  these  data,  invert  sugar 
ranged  from  2  per  cent  in  round  numbers  in  large  early  apricots  to 
15  per  cent  in  grapes  and  a  variety  of  sweet  cherries.  A  number  of 
fruits  (strawberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  apples)  contained 

oLippman:  Chemie  der  Zuckerarten,  1895,  3d  ed.,  pp.  493,  591;  1904,  4th  ed., 
pp.  200,  794. 
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about  half  the  latter  quantity.  The  cane  sugar  ranged  from  less  than 
1  per  cent  in  lemons  to  14  per  cent  in  a  variety  of  plums.  Bananas 
also  contained  a  fairly  high  percentage,  namely,  11  per  cent. 

Fruit  sugar  rarely  occurs  imaccompanied  by  grape  sugar,  but  has 
been  thus  reported  in  the  mango  and  in  amounts  large  in  proportion 
to  the  grape  sugar  in  sweet  apples  and  sweet  pears  and  a  number  of 
varieties  of  grapes.  In  the  case  of  grape  sugar  large  amounts — 18  to 
30  per  cent — have  been  reported  in  juice  of  different  sorts  of  grapes, 
while  in  dried  fruits  the  values  are  even  higher,  32  per  cent  having 
been  found  in  prunes,  54  per  cent  in  Zante  or  '' English"  currants, 
which  are  of  course  a  small  seedless  grape,  61  per  cent  in  raisins,  48 
per  cent  in  figs,  and  66  per  cent  in  dates. 

The  acid  in  fruits,  which  in  proximate  analyses  is  not  usually  deter- 
mined separately,  varies  within  rather  wide  limits,  1  to  2  per  cent 
being  reported  on  an  average  in  such  fruits  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
strawberries,  etc.,  and  as  high  as  7  per  cent  or  more  in  lemon  juice. 
It  often  happens  that  of  two  fruits  with  the  same  acid  content  one 
has  a  much  sourer  taste  than  the  other,  because  the  acid  is  not  so 
much  masked  by  sugar. 

Fruits  contain  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  mineral  matter — 
less  than  1  per  cent  on  an  average  —  consisting  quite  liu*gely  of  potas- 
siiun  salts,  with  a  little  phosphoric  acid,  iron,  lime,  etc. 

As  a  class,  it  is  apparent  that  fresh  fruits  are  directly  comparable 
with  green  vegetables  and  root  crops  rather  than  with  more  con- 
centrated foods,  such  as  flour  or  meal.  The  dried  and  some  of  the 
preserved  fruits,  which  are  more  concentrated  than  the  fresh,  compare 
favorably  with  bread,  dried  beans,  and  similar  foods  on  the  basis  of 
total  food  material  present.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that 
the  cereals  and  dried  legimies  cx)ntain  fairly  large  proportions  of  pro- 
tein, while  the  quantity  present  in  fruits  is  always  small.  In  other 
words,  fruits — afresh,  dried,  and  preserved — are  sources  of  energy 
rather  than  of  tissue-forming  material. 

Grape  juice  and  other  freshly  expressed  juices  are  pleasant  and 
wholesome  beverages.  They  are  conmionly  preserved  for  winter  use 
at  home  as  well  as  on  a  commercial  scale  by  steriUzing  in  bottles. 
The  fruit  juices  are  dilute  foods,  as  the  figures  given  for  grape  juice 
in  Table  1  indicate.  Fruit  sirups  made  by  adding  sugar  to  the  juice 
are  extensively  used  in  the  household  and  in  other  ways.  The  tood 
value  of  such  articles  is,  of  course,  considerably  increased  by  the  sugar 
which  they  contain. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  fruit  juices  and  sirups,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  mention  the  Turkish  preparation,  which  is  made  by 
evaporating  grape  juice  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  molasses,  then 
thickening  with  flour  or  starch,  and  spreading  it  out  to  dry  in  the  sun 
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in  thin  sheets.  This  product  is  not  unlike  the  peach  leather,  which 
is  an  old-fashioned  domestic  product  still  made  to  some  extent  in 
much  the  same  way  in  the  southern  United  States  by  drying  crushed 
peach  pulp  on  platters  in  an  oven.  Plum  leather  is  also  some- 
times made  in  tHe  same  way.  After  soaking  in  water  for  some 
hours  peach  leather  is  ready  for  use  on  the  table  or  for  making 
puddings,  etc.  Another  Turkish  preparation  called  sujuk  or  rojik  is 
made  by  stringing  walnuts  on  pieces  of  stout  twine  about  a 
yard  long  and  immersing  them  in  a  mixture  of  grape  molasses  and 
flour.  After  receiving  a  coating  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick 
they  are  withdrawn  and  hung  up  to  dry,  and  may  then  be  preserved 
in  jars  in  good  condition  for  a  few  months.  Sujuk  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  article  of  food  and  palatable.  Sometimes  wheat  grits  are 
used  to  thicken  the  grape  sirup,  and  the  nut  and  sirup  mixture  is 
made  in  the  form  of  cakes  about  one-half  an  inch  thick  when  dried. 

Vinegar  which  contains  about  3  per  cent  of  extractive  material 
and  0.5  per  cent  ash,  in  addition  to  6  per  cent  acetic  acid  and  over 
90  per  cent  water,  is  one  of  the  oldest  fruit  products  and  also  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  common  condiments  and  household  preservatives. 
It  owes  its  use  in  the  d^et  to  flavor  and  other  qualities  rather  than 
to  the  very  small  amount  of  nutritive  material  which  it  may  contain. 
Honey  vinegar,*  malt  vinegar,  etc.,  are  well  known,  but  vinegar  made 
from  fruit  juice  is  far  more  common.  By  fermentation  the  sugar  in 
the  original  material  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  and  to  this  the 
vinegar  largely  owes  its  flavor,  though  the  salts  and  other  materials 
originally  present  in  the  fruit  juice  have  an  effect  upon  this  quality. 
Vinegar  made  from  apple  juice — that,  is  cider  vinegar* — ^has  always 
had  a  reputation  for  good  quality,  though  other  fruit  juices  are  of 
considerable  importance  in  domestic  vinegar  making,  banana  vinegar 
being  one  of  the  sorts  which  is  rather  favorably  known  in  regions 
where  this  fruit  is  grown.  The  acid  juice  of  lemons  and  limes  is  used 
like  vinegar  as  a  condiment,  and  many  persons  consider  that  lemou 
juice  is  more  delicate.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  it  is  more  whole- 
some also,  but  this  seems  hardly  more  than  a  matter  of  opinion,  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  small  amounts  of  vinegar  ordi- 
narily used  are  in  any  way  harmful. 

Verjuice,  the  expressed  acid  juice  of  green  apples,  crab  apples,  or 
other  imripe  fruit,  was  formerly  used  as  a  condiment  and  was  greatly 
prized.  It  has  survived  in  modem  cookery  in  a  limited  way  and  may 
occasionally  serve  a  useful  purpose  when  lemon  juice  is  not  readily 
obtainable. 

«For  description  and  method  of  making,  see  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Fanners'  Bui.  276. 
6  Vinegar  making  and  related  questions  are  taken  up  in  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers^ 
Bui.  233. 
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BIPBVnrO  AHD  ITS  EFFECT  OH  COKPOBITIOH. 

As  fruits  grow  to  their  full  size  and  ripen  they  undergo  marked 
changes  in  chemical  composition  with  res|>ect  both  to  the  total  and 
to  the  relative  amoimt  of  the  different  chemical  bodies  present. 
When  stored  after  gathering,  the  changes  continue,  some  fruits 
improving  on  storage  and  others  deteriorating  very  rapidly.  In  gen- 
eral, ripe  fruits  are  less  acid  than  green  and  contain  less  starch, 
woody  material,  crude  fiber,  and  the  carbohydrates  commonly  referred 
to  as  pectin  bodies  (see  p.  29),  and  correspondingly  larger  amounts  of 
the  different  sugars. 

Fruits  contain  oxydases  and  other  ferments,  and  these  are  believed 
to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  chemical  changes  which  accom- 
pany growth  and  maturity.  Many  diverse  views  have  been  expressed 
regarding  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  processes  involved  and 
the  compounds  formed  in  ripening  fruit.  The  question  as  a  whole 
has  been  a  favorite  one  with  chemists,  and  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  have  made  a  number  of  important  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject. One  of  the  most  recent  and  valuable  contributions,  both  from 
a  bibliographical  and  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  is  the  series  of 
investigations  published  by  Bigelow  **  and  his  associates,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  ripen- 
ing of  winter  and  summer  apples  and  of  peaches.  With  winter  apples 
it  was  found  that  the  starch  increases  from  early  summer  imtil  the 
maximum  is  reached  in  midsummer  and  then  decreases  and  finally 
disappears.  The  malic  acid  content  decreases  from  early  summer 
until  maturity,  while  cane  sugar  and  invert  sugar  increases. 

In  the  case  of  peaches,  as  the  fruit  develops  from  early  sunmier  to 
ripeness  the  proportion  of  flesh  increases  and  the  pit  decreases. 
During  this  period  the  weight  of  reducing  sugars  increases  about 
eight  times  and  that  of  cane  sugar  or  sucrose  and  acids  consider- 
ably more  than  this.  An  increase  is  also  noted  with  the  various 
forms  of  nitrogenous  substances.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of 
growth  the  proportion  of  solids  to  water  in  the  flesh  of  the  peach 
remains  fairly  constant.  The  pit,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  harder 
and  the  percentage  of  water  in  it  decreases  as  growth  progresses.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  throughout  the  whole  period  of  growth 
no  appreciable  amount  of  starch  is  found  in  the  peach.  Between 
the  condition  known  as  market  ripeness  and  full  ripeness  consid- 
erable growth  takes  place  in  the  peach,  there  being  an  increase  in 
both  water  and  solid  matter  and  in  reducing  sugar  and  cane  sugar. 
A  German  investigator^  found  that  when  black  currants  were  picked 
when  slightly  green  and  kept  for  a  few  days  there  was  an  increase 

o  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Bule.  d4  and  97. 
b  Landw.  Jahrb.  Schweiz.,  19  (1905),  p.  600. 
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in  sugar  and  a  decrease  in  the  acid  content.  The  changes  which 
take  place  in  gooseberries  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  same  character. 
Picked  when  green,  they  contain  3.9.  per  cent  sugar  and  27.2  per  cent 
acid.  When  stored  at  a  cool  temperature  for  six  days  they  had 
taken  on  the  dark  color  of  ripe  berries  and  contained  somewhat 
smaller  proportions  of  both  sugar  and  acid. 

A  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  accompany  the  growth,  ripening, 
and  storage  of  fruits  is  very  important  commercially  as  well  as  from 
the  housekeeper's  standpoint.  For  instance,  in  cider  making  it  is 
desirable  that  the  fruit  should  be  used  when  the  sugar  content  is  high, 
as  the  quality  of  cider  and  vinegar  is  largely  determined  by  the  amoimt 
of  sugar  present.  As  every  housewife  knows,  underripe  fruit — that 
is,  fruit  which  still  contains  the  so-called  pectin  bodies  rather  than  the 
sugars  and  other  carbohydrates  characteristic  of  fully  ripened  fruit — 
is  the  most  satisfactory  for  jelly  making.  (See  p.  29.)  In  the  case  of 
bananas  the  underripe  fruit,  rich  in  starch,  is  best  for  cooking,  and 
the  very  ripe  fruit,  in  which  the  starch  has  been  changed  into  sugar, 
for  use  imcooked.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  failure  to  recognize  this 
distinction  is  responsible  for  the  digestive  disturbance  which  many 
persons  experience  when  bananas  are  eaten,  as  the  raw,  underripe, 
starchy  fruits  are  generally  conceded  to  be  difficult  of  digestion.  The 
imderripe  bananas,  when  dried,  sliced,  and  groimd,  yield  a  flour  or 
meal  rich  in  starch,  while  the  riper  fruit  with  the  higher  sugar  content, 
sliced  and  dried,  is  very  sweet  and  not  unlike  figs  in  flavor  and 
composition. 

WATS  OF  SEEYIHO  FETTIT. 

As  regards  the  way  in  which  they  are  served  fruits  range  from  the 
muskmelon,  watermelon,  and  avocado,  almost  never  cooked,  to 
cranberries  and  the  ordinary  varieties  of  quince,  which  are  not  eaten 
raw.  The  methods  of  preparation  are  quite  varied,  including  drying 
or  evaporating,  and  baking,  boiling,  and  stewing,  while  quantities  of 
fruit  are  used  ia  puddings,  pies,  and  other  dishes,  and  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  jams,  jeUies,  and  preserves.  Fruit  juices  are  used  for  bever- 
ages, and  both  fruits  and  the  juices  are  very  commonly  prepared  for 
the  table  by  freezing,  fruit  ices  beiag  considered  as  among  the  most 
appetizing  desserts.  Some  fruits,  notably  the  green  and  the  ripe 
oUve  and  less  generally  the  lime,  are  prepared  for  the  table  by  pickling 
inbriue. 

Even  a  casual  examination  of  cookery  books  and  the  periodical 
literature  devoted  to  such  topics  shows  that  the  ways  in  which  fruits 
and  fruit  products  can  be  cooked  and  served  are  practically  endless. 
The  housewife  who  desires  to  vary  her  menu  by  the  use  of  more  fruit 
and  fruit  dishes  can  do  so  very  readily  by  consulting  such  sources  of 
information. 
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The  temperature  at  which  fresh  fruits  are  eaten  is  largely  a  matter 
of  fashion  or  individual  taste.  With  the  increased  use  of  ice  in  our 
homes  during  recent  years  it  has  become  a  very  common  custom  to 
serve  fruits  colder  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Cool  or  even  cold 
fruits  are  very  refreshing  and  many  prefer  them  served  thus.  There 
are  others,  however,  who  maintain  that  overchilling  lessens  the 
delicate  flavor  and  accentuates  the  acid  taste.  They  insist  that  the 
fruits  gathered  in  the  cool  of  the  day  and  stored  in  a  cool  but  not  a 
cold  place  are  at  their  best.  Still  others  find  them  sweetest  and  most 
palatable  when  brought  from  the  garden  warmed  by  the  sun. 

PLACE  OF  FBTTIT  HT  THE  DIET. 

In  most  families  fruits  are  commonly  thought  of  as  a  food  accessory, 
and  are  prized  for  their  pleasant  flavor  or  for  supposed  hygienic 
reasons  rather  than  for  their  food  value;  yet  a  study  of  available 
figures  shows  that  they  constitute  a  by  no  means  unimportant  part  of 
the  diet,  since  they  supply,  on  the  basis  of  recent  statistics,  4.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  food  and  3.7  per  cent  of  the  total  carbohydrates  of  the 
average  American  diet  (see  also  p.  36).  With  a  view  to  learning 
something  more  definite  regarding  the  possibihties  of  fruits  as  sources 
of  nutrients,  the  relative  cost  of  nutrients  supplied  by  fruits  and  other 
foods,  the  digestibiUty  of  a  fruit  diet  as  compared  with  an  ordinary 
mixed  diet,  and  related  questions,  extended  investigations  were  under- 
taken at  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  by  Prof. 
M.  E.  Jaffa,  the  work  as  a  whole  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  nutrition  investigations  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  In 
the  first  series  reported  six  dietary  studies  were  made  with  fruita- 
rians— two  women  and  four  children  who  had  lived  on  a  fruit  and  nut 
diet  for  several  years.  The  dietary  studies  covered  from  twenty  to 
twenty-eight  days,  and  the  daily  food  consisted  of  different  combina- 
tions of  fruits  and  nuts,  of  which  the  following  day's  ration  may  serve 
as  a  sample:  475  grams  apples,  110  grams  bananas,  850  grams 
oranges,  5  grams  dates,  2  grams  honey,  10  grams  olive  oil,  55  grams 
almonds,  70  grams  pine  nuts,  and  50  grams  walnuts. 

The  later  studies  were  made  with  one  of  the  women  and  two  of  the 
children  included  in  the  first  group,  and  in  addition  with  two  elderly 
men  who  had  been  vegetarians  for  years  and  had  limited  their  diet 
almost  exclusively  to  fruits  and  nuts,  and  with  two  young  men,  uni- 
versity students,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  diet,  though 
one  of  them  had  experimented  with  a  vegetarian  and  fruitarian  diet 
for  some  time.  The  students  and  one  of  the  elderly  men  ate  three 
meals  a  day  at  the  usual  hours.  The  others  ate  but  twice,  the  first 
meal  being  taken  between  10  and  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the 
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second  between  5  and  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  before,  the  diet 
included  a  large  assortment  of  fresh  fruits,  with  considerable  quantities 
of  dried  fruits  and  nuts,  and  some  honey  and  oUve  oil.  In  a  few  cases 
small  quantities  of  other  foods  were  also  eaten. 

Considering  these  studies  as  a  whole,  the  diet  of  the  women  and 
children  furnished  from  32  to  43  grams  of  protein  and  1,190  to  1,430 
calories  of  energy  per  day,  the  cost  ranging  from  1S.7  to  27.5  cents. 
It  is  the  usual  custom  to  discuss  dietary  studies  on  the  basis  of  the 
amounts  eaten  per  man  per  day,  and  the  results  obtained  with  these 
women  and  children,  when  recalculated  to  this  basis,  showed  a  range 
of  47  to  80  grams  of  protein  and  1,850  to  2,805  calories  of  energy,  the 
cost  of  the  daily  food  ranging  from  21  to  55  cents  per  man  per  day. 
In  the  studies  with  the  young  and  the  old  men  the  protein  supplied 
by  the  daily  diet  ranged  from  40  to  85  grams  and  the  energy  from 
1,712  to  3,305  calories,  the  average  being  62  grams  protein  and  2,493 
calories,  the  cost  ranging  from  18.1  to  47  cents  ]>er  person  per  day. 
These  amounts  are  considerably  smaller  than  have  been  found  on  an 
average  with  families  living  in  many  different  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
with  52  families  in  comfortable  circumstances  the  average  protein 
in  the  daily  diet  was  103  grams  and  the  average  energy  3,500  calories. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  many  of  the  dietary  studies  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  it  has  been  found  that 
persons  living  on  a  mixed  diet  have  obtained  amounts  directly  com- 
parable with  those  supplied  by  the  fruitarian  diet.  Thus,  at  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  several  years  ago  a  dietary  study 
showed  that  the  food  consumed  per  man  per  day  by  a  group  of  stu- 
dents furnished  64  grams  protein  and  2,579  calories  and  at  Lake 
Erie  College  68  grams  protein  and  2,610  calories,  calculated  on  a 
uniform  basis  per  man  per  day. 

In  a  recent  investigation  carried  on  at  Harvard  it  was  foimd  that 
the  diet  of  nine  students  who  Uved  at  the  college  commons  and,  from 
necessity  or  choice,  endeavored  to  Uve  cheaply  supplied,  on  an  aver- 
age, 89  grams  protein  and  3,068  calories.  In  this  case  the  average 
cost  was  39.9  cents  per  day  and  at  the  North  Dakota  and  the  Lake 
Erie  colleges  13  and  18  cents,  respectively.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  in  the  California  investigations  the  fruit  and  nut  diet  supplied 
the  subjects  with  amounts  of  protein  and  energy  which  are  directly 
comparable  with  those  obtained  by  many  other  persons  from  a  mixed 
diet,  though  in  general  the  quantities  were  smaller  than  are  supplied 
by  the  diet  of  the  average  family.  It  should  be  said  that  the  persons 
living  on  a  fruit  and  nut  diet  apparently  maintained  their  normal 
health  and  strength,  and  it  is  oidy  fair  to  conclude  that  if,  for  any 
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reason,  such  a  course  seems  desirable  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  select 
a  diet  made  up  of  fruits  and  nuts  which,  for  long  periods  at  any  rate, 
will  supply  the  body  with  the  requisite  protein  and  energy,  as  was 
shown  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  results  of  the  California  experi- 
ments. In  such  a  diet  nuts  were  the  principal  sources  of  protein 
and  nuts,  olives,  or  the  expressed  olive  oil  the  chief  source  of  fat, 
while  fruits,  fresh  and  dried,  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  carbohydrates. 

As  regards  cost,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  considerable  range 
with  the  fruitarian  diet,  the  amoimt  expended  per  person  per  day 
being  in  some  cases  quite  low  and  in  others  quite  high.  On  the  whole, 
the  range  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  observed  in  many  instances 
on  an  ordinary  mixed  diet. 

It  would  seem  from  the  recorded  data  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  the 
subjects  to  obtain  the  requisite  amoimt  of  protein  when  on  a  limited 
diet  of  one  kind  of  nut  combined  with  fruits  than  it  is  when  they  are 
unrestricted  and  eat  a  variety  of  both  fruits  and  nuts.  In  nearly  all 
cases  where  the  diet  was  limited  to  combinations  of  one  or  two  fruits 
with  one  kind  of  nuts  the  subjects  complained  of  a  constant  craving  for 
some  other  food,  such  as  green  vegetables  or  cereals,  and  in  these  cases 
it  was  f  oimd  that  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  were  lower  than  in 
those  tests  in  which  some  vegetable  or  cereal  was  eaten,  which  made 
the  diet  more  appetizing.  The  addition  of  a  small  amoimt  of  some 
cereal  food  to  the  diet  markedly  increased  its  protein  and  energy  value. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  conclude  on  the  basis  of  the  California 
investigations  that  a  fruitarian  diet  in  general  is  equal  or  superior  to 
the  ordinary  diet,  and  indeed  the  study  of  this  question  was  not  a  part 
of  the  investigation.  Before  such  a  conclusion  could  be  drawn  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  investigations  extending  over  a  long 
period  of  years  and  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  which  would  take 
into  account  resistance  to  disease  and  other  unfavorable  conditions, 
body  development,  the  health  and  condition  of  the  offspring  of  per- 
sons Uving  for  years  on  such  a  diet,  and  other  similar  questions.  It 
seems  fair  to  say,  however,  that  at  the  present  time  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  well-informed  physiologists  is  that  the  ordinary  mixed  diet 
is  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  for  the  average  individual.  It  is 
equally  clear  from  the  investigations  reported  that  fruits  and  nuts 
should  not  be  looked  upon  simply  as  food  accessories,  but  should  be 
considered  a  fairly  economical  source  of  nutritive  material.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  use  of  fruits,  fresh  and  preserved,  often 
makes  palatable  an  otherwise  rather  tasteless  meal.  Jam  mth  our 
bread  is  a  reasonable  combination,  the  highly  flavored  fruit  product 
whetting  the  appetite  for  the  needed  quantity  of  rather  flavorless 
bread. 
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SIOBSTIBILITT  OF  FKXJIT. 

In  addition  to  the  dietary  studies,  a  large  number  of  digestion 
experiments  were  made  at  the  California  Experiment  Station  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  how  thoroughly  a  diet  made  up  of  various  combi- 
nations of  fruits  and  nuts  was  assimilated.  In  such  an  experiment 
covering  10  days,  made  with  a  child  7  years  old,  on  an  average  82  per 
cent  of  the  protein,  87  per  cent  of  the  fat,  96  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen- 
free  extract(sugar,  starches,  etc.),  80  per  cent  of  the  crude  fiber,  and  54 
per  cent  of  the  ash  of  the  food  eaten  were  digested,  and  87  per  cent  of 
the  energy  of  the  diet  was  available  to  the  body.  In  30  experiments 
with  men,  75  per  cent  of  the  protein,  86  per  cent  of  the  fat,  95  per  cent 
of  the  nitrogen-free  extract,  79  per  cent  of  the  crude  fiber,  and  66  per 
cent  of  the  ash  of  the  fruit  and  nut  diet  were  digested,  and  86  per  cent 
of  the  energy  was  available.  These  values  are  comparable  with  those 
obtained  from  an  ordinary  mixed  diet,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
93  experiments  with  young  men  93  per  cent  of  the  protein,  95  per 
cent  of  the  fat,  and  98  per  cent  of  the  total  carbohydrates  supphed 
were  assimilated.  The  average  coefficients  of  digestibility  which  have 
been  calculated  for  fruits  in  connection  with  the  nutrition  investiga- 
tions carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions are  protein  85  per  cent,  fat  90  per  cent,  and  carbohydrates  90 
per  cent,  and  those  for  fresh  vegetables,  protein  83  per  cent,  fat  90  per 
cent,  and  carbohydrates  95  per  cent. 

The  feces  excreted  per  person  per  day  on  the  fruit  and  nut  diet  in 
the  California  experiments  were  less  in  amount  than  has  been  the  case 
in  some  experiments  with  a  mixed  diet  or  a  ration  of  bread  and  milk. 
This  is  contrary  to  what  has  been  commonly  found  with  a  vegetarian 
diet  made  up  of  bread  and  other  cereal  foods,  garden  vegetables,  etc., 
and  containing  little  if  any  fruit  or  nuts.  The  percentage  of  so-called 
metabolic  nitrogen  in  the  feces  from  the  fruit  and  nut  diet  did  not 
exceed  that  reported  by  other  investigators  in  tests  with  a  bread  and 
milk  diet.  In  other  words,  if  the  amount  of  metabolic  products  can 
be  looked  upon  as  a  measure  of  the  work  of  digestion,  no  more  effort 
is  required  to  digest  the  fruit  and  nuts  than  is  needed  for  bread  and 
milk.  Although,  as  Professor  Jaffa  points  out,  it  is  undoubtedly 
advisable  to  wait  until  more  data  have  been  obtained  before  making 
definite  statements  regarding  the  digestibility  of  fruits  and  nuts, 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  they  are  almost  completely  digested 
and  have  a  higher  nutritive  value  than  is  popularly  attributed  to  them. 
In  view  of  this  it  is  certainly  an  error  to  regard  fruit  as  something  of 
value  only  for  its  pleasant  flavor  or  for  its  hygienic  or  medicinal  prop- 
erties, or  to  consider  nuts  simply  as  an  accessory  to  an  already  hearty 
meal.    As  shown  by  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  both  fruit 
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and  nuts,  they  can  be  favorably  compared  with  other  and  m<»e 
common  food. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  comparatively  few  investigations  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  digestibility  of  particular  fruits,  raw  or 
cooked.  In  a  series  of  investigations  by  Bryant  and  Milner  the  diges- 
tibility of  apple  sauce  was  determined  when  eaten  with  a  simple  basal 
ration.  The  coeflScients  of  digestibility  for  apple  sauce  alone  were 
calculated  in  the  usual  way  and  were,  protein  28  per  cent,  nitrogen- 
free  extract  99.6  per  cent,  crude  fiber  96  per  6eht,  and  ash  100  per 
cent,  while  all  the  energy  supplied  by  the  apple  sauce  was  considered 
to  be  available  to  the  body.  The  coeflBcient  of  digestibility  of  pro- 
tein is  low,  but,  as  the  authors  pointed  out,  the  total  amount  of  this 
constituent  present  was  so  small  that  it  may  be  disregarded.  This 
investigation,  like  those  at  the  California  Experiment  Station,  indi- 
cates that  the  fruit  carbohydrates  (sugar,  starches,  etc.),  that  is,  the 
principal  nutritive  materials  which  fruits  supply,  are  very  thoroughly 
assimilated. 

Few  studies  seem  to  have  been  made  to  determine  the  ease  or  rapid- 
ity of  digestion  of  different  fruits  in  the  stomach,  but  a  comparison  of 
available  data  indicates  that  fruits  compare  favorably  with  other 
common  foods  as  regards  stomach  digestion.  Apparently  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  stomach  digestion  is  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  fruit  and 
its  stage  of  ripeness.  Beaumont  states  that  mellow  sour  apples  eaten 
imcooked  require  2  hours  for  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  mellow 
sweet  apples  1.5  hours.  Another  observer  notes  that  about  S  ounces 
of  raw  ripe  apple  requires  3  hours  and  10  minutes  for  digestion  in  the 
stomach,  but  states  that  if  the  fruit  is  imripe,  and  consequently 
contains  a  high  proportion  of  cellulose,  a  much  longer  time  may  be 
required. 

Little  is  definitely  known  regarding  the  relative  digestion  and 
absorption  of  fruits  in  the  intestine,  but  experiments  indicate  that  as 
a  class  ripe  fruits  are  quite  thoroughly  digested,  and  it  \b  evident  that, 
generally  speaking,  fruits,  like  other  foods,  usually  remain  in  the 
intestinal  tract  long  enough  for  the  body  to  absorb  the  nutritive  ma- 
terial present,  and  that  therefore  the  rate  of  intestinal  digestion  would 
not  be  a  matter  of  special  importance. 

EELATIYE  ECONOMY  OF  FBTTITS  AHD  OTHSS  FOODS. 

In  connection  with  his  studies  of  the  comparative  value  of  fruits. 
Professor  Jaffa  summarizes  data  regarding  the  cost  of  nutrients  and 
energy  supplied  by  fruits  as  compared  with  some  other  foods  at  cer- 
tain values  per  pound.     Some  of  his  data  follow. 
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Ta3ls  2. — Comparative  eo$t  of  total  ntUriente  and  energy  in  fruiU  and  other  food 
materials  at  certain  average  price$. 


Price 
pound. 

Coetof 
1  pound 
protein. 

Coetof 

IJOOO 

calories 

eoeigy. 

Amounts  for  10  cents. 

S3iidolJoodiiiAt«cUL 

Total 
weight 
offood 
mate- 
rials. 

Pro* 
teln. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hy- 
drates. 

Energy. 

TKESa  FBUm. 

AddIm 

CenU. 
1.6 
7.0 
4.0 
6.0 
4.0 
3.0 
8.0 
1.5 
7.0 
5.0 
5.0 
7.0 
7.0 

12.0 
10.0 
15.0 
10.0 
10.0 

16.0 
5.0 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
20.0 

25.0 
20.0 
8.5 
2.0 

2.5 
5.0 
5.0 
6.0 
20.0 
5.0 
5.0 
1.5 

Dotts. 
6.00 
8.75 
4.00 

10.00 
8.00 
6.00 
8.88 
7.50 
5.88 

12.50 
8.88 
7.00 
7.78 

7.50 
5.26 
8.50 
5.56 
4.35 

91.48 
10.00 
26.66 
32.00 
26.66 
82.00 
26.67 
58.33 
40.00 
58.33 
80.00 
17.78 
53.33 
20.00 
83.33 

1.31 

1.80 

1.06 

.50 

.22 
.54 
.66 

"'.72' 

5.56 

.83 

CenU. 

7.8 
23.8 
11.9 
35.2 
25.1 
11.5 

8.1 
25.0 
25.9 
28.3 
18.9 
27.4 
40.0 

8.9 
6.9 
10.2 
8.4 
6.9 

18.8 
5.6 
12.8 
18.2 
10.1 
87.2 
12.0 
12.2 
13.4 
10.5 
13.3 
47.1 
45.5 
53.2 
128.2 

22.5 
22.2 
10.5 
11.8 

1.5 
4.2 
4.8 
3.2 

11.2 
3.1 

71.4 
4.8 

Lba. 
6.67 
1.43 
Z50 
1.67 
2.50 
3.33 
8.33 
6.67 
1.43 
2.00 
2.00 
1.43 
1.48 

.83 
1.00 

.67 
1.00 
1.00 

.62 
2.00 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.50 

.40 

.60 

2.86 

5.00 

4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.67 
.60 
2.00 
2.00 
6.67 

Lbt. 
0.02 
.01 
.03 
.01 
.01 
.02 
.08 
.01 
.02 
.01 
.08 
.01 
.01 

.01 
.02 
.08 
.02 
.02 

Lbs. 
0.02 

'*".*6i* 
* '.6i* 

.01 

*"*.'6i' 

.02 
.06 

".08* 

Lb9. 

0.72 
.21 
.36 
.14 
.19 
.42 
.64 
.18 
.16 
.20 
.26 
.18 
.10 

.55 
.71 
.50 
.62 
.69 

.89 
.94 
.42 
.40 
.52 
.14 
.44 
.48 
.40 
.51 
.40 
.11 
.11 
.09 
.04 

...... ^. 

.26 

8.00 

1.06 

1.06 

1.67 

.48 

1.10 

.05 

.96 

Caioriet. 
1,467 

420 

OiaDOB 

837 

OnufffM 

284 

PMcbes 

896 

Pf»ni ...  w ... .  X 

866 

Plums 

1,282 

Watermeloiu 

400 

BlftckberrlM 

886 

CranberrtoB 

480 

OoiTADtS 

580 

lUflpbenles 

865 

Strawberries 

260 

DBBD  FB17IT8. 

Applfle 

i.m 

DaiS!::::::::::;::::::;::::::::::: 

1,450 

Figs 

986 

PniTim  .    .    ,     .          r    ,        , ,,,-,-,,.„ 

1,190 

R«iiiiii« 

1,445 

Apple  preeenres  ^..^.x .......x. 

727 

Apple  Satter 

.01 

1,780 

Ooo«H»beTry  jam 

m 

752 

<"^''%ngfl  mannAliide 

968 

Prmw  SAYMM^. 

267 

Strawberrr  preserves 

833 

Apple  jeUy.:. 

812 

finirrsnt  jelly 

744 

Goava  jellv 

962 

Qtitn^  j^fy • 

750 

Apricots,  caimed 

.01 

211 

PflftTs,  canned 

220 

Peached,  canned 

188 

Oraneiuiioe 

78 

OmR  FOODS  FOB  C0MPABI80N. 

Porterhouse  steak 

.07 
.07 
.09 
.17 

.46 

.18 
.18 

.07 
.07 
.11 
.02 

.04 
.03 
.01 

444 

Leg  mutton,  hind 

445 

Whole  milk 

925 

SUm  mUk 

850 

Wheat  floor,  patent  roller  process, 
high  grade  and  medium 

6,600 

White  bread 

2,430 

Rye  bread 

2,360 

Sugar 

8,106 

ruidy . 

892 

Beans,  dried 

.46 
.02 
.12 

.03 

■".'6i' 

3,210 

Celery 

140 

Potatoes,  90  cents  per  bushel 

2,068 

From  the  data  in  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  fruits  are  com- 
paratively expensive  sources  of  protein  as  compared  with  flour  or 
dried  legumes,  the  fruit  juices  being  the  most  expensive  and  the  dried 
fruits  the  cheapest  of  the  fruit  products.  Ten  cents  on  an  average 
will  purchase  fully  as  much  energy  when  spent  for  fresh  fruits  and 
more  when  spent  for  dried  fruits  than  for  lean  meats,  but  much  less 
than  when  expended  for  wheat  flour.  From  the  data  as  a  whole  it  is 
apparent  that  fruits  are  reasonably  cheap  sources  of  energy  in  the 
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diet  and  are  well  suited  on  grounds  of  economy  for  combination  in 
reasonable  quantity  with  cheap  proteid  foods  to  furnish  a  well- 
balanced  ration. 

COOKIHO  AHB  ITS  EFPECT8  OH  FBUIT:  JELLT  MAKDfG. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  vegetable  foods,  the  heat  of  cooking  breaks 
down  the  carbohydrate  walls  of  the  cells  which  make  up  the  fruit 
flesh,  either  because  the  moisture  or  other  cell  contents  expands  and 
ruptures  the  walls  or  because  the  cell  wall  is  itself  softened  or  dis- 
solved. Texture,  appearance,  and  flavor  of  fruit  are  materially 
modified  by  cooking,  and  if  thorough  it  insures  sterilization,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  foods.  The  change  in  texture  often  has  a  practical 
advantage,  since  it  implies  the  softening  of  the  fruit  flesh  so  that  it 
is  more  palatable  and  may  be  more  readily  acted  upon  by  the  digestive 
juices.  This  is  obviously  of  more  importance  with  the  fruits  like  the 
quince,  which  is  so  hard  that  it  is  impalatable  raw,  than  it  is  with  soft 
fruits  like  strawberries.  When  fruits  are  cooked  without  the  addition 
of  water  or  other  material,  as  is  often  the  case  in  baking  apples,  there 
is  a  loss  of  weight,  owing  to  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  the  juice  as 
it  runs  out  carries  some  carbohydrates  and  other  soluble  constituents 
with  it,  but  imder  ordinary  household  conditions  this  does  not  imply 
waste,  as  the  juice  which  cooks  out  from  fruit  is  usually  eaten  as  well 
as  the  pulp.  Cooking  in  water  extracts  some  of  the  nutritive  material 
present.  Thus,  a  German  investigator  found  that  after  boiling, 
apples  and  pears  contained  4  or  5  per  cent  and  peaches  about  7  per 
cent  less  carbohydrates  than  the  imcooked  fruit.  In  this  case  also 
such  removal  of  nutritive  material  is  of  no  practical  importance. 

The  idea  is  quite  generally  held  that  cooking  fruit  changes  its  acid 
content,  acid  being  sometimes  increased  and  sometimes  decreased  by 
the  cooking  process.  Kelhofer"  showed  that  when  gooseberries 
were  cooked  with  sugar  the  acid  content  was  not  materially  changed, 
these  results  being  in  accord  with  his  conclusions  reached  in  earlier 
studies  with  other  fruits.  The  sweeter  taste  of  the  cooked  product 
he  believed  to  be  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  sugar  masks  the  flavor 
of  the  acid. 

It  is  often  noted  that  cooked  fruits,  such  as  plums,  seem  much 
sourer  than  the  raw  fruit,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  either  the 
acid  was  increased  or  the  sugar  was  decreased  by  the  cooking  process. 
This  problem  was  studied  by  Sutherst,''  and  in  his  opinion  the 
increased  acid  flavor  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cooked  fruit  (gooseberries, 
currants,  plums,  etc.)  usually  contains  the  skin,  which  is  commonly 
rejected  if  the  fruit  is  eaten  raw.     The  skin  is  more  acid  than  the 

oLandw.  Jahrb.  Schweiz.,  19  (1905),  pp.  601,  602. 
&Chem.  News,  92  (1905),  No.  2393,  p.  163. 
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pulp,  as  was  shown  by  analyses  of  gooseberries,  in  which  the  skin  was 
found  to  contain  2.7  per  cent  acid  and  the  pulp  1.8  per  cent.  To 
determine  whether  acid  is  formed  when  fruit  is  cooked,  Sutherst 
boiled  a  mixture  of  nearly  ripe  gooseberries  in  water  for  about  30 
minutes  and  then  measured  the  amoimt  of  acid  by  trituration  with 
sodium  hydroxid  solution.  The  boiled  portion  was  foimd  to  contain 
less  acid  than  the  raw,  probably  because  some  of  the  acid  was  volatile 
and  passed  off  with  the  steam. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  cooking  on  the  kind  and  amoimt  of  sugar 
present,  uncooked  gooseberries  were  foimd  to  contain  1.2  per  cent 
cane  sugar  and  5.8  per  cent  invert  sugar.  After  boiling,  no  cane  sugar 
was  found  while  the  invert  sugar  amoimted  to  6.9  per  cent.  This 
indicates  that  all  the  sugar  undergoes  inversion  during  cooking,  the 
acid  present  bringing  about  the  inversion  in  the  usual  way. 

When  fruits  or  fruit  juices  are  cooked  with  sugar,  the  material  very 
cormnonly  solidifies  or  jellies  on  cooling,  and  this  well-known  property 
is  taken  advantage  of  in  jelly  making.  In  the  case  of  some  fruits, 
like  the  apple,  the  jelly-yielding  material  must  be  extracted  from  the 
fruit  by  cooking  with  hot  water,  while  in  the  case  of  other  fruits — the 
currant,  for  instance — this  extraction  with  hot  water  is  not  necessary, 
as  the  expressed  juice  will  produce  a  jelly.  Heating  the  extracted  or 
expressed  juice  is  commonly  considered  a  necessary  step  in  jelly 
making,  but  some  fruit  juices  will,  on  standing,  jelly  without  heat, 
and  laboratory  tests  have  shown  that  jelly  may  also  be  obtained 
without  the  addition  of  sugar.  Cooking  and  the  addition  of  sugar 
are,  however,  important  features  in  the  practical  consideration  of 
jelly  making,  as  they  have  a  decided  effect  upon  the  yield,  flavor, 
and  keeping  qualities  of  the  resulting  product. 

Some  fruits,  like  the  ordinary  varieties  of  p>ear,  possess  so  little* 
of  the  jelly-yielding  material  or  possess  it  in  such  an  unusual  form 
that  they  do  not  yield  a  good  jelly  under  ordinary  household  methods 
of  treatment.  The  proportion  of  jelly-yielding  material,  like  other 
constituents,  varies  witii  the  stage  of  maturity,  imderripe  rather 
than  overripe  fruit  being  best  foi  the  purpose. 

The  jelly-yielding  bodies  are  known  to  be  carbohydrates  and  have 
been  called  pectin,  pectose,  pectin  bodies,  or  some  similar  name. 
They  have  been  commonly  grouped  with  the  plant  gums  and  similar 
carbohydrates,  and  the  true  nature  of  these  materials  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  study.**  At  the  present  time  the  consensus 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  pectins  are  composed  of  several  of 

»  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  reported  a  number 
of  important  studies  on  the  jelly-yielding  constituents  of  fruit  and  an  extended  sum- 
mary of  previous  investigations  of  the  chemical  nature  of  pectins  and  related  questions. 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Bui.  94;  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  28  (1906), 
p.  200. 
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the  simpler  carbohydrates  united  to  form  a  complex  carbohydrate. 
In  some  fruits,  like  the  apple,  where  the  jelly-yielding  material 
must  be  extracted  with  hot  water,  the  pectin  is  apparently  united 
with  cellulose  as  a  part  of  the  solid  pulp.  As  shown  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Bigelow  and  Qore  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  40  per  cent 
of  the  solid  material  of  apple  pulp  may  be  thus  extracted  with  hot 
water,  and*consists  of  two  carbohydrates,  one  of  which  is  closely  related 
to  gum  arabic.  That  such  carbohydrates  as  these  should  yield  a 
jelly  is  not  siuprising  when  we  remember  that  they  are  sinoilar  to 
starch  in  their  chemical  nature,  and,  as  every  one  knows,  starch, 
though  insoluble  in  cold  water,  yields  when  cooked  with  hot  water 
a  large  proportion  of  paste  which  jellies  on  cooling. 

When  fruits  are  used  for  making  pies,  puddings,  etc.,  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  dish  is,  of  course,  increased  by  the  addition  of  flour,  sugar, 
etc.,  and  the  dish  as  a  whole  may  constitute  a  better  balanced  food 
than  the  fruit  alone.  It  is  commonly  beheved  that  dishes  in  which 
fruits  are  cooked  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  butter,  and  a  flour  crust 
of  some  sort  are  less  easily  digested  than  simple  rations  of  bread,  but- 
ter, and  fruit  having  an  equivalent  nutritive  value.  The  large  number 
of  digestion  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  various  mixed 
diets  do  not  indicate  that  there  is  any  special  difference  between 
the  two  rations  as  regards  thoroughness  of  digestion,  but  additional 
experiments  must  be  undertaken  before  it  can  be  said  with  certainty 
whether  or  not  there  are  actual  differences  in  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
digestion. 

In  different  countries  opinions  vary  markedly  regarding  the  relative 
wholesomeness  of  raw  and  cooked  fruit.  Thus,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  the  Germans  use  comparatively  little  raw  fruit  and  con- 
sider it  far  less  wholesome  than  cooked  fruit.  On  the  oth^  hand,  in 
the  United  States  raw  fruit  of  good  quality  is  considered  extremely 
wholesome,  and  is  used  in  very  large  quantities,  being  as  much  relished 
as  cooked  fruit,  if  indeed  it  is  not  preferred  to  it.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  European  prejudice  against  raw  fruit  may  be  an 
unconscious  protest  against  insanitary  methods  of  marketing  or  han- 
dling and  the  recognition  of  cooking  as  a  practical  method  of  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  disease  by  fruit  accidentally  soiled  with  fertilizers  in 
the  fields  or  with  street  dust. 

OVEBKIPE,  DEOATBD,  AHD  UHBIPE  FRUIT. 

Overripe  fruit  is  often  injurious,  very  probably  because  it  has  begun 
to  ferment,  and  stale  or  partially  decayed  fruit  is  obviously  undesir- 
able for  food  purposes.  In  addition  to  a  deterioration  in  flavor  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  digestive  disturbance  if  such  fruit  is  eaten 
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raw.  Of  course,  where  apples  are  raised  or  where  they  are  bought  in 
large  quantities  for  family  use  the  thrifty  housewife  will  sort  them 
over  and  use  for  cooking  the  sound  portions  of  those  which  have  begun 
to  decay.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  best  available  methods  of  stor- 
ing should  be  f oUowed  and  sorting  should  be  done  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, for  if  decay  has  proceeded  very  far  the  flavor  is  without  doubt 
injured. 

If  fruits  could  be  kept  imbndsed  and  with  the  skin  unbroken,  decay 
would  be  much  delayed,  as  the  mold  spores,  rots,  etc.,  which  cause 
decay,  find  their  readiest  entrance  through  broken  skins.  That 
mechanical  injuries  are  the  principal  causes  of  decay  was  shown  in  a 
study  of  citrus  fruits.  When  the  skin  of  an  orange  or  lemon  is  broken 
the  Mue  mdd  finds  access  to  the  wound,  and  under  favorable  condi- 
tions of  moisture  and  temperature  develops  readily  and  causes  decay. 
An  examination  of  hundreds  of  boxes  of  California  oranges  showed 
that  a  large  percentage  of  all  the  fruit  was  made  susceptible  to  such 
decay  by  accidental  injuries  to  the  skin  in  packing. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  decayed  fruit  should  have  a  decided 
characteristic  odor  and  flavor  when  we  remember  that  the  decay  is 
very  commonly  caused  by  fungi,  especially  molds  and  rots,  which 
I>enetrate  the  pulp  and  grow  and  develop  rapidly.  The  fungi  ttve 
upon  the  ceU  contents,  particularly  sugars  and  proteids,  and  produce 
bodies  of  marked  chemical  characteristics,  including  odor  and  flavor. 
It  is  said  that  the  most  unpleasant  effects  are  due  to  one  of  the  com- 
mon molds. 

It  is  almost  universally  beUeved  that  green  fruit  is  unwholesome  and 
causes  senous  digestive  disturbances,  yet  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  country  know  that  if  illness  had  always  followed  eating  it 
there  would  have  been  few  well  children  in  the  community  in  the 
summer.  Recognizing  that  green  fruit  may  be  a  cause  of  illness  at 
times  and  at  other  times  apparently  harmless,  two  Qerman  scientists 
have  recently  carried  on  extensive  studies  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  Chemical  analyses  were  made  of  fruits  of  varying  degrees  of 
ripeness,  and  studies  in  which  green  fruit  was  eaten  in  considerable 
quantities  and  under  varying  conditions  were  carried  on  with  both 
animals  and  men.  It  appears  from  the  results  of  the  experiments  that 
although  unripe  fruit  is  undoubtedly  often  harmful,  particularly  for 
children,  the  danger  from  such  foods,  especially  green  gooseberries, 
plums,  pears,  and  apples,  when  eaten  raw,  is  less  than  is  commonly 
thought,  and  the  effects  depend  in  marked  degree  upon  individual 
pecuUarities. 

The  green  fruit  was  found  to  contain  the  same  chemical  compounds 
as  the  ripe  fruit,  though  in  different  proportions — that  is,  no  chemical 
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element  was  found  in  the  green  fruit  which  was  foreign  to  the  ripe  fruit 
and  which  could  be  considered  in  itself  a  cause  of  illness.  The  inju- 
rious effects  of  raw  unripe  fruit  therefore,  it  appears,  do  not  depend 
upon  chemical  constituents,  but  rather  on  the  unusual  proportions  in 
which  the  constituents  occur,  and  especially  the  large  percentage  of 
hard  cell  tissue,  which,  if  imperfectly  masticated,  it  will  readily  be 
seen,  might  be  a  source  of  digestive  derangement.  Possibly  the  excess 
of  acid  in  the  green  fruit  is  also  a  cause  of  digestive  disturbance. 
Cooked  green  fruit  was  found  to  be  practically  harmless,  being  espe- 
cially palatable  and  wholesome  .when  cooked  with  sugar. 

The  possibility  of  injury  by  bacterial  contamine  tion  was  considered, 
though  the  data  available  were  not  sufficient  for  final  deductions.  It 
is  now  well  known  that  such  diseases  are  usually  caused  by  micro- 
organisms, so  possibly  the  green  fruit  very  frequently  picked  up 
beneath  the  tree  is  only  an  accidental  carrier  of  the  real  cause  of  the 
digestive  disturbances  which  may  follow  eating  it. 

HAVDIIVO  AHD  MABKBTIVO  FBUIT. 

It  is  very  important  that  fruits  should  be  handled,  stored,  and 
marketed  imder  sanitary  conditions,  as  they  are  very  commonly  eaten 
raw,  and  not  all  persons  are  careful  to  wash  them  before  serving. 
Fruit  which  has  fallen  to  the  ground  may  be  readily  soiled  with  earth, 
water,  or  other  material  which  may  contain  typhoid  or  other  bacteria. 
Indeed,  cases  of  infection  have  been  traced  to  fruits  contaminated  in 
this  or  some  similar  way  and  which  were  eaten  raw  without  being 
washed.  Investigations  have  also  shown  that  fruits  exposed  to  street 
dust  and  to  other  imfavorable  conditions  become  covered  with  bacte- 
ria, which  are  always  present  in  such  dust-laden  air,  and  may  be  possi- 
ble sources  of  contagion.  FUes  and  other  insects  are  also  known  to  be 
a  source  of  dirt  and  contamination.  Samples  of  fruit  purchased  in 
the  street  and  examined  by  a  Grerman  investigator  (Ehrlich)  showed 
tuberculosis  bacteria  and  many  other  forms  of  micro-organisms,  the 
munber  present  varying  considerably  with  different  sorts  of  fruit. 

Realizing  that  fruit  exposed  to  street  dust  and  insects  may  be  a 
means  of  spreading  disease,  measures  have  been  taken  in  Vienna  to 
prevent  such  conditions,  and  fruit  offered  for  sale  must  be  covered 
with  gauze  or  otherwise  protected.  In  connection  with  the  Vienna 
investigations  microscopic  examinations  .were  made  of  the  skins  of 
plums  and  pears  purchased  at  a  much  patronized  fruit  shop.  It  was 
f oimd  that  the  main  source  of  contamination  was  dust  containing  frag- 
ments of  stone  from  the  street  pavement  and  b'ts  of  horse  manure. 

As  might  be  expected,  Ehrlich  found  that  these  fruits  with  a  firm 
dry  skin,  such  as  apples,  did  not  furnish  as  good  a  lodging  place  for 
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bacteria  and  dust  as  fruits  with  a  sticky  surface,  such  as  berries. 
Sticky  dried  fruits,  such  as  dates,  raisins,  and  figs,  are  also,  as  will  be 
readily  seen,  favorable  resting  places  for  dirt  and  dust,  as  almost  any- 
thing which  the  moving  air  currents  lodge  on  the  sticky  surface  will 
remain  there.  Fortimately,  it  is  becoming  a  common  practice  to 
market  such  fruits  id  closed  packages,  usually  of  cardboard,  which 
protect  them  to  a  great  extent  from  dust  and  insects,  so  that  the  dried 
fruit,  if  clean  in  the  first  place,  wiU  remain  clean. 

It  is  often  ui^ed  that  washing  fruit  destroys  flavor.  On  the  other 
hand,  skillful  housewives  maintain  that  if  properly  done  the  loss  of 
flavor  is  inappreciable,  and  on  the  grounds  of  common  cleanliness  it 
would  seem  best  to  sacrifice  a  little  flavor,  if  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
removing  filth  and  possibly  dangerous  bodies,  even  if  the  amoimt  of 
dirt  present  is  too  small  to  be  offensive  to  sight  or  taste. 

E^lich,  whose  work  has  been  cited,  found  that  washing  fresh  fruit 
once  thoroughly  in  running  water  was  suflScient  to  remove  the  micro- 
organisms present.  If  the  fruit  had  been  kept  until  the  sticky  surface 
was  more  or  less  dry,  washing  two  or  three  times  was  found  desirable. 
With  apples  and  pears  he  recommends  wiping  with  a  clean  dry  cloth, 
followed  by  rinsing  imder  the  water  tap.  As  is  well  known,  berries, 
and  other  soft  fruits  sour  and  mold  very  readily  if  damp;  they  should 
therefore  be  washed  just  before  they  are  served. 

When  fruit  is  washed  the  amoimt  of  material  removed  is  small.  In 
the  case  of  soft  fruits,  like  berries,  with  a  surface  skin  which  is  very 
thin  and  easily  broken,  it  is  almost  certain  that  larger  quantities  will 
be  removed  than  with  firm  fruit. 

An  idea  of  the  amoimt  of  material  removed  by  washing  fresh  fruits, 
such  as  the  apple,  which  is  protected  by  a  firm  skin,  may  be  gathered 
from  some  French  experiments  made  to  study  the  effects  of  washing 
apples  used  in  cider  making.  Each  apple  in  a  45-pound  lot  was 
washed  separately  in  distilled  water.  The  wash  water  took  on  a 
dirty  black  color  and  also  had  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  analyses 
showed  that  per  1,000  pounds  of  apples  it  contained  about  0.3  pound 
total  dry  matter,  the  greater  part  of  the  dry  matter  being  made  up 
of  sugar,  with  smaller  amoimts  of  pectin  bodies,  malic  acid,  and  ash. 
The  juice  of  washed  and  unwashed  fruit  was  practically  identical  in 
composition.  It  is  evident  that  the  loss  represented  is  too  small  to 
be  of  any  practical  account  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  but  even 
less  than  0.3  poimd  of  dirt  per  1,000  pounds  of  fruit  is  something 
which  all  would  wish  to  avoid  when  attention  has  once  been  directed 
to  it. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that,  notwithstanding  the 
prejudice  which  many  housewives  have  against  the  practice  of  wash- 
ing fruit,  it  is  unquestionably  safest  never  to  omit  the  precaution  of 
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washing  fruit  which  is  to  be  eaten  raw,  unless  one  can  be  quite  certain 
that  it  has  not  been  exposed  to  possible  contamination. 

Metchnikoff  ^  insists  that  there  is  danger  of  acquiring  harmful  intes- 
tinal parasites  or  their  eggs  from  raw  fruits  and  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly those  liable  to  come  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and  he  believes 
that  in  all  such  doubtful  cases  these  foods  should  be  cooked,  or  at 
least  scalded  in  hot  water,  before  they  are  eaten. 

Much  of  the  dust  and  dirt  and  other  unpleasant  features  might  be 
avoided  if  our  methods  of  handh'ng  and  marketing  fruit  and  other 
food  products  were  at  all  comparable  with  our  standards  of  sanitation 
in  other  lines  and  with  what  is  easily  possible.  Improvements  in 
present  market  conditions,  however,  can  hardly  be  expected  until  the 
public  demands  them. 

8T0BIHO  FBXriT. 

The  manner  in  which  fruits  are  transported  and  stored  has  a 
marked  effect  on  quality.  Low  temperature  retards  after-ripening 
and  decay  and  is  the  agent  most  depended  upon  at  the  present  time, 
and  refrigerator  cars  and  coldnstorage  warehouses  are  now  very 
common  adjuncts  of  the  fruit  industry.  It  is  said  that  a  temperature 
of  31  to  32^  F.  is  best  for  storing  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  oranges. 
Another  authority  gives  32^  F.  for  cantaloupes  and  watermelons,  33  to 
34*"  F.  for  cranberries,  34  to  36*"  F.  for  berries  and  bananas,  36*^  F.  for 
lemons,  and  35  to  40^  F.  for  dried  fruits.  Tender  fruits,  it  is  said, 
will  keep  best  if  they  are  stored  just  when  they  are  fully  ripe,  and 
sweet  fruits  will  stand  a  lower  temperature  than  sour  fruits.  The 
length  of  time  fruits  may  be  kept  in  cold  storage  varies  with  the  kind, 
the  degree  of  ripeness,  the  method  of  handling,  and  other  conditions. 
With  berries,  it  is  a  question  of  days;  with  peaches,  melons,  and  other 
soft  fruits,  of  weeks;  and  with  apples  and  pears,  of  months. 

Though  pears  of  suitable  varieties  are  frequently  kept  for  winter 
use,  apples  are  the  fruit  most  conmionly  stored  in  the  household,  at 
least  in  the  central  and  northern  regions  of  the  United  States.  For 
success  a  uniform  temperature  is  essential,  the  nearer  32^  F.  the 
better.  The  air  of  the  cellar  or  the  storeroom  must  be  moderately  dry; 
that  is,  it  must  be  moist  enough  to  prevent  fruit  from  shriveling 
and  dry  enough  to  be  unfavorable  to  mold  growth.  The  room  must 
also  be  sweet  and  clean,  as  fruits  will  readily  absorb  impleasant  odors. 
Apples  kept  too  near  the  turnip  bin  are  very  apt  to  have  an  unpleasant 
taste.  It  is  also  best  to  avoid  drafts,  especially  when  storing  pears. 
Barrels  and  bins  each  have  their  advocates,  but  the  consensus  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  both  are  satisfactory  and  the  choice  of  one 
or  the  other  simply  a  matter  of  convenience.     If  it  is  desired  to  keep 
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apples  or  pears  an  unusually  long  time,  the  individual  fruits  should  be 
wrapped  in  clean  unprinted  paper  which  is  not  too  thick.  A  great 
many  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  handling  and  storing  of 
fruits  have  been  studied  in  the  Pomological  Investigations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  and  by  several  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations. 

THE  HTOIEVE  OF  FBUIT. 

Generally  speaking,  fruits  are  wholesome  and  palatable  foods,  yet 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  that  one  or  more  sorts  can  not  be 
eaten  by  an  individual.  Thus  many  persons  find  that  strawberries 
cause  distress  and  many  others  that  any  acid  fruit  is  a  cause  of  diges- 
tive disturbance.  Such  cases  are  explained  on  the  ground  of  some 
personal  idiosyncrasy. 

The  extended  use  of  fruit  in  the  diet  is  certainly  justified  on  the 
ground  of  palatability,  food  value,  and  esthetic  considerations,  but 
there  are  those  who  seek  a  further  justification  on  the  score  of  hygiene. 
It  is  conmionly  conceded  that  most  fruits  are  laxative,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  owe  this  property  to  the  considerable  amount  of 
water  which  they  contain,  to  the  salts  in  solution,  or  to  the  irritating 
crude  fiber,  small  seeds,  or  other  indigestible  materials  present,  or  to 
€kll  these  together.  Man  seems  to  crave  and  require  some  acid  in  his 
diet,  and  the  citric,  malic,  and  other  fruit  acids  are  undoubtedly 
wholesome. 

The  importance  of  fresh  fruits  and  green  vegetables  in  supplying 
the  body  with  iron  and  other  mineral  matters  is  often  spoken  of,  and 
it  is  true  that  the  amount  of  iron,  for  instance,  which  many  such 
foods  contain  is  large  in  proportion  to  their  protein  content  or  their 
energy  value.  This  means  that  if  the  ordinary  diet  does  not  supply 
enough  of  some  mineral  constituent  it  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
the  fruit  or  green  vegetable,  which  will  give  it  without  materially 
adding  to  the  nutrients  and  energy  of  a  diet  already  abundant  in 
these  respects. 

Considerable  bulk  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  diet.  If  the  foods 
eaten  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  almost  completely  absorbed,  the 
large  intestine  would  not  readily  empty  itself  and  serious  compli- 
cations would  follow.  For  this  reason  bulky  foods,  like  fresh  succu- 
lent vegetables  and  fruit,  are  of  importance,  as  they  usually  contain 
a  considerable  proportion  of  indigestible  matter. 

In  earlier  times  remarkable  virtues  or  the  opposite  were  conmionly 
attributed  to  fruits,  plants,  precious  stones,  and  other  animate  and 
inanimate  objects,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  medicinal 
virtues  which  are  often  ascribed  to  various  fruits  in  popular  writings 
are  survivals  of  this  custom.     No  well-informed  person  would  to-day 
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share  the  belief,  once  so  widespread,  that  tomatoes  are  the  cause  of 
cancer,  yet  many  apparently  give  credence  to  statements  that  certain 
fruits  are  a  satisfactory  food  for  brain  workers,  while  others  must  be 
avoided.  At  any  rate,  such  statements  are  often  found  in  print.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  very  few  investigations  have  been  made 
which  indicate  that  the  different  fruits  possess  specific  medicinal  quali- 
ties. Those  which  contain  an  abundance  of  sugar  are  naturally 
excluded  in  a  large  measure  from  the  diet  of  diabetics,  while  there  are 
other  conditions  in  which  acid  fruits  are  conceded  to  be  undesirable. 

To  the  juice  of  acid  fruits  like  the  lime,  lemon,  orange,  pomelo,  or 
"grape  fruit,''  and  the  kumquat  (the  small  orange  which  is  eaten 
entire,  both  skin  and  pulp)  hygienic  properties  are  commonly 
attributed,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  reputation  is 
deserved.  Such  fruit  juices  stimulate  the  appetite  and  are  beneficial 
in  other  ways.  The  bitter  principle  in  the  pomelo  is  commonly  said 
to  be  of  value  medicinally,  perhaps  because  it  suggests  the  bitter 
flavor  of  quinine,  but  so  far  as  can  be  learned  the  real  value  of  this 
bitter  quality  is  a  matter  of  opinion  rather  than  of  experimental  study. 

Some  fruits,  notably  the  tropical  papaw  and  the  pineapple,  contain 
very  active  ferments.  The  ferment  present  in  the  papaw  is  separated 
in  commercial  quantities  and  used  as  a  digester  of  nitrogenous  mate- 
rials. Perhaps  it  is  quite  natural  that  much  stress  shoidd  have  been 
laid  on  the  ferment  present  in  the  pineapple  and  that  this  fruit  should 
be  recommended  for  use  at  the  end  of  a  meal,  so  that  its  ferment  may 
aid  the  body  in  digesting  food.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  body  in  health  does  not  need  artificial  aid  in  performing  its 
normal  functions  and  that  for  digestive  disturbances  it  would  be 
wiser  to  seek  competent  medical  advice  than  to  depend  on  the  casual 
use  of  pineapple  or  other  plant  ferment,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  any  ferments 
introduced  artificially  into  the  stomach. 

Fortunately  there  are  so  many  other  good  reasons  for  using  fruits 
that  we  have  little  need  to  base  our  use  of  them  in  quantity  on  sup- 
posed medicinal  virtues. 

EXTEHT  OF  THE  FBTIIT  IVDITSTBT  IV  THE  TTHITEI)  STATES. 

As  shown  by  statistics  based  on  the  results  of  dietary  studies  of 
nearly  400  American  families,  fresh  fruits  make  up  3.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  food  and  supply  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  carbohydrates.  Simi- 
larly dried  fruits  furnish  0.6  per  cent  of  the  total  food  and  1.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  carbohydrates.  The  values  for  fruits  as  a  whole, 
therefore,  are  4.4  per  cent  of  the  total  food  material  and  3.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  carbohydrates.  These  figures  are  not  large  in  themselves, 
yet  compare  favorably  with  the  values  for  different  groups  of  vege- 
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table  foods.  Thus  the  same  compilation  shows  that  vegetables,  other 
than  legumes,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes,  furnish  6.2  per  cent  of 
the  total  food  and  1.7  per  cent  of  the  total  carbohydrates  of  the 
average  American  diet. 

Besides  the  fruit  consumed  at  home  a  great  amount  is  exported,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  fruit  growing  is  one  of  the  important  agricul- 
tural industries  of  the  United  States,  and  one  which  is  rapidly  devel- 
oping. The  report  of  the  Twelfth  Census  «  shows  that  the  total  value 
of  fruit  grown  in  contiguous  United  States  in  1899  was  in  round  num- 
bers $131,099,000,  of  which  orchard  fruits  made  up  $83,751,000, 
grapes,  $14,090,000,  small  fruits  $25,030,000,  and  oranges,  lemons,  and 
other  subtropical  fruits,  $8,228,000.  Of  the  individual  States,  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  were  the  greatest  fruit  producers,  the  large 
acreage  of  orchard  fruits  and  grapes  in  these  States  being  prominent 
factors  in  the  problem. 

The  progress  of  fruit  production  during  the  decade  between  the  last 
two  censuses  is  indicated  by  the  gain  in  the  number  of  orchard  fruit 
trees ;  the  number  of  these  trees  in  1900  was  90  per  cent  more  than  the 
number  in  1890. 

Of  orchard  fruits  the  apple  has  decidedly  the  first  place,  55  per  cent 
of  the  total  nimiber  of  fruit  trees  in  the  United  States  in  1900  being 
apple  trees,  and  this  fruit  making  up  83  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  bushels  of  orchard  fruit  produced.  Judged  by  the  number  of  trees 
under  cultivation  the  greatest  increase  has  been  found  in  the  case  of 
plums,  apricots,  and  pears,  though  peaches  and  cherries  also  have 
shown  large  gains.  Of  small  fruits  strawberries,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  the  most  important  crop,  and  raspberries  next,  257,438,000 
quarts  of  strawberries  and  76,628,000  quarts  of  raspberries  having 
been  grown  in  1899. 

In  the  case  of  canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  similar  goods  the 
Census  returns^  give  later  figures  than  those  quoted  for  fresh  fruits. 
The  total  value  of  the  canned  fruit  produced  in  1904  was  in  roimd  num- 
bers $11,644,000,  dried  fruit,  $15,665,000,  and  other  fruit  products 
$5,571,000,  or  a  total  of  $32,880,000.  Of  the  individual  canned  and 
preserved  fruits  the  peach  ranked  first,  the  value  of  the  peaches 
canned  in  1904  being  $3,894,000,  with  canned  pears  at  a  value  of 
$2,192,000  ranking  next. 

Considering  dried  fruits,  raisins  ranked  first,  the  total  value  of  the 
raisin  crop  m  1904  bemg  $6,349,000. 

In  1906  the  United  States  imported  prepared,  preserved,  and  dried 
fruits  to  the  value  of  $5,337,000.  The  value  of  the  domestic  exports 
of  dried,  canned,  and  preserved  fruits  was  $7,635,000. 

oBur.  of  the  Ceiwus  [U.  8.]  Rpts.,  vol.  6  (Agriculture,  pt.  2),  p.  699. 
*  Bur.  of  the  Censufl  [U.  S.],  Bui.  61,  p.  <^. 
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The  statistics  which  have  been  quoted  show  a  decided  gain  in  the 
American  fruit  industry,  both  as  regards  fresh  and  preserved  fruits, 
and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  even  the  present  development 
represents  only  a  beginning.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  devoted  so  much 
of  their  time  to  the  study  of  fruit  products,  the  marketing  of  fruit,  and 
related  problems,  and  why  the  place  of  fruit  and  fruit  products  in  the 
diet  and  their  value  as  food  should  be  regarded  as  an  important 
subject  for  investigation. 

COHCLTTSIOVS. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  fruits  are  wholesome,  palatable,  and 
attractive  additions  to  our  diet,  and  may  be  readily  made  to  furnish  a 
considerable  part  of  the  nutrients  and  energy  required  in  the  daily 
fare.  Fresh  fruits  are  dilute  foods  and  closely  resemble  green  vege- 
tables in  total  nutritive  value,  but  dried  fruits  and  many  preserves, 
etc.,  are  much  more  concentrated,  comparing  favorably  with  souEie  ot 
the  cereals  and  other  dry  vegetable  foods  in  the  amount  of  total  nutri- 
ents and  energy  which  they  supply  per  pound.  The  characteristac 
chemical  constituents  of  fruits  are  carbohydrates,  and  so  they  are 
naturally  and  properly  used  in  a  well-balanced  diet  to  supplement 
foods  richer  in  protein,  as  cereal  grains,  legumes,  nuts,  e^s,  dairy 
products,  meats,  and  fish.  Fruits  contain  considerable  mineral  mat- 
ter, and  as  they  are  dilute  foods  they  may  be  added  to  the  diet  to 
supply  iron  and  other  minerai  constituents  without  unduly  increasing 
the  supply  of  protein  and  energy.  Since  they  are  bulky  and  often 
contain  fairly  large  proportions  of  indigestible  material,  fruits  stimu- 
late what  might  otherwise  be  a  sluggish  intestine.  Intelligently 
used,  fruits  are  a  valuable  part  of  a  well-balanced  diet  and  may  well 
be  eaten  in  larger  quantities  than  at  present. 
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FARMERS'  BULLETINS. 

Bolletinfl  in  this  list  will  be  sent  free,  eo  long  as  the  sapply  lasts,  to  any  resident  of  the  United  States, 
on  application  to  his  Seaator,  RepresentatlT*.  or  Delegate  ia  Coagress,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington.  D.  C.  Because  qf  the  Umited  tuppRi,  atndiccmU  are  urged  to  teUct  only  a  few  num- 
iters,  chooting  those  vfdch  are  qf  special  interest  to  them,  Resfdents  of  foreign  countries  should  apply  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C,  who  has  these 
bulletins  for  sale.  Price  6  cents  each  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico;  6  cents  to  other  foreign  countries. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Ii^dustry, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  28,  1907. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  description  of  the 
system  of  farm  management  employed  in  the  uplands  of  the  Columbia 
Basin,  prepared  by  iMr.  Byron  Himter,  Assistant  Agriculturist  in  the 
Farm  Management  Investigations  of  this  Bureau,  and  recommend 
that  it  be  published  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletm. 

This  bulletin  is  to  be  issued  jointly  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Oregon  and  Washington  agricultural 
experiment  stations. 
Respectfully, 

B.  T.  Galloway, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
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B.  1>.  I.— 280. 

FARM  PRACTICE  IN  THE  COLUMBIA  BASIN 
UPLANDS. 


nrTEODUCTIOV. 

Men  can  usually  be  found  in  diflFerent  localities,  here  and  thepe, 
who  stand  out  as  the  most  successful  farmers  of  their  respective 
communities.  Intelligently  meeting  the  difficulties  confronting 
them,  these  men  work  out  the  problems  of  tillage  and  crop  production 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  By  studying  and  comparing  the  methods 
of  a  large  number  of  such  men  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  infonpiation 
can  be  acquired  in  a  comparatively  short  time  that  would  require 
years  of  patient,  intelligent  labor  to  glean  from  individual  experience. 

During  the  three  years  the  writer  has  had  charge  of  farm  manage- 
ment investigations  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  considerable  time  has 
been  spent  in  studying  farm  practice  in  the  Columbia  Basin.  Repre* 
sentative  localities  have  been  visited,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
methods  of  the  most  successful  farmers  have  been  studied .  The 
principal  objects  in  undertaking  this  study  were  (1)  to  ascertain  what^ 
methods  of  tillage  are  in  actual  use  by  the  farmers  of  the  region, 
together  with  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  methods,  and  (2)  to 
determine,  if  possible,  the  localities  and  Qonditions  under  which  each 
of  the  leading  varieties  of  wheat  succeeds  best.  In  making  this 
detailed  study  the  writer  had  the  advantage  of  being  quite  familiar 
with  conditions  in  the  beginning,  having  lived  in  the  region  studied 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  methods  of  farm  practice  discussed  in  the  following  pages  will 
doubtless  be  appUcable  to  other  sections  of  the  country  of  similar 
character.  For  this  reason  a  description  of  the  region  studied  is 
given. 

DE8CEIFTI0H  OF  THE  EEOIOH. 

The  area  covered  in  this  study  includes  a  portion  of  each  of  three 
States — Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  It  consists  of  the  wheat- 
growing  lands  of  the  Columbia  Basin.  The  area  is  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains.  The  Cascade  Mountains  lie  to  the  west; 
the  Bitterroot  and  the  Coeiu*  d'Alene  mountains  to  the  east;  the 
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Okanogan  Highlands  to  the  north,  and  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the 
southeast. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  area  is  covered  by  an  immense  mass 
of  basalt,  the  result  of  a  series  of  lava  overflows.  Subsequent  to  the 
last  great  overflow  a  large  lake  covered  a  portion  of  the  area  in  north- 


Fio.  1.— Relief  map  of  parts  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  showing  the  Columbia  Basin. 

ern  Oregon  and  central  Washington.  Into  this  lake  streams  carried 
sand  and  mud,  and  volcanoes  threw  into  it  great  quantities  of  dust 
and  ashes.  Because  the  deposits  of  this  lake  were  first  studied  along 
John  Day  River  in  Oregon  it  is  known  as  Lake  John  Day.  In  some 
'ocaUties  the  deposits  of  this  prehistoric  lake  were  hundreds  of  feet 
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in  thickness.  Since  the  deposition  of  these  sedimentary  beds,  the 
elevation  and  folding  of  the  underlying  Columbia  basalt  have  given 
the  country  its  present  topography.  Much  of  the  sediment  has  also 
been  removed  by  erosion,  and  streams  have  cut  deep  channels 
through  the  basalt,  which,  though  very  hard,  rapidly  disintegrates 
when  exposed  to  air  and  water.  The  accompanying  relief  map  (fig.  1) 
will  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  country. 
With  the  exception  of  the  valleys  along  the  streams,  practically 
the  entire  area  included  in  these  studies  consists  of  one  vast  expanse 
of   undulating,   treeless   hills.     In   some   locaUties   the   inclines   are 
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Fio.  2.— Map  showing  the  ralniall  at  points  In  and  near  the  Columbia  Basin,  expressed  in  inebes. 


gentle,  but  the  general  surface  is  quite  rolling.  Near  the  mountains 
it  is  often  steep.  The  elevation  varies  from  a  few  hundred  feet 
along  the  Columbia  River  to  as  much  as  3,000  feet  in  part9  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  region. 

The  accompanying  rainfall  map  (fig.  2),  prepared  from  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  shows  the  average  annual 
rainfall  to  be  less  than  6  inches  at  points  along  the  Columbia 
River.  This  gradually  increases  with  the  elevation  and  distance 
from  the  river  until  an  annual  rainfall  of  23  or  24  inches  is  reached 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  and  the  Bitterroot  mountains. 
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FiQ.  3.— Diagrams  showing  the  monthly  diBtrlbution  of  rainfall  at  points  in  the  Columbia  Basin  com- 
pared with  points  on  the  Great  Plains.    The  monthly  rainfall  in  Inches  is  shown  by  heavy  vertical 
Unes. 
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The  average  monthly  rainfall  of  the  arid,  semiarid,  and  humid  sec- 
tions of  the  Columbia  Basin  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  figure  3. 
In  order  that  the  reader  may  reaUze  the  striking  diflFerence  between 
the  type  of  rainfall  of  the  Columbia  Basin  and  that  of  the  Plains 
region  east  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  %ure  3  also  includes  the  aver- 
age monthly  rainfall  of  Garden  City,  Kans.,  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  and 
Highmore,  S.  Dak. 

Near  the  Columbia  River,  where  the  rainfall  is  lightest,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  dry  season  extends  from  March  to  October,  inclusive. 
Even  during  the  winter  months  the  rainfall  is  very  scant.  East- 
ward from  the  Columbia  River  the  dry  season  gradually  decreases  in 
length  and  severity.  Near  the  Blue  and  the  Bitterroot  mountains 
the  dry  season  is  confined  entirely  to  the  siunmer  months,  while  the 
rainfall  is  quite  well  distributed  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  Columbia  Basin  the  rains 
are  seldom  torrential.  Although  the  general  surface  is  rolling  the 
soil  washes  very  Uttle. 

SOILS. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  soils  in  the  Coliunbia  Basin — resid- 
ual and  sedimentary. 

The  residual  soil  occupies  practically  the  entire  wheat-producing 
area  of  the  region.  It  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  weathering  and 
disintegration  of  the  Colimibia  basalt,  and  is  a  very  fertile  soil.  In 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  region — the  humid  section — it  consists  of 
of  a  friable,  dark-brown  silt  loam,  with  a  depth  ranging  from  a  few 
inches  to  about  3  feet.  The  subsoil  consists  of  a  light-brown  silt  loam. 
It  is  heavier  and  more  compact  and  plastic  than  the  surface  soil,  and 
affords  good  storage  for  moisture  during  the  dry  season.  As  the  rain- 
fall decreases  this  soil  becomes  lighter.  In  the  drier  localities  it  is  a 
light-gray  silt  loam,  with  a  depth  of  6  or  more  feet.  Owing  to  its 
light,  ashy  nature  it  is  known  locally  as  volcanic  ash. 

The  sedimentary  soil  is  the  result  of  sediment  and  volcanic  mate- 
rial deposited  in  ancient  Lake  John  Day.  It  occupies  an  area  of  low 
altitude  along  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries.  There  is  no 
definite  line  of  demarcation  between  this  and  the  residual  soil.  Most 
of  this  sedimentary  type  of  soil  that  is  under  cultivation  is  irrigated. 
The  residual  soils  are  at  higher  levels,  and  are  not  irrigated. 

AOEICULTTTEAL  HISTOEY. 

There  are  two  distinct  agricultural  sections  in  the  Columbia  Basin. 
One  of  these  consists  of  the  valleys  along  the  streams,  where  irrigation 
is  practiced;  the  other,  of  the  upland  prairies,  where  crops  are  pro- 
duced without  irrigation.  It  is  only  with  the  latter  type  of  farming 
that  this  bulletin  is  concerned. 

By  referring  to  the  foregoing  rainfall  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
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central  part  of  the  Columbia  Basin  is  exceedingly  dry,  while  the  east- 
em  portion  receives  the  heaviest  annual  rainfall.  Because  of  these 
conditions  settlements  were  first  made  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
region,  adjacent  to  the  Blue  and  the  Bitterroot  mountains.  When 
these  first  settlements  were  made  it  was  thought  that  only  a  com- 
paratively narrow  belt  of  land  adjacent  to  these  mountains  was  of 
any  value  for  farming.  The  remainder  of  the  region  was  considered 
of  value  only  for  grazing  purposes. 

The  first  great  impulse  toward  agricultural  activity  was  felt  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years  ago.  Since  the  early  settlement  of  these 
most  humid  sections  the  homesteader  has  gradually  pushed  agricul- 
ture back  into  the  dry  region,  until  now  practically  all  of  the  land  that 
will  successfully  produce  crops  without  irrigation  is  under  cultivation. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
region  cereal  crops  have  been  grown  almost  exclusively.  While 
alfalfa,  timothy,  com,  potatoes,  fruit,  etc.,  are  produced  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  they  all  sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  cereals,  especially  wheat. 

The  following  table  gives  the  acreage  and  production  of  the  cereal 
crops  in  the  Columbia  Basin  in  1899.  Since  that  date  large  areas 
have  been  brought  imder  cultivation  and  these  figures  would  be 
materially  increased  in  many  of  the  drier  counties  were  there  com- 
plete data  at  the  present  time. 

Acreage  and  'production  of  barley,  corUy  oats,  rye^  and  wheat  in  1899 j  by  counties. 
NORTHERN  IDAHO. 


Counties. 


Idaho 

Latah 

Nez  Perce. 


Barley.        |  Com.  Oats.  Rye.  Wheat. 

Acres.    Bushels.  Acres.  Bushels.  Acres.' Bushels.   Acres.  Bushels'  Acres.    Bushels. 


9,137 
5,595 
12,565 


272,280 
177,810 
380,600 


46 

588 

1,167 


1,280 
12,610 
28,210 


2,355 
10,030 
4,673 


73,920 
349,361 
166,500 


2,280 
480 
360 


10,940  230.446 
63,770  l.S»4,4JO 
53,178     1,110,2» 


GUllam 

Morrow 

Sherman 

Umatilla  (and 

Reservation) 

Wasco 


EASTERN  OREGON. 


3,394 
6,201 
1,763 

14,24y 
3,544 


43,870 
76.650 
42,230 

429,660 
75,700 


25 
18 
158 

666 
1,310 


420 

340 

2,650 


13,820  2,005 
14,150  2,424 


448 

590 

1,718 


6,420  '   513 

9,720  1,632 

34,120    56 


54,980 
49,280 


491 


4,900 

11,070 

680 

5,840 
750 


45,950  ;  40ft.  480 
43,389  1  381, ;C0 
91.100   1.050,400 


193,577 
39,510 


3,494,3?0 
504,980 


EASTERN  WASHINGTON. 


Adams 

922       26,730 
3,853       70,260 
26,273     811,160 

198 

43 

1,644 

3,200 

1,910 

34,800 

849 

30 

2,625 

23,430 

320 

102,610 

209 
74 
25 

2.457 

1,020 

300 

88,025 
9,406 
44,729 

l,a08.6#O 

Asotin 

103.»fiO 

Columbia 

1,063.300 

Douglas 

Franklin 

4,403  ,    77,490 

447 

9,230 

3,278 

66,590 

145 

1,030 

64,286 

757, 123 

1 

33 
142 

370 
3,810 

152 

40.588 

4.O40 

Garfield 

23.0<)7  1  a55,990 

43 

1,990 

240 

4,800 

790. 8H> 

Kittitas 

2,888  '     88.150 
3,207       78,340 

19 
237 

410 
2,410 

2,041 

2,468 

76,150 
57,890 

67 
315 

2,528 
4,220 

8,574 
49,328 

190,310 

Klickitat 

766.300 

Lincoln 

9..V0     239,020 

239 

4,640 

3,409 

96,780 

207 

3,816  218,942 

3,618.«» 

Spokane 

Wallawalla 

3,375  '    87,220 

208 

4,100 

16,759 

455,218 

119 

1,380 

89,768 

1,580.  «D 

11.484  1  ,382,190 

1,209 

32,140 

1,913 

77,556 

515 

5,500 

152,993 

3,8S3,W 

Whitman 

28,537  '  992,660 

1,950 

37,269 

26,352 

1,023,800 

125 

2,230 

280,194 

6.4U.2K 

Yakima     and 

Benton 

1,914  ,    36,920 

697 

17,550 

1,004 

33,090 

401 

3,560 

16,394 

210.  Ml 
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In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  region — that  which  was  brought 
under  cultivation  first — a  cereal  crop  was  produced  annually  for 
several  years.  Little  attention  was  given  to  the  quality  of  the  seed 
sown  and  the  land  soon  became  infested  with  weeds,  especially  with 
wild  oats.  The  yield  also  decreased  and  it  became  necessary  to 
summer  fallow  occasionally. 

CEOPPIHO  SYSTEMS. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  territory  under  consideration  now 
produces  a  crop  of  wheat  every  other  year,  the  wheat  alternating 
with  sunmier  fallow.  This  system  is  imiformly  followed  in  all 
localities  where  the  rainfall  is  scant. 

Near  the  mountains,  where  the  rainfall  is  heavier,  two  crops  are 
usually  grown  each  time  the  land  is  summer  fallowed.  After  sum- 
mer fallowing  a  crop  of  winter  wheat  is  usually  grown;  the  crop  that 
follows  this  may  be  either  barley,  oats,  or  wheat.  In  some  instances 
two  spring  crops  follow  the  winter  wheat — ^first  a  crop  of  barley  and 
then  a  crop  of  spring  wheat. 

son  tulaoe. 

Soil  tillage  in  the  Columbia  Basin  divides  itself  into  two  phases — 
summer  fallow  tillage  and  tillage  for  spring  crops.  The  former  will 
be  considered  first. 

SXJMMEB    FAIiLOWING. 

When  questioned  as  to  why  they  sunmier  fallow,  farmers  usually 
give  three  reasons: 

(1)  To  conserve  moisture.  Considerable  wheat  is  now  produced 
on  each  side  of  the  Columbia  River  with  as  little  as  8  or  9  inches  of 
rainfall.  Under  such  dry  conditions  the  land  is  summer  fallowed 
every  other  year  in  order  to  conserve  the  rainfall  of  one  year  for  the 
use  of  the  growing  crop  the  next  season.  Even  near  the  mountains, 
where  the  rainfall  is  heaviest,  the  conservation  of  moisture  is  usually 
given  as  the  important  reason  for  sunmier  fallowing. 

(2)  To  eradicate  weeds.  When  farm  land  becomes  foul  with 
weeds  the  yield  of  cereal  crops  is  greatly  diminished.  The  weeds 
rob  the  growing  crops  of  both  moisture  and  plant  food. 

(3)  The  third  reason  for  summer  fallowing  given  by  farmers  is 
variable.  It  is  usually  about  as  follows:  To  get  the  soil  into  such 
condition  that  it  will  produce  satisfactory  crops. 

It  is  well  understood  that  while  land  is  being  fallowed  certain 
changes  take  place  within  the  soil  that  give  it  renewed  fertility.  As 
to  just  what  these  changes  are  and  how  they  take  place,  there  is  yet 
much  to  learn.     However,  some  of  the  conditions  that  are  favorable 
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to  these  changes  are  known,  and  one  of  them  is  the  maintenance  of  a 
moist,  mellow,  and  thoroughly  aerated  surface  soil.  This  condition, 
which  is  secured  by  plowing  and  frequent  surface  cultivation,  is 
favorable  to  desirable  bacterial  life,  the  decomposition  of  the  stubble 
and  other  organic  matter  that  is  incorporated  into  the  soil  by  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  production  of  available  plant  food. 

Methods  of  Summer  Fallowing:. 

In  making  the  study  previously  referred  to  the  following  methods 
of  summer  fallowing  were  found  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  country: 

(1)  Late  plowing  with  no  cnltivation. — This  method  is  practiced 
most  frequently  where  there  is  considerable  rainfall.  The  land  is 
plowed  just  as  late  in  the  spring  as  possible,  and  no  further  cultiva- 
tion is  given.  The  object  in  plowing  so  late  is  to  get  all  the  pastiire 
possible  before  plowing  and  to  have  the  soil  break  up  in  a  cloddy 
condition  and  become  so  dry  before  it  is  plowed  that  no  weed  seeds 
will  germinate.  If  no  weeds  come  many  think  that  plowing  is  all 
the  cultivation  that  is  necessary.  Cattle  and  horses,  and  in  some 
instances  sheep,  are  pastured  on  the  summer  fallow  to  keep  the  weeds 
down.  Many  do  this  class  of  work  because  they  are  farming  two  or 
three  times  as  much  land  as  can  properly  be  handled  with  their 
equipment.  Others  profess  to  believe  in  it.  If  the  rainfall  is  con- 
siderable and  is  well  distributed  through  the  growing  season,  good 
crops  are  often  secured  by  this  method.  The  advocates  of  this  sys- 
tem say  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  ground  pass  through  the  winter 
rough  and  cloddy  in  order  that  the  depressions  may  catch  the  snow 
and  rain  water  and  prevent  it  from  running  off  the  surface.  They 
further  say  that  the  soil  runs  together  and  becomes  closely  packed 
during  the  winter  if  it  is  finely  pulverized,  and  that  the  lumpy  con- 
dition secured  by  late  plowing  with  no  subsequent  cultivation  largely 
prevents  this. 

There  are  some  serious  objections  to  this  system  of  summer  fallow- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  conducive  to  the  conservation  of 
moisture,  to  desirable  bacterial  life,  and  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  Instead  of  being  freed  from  noxious 
weeds  the  soil  constantly  becomes  more  foul.  The  average  yield  of 
wheat  for  a  number  of  years  when  raised  on  land  summer  fallowed 
in  this  way  is  probably  from  5  to  10  bushels  less  to  the  acre  than 
that  secured  on  well-tilled  land.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  yield  of 
the  spring  crop  that  follows  the  winter  wheat  grown  on  land  summer 
fallowed  in  this  way  is  also  usually  very  low. 

(2)  Early  plowing  with  sammer  tillage. — This  is  a  very  common 
method  of  summer  fallowing  and  one  that  is  practiced  quite  generally 
throughout  the  entire  Columbia  Basin.     The  plowing  is  done  in  the 
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spring  as  eariy  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working  condition.  In 
practice  the  plowing  is  done  as  soon  as  the  spring  seeding  is  finished. 
Some  follow  the  plow  closely  with  the  common  tooth  harrow.  This 
settles  the  soil,  pulverizes  and  dries  the  surface,  and  prevents  the 
evaporation  of  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  Others  plow  large  areas 
before  harrowing,  permitting  the  soil  to  lie  loose  and  open  just  as  the 
plow  leaves  it.  In  this  loose,  open  condition  the  air  circulates 
through  the  soil  too  freely  and  dries  it  out  very  rapidly.  Although 
it  is  not  always  done,  it  is  usually  the  aim  to  do  enough  cultivating 
after  plowing  to  control  the  weeds.  Weeds  are  easiest  destroyed 
just  before  or  just  at  the  time  when  they  are  coming  through  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  At  this  stage  few  implements  are  the  equal 
of  the  common  tooth  harrow.  After  the  weeds  get  too  large  for  the 
harrow  many  farmers  use  the  slicker  (fig.  4),  some  form  of  a  blade  or 
knife  weeder  (figs.  5  and  7),  or  the  disk  harrow. 

The  slicker  is  used  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  easily  and 
cheaply  constructed.  It  is  usually  about  12  feet  Wide,  with  four  run- 
ners. The  runners  are 
made  of  2  by  6  inch  or 
2  by  8  inch  scantling. 
Boards  are  nailed  on  top 
of  the  runners.  An  iron 
rod  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  is  fastened  at 
the  back  end  of  the  run- 
ners so  that  it  drags  in  the 
soil  1  to  2  inches  below 
the  surface.  A  thin  bar 
of  steel  as  long  as  the 
width  of  the  implement,  about  2  inches  wide  and  sharpened  on  the 
front  edge,  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  iron  rod.  The  bar  is 
bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  back  end  of  the  nmners.  The  weight  of 
the  driver  who  rides  the  implement  causes  the  rod  or  knife  to  run 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  the  rod  clogs,  it  is 
dumped  by  lifting  on  the  handles  shown  in  the  cut.  It  works  very 
nicely  when  the  soil  is  smooth,  finely  pulverized,  and  reasonably  free 
from  stubble  and  other  trash.  When-  the  slicker  is  to  be  used,  care 
should  be  exercised  in  turning  the  stubble  under  well.  The  same 
care  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  blade  weeders.  Keeping  the  blades 
or  knives  sharp  is  one  of  the  chief  secrets  in  the  successful  use  of  these 
weeders.  Most  farmers  cultivate  only  to  destroy  the  weeds.  Some 
realize  the  importance  of  saving  the  soil  moisture  and  aim  to  culti- 
vate several  times,  especially  after  rains,  for  this  purpose. 

Several  instances  came  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  during 
the  autunm  of  1906  where  suflScient  moisture  had  been  retained  by 


FiQ.  4.— A  sllokor. 
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this  method  of  summer  fallowing  to  germinate  early-sown  wheat  and 
give  good  stands.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  this  where  the 
rainfall  is  heaviest,  but  the  instances  referred  to  were  in  localities 
having  as  little  as  12  to  13  inches  of  rainfall. 

(3)  Eight  lapping. — Still  another  method  of  summer  fallowing  is 
that  of  right  lapping.  In  parts  of  Adams  and  Franklin  counties, 
Washington,  the  right-lap  cutaway  harrow  (fig.  6)  has  been  used  for 
nine  or  ten  years  in  cultivating  summer  fallow  land.  Where  used 
this  implement  takes  the  place  of  the  plow  entirely. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  seeding  is  done  the  land  to  be  summer  fal- 
lowed is  cultivated  with  the  right-lap.  If  there  is  no  seeding  to 
be  done,  this  first  cultivation  is  given  just  as  eariy  as  the  condiiion 
of  the  soil  will  permit.     During  the  first  cultivation  the  disks  of  the 

right -lap  run  about  4 
inches  deep.  It  will  be 
seen  that  weed  seeds  are 
not  covered  too  deeply 
to  germinate.  By  tlie 
time  the  first  cultivation 
has  been  completed — 
from  four  to  six  weeks — 
a  crop  of  weeds  has  usu- 
ally made  its  appearance 
on  the  ground  first  gone 
over,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  beein  the  second  cul- 

Fia.  6.— A  weeder  used  principally  in  the  Walla  Walla  Valley.        •         f  •  •  J  •         i 

By  putting  sections  together  it  may  be  made  as  wide  as      tlV  a  1 1 0  U    mamediately. 

desirable.  The  disks  being  large  and 

set  at  a  considerable  angle  will  run  from  5  to  6  inches  deep  and  turn 
the  soil  and  cover. weeds  quite  well.  This  second  cultivation  usually 
destroys  a  good  crop  of  weeds. 

Usually  two  cultivations  with  the  right-lap  is  all  the  cultivation 
given.  However,  if  weeds  come  again,  some  use  the  right-lap  the 
third  time.  Others  use  the  harrow,  slicker,  or  some  other  form  of 
weeder.  Very  good  results  are  obtained  with  this  method,  and  it  is 
certainly  gaining  in  favor  in  the  vicinity  of  Ritzville,  Wash. 

While  the  writer  found  no  one  who  uses  the  tooth  harrow  inune- 
diately  after  right  lapping,  he  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a  great 
deal  of  moisture  could  be  saved  in  this  way.  The  tooth  harrow  would 
settle  the  soil  made  loose  and  open  by  the  disks  of  the  right-lap  cut- 
away harrow,  and  thus  prevent  the  air  from  circulating  too  freely  in 
the  soil. 

(4)  Diaking  before  plowing. — In  parts  of  Klickitat,  Wallawalla,  Lin- 
coln, and  Whitman  counties,  Washington,  and  in  Nez  Perce  County, 
Idaho,  the  following  method  of  summer  fallowing  is  coming  into 
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use.  It  must  be  remembered  that  farmers  are  taking  up  tliis 
method  independently  of  each  other,  and  in  localities  that  are  sepa- 
rated by  considerable  distances.  Just  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
ground  is  in  good  working  condition  or  as  soon  as  the  spring  seed- 
ing has  been  completed,  the  land  to  be  summer  fallowed  is  disked. 
Some  disk  but  once,  while  others  double-disk  and  then  use  a  smooth- 
ing harrow.  Most  farmers  are  ready  to  concede  that  the  more  culti- 
vation given  the  better.  By  this  surface  cultivation  a  loose  mulch 
is  formed  over  the  entire  area  to  be  summer  fallowed  much  more 
quickly  than  it  could  be  plowed.  This  saves  much  of  the  soil  mois- 
ture, for  evaporation  always  takes  place  rapidly  in  the  spring  from 
land  that  is  packed  by  the  winter  rains.     By  the  conservation  of 


Fia.  6.— A  right-lap  cutaway  harrow,  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  plow. 

moisture  in  this  way,  plowing  may  be  delayed  as  much  as  four  or 
five  weeks. 

In  parts  of  Lincoln  Coimty,  Wash.,  where  early  surface  cultivation  is 
practiced  the  plowing  is  usually  done  just  as  late  as  possible.  No 
other  cultivation  is  then  given.  The  summer  fallow  often  lies  over 
until  spring  before  it  is  sown  to  wheat,  and  it  is  thought  best  to  have  it 
pass  through  the  winter  in  a  rough  and  cloddy  condition.  The  reason 
for  this  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  discussing  the  first  method  of 
summer  fallowing,  viz,  to  keep  the  soil  from  running  together  so 
much  during  the  winter. 

In  most  other  localities  where  disking  in  the  early  spring  is  prac- 
ticed, the  plowing  is  done  from  four  to  six  weeks  after  the  land  has 
been  disked  and  harrowed.  The  land  is  plowed  in  the  order  in  wliich 
it  is  disked,  and  the  harrow  closely  follows  the  plow.     It  is  usually 
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the  aim  to  do  enough  subsequent  cultivation  to  keep  the  weeds  sub- 
dued. Some  realize  the  importance  of  cultivation  to  retain  moisture, 
even  though  the  land  may  be  reasonably  free  from  weeds.  The 
writer  knows  of  summer  fallow  land  that  received  six  and  eight 
cultivations. 

There  is  much  to  commend  this  method.  The  disking  and  har- 
rowing in  the  early  spring  before  plowing  form  a  loose  mulch  on  the 
entire  area  to  be  summer  fallowed  much  more  quickly  than  it  could 
be  plowed.  This  saves  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  for  the  land  plowed 
last  often  becomes  very  dry  when  plowing  is  the  first  operation. 

Most  weed  seeds  germinate  best  if  not  covered  verj^  deeply.  When 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  plow  often  covers  them  so 
deeply  that  they  do  not  germinate  until  turned  up  near  the  surface 
again  by  subsequent  plowing.  Early  surface  cultivation  covers  these 
seeds  lightly  and  gives  them  a  chance  to  germinate  before  the  plowing 


Fio.  7.— A  weeder  used  In  parts  of  eastern  Oregon— an  effective  but  expensive  implement. 

is  done.  The  plow  then  destroys  a  crop  of  weeds,  usually  a  heavy 
one.  In  this  way  practically  all  of  the  weed  seed  of  the  previous 
season's  crop  may  be  germinated  before  plowing  and  a  clean  surface 
soil  turned  under. 

Early  surface  cultivation  also  causes  the  soil  to  plow  more  easily,  and 
makes  it  more  mellow  and  freer  from  clods.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able where  roads  have  been  made  through  the  fields  in  the  fall  in  haul- 
ing out  the  grain.  Some  farmers  have  formed  the  habit  of  harrowing 
these  roads  in  the  early  spring,  having  learned  its  value  accidentally 
by  dragging  the  harrow  to  and  from  the  fields.  A  great  deal  of 
trouble  is  experienced  in  plowing  land  covered  with  heavy  stubble. 
Disking  before  plowing  breaks  the  stubble  down,  partially  covers  it, 
and  gets  it  into  such  condition  that  the  plow  turns  it  under  much 
better  than  if  the  disking  had  been  omitted.  If  the  plowing  is  not 
delayed  too  long  it  turns  up  moist,  mellow  earth.  The  immediate 
use  of  the  harrow  is  to  settle  and  pulverize  the  soil.     This  condition 
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of  the  soil  is  favorable  to  the  conservation  of  moisture  and  the  ger- 
mination of  the  weed  seed  turned  up  by  the  plow.  Later  cultivation 
destroys  this  crop  of  weeds  and  helps  to  retain  moisture.  The  more 
moisture  retained  in  the  soil  while  fallowing  the  greater  will  be  the 
decomposition  of  the  stubble  and  other  organic  matter.  Chemical 
action  in  the  soil  is  also  favored,  thus  providing  more  mineral  plant 
food. 

It  mil  be  seen  that  practically  all  of  the  soil  turned  by  the  plow 
can  be  cleaned  reasonably  well  from  weed  seed.  The  thorough 
cultivation  before  plowing  cleans  the  surface  soil  before  it  is  turned 
under,  and  the  subsequent  cultivation  cleans  that  which  is  turned 
up  to  the  surface.  In  this  way  a  clean  seed  bed  is  obtained.  Men 
who  are  using  this  system  say  that  land  badly  infested  with  wild  oats 


Fio.  8.—/  corrugated  roller  used  to  pack  tho  lower  part  of  the  furrow  slice. 

can  be  cleaned  reasonably  well  in  this  way  by  two  years'  summer 
fallowing,  raising  one  crop  of  wheat  in  the  meantime. 

A  few  farmers  make  a  practice  of  disking  land  in  the  early  autumn 
that  is  to  be  fallowed  the  next  summer.  Were  this  to  become  a 
common  practii^e  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  present 
methods.  By  early  fall  disking  weed  seeds  are  covered  and  caused 
to  germinate,  the  soil  is  put  in  better  condition  to  take  the  winter 
rain  and  snow,  and  stubble  is  covered,  or  partially  so,  and  its  decom- 
position hastened.  The  soil  usually  works  much  better  in  the  spring, 
and  less  surface  cultivation  is  needed  before  plowing. 

(5)  Sabsnrfiace  packing. — In  addition  to  the  last  method  of  summer 
fallowing  described,  two  special  implements  are  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  settling  and  packing  the  lower  portion  of  the 
furrow  slice.     One  of  these  implements  is  a  corrugated   roller,  the 
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corrugations  of  which  are  sharp  and  wedge  shaped  (fig.  8).  Thd 
bevel  of  the  corrugations  reaches  from  the  outer  rim  to  the  large  axle 
to  which  the  corrugations  are  attached.  This  roller  has  been  used 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wasco,  Oreg.,  for  a  number  of  years.  The  other 
implement,  the  subsurface  packer,  has  been  introduced  more  recently. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  wheels  upon  a  long  shaft  (fig.  9).  The  rims 
of  these  wheels  are  wedge  shaped. 

As  explained  before,  land  that  has  just  been  plowed  is  loose  and 
open,  containing  many  air  spaces.  This  open  condition  permits  the 
air  to  circulate  quite  freely  in  the  soil,  which  dries  it  out  quickly. 
While  it  is  desirable  that  the  air  should  enter  the  soil  and  that  noxious 
gases  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  should  escape, 
there  is  little  danger  of  getting  the  lower  portion  of  the  soil  turned  by 


FiQ.  9.— A  subsurface  packer. 

the  plow  mto  a  too  compact  condition  in  at  least  the  major  portion 
of  the  Columbia  Basin.  In  fact,  summer  fallow  land  usually  dries 
out  as  deep  as  it  is  plowed  because  it  is  too  open.  In  sunmier  fallow- 
ing an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  bulk  of  the  soil  that  has  been 
turned  by  the  plow,  especially  the  lower  portion,  pulverized  and 
packed  so  closely  that  the  air  will  circulate  in  it  very  slowly. 

When  the  corrugated  roller  or  the  packer  is  used  on  the  summer 
fallow  land  it  closely  follows  the  plow.  It  should  never  be  used 
when  the  soil  is  wet,  for  the  packing  will  cause  the  soil  to  run  together. 
But  if  the  plowing  has  been  done  when  the  soil  breaks  up  in  a  mealy, 
granular  condition,  the  mashing  of  these  wedge-shaped  surfaces  into 
the  soil  fills  up  the  air  cavities  and  presses  the  soil  granules  together 
without  uniting  them.     This  causes  the  air  to  circulate  in  the  soil 
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very  slowly,  and  in  this  way  the  amount  of  moisture  lost  by  evap- 
oration is  greatly  reduced.  Water  passes  from  a  soil  that  is  moist 
and  in  this  mealy,  granular  condition  into  a  dry  soil  very  slowly. 
In  order  to  save  the  greatest  amount  of  moistiu'e,  then,  it  should  be 
the  aim  to  dry  the  surface  soil  just  as  quickly  as  possible  after  plow- 
ing and  packing.  This  is  done  by  stirring  the  surface,  usually  with 
a  conimon  tooth  harrow.  The  siu'f ace  is  then  kept  dry  by  frequent 
surface  cultivations.  In  conserving  moisture  it  is  also  very  essential 
that  the  surface  be  stirred  after  each  rain  that  wets  down  to  the 
moist  soil  or  forms  a  crust  on  the  surface. 

The  following  mstance  illustrates  the  value  of  subsurface  packing 
in  the  Columbia  Basin: 

Mr.  D.  Buchanan  summer  fallowed  400  acres  near  Ritzville,  Wash. 
With  the  exception  of  running  the  packer  over  70  acres,  the  entire 
field  received  the  same  treatment.  The  whole  field  was  sown  to 
winter  wheat.  At  harvest  time  the  70  acres  outyielded  the  remain- 
der of  the  field  5  bushels  per  acre.  The  corrugated  roller  has  given 
about  the  same  results  in  eastern  Oregon. 

TTLLAaE  FOK  SPRING  CBOPS. 

Tillage  for  spring  crops  is  quite  uniform  throughout  the  Columbia 
Basin.  The  plowing  is  usually  done  in  the  spring  as  early  as  condi- 
tions of  the  soil  and  weather  will  permit.  Too  often  the  plow  runs 
the  same  depth  year  after  year,  both  when  plowing  summer  fallow 
land  and  for  spring  crops.  This  causes  a  hard  crust  or  false  hardpan 
to  form  just  under  the  plow  furrow.  Careful  farmers  prevent  this 
crust  from  forming  by  varying  the  depth  of  plowing  from  j^ear  to  year. 

In  addition  to  the  plowing,  the  tillage  given  for  spring  crops  usually 
consists  of  sowing  the  seed  with  a  disk  drill  and  harrowing  the  land 
twice.  With  no  more  cultivation  after  plowing  than  this,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  soil  turned  by  the  plow  Ls  never 
pulverized  or  sufficiently  compact.  It  is  too  looc.o  t.nd  open;  the  air 
circulates  through  it  rapidly  and  it  dries  out  quickly. 

The  following  illustrates  the  value  of  thoroughly  sottlhig  and  pack- 
ing the  soil  when  preparing  it  for  spring  crops: 

Two  farmers  living  in  Lincoln  County,  Wash.,  had  adjoining  fields, 
with  a  road  running  between  them.  They  plowed  at  the  same  time 
and  at  the  same  depth.  They  also  sowed  the  same  variety  of  wheat 
on  the  same  day.  One  of  them  harrowed  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
other  and  harvested  27  bushels  per  acre  to  his  neighbor's  17. 

Where  the  corrugated  roller  and  subsurface  packer  have  been  intro- 
duced, they  are  used  for  settling  and  packing  the  soil  for  spring  crops. 
Farmers  in  eastern  Oregon  who  use  the  corrugated  roller  say  that 
their  seed  germinates  much  better  and  that  the  yield  is  several  bushels 
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more  per  acre  wnen  they  use  the  roller  just  after  drilling  in  the  grain. 
They  also  say  that  it  would  pay  to  use  this  implement  even  though 
there  were  no  increase  in  the  yield.  This  is  because  the  ground  is  so 
much  firmer  at  harvest  time,  which  enables  them  to  cut  the  grain  so 
much  more  easily  and  cheaply. 

If  neither  the  corrugated  roller  nor  the  subsurface  packer  is  avail- 
able the  disk  harrow  is  sometimes  used  instead.  It  is  set  perfectly 
straight  and  weighted  to  make  it  cut  deeply.  Used  in  this  way  it 
does  very  effective  work  in  settling  and  packing  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  sUce. 

There  is  considerable  fall  plowing  done  for  spring  crops.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  better  yields  are  secured  from  fall  plowing  than 
from  spring  plowing,  provided  the  land  is  reasonably  clean.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  Soil  left  rough  and  porous  as  it  comes 
from  the  plow  holds  the  snow  better  and  takes  the  snow  and  rain  much 
better  than  land  that  is  unplowed.  By  seeding  time  in  the  spring 
the  winter  rains  have  settled  the  soil  sufficiently  to  form  a  good,  finn 
seed  bed.  In  other  words,  the  winter  rains  put  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row sUce  in  practically  the  same  condition  as  does  the  subsurface 
packer  or  the  corrugated  roller.  When  in  this  condition  there  is  a 
very  much  better  upward  capillary  movement  of  the  moisture  than 
is  usually  secured  from  spring  plowing.  Again,  by  plowing  in  the 
autumn  the  stubble  and  other  trash  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  are 
covered  and  given  a  better  chance  to  decay.  Getting  the  stubble  well 
covered  is  an  important  item,  and  to  accompUsh  this  the  jointer 
or  a  chain  is  often  attached  to  the  plow  beam.  When  the  land  to  be 
summer  fallowed  is  reasonably  clean,  some  plow  in  the  fall  for  these 
same  reasons. 

VAEIETIES  OF  WHEAT  GEOWH. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  the  Columbia  Basin. 
The  following  list  includes  practically  all  of  them:  little  Club,  Salt 
Lake  Club,  ChiU  Club,  Crooked-Neck  Club,  Australian  Club,  Red 
Chaff,  Jenkins,  Early  Wilbur,  Bluestem,  Red  Allen,  White  ElUott, 
Scotch  Fife,  Sonora,  Rosaro,  Klondike,  Gold  Coin,  White  Tuscan, 
Mediterranean  Red,  German  Red,  May  King,  Wolf  Hybrid,  Canadian 
Hybrid,  Genesee  Giant,  White  Amber,  Red  Russian,  Jones  Fife,  Arca- 
dian, Fortj^old,  Turkey  Red,  and  several  varieties  of  durum  wheat. 

While  only  a  few  varieties  of  wheat  are  usually  found  in  any  par- 
ticular locality,  these  are  quite  well  distributed  throughout  the  Colum- 
bia Basin.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  their  yield,  in  their 
milling  qualities,  and  in  their  adaptability  to  local  conditions.  So 
many  kinds  of  wheat  with  their  variable  milling  qualities  thrown  upon 
the  market  make  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  to  all  concerned. 
Could  this  list  of  wheats  be  reduced  to  six  or  eight  of  the  best  varieties 
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the  conditions  would  be  much  more  satisfactory.  The  varieties  would 
then  become  standardized.  The  miller  would  know  what  he  was  buy- 
ing, and  the  producer  what  he  was  selling. 

To  test  and  study  all  of  these  varieties  of  wheats  suflBciently  to  deter- 
mine which  are  best  adapted  to  the  arid,  semiarid,  and  humid  sections 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  is  no  small  undertaking.  So  many  of  them  have 
been  grown  for  so  short  a  time  and  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  pass  reliable  judgment  upon  them.  Therefore, 
in  the  pages  that  follow  only  those  varieties  will  be  discussed  that 
have  been  grown  long  enough  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant 
an  estimation  of  their  worth. 

In  selecting  the  most  profitable  wheat  to  grow,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  satisfy  both  the  farmer  and  the  miller.  A  wheat  of  poor  mill- 
ing quahties  may  be  a  heavy  yielder,  and  for  that  reason  very  profit- 
able to  the  producer.  What  is  said  regarding  the  milling  qualities  of 
the  wheats  under  consideration  is  based  largely  upon  the  answers  to  a 
circular  letter  sent  to  the  millers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  judging 
the  milling  qualities  of  any  variety  of  wheat  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
grown  must  be  considered.  Two  samples  of  any  variety  of  wheat,  one 
grown  under  arid  and  the  other  under  humid  conditions,  will  differ 
very  materially  in  milUng  qualities. 

SPUING  WHEATS. 

Spring  wheats  are  raised  throughout  the  Columbia  Basin.  In  the 
most  humid  part  of  the  region,  the  eastern  portion,  spring  varieties 
of  wheat  are  sown  in  both  autumn  and  spriog.  When  sown  in  the 
fall  on  summer  fallow  land  they  are  frequently  winterkilled. 

In  that  portion  of  the  region  with  less  than  approximately  18  inches 
of  rainfall  (see  rainfall  map,  p.  9),  the  prevailing  methods  of  summer 
fallowing  do  not  retain  sufficient  soil  moisture  to  germinate  early-sown 
wheat  before  the  fall  rains  come.  By  referring  to  the  table  showing 
the  monthly  rainfall  distribution  (p.  10)  it  will  also  be  seen  that  in  the 
arid  locaUties  the  fall  rains  do  not  come  until  November,  while  in 
the  humid  section  they  begin  in  the  early  autumn.  In  the  semiarid 
section,  between  the  arid  and  humid,  the  fall  rains  are  uncertain. 

In  the  arid  section  considerable  wheat  is  sown  diu'ing  the  fall  in  the 
dry  soil.  The  grain  then  Ues  in  the  soil  until  the  late  rains  come,  when 
sufficient  moisture  can  usually  be  relied  upon  to  germinate  the  seed 
and  sustain  the  young  plants.  Mr.  W.  W.  Weatherford,  of  Gilliam 
County,  Oreg.,  has  farmed  with  approximately  10  inches  of  rainfall 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  always  sows  his  wheat  in  the  fall  in  the  dry 
soil.  Three  times  during  the  twenty-five  years  he  has  had  to  reseed. 
This  was  not  because  his  grain  germinated  and  then  died  from  lack  of 
moisture,  but  because  it  was  winterkilled. 
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In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  region,  under  humid  conditions,  little 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  good  stands  of  fall-sown  wheat. 

In  the  semiarid  section,  where  the  fall  rains  are  uncertain,  there  is 
much  greater  risk  in  sowing  wheat  in  the  early  autumn  imder  the 
present  methods  of  summer  fallowing.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
just  enough  rain  falls  to  germinate  the  seed,  after  which  dry  weather 
prevails.  The  young  plants  then  die  from  lack  of  sufficient  moisture 
for  growth.  Because  of  these  difficulties  in  raising  winter  wheat  much 
of  the  summer  fallow  land  in  the  semiarid  belt  is  not  sown  in  the  fall 
It  lies  over  until  spring,  when  it  is  sown  to  spring  wheat. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  varieties  of  spring 
wheat  now  being  grown. 

Little  Club. 

The  Little  Club  was  probably  one  of  the  first  varieties  of  wheat 
brought  into  the  Columbia  Basin.  From  its  introduction  until  the 
present  time  it  and  Red  Chaff  have  been  the  leading  wheats  grown 
along  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  For  years  it  was  the  lead- 
ing wheat  of  the  Palouse  country.  Until  the  last  few  years  it  was 
practically  the  only  wheat  grown  in  much  of  eastern  Oregon.  Al- 
though it  is  often  sown  in  the  fall  it  will  not  stand  the  winters  nearly 
so  well  as  some  of  the  true  winter  varieties. 

The  Little  Club  wheat  has  a  stiff  straw,  and  unless  the  growth  is 
very  rank  it  will  stand  a  long  time  after  it  is  ripe  without  falling.  It 
does  not  shatter  easily.  It  is,  therefore,  admirably  adapted  to  har- 
vesting A\ith  the  ^*  combine  "**  and  header.  The  Little  Club  variety 
yields  well,  and  in  its  territory,  the  moist  eastern  portion  of  the  Colum- 
bia Basin,  few  wheats  are  its  equal.  It  is  a  standard  wheat  on  the 
market. 

Red  Chaff. 

The  Red  Chaff  and  the  Little  Club  are  very  similar  wheats.  They  are 
adapted  to  practically  the  same  conditions  and  territory.  In  some 
localities  the  farmers  prefer  Red  Chaff,  while  in  others  Little  Club  is 
the  favorite.  There  seems  to  be  little  difference  in  their  milling  quali- 
ties. Some  of  the  millers  place  Red  Chaff  first,  while  Little  Club  is 
preferred  by  others. 

Jenkins. 

The  Jenkins  belongs  to  the  Club  type  of  wheats.  It  has  red  chaff, 
a  stiff  straw,  a  club  head,  and  a  grain  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Little 
Club  variety.  In  parts  of  eastern  Oregon  under  very  dry  conditions 
it  has  largely  replaced  the  latter  during  the  last  ten  years.      Under 
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these  dry  conditions  it  is  said  that  the  Jenkins  variety  yields  a  little 
more  and  stands  the  winters  and  .hot  weather  a  little  better  than  the 
Little  Club  wheat. 

Early  Wilbur. 

The  Early  Wilbur  also  belongs  to  the  Club  type  of  wheats.  It  is 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier  than  the  Jenkins  and  the  Little  Club 
varieties.  Because  of  its  earliness  it  usually  fills  and  tests  well  when 
lat^r  wheats  are  shriveled  by  the  dry,  hot  weather.  Those  growing 
this  wheat  speak  of  it  very  highly  as  a  spring  wheat.  When  sown  in 
the  fall  it  is  easily  winterkilled.  When  grown  with  about  10  inches 
of  rainfall  it  is  said  to  outyield  the  Jenkins  and  the  Little  Club  varie- 
ties one  year  with  another.  When  the  rains  continue  late  in  the 
spring  the  Jenkins  wheat  yields  the  best.  For  the  very  dry  locaUties 
the  Early  Wilbur  variety  should  prove  a  very  valuable  wheat. 

Bluestem. 

Where  the  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  18  or  19  inches  the  Bluestem 
is  usually  the  leading  variety  of  spring  wheat.  There  are  possibly 
two  exceptions  to"  this,  namely,  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterville,  Douglas 
County,  Wash.,  where  Red  Allen  is  in  the  lead,  and  in  parts  of  eastern 
Oregon  where  the  Club  varieties — Little  Club,  Crooked-Neck  Club, 
Jenkins,  and  Early  Wilbur — predominate.  Where  the  annual  rain- 
fall is  more  than  20  inches  it  usually  grows  too  rank  and  tall,  and  falls 
down. 

The  Bluestem  variety  is  sown  in  both  autumn  and  spring.  It 
stands  the  winters  poorly,  however,  when  compared  with  the  true 
winter  varieties.  It  has  a  straw  of  good  length,  does  not  shatter  eas- 
ily, stands  the  dry  hot  weather  well,  and  always  commands  a  pre- 
mium of  from  2  to  3  cents  over  the  Club  varieties.  The  Bluestem 
contains  a  high  percentage  of  gluten,  and  when  milled  produces  a 
strong  flour  of  superior  white  color.  It  is  therefore  a  deservedly 
popular  wheat  with  the  millers. 

WINTER  WHEATS. 

The  winter  varieties  of  wheat  are  grown  throughout  the  Columbia 
Basin.  In  the  arid  and  semiarid  sections,  where  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  getting  satisfactory  stands  of  fall-sown  wheat  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  moisture,  the  spring  varieties  predominate.  When  a 
good  stand  of  winter  wheat  is  secured  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it 
will  outyield  spring  wheat  several  bushels  to  the  acre.  Where  the 
rainfall  is  sufficient  to  germinate  early  fall-sown  grain,  summer  fallow 
land  is  always  sown  in  the  autumn. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties  of  winter  wheat  now 
being  grown. 
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Bed  Russian. 

For  several  years  the  Red  Riissian  variety  has  been  the  leading 
winter  wheat  in  eastern  Spokane  and  eastern  Whitman  counties, 
Washington,  and  in  Latah  County,  Idaho.  It  stands  the  winters  very 
well,  does  not  shatter  easily,  and  yields  satisfactorily.  Because  of  the 
heavy  growth  of  stems  the  Red  Russian  variety  is  one  of  the  best 
wheats  that  has  been  found  to  crowd  out  wild  oats.  The  milling 
qualities  of  this  wheat  are  very  poor,  and  it  usually  sells  for  3  cents 
less  than  the  Club  variety  and  for  5  cents  less  than  the  Bluestem 
wheat.     For  these  reasons  its  acreage  is  decreasing. 

Jones  Fife. 

At  the  present  time  Jones  Fife  wheat  has  a  larger  acreage  in  the 
dry  portions  of  the  country  than  any  other  winter  wheat.  The 
territory  in  which  it  is  grown  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Bluestem  variety.  It  is  grown  very  little  where  the  rainfall  is 
heavy.  ,  While  this  wheat  is  hardy  and  stands  the  winter  well,  many 
consider  it  inferior  to  Fortyfold  or  Turkey  Red  in  this  respect.  It 
shatters  very  easily,  and  the  heads  are  long  and  drooping.  The  reel 
slats  of  the  header  push  many  of  these  drooping  heads  down  and  when 
cut  off  by  the  sickle  they  drop  to  the  ground  and  are  lost.  As  an 
export  wheat,  Fife  rates  with  the  Club  varieties.  It  is  not  their  equal 
as  a  milling  wheat,  and  its  flour  is  largely  used  for  the  export  trade. 
When  the  Fife  freezes  out  and  it  is  necessary  to  reseed  with  the  Blue- 
stem  variety  in  the  spring  some  of  the  Fife  wheat  usually  survives, 
giving  a  mixed  crop.     The  mixture  sells  for  Fife  prices. 

Fortyfold. 

Of  all  the  wheats  grown  in  the  Columbia  Basin  few,  if  any,  are 
better  adapted  to  the  entire  region  than  the  Fortyfold  variety.  It 
stands  the  winters  as  well  as  any  wheat  grown,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Turkey  Red.  The  Fortyfold  variety  is  very  early, 
and  escapes  much  of  the  hot  weather  in  the  dry  localities  that  later 
sorts  have  to  endure.  Its  earliness  is  also  a  great  advantage  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  region,  where  considerable  grain  is  often  dam- 
aged by  the  fall  rains.  Being  from  10  to  14  days  earlier  than  other 
varieties,  harvest  starts  that  much  sooner.  This  gives  a  better 
chance  to  care  for  the  grain  before  the  fall  rains  begin.  The  Forty- 
fold  variety  yields  well,  but  shatters  easily.  During  the  past  season 
(1906)  this  variety  sold  for  the  same  price  as  the  Bluestem  wheat. 
With  but  few  exceptions  the  millers  who  grind  this  wheat  generally 
agree  that  it  stands  between  the  Little  Club  and  Bluestem- varieties 
in  milling  qualities. 
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Turkey  Bed. 

The  Turkey  ited  variety  is  a  hard  winter  wheat,  adapted  to  about 
the  same  territory  as  Bluestem,  i.  e.,  locaHties  with  less  than  18 
inches  of  rainfall.  It  probably  stands  the  winters  the  best  of  any 
wheat  grown  in  the  Columbia  Basin,  and  unlike  most  true  winter 
wheats  shatters  very  little.  The  stems  have  but  little  f oUage,  and  for 
this  reason  it  can  be  sown  thicker  than  most  wheats.  When  thin  on 
the  ground  it  is  inclined  to  fall,  but  if  thick  it  stands  up  quite  well. 
Where  the  rainfall  is  more  than  approximately  18  inches  the  growth 
is  often  too  great  for  the  strength  of  the  straw,  and  it  then  falls  down. 
However,  it  is  sometimes  sown  with  good  results  on  fall-plowed  stub- 
ble land.  Some  object  to  the  Tiu-key  Red  variety  because  it  is 
bearded.  Men  do  not  like  to  work  in  it.  Header  horses  are  usually 
fed  on  headed  wheat,  and  the  beards  make  their  mouths  sore.  If 
the  Turkey  Red  variety  is  the  most  profitable  wheat  to  grow,  enough 
of  some  other  variety  can  be  grown  to  produce  feed  for  the  horses. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  growers  that  the  Turkey  Red  out- 
yields  the  Jones  Fife  variety  from  4  to  8  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is 
very  heavy  and  seldom  tests  below  No.  1.  In  milling  qualities  it 
stands  next  to  the  Bluestem  variety.  The  bran  is  thin,  and  some 
millers  say  it  produces  more  flour  per  bushel  than  the  Bluestem  wheat. 
When  made  from  wheat  of  good  quality  the  flour  is  of  excellent 
strength,  and  many  of  the  mills  are  now  grinding  it  for  the  bakers^ 
trade.  The  Turkey  Red  sold  for  1  cent  less  than  the  Bluestem 
variety  during  the  season  of  1906. 

There  is  quite  a  tendency  in  this  wheat  for  the  kernels  to  become 
starchy.  Perfect  kernels  are  hard,  homy,  and  flinty.  When  they 
become  yellow  they  contain  less  protein  and  more  starch.  The  cause 
of  this  retrogression  is  not  well  understood  and  presents  an  inter- 
esting subject  for  investigation.  For  seed  it  is  probably  safest  to 
plant  wheat  containing  as  few  yellow,  starchy  kernels  as  possible. 

THE  PEEMANENGT  OF  THE  8IHGLE-CE0P  SYSTEM  OF  FAEMOTG. 

That  the  wheat  lands  of  the  Columbia  Basin  will  produce  cereal 
crops  exclusively  for  an  indefinite  time  without  the  yields  declining 
is  a  very  general  opinion  among  the  farmers  of  the  region.  But 
history  is  against  this  opinion.  Bountiful  harvests  for  a  number  of 
years  while  the  soils  were  new  and  then  a  decline  in  the  yields  have 
been  the  history  of  all  agricultural  regions  that  have  followed  a  single- 
crop  system.     A  few  examples  of  this  are  cited : 

Wheat  was  produced  quite  successfully  in  central  New  York  for 
sometjiing  like  forty  years.  During  the  latter  part  of  that  period 
the  yields  began  to  decKne,  and  at  the  end  of  another  twenty  years 
they  were  so  low  that  exclusive  wheat  growing  became  unprofitable. 
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Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  have  each  in  turn  repeated  the 
history  of  New  York.  The  soils  of  these  States  were  productive  in 
the  beginning,  and  it  required  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years  for  the  single- 
crop  system  to  materially  reduce  the  yields. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  Eastern  States  to  cite  examples 
of  soils  whose  productiveness  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  same 
system  of  farming  that  is  being  practiced  in  the  Columbia  Basin. 
The  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon,  was  settled  about  sixty  years  ago,  and 
until  recently  wheat  was  the  principal  product  of  the  farm.  In  the 
beginning  large  yields  were  secured,  but  the  soil  soon  became  foul 
with  wild  oats  and  other  weeds.  Ihe  summer-fallow  system  was 
then  adopted.  The  yields  gradually  declined  on  land  that  produced 
wheat  continually,  until  an  average  as  low  as  10  or  12  bushels  to  the 
acre  was  reached.  These  low  yields  are  driving  many  to  other  types 
of  farming,  and  the  Willamette  Valley  now  gives  promise  of  becoming 
one  of  the  leading  dairy  sections  in  the  United  States.  The  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  California,  is  another  excellent  example.  This  valley 
was  settled  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  produced  wheat  by  the  sum- 
mer-fallow system  during  practically  all  this  time.  The  yield  has 
steadily  declined,  until  now  it  is  probably  as  low  as  10  bushels  per  acre. 

With  due  consideration  of  these  examples  of  agricultural  history, 
how  can  the  wheat  lands  of  the  Columbia  Basin  be  expected  to  main- 
tain their  productiveness  indefinitely?  Are  not  signs  to  the  contrary 
manifesting  themselves  in  parts  of  the  country  at  the  present  time? 
Twenty  years  ago  much  of  the  Palouse  country  gave  as  large  average 
yields  of  spring  wheat,  producing  crops  every  year,  as  are  now 
secured  from  winter  wheat  grown  by  the  summer-fallow  system. 
The  virgin  soils  of  the  Palouse  country  and  the  foothills  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  were  mellow  and  friable,  with  little  inclination  to  run 
together.  As  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages  in  discussing  summer 
fallowing,  many  farmers  think  it  now  necessary  to  plow  the  summer 
fallow  so  late  that  the  soil  will  break  up  in  large  chunks,  this  rough, 
cloddy  condition  largely  preventing  the  soil  from  running  together 
during  the  winter.  Now  this  means  simply  that  this  system  of 
farming — summer  fallowing  and  raising  nothing  but  cereal  crops — 
is  continual^  using  up  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil 
faster  than  it  is  being  added.  This  gradually  renders  the  soil  more 
lifeless  and  more  inclined  to  run  together. 

Another  source  of  great  loss  to  the  soil  is  the  practice  of  burning 
the  stubble  before  plowing.  Where  the  stubble  is  heavy,  it  is  difficult 
to  plow  under,  and  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  bum  it.  Many 
farmers  do  not  appreciate  the  influence  decayed  vegetable  matter 
(stubble,  manure,  etc.)  has  upon  the  texture  and  water-holding  capac- 
ity of  the  soil.  For  these  reasons  these  farmers  bum  their  stubble 
before  plowing. 
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Depleting  the  soil  of  its  vegetable  matter  in  this  way  is  a  slow 
process,  and  it  is  difficult  to  predict  how  long  it  will  be  until  dimin- 
ished yields  force  upon  the  country  other  types  of  farming.  In  the 
drier  localities  the  yields  of  wheat  seem  to  be  holding  up  remarkably 
well.  In  fact,  many  claim  they  have  increased.  This  may  be  due, 
first,  to  better  methods  of  summer-fallow  tillage,  whereby  a  greater 
amount  of  soil  moisture  is  conserved.  In  the  second  place.  It  may  be 
due  to  an  increase  of  humus  in  the  soil.  The  dry  soils  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  were  not  rich  in  humus  when  first  brought  under  cultivation. 
When  the  grain  is  cut  with  a  header,  all  of  the  straw  possible  is  left 
upon  the  ground.  It  may  be  that  the  plowing  under  of  the  stubble 
is  adding  organic  matter  to  the  soil  faster  than  it  is  being  used.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  drier  portions  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  will  stand  this  type  of  farming  much  longer  than  localities  near 
the  mountains,  where  the  rainfall  isf  heavier. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  best  method  of  summer  fallowing  in  the  Columbia  Basin  con- 
sists in  disking  and  harrowing  in  the  early  spring  before  plowing, 
packing  the  subsurface  immediately  after  plowing,  and  following 
this  by  sufficient  surface  cultivation  to  retain  moisture  and  keep  the 
weeds  imder  control.  While  this  method  is  not  in  general  use,  it  is 
becoming  more  popular  and  has  been  practiced  long  enough  to  demon- 
strate its  superior  value.  Men  who  practice  this  method  estimate 
that  their  yields  of  wheat  are  about  25  per  cent  greater  than  those 
obtained  by  summer  fallowing  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  average 
yield  of  wheat  in  the  State  of  Washington  during  the  year  1906  was 
20.4  bushels  per  acre.  This  will  represent  approximately  the  yield 
for  the  Columbia  Basin.  If  it  is  true  that  this  method  increases  the 
yield  25  per  cent,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  entire  region  can 
be  raised  5  bushels  per  acre.  By  adopting  tliis  method  of  summer 
fallowing  it  is  possible  to  retain  sufficient  moisture  throughout  much 
of  the  seraiarid  section  to  germinate  wheat  at  any  time  it  may  be 
sown  in  the  fall.  This  mil  make  it  possible  to  grow  winter  wheat 
over  a  large  area  that  now  produces  spring  wheat.  During  the  year 
1906  the  average  jrield  of  wdnter  wheat  in  the  State  of  Washington 
was  4^  bushels  more  than  that  of  spring  wheat.  In  addition  to 
increasing  the  average  yield  of  wheat  in  the  Columbia  Basin  about 
5  bushels  per  acre,  it  will  be  seen  that  better  tillage  will  further 
increase  the  yield  41  bushels  per  acre  over  much  of  the  semiarid  sec- 
tion by  making  it  possible  to  grow  winter  wheat  instead  of  spring 
wheat.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  general  adoption  of  this 
method  throughout  the  Columbia  Basin. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  Columbia  Basin,  where  the  rainfall  is 
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less  than  6  inches,  wheat  can  not  be  successfully  produced  without 
irrigation.  In  extending  the  area  of  winter  wheat  out  into  the  semi- 
arid  and  arid  sections  a  point  will  be  reached  where  it -will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  conserve  sufficient  moisture  to  germinate  grain  before  the  fall 
rains  come.  ,When  the  tillage  has  been  thorough  and  sufficient 
moisture  has  been  retained  to  germinate  the  seed,  the  grain  is  planted 
quite  deeply.  When  the  seed  germinates,  the  young  roots  are  then 
in  contact  with  moist  soil.  This  enables  the  young  plants  to  survive 
until  the  fall  rains  come. 

Better  preparation  of  the  soil  for  spring  crops,  especially  the  use 
of  implements  for  settling  and  packing  the  bottom  of  the  plow  furrow, 
would  materially  increase  the  yield  of  all  cereal  crops  when  the  land 
is  plowed  in  the  spring  before  it  is  sown.  During  the  summer  of 
1006  the  writer  saw  a  field  of  oats  at  Grass  Valley,  Oreg.,  a  portion 
of  wliich  had  been  packed  with  a  corrugated  roller.  When  seen  the 
oats  were  nearly  ripe.  The  stand  and  growth  of  the  oats  were  very 
much  better  upon  the  rolled  portion  of  the  field. 

If  more  intensive  methods  of  tillage  are  to  be  adopted,  either  the 
size  of  the  farms  must  be  decreased  or  their  equipment  increased. 
Generally  speaking,  the  farmers  of  the  Columbia  Basin  attempt  to 
till  more  land  than  can  properly  be  handled  with  their  equipment. 

Too  many  varieties  of  wheat  are  now  produced  in  the  Columbia 
Basin.  All  of  thom  should  be  thoroughly  tested  in  the  arid,  semi- 
arid,  and  humid  sections  to  determine  which  are  most  profitable  to 
grow  under  the  three  conditions.  The  best  varieties  should  then  be 
improved  by  selection. 

The  farmers  as  a  whole  will  secure  better  results  by  confining 
themselves  to  a  few  varieties  ol  wheat.  Of  the  spring  varieties,  the 
Little  Club  and  the  Red  Chaff  are  best  adapted  to  the  humid  sections 
and  the  Bluestem  to  the  arid  and  semiarid  conditions.  The  Early 
Wilbur  is  a  new  wheat,  but  gives  strong  indications  of  considerable 
value  in  the  arid  section  because  of  its  earliness. 

Of  the  winter  varieties  the  Turkey  Red  easily  stands  first  for  the 
arid  and  semiarid  sections.  When  the  grains  are  hard  and  homy  it 
is  a  very  superior  milling  wheat.  On  account  of  its  tendency  to 
become  starchy  it  may  be  necessary  to  occasionally  ship  in  seed 
wheat  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

The  Fortyfold  variety  is  adapted  to  the  entire  region.  It  stands 
the  winters  admirably,  and  its  earhness  gives  it  an  advantage  in 
both  the  dry  and  the  humid  sections.  It  yields  well,  and  when  grown 
under  arid  and  semiarid  conditions  it  possesses  very  good  milling 
qualities.  Like  all  other  wheats  in  the  Columbia  Basin,  its  milling 
qualities  are  not  so  good  when  grown  under  humid  conditions. 
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FARMERS*  BULLETINS. 

Bolletins  in  this  list  will  be  sent  free,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  to  any  resident 
of  the  United  States,  on  application  to  his  Senator,  Representative,  or  Dele- 
Crate  in  Cougrress,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricalture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Because 
of  the  limited  supply,  applicants  are  urged  to  select  only  a  few  numbers^  choosing 
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U.  S.  Department  of  AaBiouiiTUBS, 

OmoB  OP  Experiment  Stations, 

Washington^  D.  (7.,  April  H^  1907. 
Sir:  In  connection  with  tlie  nutrition  investigationd  of  tlie  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  a  number  of  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
nutritive  value  and  digestibility  of  potatoes  and  other  root  crops  and 
the  losses  which  such  foods  sustain  when  cooked  in  different  ways. 
Many  analyses  of  such  foods  have  been  made  and  other  questions 
connected  with  their  place  in  the  diet  and  their  most  economical  use 
in  the  home  have  received  attention  at  several  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations. 

The  results  of  such  in vestigations  and  the  general  information  avail- 
able in  scientific  journals  and  other  works  of  reference  have  been 
summarized  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  article  on  potatoes  and 
other  root  crops  used  as  food,  by  C.  F.  Langworthy,  in  charge  of  Nutri- 
tion Investigations  of  this  Office,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  and  recommend  for  publication  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin. 

The  article  is  similar  in  purpose  to  other  popular  smnmaries  which 
have  appeared  in  this  series  of  bulletins.     The  section  which  concerns 
potatoes  is  a  revision  and  extension  of  an  article  by  Doctor  Lang- 
worthy,  published  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  for  1900. 
Respectfully, 

A.  C.  True, 

Director. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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POTATOES  AND  OTHER  ROOT  CROPS  AS  FOOD. 


IHTEODUCnOH. 

Among  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  used  for  hyiman  food 
the  cereals  are  undoubtedly  the  most  important,  but  next  to  them  must 
be  placed  the  group  of  plants  which  during  the  favorable  days  of  sum- 
mer lay  up  for  themselves  a  supply  of  reserve  material  in  thickened 
roots  or  underground  stems  and  bulbs.  These  plants  belong  to  many 
different  groups  and  have  different  habits  and  varied  appearance,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  food  value  their  conmion  characteristic  of 
producing  underground  parts  filled  with  nutritious  material  makes  it 
convenient  and  logical  to  group  them  together.  In  some  cases  it  is  a 
true  root,  such  as  the  beet,  in  which  the  plant  lays  up  its  store;  in 
others  it  is  an  underground  stem  as  in  the  case  of  tubers  like  the 
potato,  and  again  it  is  a  bulb  like  the  onion.  Botanically,  these  dis- 
tinctions are  very  important,  but  they  have  little  bearing  on  the  food 
value,  and  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  speak 
of  all  such  vegetables  as  **  root  crops." 

These  edible  tuberous  bulbs  and  roots  divide  themselves  roughly 
into  two  main  classes:  Those  in  which  the  plant  stores  its  food  princi- 
pally in  the  form  of  insoluble  starch,  and  those  in  which  a  compara- 
tively large  proportion  is  in  the  form  of  sugar  or  some  other  soluble 
bodies.  As  a  general  rule  vegetables  of  the  latter  group  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  water  than  the  starchy  tubers,  etc.,  and  are  there- 
fore often  called  the  succulent  roots. 

Of  the  starchy  group,  the  common  potato  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant as  regards  both  its  nutritive  value  and  the  extent  of  its  cultivation. 
In  the  United  States  the  sweet  potato  ranks  next  to  it.  What  a 
prominent  place  these  two  together  hold  in  the  diet  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  average  of  376  American  dietary  studies  they  were 
found  to  furnish  12.5  per  cent,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  food 
material,  and  8.3  per  cent,  or  about  one-twelfth  of  the  carbohydrates. 
All  other  vegetables  together  furnished  only  7.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
food  and  3.7  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates.  There  are  no  starchy 
tubers  or  roots  except  these  in  general  use  in  this  country,  though  a 
few  are  frequently  seen  in  city  markets.^  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  eastern  Asia  and  the  Tropics,  others  to  a  large  extent 
occupy  tiie  place  which  potatoes  hold  in  Europe  and  America. 
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The  succulent  roots  are  less  important  as  human  food  than  the 
starchy  ones.  Beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  onions  are  the 
most  common.  Many  of  them  are  characterized  by  strong  flavors 
and  odors  due  to  volatile  oils  which  they  contain.  Like  potatoes, 
they  can  be  stored  for  montiis  without  serious  deterioration,  and 
being  comparatively  low-priced  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  list 
of  winter  vegetables.  Some  highly  flavored  roots,  such  as  the  horse- 
radish and  ginger,  serve  mainly  as  condiments,  their  food  value  in 
the  quantities  in  which  they  are  used  being  too  small  to  be  of  any 
practical  importance. 

The  tubers  and  root  vegetables  may  roughly  be  said  to  contain  from 
70  to  90  per  cent  water  and  from  10  to  80  per  cent  solid  material.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  solid  matter  occurs  in  some  form  or  forms 
of  carbohydrates.  There  are  also  small  quantities  of  nitrogenous 
substances,  and,  compared  with  most  food  materials,  considerable 
quantities  of  mineral  matters  or  ash,  especially  in  the  succulent  roots. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  even  the  least  watery  of  these  vegetables 
is  far  from  supplying  the  body  with  all  that  it  needs.  The  carbo- 
hydrates furnish  it  with  excellent  fuel  for  keeping  up  its  warmth  and 
supplying  it  with  energy  needed  for  muscular  activity.  The  ash  and 
the  various  compounds  which  give  flavor  supply  the  needed  mineral 
matters  and  stimulate  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs,  but  protein 
or  nitrogenous  material,  which  is  indispensable  in  the  building  and 
repair  of  muscular  tissue,  is  in  most  varieties  nearly  lacking,  and 
in  no  case  is  it  in  the  right  proportion  to  nonnitrogenous  material  to 
serve  for  the  best  bodily  development.  Much  \k  said  about  the  Irish 
peasant  and  his  potato  diet  and  how  well  he  can  live  and  work  on  this 
fare,  but  in  almost  every  case  he  keeps  a  cow  along  with  his  potato 
patch,  and  the  abundance  of  milk  in  his  diet  furnishes  him  with  a  fair 
amount  of  protein.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  among  the 
tropical  races,  who  are  supposed  to  live  mainly  on  the  starchy  roots 
and  similar  foods,  there  are  some  such  sources  of  protein  in  tiie  diet 
which  general  observers  have  overlooked.  For  instance,  few  trav- 
elers who  write  of  the  general  use  of  rice  in  the  Orient  realize  the 
importance  of  the  nitrogenous  soy-bean  products  so  extensively  used 
in  China  and  Japan,  or  the  mUk,  milk  products,  pulse,  or  legumes, 
and  similar  foods  used  in  India.  It  is  in  connection  with  other 
materials  richer  in  protein  that  the  edible  tubers  and  roots  find  their 
true  place  in  the  diet.  * 

The  potato  so  far  surpasses  all  other  tubers  and  roots  in  importanoe 
that  its  composition  and  nutritive  value  have  been  carefully  studied 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  will,  therefore,  be  discussed 
in  detail  and  in  a  measure  considered  as  a  type  of  all  the  other  tubers 
and  roots,  especially  the  starchy  group. 
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POTATOES. 
HISTOBT  AHB  EXTENT  OF  OUI«TIVATIOV. 

The  potato,  called  in  different  regions  white  potato,  Irish  potato, 
English  potato,  or  round  potato,  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
between  1580  and  1585  by  the  Spaniards,  and  afterwards  by  the  Eng- 
lish about  the  time  of  the  expeditions  sent  by  Raleigh  to  the  Virginia 
country.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Chile,  where  a  wild  plant  is 
still  found  which  much  resembles  it.  A  similar  tuber,  known  as  the 
Cetewayo  potato,  is  also  eaten  by  the  natives  in  some  districts  of 
South  Africa.  When  first  visited  by  Europeans,  the  aborigines  in 
Chile  and  adjacent  regions  cultivated  the  potato  for  its  edible  tubers 
and  had  apparently  long  done  so.  It  was  probably  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  especially  into  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  spite  of  its  easy  cultivation,  rich 
yield,  and  pleasant  flavor,  the  potato  did  not  receive  a  warm  welcome 
when  first  introduced  into  Europe.  For  a  long  time  there  was  a  pop- 
ular belief  that  it  was  poisonous,  perhaps  because  botanically  it  is 
related  to  the  deadly  nightshade,  and  for  years  it  was  cultivated 
mainly  as  a  garden  curiosity.  During  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  however,  came  a  series  of  bad  harvests  in  some  of  the 
staple  food  crops  throughout  Europe  and  the  potato  quickly  rose  into 
almost  universal  prominence.  Since  then  its  use  has  constantly 
increased,  for  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  vegetables  to  raise,  can  be  kept 
over  the  winter,  is  easy  to  prepare  for  the  table,  pleasant  in  taste,  and 
very  rich  in  digestible  starch.  It  soon  became  a  staple  food  among 
all  classes  throughout  central  and  northern  Europe,  so  that  when  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  black  rot  wrought  its  deadly  havoc 
on  the  crops  not  only  Ireland  but  large  districts  in  continental  Europe 
also  were  seriously  threatened  with  famine.  Next  to  the  breadstuffs 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  food  crop  of  the  western  nations. 

According  to  the  last  United  States  census,  273,818,167  bushels  were 
raised  in  this  country  in  1899,  representing  40.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
vegetable  crop,  and  valued  at  $98,380,110.  Of  course,  part  of  the 
total  crop  is  used  for  animal  fodder  and  a  part  for  various  manu- 
factured articles,  but  the  proportion  thus  used  is  probably  small,  and 
includes  mainly  inferior  grades  of  tubers.  The  principal  article  manu- 
factured from  potatoes  is  starch,  which,  until  cornstarch  supplanted 
it,  was  quite  largely  used  in  cooking,  but  now  is  mainly  employed  for 
making  sizing  for  paper  and  textiles  and  for  other  technical  purposes. 
Potato  starch  has  also  been  sometimes  found  as  an  adulterant  of  fine 
flours  and  starches.  Much  of  our  commercial  glucose  is  made  from 
potatoes,  and  they  are  also  an  important  source  of  alcohol,  especially 
in  Europe. 
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It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  that,  as  the  potato  has  been  modified 
by  cultivation,  it  has  largely  lost  the  power  of  producing  seeds,  and 
the  cultivated  potato  differs  from  the  wild  in  seldom  producing  seed- 
bearing  fruits.  This  is  a  disadvantage  from  the  plant-breeder's  stand- 
point, as  he  depends  on  seed  from  blossoms  properly  fertilized  to 
yield  new  varieties.  From  the  grower's  standpoint  it  is  of  little 
moment,  as  he  always  uses  the  old  tubers  in  planting  the  potato  crop, 
each  ^^eye"  in  the  potato  being  a  bud  on  the  underground  stem  which 
is  capable  of  growing  into  a  new  plant. 

The  potato  is  grown  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  most  abundantly  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  States. 
Within  recent  years  its  culture  has  been  greatly  developed  throughout 
the  sandy  pine  tracts  just  south  of  the  Canadian  boundary,  and  local 
experiment  stations  have  given  great  aid  and  encouragement  to  the 
work.  The  South  Atlantic  States  furnish  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  crop,  but  mainly  in  the  form  of  high-priced  early  potatoes  for 
city  markets. 

STB17CTT7BB  AND  COMPOSITION. 

The  potato  tuber,  as  has  been  said,  is  in  reality  a  modified  stem, 
being  shortened  and  thickened  as  a  storehouse  for  material  held  in 
reserve  for  the  early  growth  of  new  plants.  The  outer  skin  of  the 
tuber  consists  of  a  thin,  grayish  brown  corky  substance  and  corre- 
sponds roughly  to  the  bark  of  an  overground  stem.  If  a  crosswise 
section  of  a  raw  potato  is  held  up  to  the  light  three  distinct  parts 
besides  the  skin  may  be  seen.  The  outermost  one  is  known  as  the 
cortical  layer  and  maybe  from  0.12  to  0.5  inch  in  thickness.  This 
layer  is  slightly  colored,  the  tint  varying  with  the  kind,  and  turns 
green  if  exposed  to  the  light  for  some  time,  thus  showing  its  relation 
to  the  tender  green  layer  beneath  the  bark  of  overground  stems.  It 
is  denser  than  the  other  parts  of  the  potato  and  contains  many  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  especially  on  the  inner  edge  where  a  marked  ring  of 
them  plainly  separates  this  layer  from  the  next.  The  interior  or  flesh 
of  the  tuber  is  made  up  of  two  layers  known  as  the  outer  and  inner 
medullary  areas.  The  outer  one  forms  the  main  bulk  of  a  well-devel- 
oped poUito  and  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  food  ingredients. 
The  inner  medullary  area,  sometimes  called  the  core,  appears  in  a 
cross  section  of  the  tuber  to  spread  irregular  arms  up  into  the  outer, 
so  that  its  outline  roughly  suggests  a  star.  It  contains  slightly  more 
cellulose  and  less  water  and  nutrients  than  the  outer  medullary  por- 
tion.   These  four  parts  of  the  tuber  are  shown  in  figure  1. 

As  in  all  other  plant  forms,  the  framework  of  the  tuber  is  made  up 
of  cellulose,  a  carbohydrate  or  group  of  carbohydrates  familiar  in 
many  forms,  as,  for  instance,  the  fiber  of  cotton  or  linen  or  the  bran 
a»5 
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of  wheat.  In  food  and  feeding  stuff  analyses  it  is  usually  designated 
crude  fiber.  Cellulose  forms  the  walls  of  a  network  of  cells,  which  in 
turn  form  the  body  of  the  tuber.  These  cells  vary  in  shape  and  size 
in  different  sections  of  the  tuber  according  to  the  part  they  play  in  its 
life.  In  the  flesh  they  serve  mainly  for  stof age,  and  in  them  lie  the 
starch  grains.     (See  fig.  3a.) 

The  interior  of  the  tuber  is  more  or  less  permeated  by  water  in  which 
are  dissolved  nearly  all  the  soluble  ingredients,  including  the  various 
soluble  carbohydrates,^  mineral  matters,  and  soluble  proteid  bodies. 


Fio.  1.— Tmiflyene  and  longitudinal  BectionB  of  the  potato :  a,  skin ;  b,  cortical  layer ;  e,  onter 
medullary  layer ;  d,  inner  medullary  area. 

Cultural  varieties  of  a  given  plant  often  have  very  different  habits, 
appearance,  and  quality,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  amounts  and  pro- 
portions of  water,  carbohydrates,  fats,  protein,  and  mineral  matters 
which  the  potato  contains  should  vary  with  the  variety  as  well  as  with 
the  character  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  other  conditions  under  which 
it  grows.     Moreover,  since  the  needs  of  the  potato  plant  vary  at  dif- 

« In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  recall  that  the  carbohydrates  (cellulose,  starch,  the 
different  kinds  of  sugars,  etc. )  are  all  closely  related,  and  that  under  the  influence  of 
certain  adds,  heat,  or  other  agency  an  insoluble  form,  such  as  starch,  may  be  changed 
into  a  soluble  form,  or  vice  versa. 
38542— No.  295—10 2 
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ferent  stages  of  its  developement,  it  will  provide  for  them  by  varying 
the  ingredients  stored  in  the  tubers  and  elsewhere.  Tiding  into 
account  all  these  factors,  it  might  seem  impossible  to  make  any  general 
statements  about  the  chemical  composition  of  the  potato,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  variations  are  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind,  and  so  many 
analyses  and  studies  have  been  made,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  that  the  average  or  general  characteristics  of  the  potato  are 
now  well  established.  The  figures  in  Table  1  show  the  composition 
of  raw  and  cooked  potatoes  and  represent  the  average  of  many  Ameri- 
can analyses.  For  comparison  the  composition  of  white  bread  is  also 
given. 

Tablb  1. — CompotUion  of  raw  and  cooked  potatoes. 


Kind  of  food. 


Befiue. 


Water. 


Pro- 
tein. 


Fat. 


Carbohydrates. 


Sugar, 

starch, 

etc 


Grade 
fiber. 


Fuel 
TElnei 


Potato,  as  purchased 

Potato,  edible  portion 

Potato,  boiled 

Potato,  mashed  and  seasoned 

Potatoes  fried  in  fat,  "Potato 
chips'* 


PercL 
20.0 


Potato,  evaporated 
White  bread 


Peret. 
02.6 
78.8 
76.6 
76.1 

2.2 

7.1 

86.8 


PereL 
1.8 
2.2 
2.6 
2.6 

6.8 
&6 
9.2 


Perd. 

0.1 
.1 
.1 

8.0 

80.8 
.4 
L8 


Perct. 

18.8 

18.0 

20.8 

17.8 

■        «l7 
80.9 
62.6  I 


P»eL 

0.9 

.4 

.6 


PereL 
0.8 
1.0 
1.0 
1.6 

4.6 

8.1 
1.1 


OaioHa. 
SIO 
876 
44D 
606 

2,m 
1,680 
1,216 


The  corky  skin  of  the  potato  makes  up  about  2.5  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  and  the  cortical  layer  8.6  per  cent,  leaving  89  per  cent  for  the 
medullary  areas.  Theoretically,  the  skin  is  the  only  refuse  or  inedible 
material  in  the  potato,  but  in  practice  a  considerable  part  of  the  corti- 
cal layer  is  usually  removed  with  it.  When  the  surface  is  irregular 
or  lumpy  or  the  tubers  have  shriveled  in  storage,  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  flesh  is  likely  to  be  cut  off  with  the  skin  in  peeling  than 
is  the  case  when  the  tubers  are  smooth  and  in  good  condition.  When 
potatoes  are  baked  or  boiled  in  their  jackets,  more  or  less  of  the  flesh 
is  wasted  when  the  skin  is  removed,  and  in  this  case  also  the  amount 
bears  some  relation  to  the  shape  of  the  tubers.  Just  how  much  such 
a  loss  of  edible  portion  averages  it  is  hard  to  say.  In  connection  with 
the  nutrition  investigations  of  this  Department,  it  was  estimated  that 
in  peeling  raw  potatoes  the  loss  was  about  20  per  cent,  which  would 
include  not  only  all  of  the  skin  and  the  cortical  layer,  but  also  9  per 
cent  from  the  flesh.  When  we  recall  how  large  is  the  proportion  of 
water  and  how  low  that  of  nutrients  in  the  tuber,  and  also  that  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  valuable  protein  and  mineral  matters  is  in 
the  outer  layers,  this  waste  appears  more  important  than  is  generally 
realized. 

The  edible  portion  of  the  potato,  i.  e.,  the  tuber  without  the  corky 
skin,  holds  on  an  average  about  78  per  cent  water,  and  so  only  about 
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20  per  cent  of  the  whole  tuber  has  a  direct  food  value.  Figure  2  rep- 
resents the  composition  of  the  potato  in  graphic  form  and  shows  the 
proportion  usually  wasted  when  it  is  boiled. 

This  diagram  shows  very  plainly  that  the  bulk  of  the  potato  tuber 
is  water.  The  stage  of  growth  and  other  conditions  affect  the  pro- 
portion present,  young  tubers  being  more  juicy  or  watery  than  those 
which  are  fully  developed.  When  potatoes  are  stored,  tJiey  undergo 
a  shrinkage  chiefly  owing  to  loss  of  water  or  juice  by  evaporation. 
According  to  tests  made  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  this  loss  amounted  to  11.5  per  cent  when  they  were  kept  in 
storage  from  September  30  to  May  1. 

The  carbohydrates  are  by  far  tiie  most  abundant  of  the  nutrients. 
Of  the  18.4  per  cent  present  less  than  0.5  per  cent  is  made  up  of  cel- 
lulose, yet  one  sometimes  hears  the  statement  made  that'  potatoes  are 
indigestible  on  account  of  the  large  quantities  of  cellulose  which  they 
contain.  In  reality  there  is  as  much  or  more  in  almost  all  the  cereals 
and  other  vegetable 
foods,  and  such  a  cRuoEna 
criticism  of  the  po-  ASHKOfiy 
tato  has  no  warrant 
of  fact. 

The  bulk  of  the 
carbohydrates  which 
the  potato  stores  for 
future  use  is  in  the 
form  of  starch,  which 

is    of  course    insolu-  '^^  average  loss  of  nutrients  when  Ixdled. 

ble  in  cold  water,  and  small  quantities  of  such  soluble  carbohy- 
drates as  dextrose,  sugar,  etc.  In  young  tubers  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  sugars  and  less  starch  than  when  they  have  become 
mature.  As  the  tuber  lies  in  the  ground  the  starch  content  increases. 
When  it  begins  to  sprout,  however,  part  of  the  starch  is  converted 
by  a  ferment  in  the  tuber  into  soluble  glucose.  Thus,  young  or 
early  potatoes  and  old  ones  both  have  a  smaller  proportion  of  starch 
and  more  soluble  sugars  than  well-grown  but  still  fresh  tubers.  If 
the  grated  potato  is  mixed  with  water  starch  falls  out  from  the 
broken  cells  and  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  may  be 
removed  in  the  form  of  a  white  deposit.  Starch  is  manufactured  to 
a  large  extent  from  potatoes  by  methods  which  are  similar  to  the 
above  in  principle.^ 

Other  carbohydrates  in  the  potato  are  the  so-called  pectose  bodies, 
the  substances  which  cause  fruit  jellies  to  stiffen,  and  when  the  tubers 
are  large  and  pulpy  pectoses  may  make  up  4  per  cent  of  the  tuber, 

^  For  an  extended  account  of  the  manofactore  of  starch  from  potatoes,  see  Q.  B. 
Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  BoL  5S. 


FATOMfi 


Fio.  2.— Composition  of  the  potato.    The  shaded  portion  represents 
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though  they  usually  occur  in  much  smaller  quantities.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  have  about  the  same  food  value  as  starch. 

Fat,  or  ether  extract,  appears  in  such  small  quantities  in  potatoes 
that  it  may  be  practically  neglected  in  discussing  their  food  value, 
especially  as  the  greater  part  occurs  in  the  inedible  skin  in  the  form 
of  a  wax-like  body. 

The  protein  bodies  are  rather  scanty,  as  compared  with  those  of  cereals 
and  such  vegetables  as  peas  and  beans.  Only  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  present  is  true  protein — that  is,  in  a  form  which  can  be 
used  for  the  building  and  repair  of  body  tissue.  This  means  that  a 
pound  of  potatoes  furnishes  only  about  1.8  per  cent  or  0.2  of  an  ounce 
of  true  protein,  and  emphasizes  the  statement  already  made  that  po- 
tatoes alone  make  a  very  incomplete  diet,  as  the  proportion  of  nitrog- 
enous material  would  be  very  small  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  supply 
the  body  with  all  the  energy-yielding  material  required. 

These  potato  proteids  have  been  studied  by  the  Connecticut  Experi- 
ment Station  and  found  to  consist  of  a  form  of  globulin,  for  which 
the  name  ^^  tuberin"  is  suggested,  and  a  proteose,  part  of  these  nitrog- 
enous constituents  being  dissolved  in  the  juice  and  part  stored  with 
the  starch  in  the  cells,  especially  in  the  cortical  layer. 

The  nonproteid  forms  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  the  potato  are 
asparagin  and  small  quantities  of  amido  acids,  occurring  mostly  in 
the  juice.  If  they  have  any  food  value  it  is  indirect  and  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  protect  the  true  proteids  from  waste  during  digestion. 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  aid  digestion  in  some  way  or  serve  a 
similar  purpose.  There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  protein  compounds, 
and  especially  of  the  more  soluble  forms,  in  young  potatoes  than  in  old. 

The  most  important  mineral  matters  found  in  potatoes  are  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  compounds.  There  are  several  organic  acids  (as 
citric,  tartaric,  and  succinic  acid),  which  vary  in  tubers  of  different 
ages  and  account  in  some  measure  for  the  flavor  of  potatoes.  (See 
also  p.  19.) 

If  peeled  potatoes  are  exposed  to  the  air  the  outer  surface  turns 
brown,  just  as  does  the  flesh  of  many  fruits.  Such  change  is  due  to 
the  action  of  enzyms  or  unorganized  ferments  naturally  present  in 
the  plants.  In  the  presence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  they  work 
upon  tannin-like  bodies  in  the  tuber  or  fruit  in  such  a  way  that  the 
latter  change  color.  In  the  case  of  potatoes  this  browning  may  be 
prevented  by  putting  the  peeled  tubers  into  salted  water  or  even  into 
cold  plain  water. 

In  the  condition  in  which  they  are  purchased  potatoes  resemble 
such  succulent  carbohydrate  foods  as  turnips  and  beets,  with  an 
average  water  content  of  90  per  cent,  more  than  they  do  such  dry  car- 
bohydrate foods  as  flour  or  rice,  with  an  average  of  12  per  cent.    The 
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condition  in  wliich  foods  are  eaten  should  also  be  taken  into  aooount, 
for  if  the  value  of  a  food  is  judged  solely  by  its  chemical  composition  as 
it  is  found  in  the  market  a  wrong  impression  may  be  obtained.  For 
instance,  potatoes  as  purchased  consist  of  one-fiftii  and  rice  of  seven- 
eighths  nutritive  material.  The  first  inference  is  that  rice  is  more 
than  four  times  as  nutritious  as  potatoes.  In  one  sense  this  is  true — 
that  is  to  say,  a  pound  of  uncooked  rice  contains  more  than  four  times 
as  much  nutritive  material  as  a  pound  of  raw  potatoes.  But  if  we 
take  about  4  pounds  of  potatoes — that  is,  the  amount  necessary  to  fur- 
nish as  much  nutritive  material  as  the  pound  of  rice — the  composition 
and  nutritive  value  of  the  two  quantities  will  be  just  about  the  same, 
while  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint  the  advantage  would  be  on  the  side 
of  the  potatoes.  The  chief  difference  in  the  two  foods  before  cooking 
is  that  one  is  juicy  and  bulky,  while  the  other  is  dry,  and  therefore 
more  concentrated.  In  cooking  rice  we  mix  water  with  it,  and  may 
thus  make  a  material  not  very  different  in  composition  from  potatoes. 
By  drying  potatoes  thf^y  can  be  made  very  similar  in  composition  and 
food  value  to  rice.  Considering  the  two  articles  as  ordinarily  pur- 
chased, 4.5  pounds  of  raw  potatoes  and  a  pound  of  uncooked  rice 
contain  nearly  equal  weights  of  each  class  of  nutrients  and  have  about 
the  same  nutritive  value. 

OOOXING. 

In  cooking,  the  heat  affects  the  various  constituents  of  the  potato  in 
different  ways.  The  water  expands  into  steam,  part  of  which  evapo- 
rates from  the  surface.  Within  the  minute  cells  mfkking  up  the  tuber 
it  presses  so  hard  against  the  walls  that  the  tough  cellulose  is  ruptured 
just  as  any  air-tight  vessel  may  be  broken  by  the  pressure  of  expand- 
ing steam.  The  starch  grains  inside  the  cells  are  thus  released,  some  of 
them  being  also  disintegrated,  while  part  are  changed  into  the  soluble 
form  of  dextrin  by  the  heat  and  part  are  filled  with  water  or  hydrated. 
The  protein  coagulates  or  hardens  much  as  the  white  of  egg  does  in 
boiling,  and  at  least  a  part  of  it  is  broken  down  into  simpler  bodies.  The 
mineral  salts  are  probably  little  affected,  but  some  of  them  are  broken 
down,  part  of  their  constituents  passing  off  as  gases  and  part  forming 
new  compounds  with  quite  different  characteristics.  It  is  the  sum  of 
these  and  minor  changes  which  make  the  difference  between  a  raw  and 
a  cooked  potato.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  in  Table  1,  the 
cooked  potatoes  which  contain  no  added  fat  or  other  material  do  not 
differ  much  from  the  raw  as  regards  composition.  The  effect  of  cook- 
ing on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  potato  cells  is  shown  in  figure  3. 

The  figures  show  the  great  changes  in  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  potato  flesh  under  the  influence  of  heat,  the  broken  cell  walls  and 
the  increased  bulk  of  the  starch  grains  being  particularly  noticeable. 
ao6 
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The  mealy,  soft,  porous,  cooked  potato  is  in  a  favorable  oondition  for 
the  action  of  the  digestive  juices,  as  moisture  readily  penetrates  to  all 
parts  of  it,  while  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  raw  and  rather  tough 
flesh  of  the  uncooked  tuber.  It  is  commonly  said  that  raw  starch,  like 
that  found  in  the  potato,  is  not  digestible,  but  later  investigationfl 
indicate  that  this  is  not  the  case  and  that  the  digestive  juices  will 
dissolve  the  starch,  provided  the  cell  walls  are  ruptured  so  that  the 
ferments  may  come  in  contact  with  it  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
starch  may  be  changed  to  soluble  bodies  under  the  influence  of  heat  in 
cooking  is  an  advantage  rather  than  the  reverse  from  the  standpoint  of 
digestion. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  in  cooking  potatoes  and  similar  vege- 
table foods  is  the  improvement  in  flavor.  Raw  potatoes,  especially 
old  ones,  often  have  a  decidedly  bitter  and  disagreeable  flavor  (see 
p.  20),  which  is  less  marked  after  cooking,  as  some  of  the  flavor-yield- 
ing bodies  are  volatilized  or  are  extracted.     The  flavor  of  the  cooked 


Fio.  8.  — Changes  of  starch  oeUs  in  cooking:  a,  cells  of  a  raw  potato  with  starch  grains  in  natural  oon- 
dition; b,  cells  of  a  partlallj  cooked  potato;  c,  cells  of  a  thoroughlj  boiled  potato. 

potato  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  development  of  the  cooked-starch 
taste,  which  is  much  more  pleasant  than  that  of  raw  starch. 

There  are  also  disadvantages  in  the  results  of  cooking,  and  thoagh 
(Ml  the  whole  they  are  much  less  important  than  the  advantages  never- 
theless they  influence  the  food  value.  There  is  some  reason  for 
believing  that  the  protein  of  the  potato  when  stiffened  by  heat  is  less 
easily  digested  than  when  raw.  A  much  more  serious  matter  is  that 
considerable  quantities  of  the  nutrients  may  be  lost  from  the  potato 
during  cooking.  So  important  is  this  point  that  at  the  Connecticut 
and  Minnesota  experiment  stations  several  series  of  experiments  have 
been  made  to  determine  just  how  much  of  the  various  nutrients  is 
thus  lost  when  the  potatoes  are  cooked  in  various  ways.  In  some  of 
the  tests  distilled  water  and  in  others  limewater  and  alkaline  water 
were  used,  but  the  quality  of  the  water  seemed  to  have  little  influence 
on  the  loss.  In  other  experiments  some  of  the  potatoes  were  soaked 
for  several  hours  before  boiling,  and  it  was  found  that  this  tripled 
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the  proportion  of  protein  lost  and  doubled  that  of  the  ash.  If  the 
potatoes  were  put  into  cold-water  at  the  start,  it  was  found  that  thej 
lost  almost  twice  as  much  protein  (15.8  per  cent)  as  when  they  were 
plunged  at  once  into  boiling  water  (8.2  per  cent).  With  the  cold  they 
lost  18.8  per  cent  of  their  ash  and  with  the  hot  water  practically  the 
same  amount  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  protein  removed  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  potato  is  plunged 
into  boiling  water  the  protein  near  the  surface  hardens  at  once  and 
hinders  the  escape  of  juices  from  the  interior.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  heated  slowly  much  of  the  juice  soaks  out  before  the  pro- 
tein coagulates.  On  account  of  these  losses  in  boiling  potatoes  many 
persons  consider  steaming  preferable.     (See  p.  11.) 

The  tests  just  described  were  all  made  with  peeled  potatoes,  but 
another  series  was  made  with  unpeeled  ones  in  which  it  was  found 
that  when  boiled  in  their  jackets  potatoes  lost  only  1  per  cent  of 
their  protein  and  a  little  over  3  per  cent  of  their  ash,  no  matter  what 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was  at  the  start.  Almost  no  starch  is 
removed  when  potatoes  are  boiled  in  their  skins,  but  when  peeled  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  boiling  water  wears  off  the  outer  surface  and 
in  this  way  as  much  as  3  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  may  be  lost. 

Evidently,  then,  by  far  the  most  economical  way  to  boil  potatoes  is 
in  their  jackets.  When  they  are  cooked  this  way  they  should,  of 
course,  be  thoroughly  scraped  before  boiling  and  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  remove  a  section  of  the  skin  at  each  end  of  the  potato  or  to 
pare  a  ring  around  the  middle  of  the  tuber  so  that  the  moisture  may 
escape  and  the  cooked  pQtato  may  not  become  soggy  on  standing.  If 
they  are  peeled  before  cooking  they  should  be  placed  directly  in  hot 
water. 

When  baked  in  their  skins  potatoes  probably  undergo  much  the 
same  changes  as  in  boiling,  save  that  they  lose  practically  none  of  their 
ingredients  except  a  little  water  which  evaporates  through  the  skin. 
Some  of  their  moisture  changes  to  steam  inside,  and  unless  the  pota- 
toes are  to  be  eaten  immediately  this  must  be  allowed  a  way  of  escape 
through  a  break  or  holes  made  with  a  fork  in  the  skin,  or  it  will  change 
back  to  water  and  make  the  potato  soggy. 

When  raw  potatoes  are  fried  they  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces  in 
order  that  the  heat  may  penetrate  to  the  interior  before  the  coating  of 
fat  on  the  outside  becomes  scorched.  They  lose  some  water  by  evapo- 
ration and  absorb  considerable  fat.  The  thinner  the  pieces  the  greater 
will  be  both  these  changes.  Thus  potato  chips  are  found  to  contain 
only  2  per  cent  of  water  and  39.8  per  cent  of  fat,  whereas  the  raw 
tubers  contain  about  78  per  cent  water  and  0.1  per  cent  fat. 

When  boiled  potatoes  are  mashed  with  milk  and  butter,  fried,  or  pre- 
pared in  any  of  the  multitudinous  ways  familiar  to  good  cooks,  their 
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composition  will  be  that  of  plain  boiled  potatoes  plus  the  nutrients  in 
the  materials  added.  Pur^e  of  potatoes  made  with  milk  would  make 
a  much  better  single  ration  than  plain  potatoes,  because  it  contains  a 
higher  proportion  of  protein.  Salt,  pepper,  and  other  seasonings 
have  also  a  decided  value  in  that  they  improve  the  flavor  of  the  pota> 
toes  and  make  them  more  appetizing.  The  potato  may  be  prepared 
for  the  table  in  a  great  many  ways,  and  this  is  an  advantage,  as  it  helps 
to  give  variety  to  the  diet. 

Grated  potatoes  are  sometimes  mixed  with  yeast  and  used  in  place 
of  flour  for  making  a  kind  of  bread,  rolls,  or  other  similar  food. 
Many  cooks  think  that  starting  yeast  for  bread  or  rolls  with  potatoes 
instead  of  wheat  flour  makes  a  lighter  sponge.  This  may  be  because 
the  potatoes  contain  a  more  favorable  proportion  of  the  carbohydrates 
and  other  nutrients  upon  which  the  yeast  feeds  than  does  the  wheat 
flour. 

In  this  country  the  main  test  of  the  cooking  quality  of  the  potato  is 
whether  or  not  it  yields  a  light,  crystalline  mass  with  almost  distinct 
starch  particles,  or,  in  common  parlance,  its  mealiness.  Investigations 
were  carried  on  at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  to  learn  what  it 
was  that  produced  this  mealiness,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
it  depended  mainly  on  the  starch.  If  this  was  abundant  and  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  tuber  the  cells  would  burst  open  in  cooking 
and  make  a  light,  flaky,  uniform  mass.  If  the  starch 'was  scanty  in 
any  part  of  the  potato,  water  would  be  likely  to  settle  there  and  make 
the  cooked  potato  soggy.  Mature  but  still  fresh  tubers  hold  more 
starch  than  either  young  or  long  stored  ones  as  we  have  already  seen, 
and  the  inner  medullary  layer  is  more  likely  to  be  poor  in  starch  than 
the  outer  layer.  Therefore  the  tubers  most  likely  to  cook  into  meali- 
ness are  the  well-developed  crisp  ones.  When  the  tubers  are  young 
or  watery,  or  have  a  large  core  with  many  long  arms  branching  into 
the  outer  medullary  section,  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  mealy  when 
cooked. 

This,  however,  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Anyone  who  cares 
for  early  spring  potatoes  knows  that  there  is  a  quality  between  soggi- 
ness  and  mealiness  which  is  very  satisfactory  and  which  is  commonly 
described  as  waxinesa.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  this  condition  is 
generally  preferred  and  is  considered  a  mark  of  excellence.  While 
mealiness  depends  on  starch  and  sogginess  on  water  content,  waxiness, 
according  to  the  French  authorities,  Condon  and  Boussard,  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  starch.  If  the  protein  is  sufficiently 
abundant,  it  will  as  it  hardens  in  cooking  form  a  sort  of  waxy  frame- 
work in  which  the  starch  will  be  lightly  held  together  instead  of  sepa- 
rating into  distinct  flakes  as  in  mealy  potatoes,  where  there  is  not 
enough  protein  present  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  starch.      Such 
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waxy  potatoes  retain  their  shape  better  than  the  mealy  ones  and  are 
more  suitable  for  garnishing  meats  for  salad  making  and  for  the  prep- 
aration of  many  fancy  dishes.  As  has  been  shown,  the  proportion  of 
protein  to  starch  is  greater  in  young  than  in  mature  tubers,  and  there- 
fore, in  American  potatoes  at  least,  the  early  varieties  are  most  likely 
to  have  this  waxiness.  In  point  of  flavor  there  is  almost  as  much 
difference  as  in  consistency,  as  the  nitrogenous  tubers  usually  contain 
also  a  larger  proportion  of  acids  and  perhaps  sugars  and  solanin  (see 
p.  19)  than  the  starchy. 

BBXBB  OB  EVAPOBATSD  POTATOES  AND  OAHHBD  POTATOES. 

Potatoes  are  so  valuable  in  the  diet  that  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  put  them  into  a  compact  form  in  which  they  can  be  kept  for 
a  long  time.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  drying  them,  which 
both  preserves  them  from  decay  and  reduces  their  bulk.  One  of  the 
oldest  of  such  preparations  is  one  long  used  in  Peru  and  known  as 
*'  chunno."  To  make  it,  part  of  the  juice  is  pressed  out  of  the  potatoes, 
which  are  then  dried  in  the  air  until  they  are  reduced  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  original  weight.  There  is  a  variety  of  similar  prep- 
arations in  American  and  European  markets,  and  although  the  mode 
of  procedure  differs  considerably  in  the  various  brands  the  main  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  namely,  to  check  bacterial  action.  The  changes 
which  we  call  decay  are  caused  mainly  by  the  development  of  bacteria. 
These  can  reproduce  only  where  there  is  moisture  and  warmth  present. 
Therefore,  if  the  moisture  is  removed,  their  growth  is  retarded.  The 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  potatoes  is  reduced  at  the  same  time  is  espe- 
cially advantageous  because  such  dried  preparations  are  used  mainly 
for  camping  expeditions,  long  sea  voyages,  and  under  other  conditions 
where  storage  space  is  at  a  premium.  The  composition  of  such  desic- 
cated or  evaporated  potatoes  is  practically  that  of  the  original  tubers 
minus  more  or  less  of  the  water.  (See  Table  1,  p.  10.)  Of  course  if 
extreme  heat  is  used  in  the  preparation,  part  of  the  starch  may  be 
changed  to  dextrin  and  there  may  be  other  minor  changes  in  the  chem- 
ical composition.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  decrease 
the  nutritive  value.  Various  kinds  of  desiccated  potatoes  have  been 
studied  at  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Their 
water  content  ranged  from  4.8  to  7.9  per  cent,  and  their  total  carbo- 
hydrates from  77.9  to  80.6  per  cent.  In  fact,  their  general  compo- 
sition was  not  unlike  that  of  good  white  flour.  They  contained  slightly 
less  water,  protein  and  fat,  slightly  more  carbohydrates,  and  noticeably 
more  mineral  matters.  Of  course  desiccated  potatoes  are  supposed  to 
be  soaked  in  water  before  using  and  in  this  way  regain  somewhat  their 
original  characteristics.  While  their  flavor  and  appearance  can  not 
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equal  those  of  good  fresh  potatoes,  they  are  considered  very  appetiz- 
ing and  acceptable  where  f  i*esh  ones  are  unobtainable. 

Chemical  substances  are  sometimes  used  for  improving  the  color 
(i.  e.,  "bleaching")  of  desiccated  potatoes.  While  a  small  quantity 
of  these  may  be  harmless,  their  continued  presence  in  the  diet  might 
be  very  dangerous,  and  their  use  is  not  to  be  recoDMnended. 

Canned  potatoes  are  on  the  market  and  are  prepared  for  use  in 
camps  or  wherever  it  is  not  convenient  to  cook  food.  They  also  may 
be  kept  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time.  In  composition  such  goods 
do  not  differ  from  similar  freshly  cooked  potatoes. 

STORAGE:    ITS  EFFECT  ON  aHAUTY. 

It  is  a  fact  of  common  experience  that  potatoes  suffer  more  or  less 
change  during  storage.  If  the  tubers  were  originally  diseased,  the 
rot  or  other  disease  will  go  on  developing  until  the  potatoes  are  quite 
unfit  for  food,  or  if  they  have  been  bruised  and  are  stored  in  a  very 
warm,  moist  place,  the  injured  portion  offers  an  entrance  to  micro- 
organisms and  bacteria  may  develop  in  them  and  produce  decay.  But 
aside  from  these  abnormal  changes,  there  are  others  which  occur 
under  the  best  of  conditions.  Everyone  knows  how  potatoes  shrink 
and  change  their  flavor  as  the  winter  grows  late.  The  water  tends  to 
evaporate,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  certain  chemical  changes  within 
the  tuber.  The  potato,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a  dead  thing, 
but  one  in  which  active  plant  life  is  waiting  to  be  renewed  as  soon  as 
conditions  are  favorable.  Even  during  the  latent  winter  period  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  is  constantly  producing  minute  changes  in 
which  part  of  the  sugar  is  broken  down  and  carbonic  acid  and  water 
are  given  off.  Part  of  the  insoluble  starch  is  also  changed  into 
dextrin  and  other  soluble  forms.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
action  of  ferments  normally  present,  which  aid  the  plant  by  thus 
changing  its  stored  food  into  a  form  in  which  the  protoplasm  can  use 
it  for  new  growth.  The  extent  of  these  changes  seems  to  depend  on 
the  age  of  the  tuber  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  kept.  The 
older  it  is  the  more  ready  it  will  be  to  begin  its  new  growth  and  the 
more  abundantly  will  the  starch  be  converted  into  sugars.  This 
explains  why  old  potatoes  are  less  starchy  and  mealy  and  sometimes 
sweeter  than  fresh  ones.  The  temperature  affects  especially  the 
activity  of  the  protoplasm  and  the  production  of  water  and  carbonic 
acid  from  the  sugar,  and  thus  it  is  that  potatoes  stored  in  a  warm  place 
are  more  likely  to  shrink  than  those  in  a  cool  place.  Th^e  facts  also 
suggest  why  frozen  potatoes  have  such  a  sweet  taste;  the  change  of 
starch  into  sugar  by  the  enzyms  goes  on  regardless  of  the  cold,  but 
the  activity  of  the  cell  protoplasm  is  checked  by  the  cold  and  instead 
of  being  broken  down  the  sugar  accumulates.     The  sweet  taste  is 
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more  notioeable  in  tubers  which  have  been  slowly  froien  than  in  those 
subjected  to  a  sudden  cold  because  the  sugar  has  had  a  longer  oppor- 
tunity to  form.  If  frosen  potatoes  are  left  for  a  few  days  in  a  mod- 
erate temperature,  part  of  the  sugar  wiH  revert  to  starch  and  the 
sweet  taste  in  a  measure  disappear,  but  such  potatoes  never  wholly 
regain  their  original  flavor.  Of  course  the  amount  of  material  which 
is  broken  down  during  storage  will  vary  with  the  conditions,  but 
sound  potatoes  properly  stored  should  not  shrink  more  than  10  or 
12  per  cent  The  most  favorable  temperature  for  keeping  potatoes 
is  from  33  to  50^  F.,  and  if  the  storeroom  is  dry,  well  aired,  and 
partly  lighted,  they  are  less  likely  to  be  attacked  by  disease  or  harm- 
ful bacteria. 

Toward  spring,  or,  if  the  tubers  are  old,  even  during  the  winter, 
potatoes  begin  to  show  signs  of  new  growth,  no  matter  how  carefully 
they  have  been  stored.  Of  course  after  the  sprouting  begins,  the 
chemical  changes  take  place  very  rapidly  and  the  quality  of  the  pota- 
toes for  food  falls  oflf  decidedly.  The  reserve  starch  is  drawn  on  by 
the  growing  shoots  and  with  it  goes  the  ^^ mealiness.'' 

P08SIBLB  BAHOSB8  FROM  BATDTG  POTATOB8. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  (p.  7),  potatoes,  when  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  were  regarded  as  poisonous.  This  prejudice  was 
soon  overcome  and  the  fact  generally  recognized  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  potatoes  are  unquestionably  wholesome  food.  Occa- 
sionally one  hears  of  a  person  who  is  made  ill  by  eating  potatoes  just 
as  some  are  made  ill  by  milk,  by  strawberries,  or  other  food.  Such 
cases  are  rare  and  due  to  individual  idiosyncracy.  Reference  can  not 
be  made  here  to  diabetes  or  other  conditions  of  ill  health  in  which 
potatoes  and  similar  starchy  foods  are  not  permitted,  since  this  is 
a  subject  which  pertains  to  the  practice  of  medicine  rather  than  to  a 
discussion  of  dietetics. 

Cases  of  actual  poisoning  from  potatoes  are  not  unknown,  and  per- 
haps, without  exception,  have  been  found  to  be  due  to  an  abnormal 
solanin  content  such  as  is  found  in  sprouted  tubers,  in  very  old  pota- 
toes, and  in  potatoes  which  have  turned  green  on  exposure  to  the  light. 
Solanin  is  a  characteristic  constituent  of  potatoes  and  other  plants  of 
the  same  family.  It  is  acrid  in  taste  and  is  poisonous.  Only  a  trace, 
however,  about  0.01  per  cent  on  an  average,  is  found  in  the  tubers  of 
the  varieties  which  are  grown  for  the  table,  and  this  quantity  is  far  too 
small  to  cause  any  unpleasant  symptoms.  It  is  claimed  that  the  char- 
acteristic flavor  of  potatoes  is  due  to  this  mere  trace  of  solanin.  At 
any  rate,  the  very  starchy  potatoes  which  are  lacking  in  flavor  contain 
only  about  half  as  much  solanin  as  the  better  table  varieties.  Potatoes 
which  have  grown  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  which  have  been 
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exposed  to  the  light  frequently  turn  green,  and  such  tubers  contain 
abnormal  amounts  of  solanin,  as  do  old  and  shriveled  potatoes  which 
have  sprouted.  It  is  best  not  to  use  such  old  potatoes,  but  if  they  are 
eaten  the  flesh  around  the  sprouts  should  be  cut  away,  as  this  portion 
is  particularly  liable  to  contain  solanin.  Small  or  unripe  tubers  con- 
tain a  higher  percentage  of  solanin  than  full-grown  tubers. 

Analysis  has  shown  that  wild  potatoes  contain  practically  the  same 
kind  and  proportion  of  nutrients  as  the  cultivated  varieties.  The 
solanin  content,  however,  is  very  considerably  larger,  0.3  per  cent 
having  been  found.  These  wild  potatoes  when  cooked  are  slimy  and 
almost  translucent  and  entirely  inedible. 

MABXS  OF  GOOD  POTATOES. 

Appearance,  taste,  and  consistency  are  the  points  by  which  we  judge 
a  cooked  potato.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  from 
their  appearance  which  raw  potatoes  will  prove  the  best,  but  there 
are  certain  marks  which  aid  in  making  a  choice. 

The  early  varieties  and  young  potatoes  generally  are  preferable  to 
more  mature  ones  in  point  of  flavor.  Such  tubers  usually  have  a 
smoother  skin  than  older  ones.  They  are  not  as  mealy,  however,  and 
do  not  keep  as  well.  Late  in  the  season,  therefore,  well  developed 
tubers  are  safer.  Very  large  ones  are  not  especially  desirable,  partly 
because  it  is  hard  to  cook  them  evenly  and  partly  because  they  are 
often  very  variable  in  texture.  Smooth,  regularly  shaped  tubers  with 
comparatively  few  eyes  are  more  economical  than  irregular  ones 
which  can  not  be  peeled  without  undue  waste.  In  this  country  white 
or  creamy-fleshed  varieties  are  preferred,  but  in  Europe  yellow-fleshed 
varieties  are  most  esteemed. 

Different  varieties  may  have  distinct  flavors,  but  the  soil  and  climate 
in  which  they  are  grown  and  the  fertilizers  used  cause  such  great 
variations  that  variety  alone  is  no  sure  guide.  Age  is  by  far  the  most 
important  point  in  determining  flavor.  The  early  varieties  usually 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  mineral  matters,  acids,  and  protein,  and 
therefore  have  a  richer  flavor,  as  has  already  been  said.  Tubers  old 
enough  to  sprout  begin  to  develop  an  acrid  taste,  due  in  part  at  leaf  t 
to  an  increased  solanin  content,  which  makes  them  less  desirable.  (See 
p.  19  also.) 

Watery  potatoes  are  always  undesirable  because  they  become  soggy 
in  cooking.  Young  tubers  are  more  juicy  than  mature  ones  but  their 
juice  often  holds  so  much  more  protein  in  solution  that  they  cook  with 
a  pleasant  waxy  consistency.  A  good  mealy  potato  should  feel  firm 
when  pressed  in  the  hand.  If  cut,  it  should  separate  crisply  under  the 
knife  and  be  of  even  density  throughout.  If  the  core  is  large  and  soft, 
it  will  make  a  soggy  mass  full  of  holes  in  the  center  when  cooked. 
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BIGB8TIBIUTT  07  P0TAT0B8. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  potatoes  are  eaten  by  all  sorts  of  people  the 
world  over  and  are  generally  conceded  to  be  healthful  as  well  as  pala- 
table, one  occasionally  hears  it  said  that  they  are  unwholesome.  It 
has  already  been  shown  how  little  basis  there  is  for  the  statement  that 
they  contain  large  quantities  of  cellulose  and  how  much  the  danger  of 
solanin  poisoning  is  sometimes  exaggerated.  Better  proof  of  their 
wholesomenessand  digestibility  than  the  ftusts  of  universal  experience 
might  seem  superfluous.  Still,  much  careful  experimenting  has  been 
done  to  determine  how  much  of  each  of  the  nutrients  can  be  readily 
utilized  by  the  body  and  the  general  effect  of  potatoes  in  the  di^t.  Of 
course  the  real  nutritive  value  of  any  material  depends  on  the  amount 
of  nutrients  which  the  digestive  organs  can  make  available  for  the 
formation  of  body  material  or  the  production  of  energy  for  its  activi- 
ties, rather  than  on  the  gross  amount  consumed.  Almost  the  earliest 
digestion  experiments  with  potatoes  were  made  twenty -five  or  more 
years  ago  in  Grermany  by  Rubner,  who  experimented  with  a  man 
accustomed  to  eating  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  and  kept  him  for 
two  days  on  a  diet  of  boiled  potatoes,  eaten  either  plain  with  salt  or 
with  oil  and  vinegar  as  a  salad.  As  is  common  in  such  tests,  he  meas- 
ured and  analyzed  the  bodily  excreta  during  the  experiment,  deducted 
the  nutrients  appearing  in  them  from  the  amount  consumed  in  the 
potatoes  and  let  the  difference  between  the  two  represent  the  amount 
available  to  the  body.  Such  a  diet  is  of  course  very  irksome  to  a  per- 
son accustomed  to  a  more  varied  one,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
even  with  a  subject  used  to  large  quantities  of  potatoes  the  digestive 
organs  would  do  their  work  to  the  best  advantage  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  learn  that  there  was  some  digestive  disturbance.     Nevertheless, 

92.4  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  and  67.8  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen 
were  utilized  by  the  body.  In  later  experiments  by  Constantidini, 
the  potatoes  were  made  into  a  pur^e  with  milk  and  butter  and  in  this 
more  palatable  diet  80.6  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  was  utilized  and 

99.5  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates. 

In  Russia  similar  experiments  were  made,  in  which  first  a  mixed 
diet  and  then  potatoes  alone  were  fed  to  healthy  men.  Here  again  93 
per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  were  found  to  be  digestible,  but  only  59 
per  cent  of  the  protein.  Later  German  experiments  indicated  a  more 
thorough  digestion  of  protein.  Experiments  have  also  been  made 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Department  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
In  these  a  mixed  diet  of  eggs,  milk,  and  cream,  together  with  large 
quantities  of  potatoes,  was  given  to  a  healthy  young  man  for  four 
days.  The  digestibility  of  the  eggs,  milk,  and  cream  was  already 
known  and  the  digestibility  of  the  potatoes  alone  was  calculated  by 
difference.     Of  the  protein  furnished  by  potatoes  71.9  per  cent  was 
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utilized  by  the  body  and  93  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates.  A  series 
of  similar  experiments  with  three  men  living  on  a  mixed  diet,  includ- 
ing large  quantities  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  was  made  at 
Wesleyan  University.  In  this  series  there  was  considerable  variation 
in  the  digestibility  of  the  protein  by  the  three  subjects,  the  results 
being,  respectively,  93.5,  78.5,  and  44.7  per  cent.  There  was  less 
variation  in  the  digestibility  of  the  carbohydrates,  the  figures  being 
99.9,  99.2,  and  98  per  cent.  The  average  digestibility  of  protein  in 
these  experiments  was  73  per  cent,  and  of  carbohydrates  99  per  cent 
The  discrepancies  between  the  results  obtained  by  the  different  inves- 
tigators are  doubtless  due  to  differences  in  method  and  to  individual 
peculiarities  of  the  subjects. 

The  experiments  above  described  tell  nothing  of  the  ease  or  quick- 
ness of  digestion.  Little  iqformation  is  available  on  this  point  re- 
garding any  kind  of  food.  In  Beaumont's  famous  observations  on  a 
French-Canadian  trapper  with  a  gunshot  wound  in  his  stomach,  roasted 
or  baked  potatoes  were  found  to  pass  through  the  stomach  into  the 
intestines  in  about  two  hours,  and  boiled  potatoes  in  three  hours. 
Bread  required  three  hours.  The  digestion  of  carbohydrates  (the  most 
important  nutrients  in  potatoes)  is  accomplished  mainly  in  the  intes- 
tines, so  that  such  data  have  very  little  practical  value.  To  the  ordi- 
nary healthy  person  it  probably  makes  little  difference  whether  within 
reasonable  limits  his  food  digests  slowly  or  quickly,  provided  it 
digests  normally. 

There  is  practically  no  reliable  evidence  as  to  what  form  of  cooking 
makes  potatoes  most  digestible,  but  what  little  there  is  suggests  that 
the  differences  between  the  various  methods  are  slighter  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  It  seems  probable  that  well-cooked  mealy  potatoes 
in  which  the  starch  grains  are  thoroughly  broken  open  offer  less  re- 
sistance to  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices  than  ill-cooked  soggy  ones 
with  the  flesh  only  partially  broken  down,  which  enter  the  alimentary 
tract  in  lumps.  But  how  important  such  differences  are  no  one  really 
knows. 

PLACE  OF  POTATOES  IN  THE  BIET. 

When  potatoes  are  selling  at  60  cents  a  bushel,  10  cents  spent  for 
them  will  buy  about  10  pounds  of  tubers.  The  same  sum  spent  for 
wheat  bread  at  5  centos  a  pound  loaf  will  purchase  only  2  pounds  of 
material.  At  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  potatoes  are  much  cheaper 
than  bread,  but  they  contain  so  much  more  refuse,  and  especially  water, 
than  the  bread  that  the  10  pounds  furnish  only  about  the  same  quan- 
tities of  protein  and  fat  and  slightly  more  carbohydrates  than  the  2 
pounds  of  bread.  Considering  that  hardly  more  than  one-half  of  the 
protein  of  potatoes  is  of  a  kind  suitable  to  build  body  tissue,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  in  spite  of  their  cheapness  and  similar  composition  th^y 
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should  not  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  diet  as  bread.  A  diet  of  bread 
alone  would  be  rather  too  one-sided  for  the  best  development  of  bodily 
powers,  but  would  come  nearer  to  supplying  the  required  protein  with- 
out excess  of  carbohydrates  than  potatoes  alone.  According  to  gener- 
ally accepted  standards,  a  man  at  moderately  active  work  requires 
about  one- fourth  pound  of  protein  a  day,  along  with  sufficient  fats  and 
carbohydrates  to  give  the  total  food  an  energy  value  of  about  3,500 
calories.  It  would  take  about  9  pounds  of  potatoes  to  furnish  this  en- 
ergy, but  that  amount  would  yield  only  about  0.12  pound  of  true  pro- 
teid,  or  one-half  of  the  amount  called  for  by  the  standard.  About  19 
pounds  of  potatoes  would  be  needed  to  yield  the  required  0.25  poimd 
of  true  proteid,  an  obviously  impossible  bulk  for  a  day's  ration.  The 
^^  potato  belly,"  often  spoken  of  as  occurring  among  the  European 
peasants  accustomed  to  eating  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  represents 
the  attempt  of  the  body  to  adapt  itself  to  such  conditions  by  distending 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Except  under  the  stress  of  necessity^  how- 
ever, no  one  lives  entirely  on  potatoes.  Ordinarily  they  are  eaten 
with  other  foods  rich  in  protein,  such  as  meat,  milk,  eggs,  etc.,  and 
thus  supplement  these  nitrogenous  foods  by  furnishing  the  needed  car- 
bohydrates. Their  abundant  mineral  matters  are  also  valuable  in  aid- 
ing the  processes  of  digestion,  and  are  supposed  to  prevent  scurvy.  As 
was  stated  above,  their  carbohydrates  are  very  thoroughly  digested. 
They  are  easy  to  cook,  and  can  be  prepared  in  so  many  ways  that  they 
add  variety  to  the  list  of  vegetable  dishes,  especially  in  winter,  when 
green  vegetables  are  not  common.  They  have  a  mild,  agreeable  flavor 
acceptable  to  almost  everyone,  but  which  is  not  sufficiently  pronounced 
to  become  tiresome.  Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they  are  grown 
and  their  abundant  yield,  they  sell  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Considering  all  these  advantages,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  America  they  rank  next  to  the 
breadstuffs  as  a  source  of  carbohydrates  in  the  diet 

CETEWAYO,  OE  ZULU,  POTATOES. 

The  Cetewayo,  or  Zulu,  potato,  a  wild  variety  of  Solcmttm  tuierostmi 
found  in  Africa,  is  sometimes  grown  as  a  garden  vegetable  for  its 
flavor  and  novelty.  It  has  practically  the  same  percentage  compo- 
sition as  the  ordinary  potato.  When  cooked,  the  flesh  is  purple 
in  color,  but  when  brought  in  contact  with  vinegar,  as  in  salads,  it 
turns  red. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

The  plants  which  we  know  in  the  United  States  as  sweet  potatoes 
are  known  to  the  botanists  as  Ipomcea  batata  or  Batatas  echdis  and  are 
probably  natives  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.    They  were  introduced 
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into  Europe  earlier  than  the  white  potato  and  were  formerly  so  com- 
monly grown  in  the  warmer  countries  of  Europe  that  when  the  white 
potatoes  supplanted  them  the  latter  took  their  English  name  from  a 
corruption  of  the  usual  European  name  of  sweet  potatoes — batates. 
Since  then,  however,  they  have  fallen  into  disfavor  in  Europe,  being 
considered  too  sweet  to  be  used  as  vegetables  and  not  sweet  enough  to 
fill  the  place  of  cakes,  sweet  fruits,  etc.  The  few  that  appear  in 
European  markets  come  mainly  from  southern  Spain,  northern  Africa, 
or  the  Canary  Islands,  and  are  rather  poor  in  quality. 

There  are  many  cultural  varieties  of  the  sweet  potato,  which  differ 
in  color,  size,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  tuber. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  use  one  or  two  varieties  similar  to  those 
grown  in  the  United  States,  and  others  are  said  to  be  grown  in  the 
Pacific  islands,  but  the  chief  present  home  of  the  sweet  potato  is  the 
warmer  regions  of  North  and  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
In  the  Southern  States  they  play  almost  as  important  a  part  as  the 
white  potatoes  do  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  have  almost 
usurped  the  name  potato.  They  are  also  sometimes  called  yams,  a  name 
which  really  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  order  of  plants,  hardly 
known  outside  of  tropical  countries  (see  page  32).  *'  Yam,"  however, 
is  not  applied  so  much  to  the  dry,  starchy  varieties  which  are 
demanded  by  Northern  markets  as  to  the  sweeter  and  more  juicy 
kinds  preferred  in  the  South.  The  edible  portion  of  the  sweet-potato 
plant  is  not  an  underground  stem,  like  the  white-potato  tuber,  but  a 
true  root.  Its  internal  structure  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  the 
white-potato  tuber,  but  its  r61e  in  the  life  history  of  the  plant  is  much 
the  same — i.  e.,  to  act  as  a  storehouse  of  plant  food  for  the  growth 
and  early  development  of  a  new  crop  of  plants.  Above  ground  the 
plant  is  a  vine  which  occasionally  produces  flowers  (and  in  warm 
countries,  seeds)  resembling  somewhat  their  relatives,  the  morning- 
glory;  ordinarily,  however,  it  relies  on  its  roots  for  reproduction. 
The  first  touch  of  frost  is  fatal  to  the  vines  of  most  varieties,  so  the 
cultivation  is  limited  to  warm  climates  where  the  growth  is  practically 
continuous  and  the  plants  perennials  or  to  regions  where  the  summer 
is  long  enough  to  insure  the  ripening  of  a  crop.  Some  varieties  are 
more  resistant  to  cold  than  others  and  are  extensively  grown  as  far 
north  as  New  Jersey. 

The  color  of  the  sweet-potato  skin  ranges  from  light  tan  to  dark 
brown  or  red  and  purplish  tones,  and  the  flesh  from  almost  white  or 
pale  lemon  yellow  to  a  deep  reddish  orange.  The  medium  and  lighter 
shades  are  most  frequently  seen  in  the  Northern  markets.  The 
weight  of  the  tubers  also  varies  considerably,  but  those  which  are  of 
medium  size  and  of  regular  shape  are  to  be  preferred  for  the  table,  as 
they  cook  more  evenly  and  may  be  prepared  with  lea^  waste. 
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OOKPOSinON  AND  NX7TB1T1VE  VAI<X7E. 

In  general  chemical  composition  the  sweet-potato  root  resembles 
the  tuber  of  the  white  potato,  although  there  are  important  diflFerences 
between  them.  The  average  composition  of  sweet  potatoes  raw  and 
cooked  is  given  in  Table  2,  together  with  similar  figures  for  the  white 
potato. 

Table  2. — Average  compoeiiion  of  sweet  and  white  potatoes. 


Re/nse. 

Water. 

Pro- 
tein. 

Fat 

Ou'bohydrates. 

Ash. 

Fuel 

Kind  of  potato. 

Sugar, 

starch, 

etc. 

Crude 
fiber. 

value 

per 

pound. 

Sweet  potatoes  (edible  portion) . . . 

Perct, 

PercL 
09.0 
66.2 
61.9 
66.2 
78.8 
02.0 

Perct. 
1.8 
1.4 
8.0 
1.9 
2.2 
1.8 

Perct. 
0.7 

2.1 

Perct. 
20.1 

Perct. 

1-8 

Perct. 

1.1 

.9 

.9 

1.1 

1.0 

.8 

CkUorUB. 
670 

Sweet  potatoes  as  pniciiased )... . 
Sweet  potatoes  i  oooked) 

20.0 

21.9 

42.1 
40.0  1         .8 
18.0           .4 

460 
926 

Sweet  potatoes  (canned) 

820 

White  potatoes  (edible  portion) .. 

876 

White  potatoes  (as  poTcbased) ... . 

20.0 

14.7 

1 

310 

The  proportion  of  total  sweet  potato  discarded  with  the  skin  as 
refuse  is  probably  about  the  same  as  in  white  potatoes,  and  is  esti- 
mated at  20  per  cent.  The  most  noticeable  diflferences  between  white 
and-sweet  potatoes  are  in  the  carbohydrates  and  water.  Sweet  potatoes 
contain  on  an  average  about  9  per  cent  less  water  and  9  per  cent  more 
carbohydrates  than  white  potatoes.  They  also  contain  as  little,  or 
even  less,  protein;  but  as  the  proportion  of  true  proteids  is  higher 
than  in  white  potatoes,  being  about  1.3  per  cent,  they  supply  rather 
more  tissue-building  material  to  the  body,  pound  for  pound.  This 
advantage,  however,  is  hardly  large  enough  to  be  of  consequence.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  they  contain  a  trifle  more  fat  or  ether  extract  give 
them  a  higher  value  in  the  ordinary  diet. 

More  important  than  any  of  these  differences  is  that  in  the  nature 
of  the  carbohydrates.  Sweet  potatoes  contain  a  slightly  larger  pro- 
portion of  crude  fiber  than  white,  though  the  amount  is  no  higher  than 
in  most  vegetables.  As  would  be  guessed  from  their  flavor,  they  con- 
tain considerable  quantities  of  sugar,  part  of  which  is  cane  sugar  and 
part  invert  sugar  or  glucose.  The  proportion  of  sugar  and  starch  varies 
with  the  climate.  The  warmer  the  place  in  which  the  plant  is  grown, 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  food  laid  by  in  the  form  of  sugar.  Trop- 
ical sweet  potatoes  sometimes  contain  almost  equal  quantities  of  sugars 
and  starch.  Those  grown  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  other  hand,  probably 
do  not  average  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent  of  sugar,  or  about  one-fifth 
of  their  total  carbohydrates.  As  sweet  potato  culture  has  developed 
during  recent  years,  certain  varieties  have  been  evolved  which  tend  to 
store  more  starch  even  in  the  South,  but  climate  has  so  much  influence 
that  probably  the  dry,  starchy  roots  demanded  by  northern  markets 
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will  never  be  produced  south  of  North  Carolina.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sweet,  sirupy  "yams,"  prized  especially  in  the  South,  could  hardly 
thrive,  except  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  or  the  extreme 
Southwest. 

When  sweet  potatoes  are  first  harvested  they  are  left  for  some  time 
to  "sweat,"  or  to  lose  part  of  their  moisture  by  evaporation  before 
they  are  shut  up  in  storerooms.  Where  they  are  grown  on  a  large 
scale  they  are  sometimes  "kiln-dried,"  i.  e.,  placed  in  a  temperature 
at  about  90^  F.  for  a  week  or  more.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  more 
convenient  and  quite  as  desirable  to  dry  them  more  slowly  at  a  lower 
temperature.  After  the  "  sweating  period"  they  should  be  stored  in 
a  dry,  well-ventilated  place  at  a  temperature  of  50  to  60^  F.  LitUe 
is  accurately  known  about  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  dur- 
ing storage.  Almost  everyone  has  learned  from  experience,  however, 
that  late  in  the  season  they  become  watery  and  sometimes  disagreeable 
in  taste,  especially  if  they  have  been  left  in  a  cold  place,  the  peculiar 
and  characteristic  flavor  often  noted  being  due  to  a  bacterial  disease, 
a  sort  of  dry  rot.  These  undesirable  changes  may  take  place  at  any 
temperature  below  50^  F.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  shipping  in  cold 
weather,  the  southern  sweet  potato  crop  is  usually  sent  north  early  in 
the  autimm  and  stored  near  the  retail  market.  New  Jersey  sweet 
potatoes  are  often  buried  in  sand  for  the  winter  and  sold  in  exceUent 
condition  late  in  the  season.  Housekeepers  should  be  careful  not  to 
keep  sweet  potatoes  in  cold,  damp  cellars;  in  fact,  many  consider  it 
safer  to  buy  them  in  small  quantities  as  needed.  In  choosing  sweet 
potatoes  at  the  market,  firm,  fresh-looking  ones  should  of  course  be 
preferred  to  the  old  and  shriveled  roots,  and  medium  sized,  smooth 
roots  are  more  satisfactory  than  very  large  or  very  small  ones. 

Early  in  the  season  unripe  potatoes  are  sometimes  marketed,  and 
may  be  recognized  by  cutting  them,  as  the  flesh  will  soon  turn  dark 
green,  whereas  the  properly  ripened  roots  will  not  change  in  color. 

As  is  the  case  with  storage,  our  knowledge  of  the  changes  which 
cooking  makes  in  sweet  potatoes  is  confined  mainly  to  the  facts  of 
common  experience.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  tiuit 
these  changes,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  rupturing  of  cell 
walls  and  the  swelling  of  starch  grains,  due  to  the  absorption  of  water, 
etc.,  differ  greatly  fronl  those  which  take  place  in  white  potatoes. 
One  point  is  generally  noticeable — the  longer  the  cooking  is  continued 
the  more  moist  does  the  root  become.  This  is  probably  due  to  changes 
in  the  carbohydrates.  Part  of  the  starch  is  doubtless  changed  to  solu- 
ble carbohydrates  by  the  heat  and  then  dissolved  in  the  juice,  and  the 
cane  sugar  is  inverted — that  is,  split  up  into  simpler  sugar.  The  very 
sweet  southern  varieties  become  so  moist  during  baking  that  a  sirup 
frequently  exudes  through  the  skin. 
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•  Sweet  potatoes  may  be  prepared  for  the  table  in  many  of  the  ways 
used  for  other  starchy  vegetables,  and  are  also  used  for  many  special 
dishes  where  their  sweet  flavor  is  an  advantage.  In  some  parts  of 
Asia  they  are  preserved  in  sugar  much  as  we  preserve  fruits. 

Directions  for  cooking  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  will  be  found 
in  an  earlier  bulletin  of  this  serie^s.** 

BBIED  AND  CANNED  SWEBT  POTATOES. 

Dried  sweet  potatoes  were  formerly  a  domestic  product,  and  strings 
of  them  were  hung  from  the  rafters  along  with  apples  and  other  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables,  but  in  these  days  of  storage  warehouses  the 
custom  has  very  largely  passed  away.  Special  devices  for  evaporating 
sweet  potatoes  are  on  the  market,  and  desiccated  sweet  potatoes  are 
prepared  in  much  the  same  way  as  desiccated  white  potatoes  and  are 
sold  to  some  extent.  The  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  studying  the  possibilities  of  this 
industry.* 

Within  recent  years  the  practice  of  canning  sweet  potatoes  has  been 
developed  with  so  much  success  that  it  is  now  an  important  industry. 
Medium  sized  roots  are  usually  chosen  for  canning,  and  they  are  gen- 
erally put  up  in  3-pound  tins.  Canned  sweet  potatoes  have  been  used 
in  the  army  ration  in  the  Philippines  and  are  said  to  be  in  demand  in 
lumber  camps  and  mining  camps.  They  are  also  used  like  other  canned 
vegetables  when  it  is  not  convenient  to  depend  upon  a  fresh  supply. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  sweet  potato  crop  is  used  for  human  food, 
some  of  the  coarser  kinds  are  fed  to  stock  and  a  small  part  is  used  for 
the  preparation  of  sweet  potato  flour — that  is.  sliced,  dried,  and  ground 
tubers — and  for  the  manufacture  of  starch. 

DIGESTIBILITT  AND  PLACE  IN  THE  DIET. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  only  digestion  experiments  which  have 
been  made  with  sweet  potatoes  are  those  reported  from  Japan  and 
quoted  at  length  in  a  summary  of  Japanese  investigations  published 
by  this  Department.*  Judging  by  these  results,  98  per  cent  of  the 
carbohydrates  of  swept  potatoes  are  digested,  or  about  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  white  potatoes.  The  values  for  protein  were  very  variable, 
but  on  the  whole  were  lower  than  for  protein  of  white  potatoes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  sweet  potatoes  are  whole- 
some and  as  a  rule  are  digested  by  the  average  man  without  distress. 
Many  persons  find  the  starchy  varieties  so  ^'dry"  that  they  do  not 
relish  them  without  adding  large  quantities  of  butter.     This  makes  a 

aU.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  256. 
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rather  rich  mixture  and  is  perhaps  accountable  for  the  digestive  dis- 
turbance occasionally  experienced. 

Considering  both  composition  and  digestibility,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  nutritive  value  of  sweet  potatoes  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
white  potatoes  and  that  they  are  well  fitted  to  occupy  the  same  place 
in  the  diet  and  furnish  a  palatable  substitute  for  white  potatoes. 
Further,  their  characteristic  and  pleasing  flavor  is  an  additional 
advantage.  In  the  North  they  frequently  cost  somewhat  more  than 
white  potatoes,  but  are  still  among  the  cheaper  vegetables.  In  the 
South  they  are  quite  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  white  potatoes,  and 
merit  their  extensive  use. 

THE  JEETJ8ALEM  ABTICHOKE. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke  (Jerusalem  being  a  corruption  of  **gira- 
sole,"  the  Italian  name  for  sunflower)  is  a  tuber-bearing  member  of 
the  sunflower  family,  as  its  Latin  name,  Helianthus  tvheroaits^  implies, 
and  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  French  or  globe  artichoke.  Many 
farmers  in  this  country  are  prejudiced  against  the  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
considering  it  an  undesirable  weed,  but  in  Europe,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  United  States,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  valuable  plant,  since 
the  forage  may  be  fed  to  stock,  while  the  abundant  tubers  are  useful 
as  a  vegetable  and  also  for  farm  animals.  In  flavor  the  tubers  slightly 
resemble  the  globe  artichoke,  and  this  doubtless  accounts  for  their 
name.  They  contain  on  an  average  78.7  per  cent  water,  2.6  per 
cent  protein,  0.2  per  cent  fat,  17.5  per  cent  total  carbohydrates  of 
which  0.8  per  cent  is  crude  fiber,  and  1.1  percent  ash.  In  the  absence 
of  accurate  determinations  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  waste  in  pre- 
paring the  tubers  for  the  table  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  potatoes, 
namely,  20  per  cent.  Judged  by  these  values  the  artichoke  tubers  are 
quite  similar  in  composition  to  potatoes  (see  page  10).  They  differ, 
however,  very  markedly  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  carbohydrates 
which  are  present,  inulin  and  levulin  (which  are  closely  related  to 
starch  chemically),  and  a  considerable  amount  of  pectose  bodies  replac- 
ing the  starch  which  is  characteristic  of  potatoes.  It  is  owing  to  the 
absence  of  starch  that  Jerusalem  artichokes  are  included  in  the  vege- 
tables permitted  to  patients  suffering  with  diabetes.  Little  is  known 
regarding  the  digestibility  of  the  typical  carbohydrates  which  these 
tubers  contain,  but  it  is  conmionly  assumed  that  they  do  not  differ 
materially  from  starch  in  this  respect,  and  common  experience  has 
shown  that  the  artichoke  is  perfectly  wholesome  and  a  pleasant  addi- 
tion  to  the  diet,  particularly  as  they  are  not  injured  by  frost  and  may- 
be dug  in  the  spring  when  other  fresh  vegetables  are  not  very  com- 
mon. As  the  plant  is  very  prolific  and  easily  grown,  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  is  not  an  expensive  vegetable. 
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8TACHT8. 

This  vegetable,  known  to  the  botanists  as  Stachys  sieboldi^  has  been 
introduced  into  America  from  Japan  and  has  a  nmnber  of  different 
names,  such  as  Japanese  potato,  Chinese  artichoke,  chorogi,  etc.,  but 
the  name  stachys  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  the  conmion  one  in 
this  country.  The  plant  is  a  small  perennial  belonging  to  the  mint 
family  and  produces  just  below  the  ground  a  multitude  of  small  white 
crisp  edible  tubers  varying  from  an  inch  to  two  and  one-half  inches  in 
length  and  about  one-half  an  inch  in  thickness  and  marked  by  irregular 
spiral  rings,  which  give  them  a  corkscrew-like  appearance. 

Stachys  has  been  tested  at  the  New  York  (Cornell)  and  a  number  of 
the  other  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  proved  so  easy  of  culti- 
vation and  pleasant  in  taste  (the  flavor  resembling  artichokes)  that  the 
vegetable  has  made  many  friends  and  is  now  procurable  at  the  markets 
in  most  of  our  larger  cities.  The  agreeable  quality  is  in  considerable 
measure  due  to  the  crispness  of  the  tubers,  and  as  this  disappears 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  air  they  should  be  stored  in  sand  or  saw- 
dust. They  are  ready  for  use  when  the  plant  dies  down  in  the  autumn, 
though  they  may  be  easily  carried  over  the  winter  and  are  prepared 
for  the  table  like  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  or  may  be  eaten  raw 
like  radishes.  On  an  average,  stachys  has  the  following  percentage 
composition:  78.6  per  cent  water,  2.7  per  cent  protein,  0.1  per  cent  fat, 
17.4  per  cent  total  carbohydrates  (0.7  per  cent  being  crude  fiber),  and 
1.2  per  cent  ash.  Like  the  other  roots  and  tubers  which  have  been 
spoken  of,  the  stachys  is  characterized  by  a  high  water  content,  and 
carbohydrates  constitute  the  principal  nutritive  material.  According 
to  some  authorities  inulin  is  present  in  stachys  in  place  of  starch, 
while  others  state  that  starch  is  replaced  by  a  special  carbohydrate 
called  stachyose.  A  digestion  experiment  with  stachys  was  made  some 
years  ago  in  Japan  ^  and  it  was  found  that  the  carbohydrates  were 
about  as  thoroughly  digested  as  those  of  potatoes,  95  per  cent  being 
retained  by  the  body. 

TROPICAL  8TABCH-BSABIHG  ROOTS. 

In  the  Tropics  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the 
diet  of  both  native  and  European  residents  is  furnished  by  starch-bear- 
ing roots,  such  as  the  cassava,  yam,  yautia,  and  taro.  None  of  these 
are  common  vegetables  in  the  United  States,  though  some  or  all  are 
sold  in  the  oriental  quarters  of  our  cities  and  sometimes  in  a  limited 
way  in  other  markets,  and  the  cassava  and  yautia  are  grown  to  some 
extent  in  the  Southern  States.  In  Porto  Rico  and  our  other  island 
dependencies  such  starch-bearing  roots  are  very  important  articles  of 
diet,  and  as  they  may  be  readily  shipped  in  good  condition  and  are 
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known  to  be  palatable  and  wholesome  it  seems  not  unlikely  tiiat  they 
may  become  important  additions  to  the  list  of  starchy  vegetables  com- 
monly used  in  the  United  States. 

The  percentage  composition  of  sweet  cassava  and  some  cassava 
products,  taro,  yams,  and  yautias  is  given  in  the  following  table, 
together  with  that  of  potatoes,  for  purposes  of  comparison: 

Table  3. — Average  campoHtion  of90fne  tropical  starch-hearing  rooU. 


Kind  of  food. 


Water. 


Pro- 
tein. 


Fat 


Total  carbohj- 
drates. 


Sugar, 

Btaron, 

etc. 


Cmde 
fiber. 


Fuel 
▼aloe  1 


8  w  eet  casaaya 

Gassaya  starch 

Casaaya  bread 

Cassaya  cakes  or  wafers 

Taro 

Yams 

Yautia  tubers 

Potatoes 


Ferd, 
66.0 
10.6 
10.6 
10.8 
70.9 
72.9 
70.0 
78.8 


PereL 
1.1 
.6 
9.1 
LI 
1,8 
1.8 
2.2 
2.2 


PercL 
0.2 
.1 
.8 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.1 


xtBT  Ct.     JPCT  Ct. 

30.2  1.8 

88.8 

79.0 


86.2 
28.2 
28.8 
26.1 
18.0 


1.6 
.8 
.6 
.6 
.4 


PtreL 

0.7 

.1 

1.1 

i.e 

1.2 
.9 
.9 

1.0 


Oaloria. 
«10 

i.e» 

1.660 
1.830 

87f 


CASSAVA. 

The  cassava  now  being  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Florida, 
but  rather  as  a  cheap  source  of  commercial  starch,  glucose,  etc,  than 
as  a  direct  foodstuff,  is  an  American  plant  widely  used  for  food  pur- 
poses throughout  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  hot  regions 
of  South  America.  There  appear  to  be  two  principal  varieties,  ih& 
sweet  cassava  and  the  bitter  cassava,  but  only  the  sweet  {Manihot  aipi) 
is  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  The  bitter  cassava  gets  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  raw  root  contains  considerable  amounts  of  a 
poisonous  prussic  acid  compound,  which  is  volatile  and  may  be  removed 
by  cooking,  or  even,  it  is  said,  by  exposure  to  the  hot  sun.  Both  varie- 
ties are  eaten  as  vegetables,  boiled,  baked,  fried,  or  cooked  in  other 
ways,  and  by  drying  and  grinding  are  made  into  a  flour  which  forms 
the  Iwisis  of  various  sorts  of  bread  and  biscuits.  Bound,  thin,  crisp 
cassava  cakes  are  not  infrequently  on  sale  in  the  United  States  under 
a  variety  of  trade  names  and  are  popular.  Cassava  starch  is  made  in 
large  quantities  in  the  Tropics  and  has  always  been  prized  as  a  palata- 
ble and  valuable  food  starch. 

Judged  by  the  figures  given  in  Table  3,  the  cassava  is  as  rich  in 
starch  as  the  potato,  and  like  it  can  be  classed  as  a  succulent  carbohy- 
drate food.  The  amount  of  protein  and  fat  present  is  very  small,  while 
the  amount  of  mineral  matter  or  ash  is  practically  the  same  as  in  very 
many  other  common  foods.  The  culture  and  uses  of  cassava  and  other 
related  matters  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous  publication^  of  this 
series. 
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TABO. 

The  taro  (known  botanically  as  Caladium  colocasia  or  Oolocasia  anti 
qiconim)^  which  is  so  commonly  grown  for  its  edible  roots  in  the  Tropics, 
is  more  familiar  to  most  persons  in  the  United  States  in  one  of  its 
garden  forms,  namely  the  large-leafed  ornamental  plant  sometimes 
called  "elephants'  ears."  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  plant,  and 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  starch-yielding  foods  of  native 
races  in  southern  China,  India,  the  West  Indies,  etc.  It  has  a  rather 
disagreeable,  acrid  taste  when  raw,  but  this  disappears  on  cooking. 
The  root  may  be  eaten  boiled,  baked,  or  cooked  in  other  ways,  and  a 
sort  of  flour  is  also  made  from  it.  The  native  Hawaiians  eat  it  in  the 
form  of  poi — a  sticky  dough-like  dish  which  is  allowed  to  ferment 
before  it  is  used. 

The  composition  of  taro  has  been  studied  in  connection  with  the 
nutrition  investigations  of  this  Office  at  the  University  of  California.* 
As  the  figures  quoted  in  Table  3  show,  it  does  not  diflfer  very  mate- 
rially from  potatoes  in  composition.  Judged  by  a  digestion  experi- 
ment made  in  Japan,^  the  carbohydrates  of  taro  compare  favorably 
in  digestibility  with  those  of  other  starchy  roots,  95  per  cent  having 
been  assimilated. 

YAXJTIA. 

The  yautia,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  taro  botanically,  though 
it  belongs  to  a  different  group  known  as  Xanthosoma,  is  a  very 
important  starchy  food  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  known  by  a 
variety  of  names,  such  as  taniers  or  tannias,  cocoes,  eddoes,  taye,  etc. 
The  cultivated  varieties  do  not  produce  seed,  though  they  occasionally 
put  out  abortive  blossoms.  The  plants  will  thrive  in  almost  any  moist 
region  free  from  frost  and  produce  a  large  crop  of  roots  in  return  for 
comparatively  little  cultivation.  In  Porto  Rico  every  small  farmer 
has  his  plat  of  yautias,  and  next  to  sweet  potatoes  and  yams  they  are 
the  most  important  native  food  crop.  The  flesh  of  the  different 
varieties  ranges  in  color  from  white  to  deep  orange  red.  Both  root 
stalks  and  the  tubers  which  grow  from  them  are  edible,  though  the 
tubers  are  considered  the  more  tender  and  of  better  flavor. 

The  culture  and  uses  of  the  yautia  and  related  questions  have  been 
dbcussed  in  full  in  a  recent  bulletin  ^  of  the  Porto  Rico  Experiment 
Station. 

The  thin  skin  is  usually  removed  before  the  yautias  are  cooked,  and 
this  entails  on  an  average  a  loss  of  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  weight 
of  the  tubers.     Yautias  are  cooked  as  a  vegetable  in  many  ways  like 
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potatoes,  and  a  starch  is  sometimes  made  from  them  which  is  used  for 
making  puddings,  cakes,  etc.  In  connection  with  the  nutrition  inves- 
tigations carried  on  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  a  number 
of  tests  were  made  of  the  culinary  qualities  of  yautias,  taro,  and 
yams  supplied  by  the  Porto  Rice  Experiment  Station,  and  it  was 
found  that  these  vegetables  could  be  readily  prepared  for  the  table 
like  potatoes  in  a  number  of  appetizing  ways. 

TAMS. 

The  true  yams  (Dioscorea),  which  are  often  confused  with  sweet 
potatoes  (see  p.  24),  belong  to  a  group  of  climbing  plants.  The 
number  of  varieties  found  throughout  the  Tropics  and  subtropics  is 
very  large  and  many  of  them  bear  edible  starch-yielding  roots  which 
vary  greatly  in  size,  some  being  no  larger  than  potatoes  and  others 
several  feet  in  length  and  weighing  30  pounds  or  more.  The  true 
yams  are  grown  extensively  in  southern  China,  Oceania,  Porto  Bico, 
the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  regions  and  are  very  important 
sources  of  carbohydrates  in  the  diet,  ranking  in  Porto  Bico,  for 
instance,  next  to  the  sweet  potato. 

When  used  as  a  vegetable  they  are  boiled,  roasted,  or  cooked  in 
other  ways  like  the  potato,  or  may  be  made  into  a  sort  of  flour  and 
used  as  a  breadstuff.  The  flours  and  starches  prepared  from  the  yams 
and  other  tropical  roots  of  course  differ  from  wheat  flour  in  that  they 
contain  no  true  gluten.  The  flesh  of  many  of  the  commoner  yams  is 
white,  though  certain  varieties  are  yellow  fleshed  and  very  much  like 
a  sweet  potato  in  appearance.  In  flavor  the  yam  very  closely  resem- 
bles the  white  potato,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figures  for  average 
composition  in  Table  3,  also  resemble  the  potato  in  composition.  In 
the  cooking  tests  already  referred  to  above,  some  of  the  yams  used 
were  of  the  large  white  varieties,  weighing  several  pounds.  These 
were  cut  in  convenient  slices,  cooked  like  potatoes,  and  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  them  in  flavor  or  appearance.  The  Japanese 
investigations  noted  elsewhere  (p.  27)  include  a  study  of  the  digesti- 
bility of  yams,  and  96  per  cent  of  the  total  carbohydrates  was  found 
to  be  assimilated. 

8TTCCULEHT  BOOTS,  TUBEB8,  AHD  BTTLBS. 

There  are  a  number  of  common  i*oot  vegetables  which  resemble  each 
other  in  so  many  points  that  they  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
together  for  discussion.  Prominent  among  these  are  beets,  carrots, 
turnips,  parsnips,  etc.  In  many  cases  the  leaves  and  stems  are  also 
used  as  pot  herbs  or  "greens,"  especially  while  they  are  young  and 
tender.  Most  of  these  vegetables  have  developed  from  wild  forms 
whose  roots  are  small,  tough,  and  possessed  of  stronger  flavor  and 
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odor  than  the  coltivated  yarieties.  Since  earliest  times  the  ordinary 
succulent  roots  have  been  common  garden  crops.  They  are  cheaply 
grown  in  almost  any  temperate  region  and  are  very  generally  used  as 
food. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  these  roots  grown  for  the  table  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  which  are  not  often  seen  in  the  United  States  but  which 
agree  in  general  character  ^th  those  referred  to  above.  Parsnip- 
chervil,  Spanish  salsify,  and  Teltow  turnips  may  be  cited  as  examples. 
Among  the  succulent  roots  used  by  the  Chinese  and  other  Orientals, 
but  not  commonly  used  by  western  races,  may  be  mentioned  arrow- 
head, sacred  lotus,  and  water  chestnut  These  were  included  in  a 
study^  of  Chinese  foods  sold  in  this  country,  which  was  made  at  the 
Oalif omia  Experiment  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  nutrition  inves- 
tigations of  the  Offices  of  Experiment  Stations. 

Of  the  bulbs  used  as  food  in  the  United  States,  various  members  of 
the  onion  family  are  the  only  ones  which  need  special  mention,  though 
lily  bulbs  of  different  sorts  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese  and  may  be  pur- 
chased in  our  large  cities,  and  various  wild  bulbs  have  always  been 
gathered  as  food  by  the  Indians.* 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  succulent  roots, 
tubers,  and  bulbs  commonly  used  as  food,  as  well  as  the  composition 
of  potatoes,  which  is  included  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Table  4. — Average  compoeUUm  of  succulent  rcol$,  tubers,  and  bulbs. 


Kind  of  vegetable. 


BaftMe. 


Edible  portion. 


yrsm. 


Fio- 


Ft, 


Carbohydrates. 


Sugar, 

starch, 

etc. 


Cmde 
fiber. 


Fuel 

value  per 

pound. 


Beet%ftah 

BeetiL  cooked 

Celeiiac 

O&rrota,  fresh 

Garrota,  dedooated . 
Pamips . 


PercL 
7.0 


20.0 
20.0 


Salsify  **(^rster  plant" 

Black  saWy 

Badishea 

Tomipe,  white 

Tumlpe.  yellow  (mta-begas) . 

Kohl-raW 

Onions 

Garlic 

Potatoes 


20.0 
26.0 
20.0 


10.0 
10.0 
20.0 
80.0 


20.0 


PereL 
87.6 
88.6 
811 
88.2 
8.6 
88.0 
86.4 
80.4 
91.8 
89.6 
88.9 
91.1 
87.6 
64.7 
78,8 


PereL 
1.6 
2.8 
1.6 
LI 
7.7 
1.6 
4.8 
1.0 
L8 
1.8 
L8 
2.0 
1.6 
6.8 
2.2 


Perct. 
0.1 
.1 
.4 
.4 
.6 
.6 
.8 
.6 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.8 
.1 
.1 


Perct. 

8.8 

7.4 
11.8  1 

8.2  1 

80.8 
11.0 

6.8 
17.1 

6.1 

6.8 

7.8 

4.2 

9.1 
27.9 
18.0 


Perd. 
0.9 


1.4 
1.1 

2.6 

2.0 

2.8 

.7 

1.8 

1.2 

1.8 

.8 

.8 

.4 


Peret. 
1.1 
1.6 

.8 
1.0 
4.9 
1.4 
1.2 
1.0 

.1 

.8 
1.1 
1.8 

.6 
1.6 
1.0 


Oalorie$. 
215 
185 
285 
210 
1,790 
800 
260 
890 
185 
160 
186 
145 
225 
660 
875 


As  a  rule  the  succulent  roots,  tubers,  and  bulbs  contain  larger 
quantities  of  water  than  the  starchy  vegetables  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections  and  consequently  have  a  lower  nutritive  value.  The 
proportion  of  protein  which  they  contain  is  low,  and  of  this  small 
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amoont  not  more  than  a  third,  and  frequently  only  a  fifth,  is  in  the 
form  of  albmnin  or  similar  compounds.  Various  sugars,  pectose  bodies, 
and,  in  some  cases,  pentosans,  very  generally  constitute  the  reserve 
material  which  the  plants  store  up  instead  of  the  starch  characteristic 
of  such  roots  as  the  potato  and  sweet  potato.  As  a  class  these  y^e- 
tables  are  characterized  by  very  marked  flavors  and  odors  due  to  the 
small  amount  of  volatile  oils  and  similar  substances  which  they  contain. 

Succulent  roots,  tubers,  and  bulbs,  when  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  which  they  supply,  are 
much  less  important  components  of  the  diet  than  concentrated  cereal 
foods  or  even  the  comparatively  succulent  starchy  roots  and  tubers. 
They  do,  however,  furnish  some  nutritive  material,  and  are  appetizing 
and  generally  reUshed,  and  their  use  often  makes  palatable  an  other- 
wise comparatively  flavorless  dish  or  meal.  Furthermore,  they  con- 
tribute bulk  to  the  diet,  and  this  is  an  important  consideration  from 
the  standpoint  of  normal  digestion.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  these  succulent  roots,  etc.,  as  indeed  of  most  of  our 
common  vegetables  and  fruits,  is  to  supply  the  body  with  mineral 
salts  which  are  needed  for  the  building  and  repair  of  tissue,  for  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  physiological  functions,  and  particularly  to 
insure  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

The  ways  in  which  these  and  other  vegetables  may  be  prepared  for 
the  table  are  very  numerous  and  have  been  discussed  in  an  earlier 
bulletin  of  this  series.^ 

The  various  vegetables  included  in  the  above  table  each  have  some 
special  characteristics  which  merit  discussion  and  so  they  will  be  taken 
up  separately. 


Although  the  greater  part  of  the  total  crop  of  beets  or  beet  root,  as 
they  are  called  in  Great  Britain,  is  used  for  the  production  of  sugar  or 
for  the  feeding  of  farm  animals,  yet  beets  are  used  in  such  large  quan- 
tities as  a  human  food  that  they  rank  as  one  of  the  most  common  table 
vegetables.  White  or  yellow  table  beets  are  occasionally  to  be  seen, 
but  the  red  ones  are  the  most  conmion.  The  flavor  is  more  delicate  in 
the  summer  varieties  than  in  the  later  maturing  sorts.  Each  year  the 
southern-grown  beets  are  becoming  more  common  in  our  winter  mar- 
ket and  are  superseding  the  large  fully  matured  roots  which  were  for- 
merly so  often  stored  as  winter  vegetables  and  which  late  in  theseascHi 
often  develop  a  rather  bitter  and  unpleasant  flavor.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  beets  are  more  nutritious  than  turnips,  carrots,  etc.,  but  a 
comparison  of  the  values  for  average  composition  given  in  Table  4 
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does  not  substantiate  this  statement,  all  these  vegetables  being  very 
much  alike  as  regards  the  proportion  of  nutritive  material  present. 

Cane  sugar  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total  carbohy- 
drates of  beets,  as  high  as  10  per  cent  or  more  having  been  often 
reported.  Some  reducing  sugar  is  also  present.  In  beets  grown  for 
sugar  making  the  percentage  of  cane  sugar  is  considerably  higher, 
sometimes  20  per  cent  or  more,  though  such  high  values  are  the  excep- 
tion. Beets  are  sometimes  said  to  be  very  rich  in  cellulose,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  American  varieties  whose  average 
composition  has  been  quoted.  When  beets  are  cooked  the  water 
becomes  highly  colored,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  sugar  and  other  soluble  nutrients  which  they  contain  is 
extracted,  but  how  much  material  is  removed  can  not  be  stated  as  no 
cooking  experiments  with  beets  have  been  found  on  record. 

Three  digestion  experiments  were  made  several  years  ago  at  Wes- 
leyan  University  in  which  it  was  found  that  72  per  cent  of  the  protein, 
97  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  total  energy 
value  of  the  beets  were  utilized  by  the  body,  figures  which  compare 
very  favorably  with  those  obtained  with  potatoes  in  tests  made  with 
the  same  subjects. 

Beets  are  frequently  canned  at  home  for  winter  use  and  the  com- 
mercial canned  article  is  a  very  well-known  product.  As  regards 
composition,  the  canned  goods  have  practically  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  freshly  cooked  beets. 

OBIdBBIAO. 

This  vegetable,  which  is  also  known  as  turnip-rooted  celery,  or  knot 
celery,  is  closely  related  to  our  ordinary  celery,  being  indeed  a  cul- 
tural variety  of  the  same  original  plant  grown  under  conditions  which 
have  developed  the  root  rather  than  the  stalk.  In  Europe  it  is  by  far 
the  most  common  form  of  celery,  but  has  never  been  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  United  States,  though  it  is  found  in  the  larger  markets. 
The  roots  are  white  and  more  or  less  globular  in  shape,  closely  resem- 
bling turnips  in  appearance.  As  the  figures  in  Table  4  show,  they 
have  much  the  same  composition  as  the  other  succulent  roots  and 
tubers.  Celeriac  has  a  pronounced  celery  flavor  due  appmrently  to  a 
complex  oil  like  that  in  the  seed,  which  is  rather  stronger  than  that 
of  the  tender  celery  stalks,  but  when  cooked  celeriac  does  not  differ 
very  greatly  in  taste  from  ordinary  stewed  celery. 

A  German  investigator  has  reported  mannit,  a  starch  like  carbohy- 
drate, and  also  small  amounts  of  asparagin,  a  constituent  of  asparagus, 
in  tuberous-rooted  celery.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  no  digestion 
experiments  have  been  made  with  this  vegetable,  but  it  would  doubt- 
less differ  little  in  digestibility  from  beets  or  other  succulent  roots. 
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It  is  often  said  that  celery  is  a  nerve  food,  but  tljere  seems  to  be  no 

warrant  for  such  a  statement,  and  the  belief  is  probably  a  survival  of 

the  time  when  specific  virtues  were  attributed  to  almost  all  plants  and 

vegetables. 

OAISIBOTS. 

Carrots  are  grown  in  many  varieties,  and  vary  greatly  in  color,  size, 
flavor,  and  other  characteristics,  those  most  commonly  raised  for  the 
table  being  of  medium  size,  deep  yellow  color,  tender,  and  of  delicate 
flavor.  Young  carrots  are  much  more  satisfactory  tiian  old  ones,  as 
when  fully  matured  they  tend  to  become  hard  and  woody,  especially  at 
the  core,  while  not  infrequently  the  flavor  of  old  carrots  is  disagree- 
ably strong.  Some  varieties  are  more  satisfactory  than  others  for 
winter  use,  but  the  winter  carrots  are,  generally  speaking,  more  used 
for  seasoning  soups  and  other  dishes  than  as  a  table  vegetable. 
Improved  methods  of  transportation,  storage,  etc.,  have,  moreover, 
made  the  small  tender  southern-grown  carrot  comparatively  common 
as  a  winter  vegetable. 

In  composition  carrots  do  not  diflfer  very  materially  from  other 
similar  roots,  carbohydrates  constituting  the  principal  nutritive 
material.  Sugar  is  an  important  constituent,  12  per  cent  or  more 
being  sometimes  present,  though  perhaps  5  or  6  per  cent  would  more 
nearly  represent  the  average.  Small  amounts  of  pentosans  have 
also  been  reported.  The  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  carrot,  beet, 
and  other  vegetables  is  very  variable,  being  influenced  by  size, 
maturity,  method  of  storage,  and  other  factors.  Carrots  owe  their 
color  to  the  presence  of  a  yellow  organic  compound  known  as  ^^car- 
rotin,"  which  is  sometimes  extracted  with  the  juice  and  used  for 
coloring  butter. 

The  water  in  which  carrots  have  been  boiled  is  quite  yellow  and  has 
a  sweet  taste,  plainly  showing  that  some  of  the  nutrients  have  been 
removed  in  the  process  of  cooking.  In  order  to  determine  the  amount 
of  this  loss,  experiments  were  made  with  carrots  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  similar  to  those  made  with  potatoes  referred  to  on  page  14. 
The  carrots  were  cleaned  and  cut  into  pieces  of  various  sizes  and  then 
boiled  in  different  ways.  Whether  the  water  was  hot  or  cold  at  the 
start  made  less  difference  than  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  more  water  used,  the  greater  were  the  losses.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  rapidly  the  carrots  were  boiled,  the  smaller  was 
the  loss.  Small  pieces,  doubtless  because  a  relatively  large  surface 
was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  boiling  water,  lost  about  30  per  cent 
of  their  total  nutrients,  20  per  cent  of  the  true  proteids,  and  26  per 
cent  of  sugar,  while  large  pieces  lost  only  20  per  cent,  5  and  16  per 
cent,  respectively.  .Figure  4  represents  in  graphic  form  the  composi- 
tion of  the  carrot  and  the  loss  of  nutrients  when  boiled. 
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A  European  investigator^  found  that  when  carrots  were  steamed 
they  became  soft  a  little  more  quickly  than  when  cooked  in  hot  water 
and  lost  considerably  less  material,  as  the  water  over  which  they  were 
steamed  contained  only  0.69  per  cent  of  the  total  material  as  compared 
with  3.75  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  water  in 
which  they  were  boiled.     The  material  extracted 
from  the  carrots  in  cooking  consisted  principally 
of  sugar  or  similar  carbohydrate. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  German  investigator 
studied  the  digestibility  of  carrots,  and  found  that 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  protein  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  carbohydrates  were  retained  in  the  body. 
His  results  were  too  meager  to  justify  general 
deductions,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  vege- 
table would,  generally  speaking,  be  as  digestible 
as  beets  or  potatoes.  Carrots  are  commonly  con- 
sidered to  be  wholesome  and  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  diet,  both  as  a  seasoning  vegetable  and 
cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Dried  or  desiccated  carrots  are  on  the  market 
and  are  recommended  for  use  wherever  small  bulk 
and  good  keeping  qualities  are  important  consid- 
erations. These  goods  resemble  the  fresh  carrots 
in  composition,  except  that  they  have  been  con- 
centrated by  the  evaporation  of  water. 

PABSKIP8. 

Parsnips  belong  to  the  same  botanical  order  as 
carrots  and  resemble  them  in  form  and  general 
habit  of  growth.  The  flesh  of  the  root,  however, 
is  paler,  being  white  or  light  cream  *  color,  and 
the  flavor  is  quite  distinct  and  very  pronounced. 
Parsnips  may  be  kept  in  the  ground  over  winter 
and  are  especially  welcome  additions  to  the  diet  in 
early  spring,  when  vegetables  which  have  been 
stored  are  losing  their  good  qualities.  For  some 
reason  boiled  parsnips  were  long  considered  in 
some  regions  of  Europe  to  be  the  proper  vege- 
table to  serve  with  salt  fish,  but  this  tradition  is 
not  followed  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  cooked  and  served  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  as  are  the  other  vegetables  which  they  closely 
resemble. 

As  regards  composition,  parsnips  are  much  like  the  other  roots  and 


Via.  4.— The  composition  of 
the  carrot  and  the  loss  of 
nutrients  when  boiled: 
a,  fiber,  starch,  fat,  etc; 
h,  sugar;  e,  nonproteld 
nitrogenous  matter;  d, 
proteid  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter; Ct  mineral  matter. 
The  hatched  portion  rep> 
resents  the  loss  when 
medium-siced  pieces 
were  boiled. 
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tubers,  bat  oontain  rather  higher  qoantities  of  oellalose,  partioalarly 
in  the  core,  which  becomes  stringy  and  woody  when  the  roots  are  old. 
How  much  of  the  total  natritiye  material  is  lost  in  boiling  is  not  defi- 
nitely known,  but  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be  considerable.  The 
amount  is  doubtless  affected  by  the  same  conditions  as  were  noted  with 
carrots.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  no  digestion  experiments  have  been 
made  with  parsnips. 

SALwIrx. 

The  name  ^^  salsify"  is  commonly  applied  to  three  distinct  vegeta- 
bles, namely  the  common  white  salsify  known  as  ^^  oyster  plant"  or 
,  ^^yegetable  oyster"  (Tragapog(mparrifoliu8\  black  salsify  {Soarzonera 
htspanioajj  tiiB  schwarz  wurzel  of  the  Germans,  and  the  so-caUed 
Spanish  salsify  {Soolymvs  hispamotu)*  The  first  of  these  is  very  com- 
monly grown  in  the  United  States,  and  black  salsify  is  also  grown 
though  less  extensively,  while  Spanish  salsify  is  seldom  cultivated. 
Both  conmion  salsify  and  black  salsify  closely  resemble  the  other  suc- 
culent roots  used  as  food  in  general  character.  They  are  not  injured 
by  mild  frosts  and  may  remain  in  the  ground  until  late  winter  or  early 
spring.  As  the  popular  name  of  salsify  implies,  the  flavor  sugge^ 
that  of  oysters. 

The  principal  carbohydrate  stored  in  black  salsify  is  inulin  rather 
than  starch,  and  so  this  vegetable  is  often  used  in  the  diet  of  diabetics. 
The  proportion  of  materials  lost  in  cooking  and  the  digestibility  have 
not  been  made  the  subject  of  investigations  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  salsify  would  resemble  the 
other  succulent  roots  in  these  respects. 

The  radishes  most  commonly  grown  in  the  United  States  are  those 
with  red  exterior  and  white  flesh,  although  white  and  dark  purple 
varieties  are  also  well  known.  Though  formerly  red  radishes  were  a 
typical  spring  vegetable  they  are  now  so  commonly  grown  under  glass 
that  they  are  available  all  winter  in  large  markets.  To  be  at  their 
best,  radishes  should  be  eaten  before  the  roots  are  fully  mature  and 
should  be  very  fresh.  Besides  losing  their  crispness  they  become 
sweeter  in  taste  if  they  are  kept  long  after  they  are  gathered,  owing 
to  the  action  of  a  ferment  or  enzym  normally  present  which  changes 
part  of  the  radish  starch  to  sugar.  Similar  enzyms  are  found  in  beets, 
carrots,  etc.,  but  in  these  vegetables  their  action  is  less  marked. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  in  Table  4,  the  young  radishes 
analyzed  contained  even  more  water  than  the  turnips.  The  charac- 
teristic pungent  flavor  is  due  to  organic  compounds  similar  to  the 
essential  oil  of  mustard.  Radishes  are  almost  always  teten  raw,  and 
are  so  succulent  and  tender  that  they  are  doubtless  rather  thorou^y 
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assimilated,  though  so  far  as  can  be  learned  their  digestibility  has  not 
been  studied.  It  is  frequently  said  that  they  are  productive  of  diges- 
tive disturbances.  Whether  this  is  attributable  to  the  crude  fiber 
which  they  contain  or  to  the  bodies  which  give  the  high  flavor  or  to 
both  together  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but  such  digestive  disturbances 
are  by  no  means  general,  and  when  they  occur  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  succulent  foods  are  frequently  swallowed  without  sufficient 
mastication. 

TXTBNIPS. 

A  great  variety  of  turnips  is  grown  throughout  temperate  climates, 
some  of  which  being  course  in  texture  are  used  as  food  for  farm  ani- 
mals while  other  varieties  are  raised  as  table  vegetables.  There  is 
considerable  variation  in  the  color,  flavor,  and  composition  of  the 
tornip,  the  yellow-fleshed  sorts  as  a  group  being  conunonly  distin- 
guished from  the  white  by  the  name  "Swedes"  or  "ruta-bagas."  In 
the  sunmier  the  early  white  varieties  are  usually  preferred  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  more  watery,  while  in  winter  the  yellow  turnips 
are  more  commonly  used.  Solid  as  the  turaip  roots  appear  they  con- 
tain on  an  average  about  89  per  cent  of  water  or  a  trifle  more  than  is 
found  in  whole  milk.  Only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  protein 
present  is  in  the  form  of  albumin.  Carbohydrates  are  the  principal 
nutritive  material,  glucose,  cane  sugar;  pectose  or  jelly-yielding  bodies, 
pentosans,  and  crude  fiber  being  the  characteristic  carbohydrates 
present  The  flavor  of  turnips  is  due  to  compounds  of  sulphur,  which 
are  so  volatile  that  when  turnips  are  fed  to  cows  they  pass  through  the 
body  tissues  and  into  the  milk  and  give  it  an  unmistakable  flavor  of 
tamips.  In  cooking,  these  pungent  substances  are  broken  down  to 
some  extent  and  pass  off  into  the  air.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  no 
accurate  data  are  available  regarding  the  digestibility  of  turnips,  but 
they  are  commonly  conceded  to  be  wholesome,  palatable,  and  useful 
additions  to  the  diet,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are 
not  well  assimilated. 

KOHIi-&ABI. 

Eohl-rabi,  or  turnip  cabbage,  represents  a  curious  variety  of  the 
turnip  and  cabbage  families  in  which  the  reserve  material  of  the  plant 
is  stored  in  a  tuber-like  enlargement  of  the  stem  just  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  rather  than  beneath.  Although,  strictly  speaking,  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  roots  and  tubers,  it  is  so  similar  to  them  that  it 
has  been  included  in  this  discussion.  Eohl-rabi  is  considered  best  in 
the  early  summer,  when  it  is  still  young  and  tender,  but  it  is  com- 
monly found  on  the  market  until  late  fall.  In  flavor  it  is  more  deli* 
oate  than  either  turnips  or  cabbage,  though  it  resembles  them  more 
nearly  in  this  respect  than  it  does  other  common  vegetables. 
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ONIONS,  GABUC,  BTO. 

The  various  members  of  the  onion  family  are  so  conunonly  used 
for  flavoring  purposes  that  they  should  perhaps  be  included  with  the 
flavoring  vegetables.  Such  classifications  as  those  followed  in  this 
bulletin  are,  however,  of  course,  purely  arbitrary,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  onion  family  some  varieties  are  so  largely  used  as  vegetables  that 
it  has  seemed  best  to  discuss  them  in  connection  with  the  roots,  tubers, 
etc.,  as  they  are  used  in  practically  the  same  way  in  the  diet.  All  the 
members  of  the  onion  family  are  characterized  by  very  strong  flavor 
and  odor,  due  to  the  presence  of  allyl  sulphide,  a  characteristic  oil-like 
organic  compound  of  sulphur.  Different  varieties  of  the  plant  vary 
somewhat  in  flavor  and  composition,  and  the  flavor  is  usually  more 
abundant  in  the  bulbs  or  roots  than  in  the  leaves  or  other  parts.  The 
flavor-yielding  material  is  very  volatile  and  is  broken  down  by  heat 
to  some  extent,  and  consequently  the  cooked  vegetable  has  a  much 
milder  flavor  than  the  raw. 

The  common  onion  in  its  many  varieties  is  the  best  known  and  most 
used  in  the  United  States  of  the  onion  family.  The  total  crop  pro- 
duced is  very  large,  and  quantities  are  also  imported  from  southern 
Europe,  Bermuda,  and  the  West  Indies.  As  with  most  vegetables, 
the  young  and  somewhat  inmiature  onions  are  preferred  to  the  fully 
matured  bulbs,  though  the  latter  have  the  best  keeping  qualities. 
White  varieties  are  milder  in  flavor  than  the  red  or  yellow  sorts  and 
are  generally  preferred  as  table  vegetables.  If  they  are  to  be  kept 
through  the  winter,  onions  should  be  taken  from  the  ground  as  soon  as 
the  stalks  begin  to  wither  and  cured  or  dried  in  the  air  for  about  ten 
days.    If  moist  when  stored  they  will  not  keep  well. 

The  proportion  of  water  and  nutrients  in  onions  varies  gpreatly,  not 
only  with  the  variety  but  with  the  stage  of  growth  and  the  m^od 
of  storing  them.  Uoughly  speaking,  the  chemical  composition  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  succulent  roots  also  included  in  Table  4.  They 
contain,  however,  rather  larger  quantities  of  cellulose,  particularly  in 
the  outer  layers,  which  are  usually  removed  before  cooking.  The  waste 
in  preparing  onions  for  the  table  may  be  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  but 
20  or  30  per  cent  is  perhaps  a  fairer  average.  The  onions  are  succu- 
lent and  tender,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  as 
thoroughly  digested  as  other  similar  vegetables,  though  so  far  as  can 
be  learned  this  question  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  definite 
investigation.  They  are  commonly  conceded  to  be  wholesome  and 
have  been  prized  since  earliest  times  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  diet 
The  charadieristic  sulphur  compound  which  they  contain  is  believed  to 
stimulate  the  flow  of  digestive  juices,  and  this  and  other  constituents 
have  a  desirable  effect  in  overooming  a  tendency  to  oonstipatioD.  Ab 
onions  contain  no  appreciable  amount  of  starch  and  little  sugar  they 
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are  usually  allowed  to  invalids  from  whose  diet  starchy  foods  are 
excluded. 

GarHc  is  a  member  of  the  onion  tribe,  which  forms  a  group  of  small 
bulbs  called  ^'cloves"  in  the  place  of  one  large  bulb,  as  with  the  more 
common  varieties  of  the  onion.  It  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  flav- 
oring plant,  though  some  of  the  mild  sorts  grown  in  the  Mediterranean 
region  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  In  this  country  it  is  little  eaten  save 
by  some  of  tiie  foreign  population,  and  this  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  as 
rightly  used  it  undoubtedly  adds  much  to  the  palatability  of  salads, 
meats,  and  other  dishes. 

Shallot,  cibol,  etc.,  are  varieties  of  the  onion  family  much  esteemed 
for  their  flavor  in  Europe  though  they  are  not  common  in  the  United 
States.  Leeks  and  chives,  two  other  sorts,  develop  almost  no  bulbs 
and  are  grown  for  their  leaves,  leeks  being  used  as  a  green  vegetable 
or  pot  herb  and  chives  as  a  salad  plant  or  for  seasoning.  Although 
most  families  in  the  United  States  are  familiar  with  onions  only,  many 
good  cooks  consider  that  the  other  members  of  the  group  are  also 
indispensable  for  seasoning  purposes. 

BOOTS  USED  AS  00HDIMEHT8. 

Several  roots  have  pronounced  aromatic  qualities  which  give  them  a 
value  quite  independent  of  the  nutritive  material  which  they  contain. 
In  addition  to  increasing  the  flavor  of  food  it  seems  possible  that  such 
condiments  may  stimulate  the  flow  of  digestive  juices  as  well  as  please 
the  palate.  Horse-radish  and  ginger  are  the  most  common  condi- 
mental  roots,  though  chicory,  which  is  commonly  considered  in  Europe 
a  palatable  addition  to  coffee,  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  licorice 
root  and  calamus  or  sweet  flag. 

Horse- radish  is  a  moisture-loving  plant  of  the  mustard  family  which 
is  cultivated  throughout  north  temperate  countries  and  is  very  fre- 
quently found  wild  in  the  United  States,  as  it  long  ago  escaped  from 
cultivation.  The  root  is  long,  slender,  and  has  a  sharp,  peppery 
flavor,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil  which  much  resembles 
in  general  character  that  in  the  radish  and  other  members  of  the 
mustard  family.  As  regards  composition,  horse-radish  contains  on 
an  average  86.4  per  cent  water,  1.4  per  cent  protein,  0.2  per  cent  fat, 
10.5  per  cent  total  carbohydrates,  and  1.5  per  cent  ash,  and  has  a  fuel 
value  of  225  calories  per  pound.  The  root  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  water.  Starch  constitutes  the  principal  carbohydrate  present,  and, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  stringy  character  of  the  roots,  the 
percentage  of  crude  fiber  is  rather  high.  Though  varieties  of  horse- 
radish are  sometimes  cooked  as  a  vegetable,  and  it  is  used  for  season- 
ing meat,  sauces,  etc.,  it  is  perhaps  most  commonly  used  in  this 
country  mixed  with  vinegar  as  a  condiment.    It  is  popularly  supposed 
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that  the  vinegar  softens  the  crude  fiber  to  some  extent  and  makes  it 
more  digestible. 

Ginger,  the  underground  root  stock  of  Zingiber  officiruUe^  is  perhaps 
most  commonly  used  dry  as  a  spice,  though  the  fresh  root  or  green 
ginger  is  common  in  autumn,  being  used  in  pickle  making,  preserving, 
and  in  other  ways.  The  young  and  tender  ends  of  the  branching  root 
or  rhizome,  called  ginger  buds,  are  the  most  delicate  portion  as 
regards  both  texture  and  flavor.  Large  quantities  of  ginger  root  are 
preserved  in  rich  sugar  sirup,  the  round  stone  jars  of  ^'CSanton 
ginger"  being  an  old-fashioned  confection  which  is  still  much  prized. 
The  crystallized  or  candied  ginger  is  even  more  common  and  is  fre- 
quently served  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  is  also  used  in  making  deserts  of 
various  sorts.  While  the  nutritive  value  of  preserved  and  crystallized 
ginger  depends,  of  course,  quite  largely  on  the  added  sugar,  the  fresh 
root  contains  some  nutritive  material,  the  average  composition  being 
85.6  per  cent  water,  1.0  per  cent  protein,  0.6  per  cent  fat,  11.4  per 
cent  sugar,  starch,  etc.,  1.0  per  cent  crude  fiber,  and  1.4  per  cent  ash, 
and  has  a  fuel  value  of  240  calories  per  pound.  Of  the  total  fat  or 
ether  extract,  about  half  consists  of  the  ethereal  oil,  which  together 
with  a  pungent  nonvolatile  constituent  ^^gingerol,"  gives  to  ginger  its 
characteristic  flavor. 

SUMMAET. 

The  plants  which  store  their  reserve  material  in  underground  roots, 
tubers,  and  bulbs  have  in  many  instances  come  to  be  regarded  by  man 
as  among  the  most  important  foodstuffs.  Cultivation  has  to  a  great 
extent  modified  the  size,  structure,  flavor,  and  appearance  of  the  plant 
parts  which  are  eaten,  and  the  garden  varieties  are  as  a  rule  superior 
to  the  wild  in  these  respects  and  show  important  modifications  in  the 
season  of  growth  and  in  other  ways.  As  a  class  the  edible  roots, 
tubers,  and  bulbs  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups:  (1)  Starch- 
yielding  vegetables,  as  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes;  (2)  succulent 
roots,  as  beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips;  and  (3)  condimental  or  flavoring 
roots,  as  horse-radish  and  ginger.  Such  plants  as  garlic  and  onions 
might  be  included  in  the  last  group,  but  are  here  considered  with 
the  succulent  roots  as  some  of  tiie  milder  flavored  varieties  are  eateo 
in  such  quantities  that  they  may  be  fairly  considered  as  foods  rather 
than  simply  as  flavoring  vegetables. 

As  a  class  the  edible  roots,  tubers,  and  bulbs  have  a  high-water 
content  and  are  valued  as  additions  to  the  diet  for  their  appetizing, 
succulent  qualities  and  the  bulk  which  they  give  as  well  as  for  the 
nutritive  material  which  they  supply.  Starch  is  the  material  most 
conunonly  stored  in  these  underground  receptacles  of  nutritive  mate- 
rial, though  it  is  not  infrequently  replaced  in  some  plants  by  inulin,  a 
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closely  related  body,  by  sugars  of  different  sorts,  pectoses,  and  other 
carbohydrates.  The  proportion  of  nitrogenous  material  in  such  food- 
stuffs is  small,  and  true  albumin  seldom  constitutes  more  than  a  third 
of  the  total  protein.  The  proportion  of  fat  or  ether  extract  is  also 
small,  being  composed  in  some  cases  very  largely  of  wax-like  bodies 
found  in  the  skin,  or  of  coloring  matter;  and  in  other  cases,  of  volatile 
oils  and  similar  substances  which  give  the  plants  their  characteristic 
flavor  and  odor.  The  mineral  matter  or  ash  is  an  important  constitu- 
ent of  these  vegetable  foods,  the  proportion  though  small  being  about 
the  same  as  is  found  in  many  other  common  articles  of  the  diet. 
Sodium,  potassium,  and  iron  salts,  and  sulphur  and  phosphorus  com- 
pounds, etc.,  are  the  common  ash  constituents.  As  the  mineral  mat- 
ters exist  in  combination  with  organic  acids  and  other  bodies  they 
contribute  materially  to  the  flavor  of  the  tubers,  roots,  etc. 

In  tropical  regions  yams,  cassava,  and  other  staix^h-bearing  roots 
seldom  seen  in  northern  markets  are  among  the  most  important  vege- 
tables and  are  cooked  and  served  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Starch  is  fre- 
quently made  from  these  roots,  and  they  are  also  used  in  the  production 
of  a  sort  of  meal  or  flour  eaten  in  large  quantities.  In  temperate  and 
northern  regions  the  potato  is  the  leading  starch-yielding  vegetable. 

The  potato  varies  considerably  in  composition  with  age,  variety,  and 
conditions  of  growth.  The  ripened  tubers  are  usually  richer  in  starch 
and  have  better  keeping  qualities  than  the  immature  tubers,  but  the 
latter  contain  larger  proportions  of  mineral  matters,  acids,  etc.,  and 
are  consequently  of  richer  flavor.  Cooking  breaks  down  the  cellulose 
walls  of  the  potato  cells  which  inclose  the  starch  grains,  gelatinizes 
or  hydrates  the  starch  so  that  it  becomes  softer  and  looser  in  struc- 
ture, and  improves  the  flavor  largely  by  volatilizing  acid  bodies  and 
similar  constituents  or  otherwise  modifying  their  character.  In  young 
tubers,  which  usually  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  protein  to  starch 
than  the  mature  ones,  the  heat  of  cooking  causes  the  protein  to  coagu- 
late or  harden  around  the  starch,  producing  a  ^^waxy  "  rather  than  a 
"mealy"  mass.  When  potatoes  are  peeled  before  cooking,  some 
nutritive  material  is  usually  removed  with  the  inedible  skin,  the  total 
material  removed  (designated  refuse  in  food  analyses)  being  on  an 
average  20  per  cent.  When  potatoes  are  cooked  some  water  is  usually 
lost  by  evaporation,  and  the  loss  of  nutritive  material  may,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  be  also  quite  considerable.  Thus,  when  potatoes 
were  peeled  and  soaked  before  boiling  the  loss  of  food  material  has 
been  found  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  as  much  as  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
dry  matter.  Much  smaller  quantities  are  lost  if  the  potatoes  are  not 
soaked,  and  when  they  are  baked  or  boiled  in  their  jackets  the  loss  of 
nutritive  material  is  insignificant  During  storage  potatoes  lose  water 
by  evaporation,  and  this  loss  may  be  so  great  that  the  tubers  become 
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shriveled.  Some  of  the  starch  which  is  present  is  changed  to  sugar, 
especially  if  the  tubers  are  frozen  or  if  they  begin  to  sprout.  Minute 
quantities  of  a  poisonous  substance  of  very  pronounced  flavor,  solanin, 
are  found  in  potatoes,  and  to  this  constituent  they  very  largely  owe 
their  characteristic  flavor.  In  old  or  sprouted  potatoes  the  amount  of 
solanin  may  be  great  enough  to  cause  illness.  When  such  tubers  are 
used  for  the  table,  the  flesh  around  the  sprouts  should  always  be  care- 
fully cut  away,  as  this  is  more  likely  to  contain  solanin  than  any 
other  portion.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  chance  of  any  injurious 
effects  from  solanin  in  potatoes  is  very  remote,  and  they  are  generally 
conceded  to  be  among  the  most  wholesome  and  useful  starch-yielding 
foods,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  digestion  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  starch  and  other  nutritive  material  which  they 
supply  are  very  well  assimilated  by  the  body.  Although  they  contain 
too  small  a  proportion  of  the  tissue-building  proteid  in  proportion  to 
their  carbohydrates  to  provide  a  satisfactory  ration  if  used  alone,  they 
are  admirably  fitted  for  combination  with  milk,  meat,  eggs,  and  other 
proteid  foods  to  form  a  palatable  well-balanced  diet. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  common  starch-yielding  vegetables  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  the  proportion  eaten  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  produced,  is  much  greater  than  in  other 
localities.  Much  of  the  reserve  carbohydrates  these  tubers  contain  is 
in  the  form  of  sugar.  In  the  South  varieties  so  rich  in  sugar  that  they 
become  sirupy  in  cooking  are  considered  superior,  but  in  the  northern 
markets  the  starchy  sweet  potatoes  are  preferred.  Some  varieties  of 
sweet  potatoes  are  frequently  called  yams,  but  this  name  properly 
belongs  to  a  dbtinct  order  of  tropical  plants  which  yield  edible  tubers, 
some  of  them  of  very  large  size  and  others  closely  resembling  sweet 
potatoes  in  form  and  appearance,  though  they  lack  the  characteristic 
sweet  flavor. 

Beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify,  turnips,  and  onions  are  the  most 
common  of  the  so-called  succulent  root  crops  used  as  food.  They 
differ  from  the  starch-yielding  vegetables  like  potatoes  mainly  in  con- 
taining a  larger  proportion  of  water,  85  to  90  per  cent  on  an  average, 
and  consequently  a  smaller  proportion  of  nutritive  material.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  generally  true  that  starch  is  not  the  characteristic 
carbohydrate  of  these  vegetables,  its  place  being  taken  by  sugars 
of  different  sorts,  pectose  bodies,  and  other  similar  carbohydrates, 
while  the  percentage  of  crude  fiber  is  also  rather  higher  than  in  the 
edible  starch-yielding  roots  and  tubers.  Many  of  the  vegetables 
included  in  this  group  are  characterized  by  marked  flavors  and  odors 
due  to  the  presence  of  volatile  organic  sulphur  compounds  in  their 
juices.  In  the  members  of  the  onion  tribe  these  are  especially  strong, 
and  some  varieties  are  used  almost  exclusively  as  flavoring  materials, 
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while  other  and  milder  sorts  are  also  used  in  larf^e  quantities  as  table 
v^etables. 

Though  not  very  nutritious  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  root  crops 
as  a  class  offer  some  advantages  over  most  other  vegetable  foods. 
They  are  so  easily  grown  and  are  so  productive  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  they  sell  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all.  Many  of  them 
may  be  kept  over  winter  in  such  good  condition  that  they  are  never 
out  of  season.  The  carbohydrates,  the  principal  nutritive  mateiral 
present,  are  in  forms  which  are  readily  and  well  assimilated.  The 
characteristic  flavor  which  some  of  these  vegetables  possess  is  a 
decided  advantage,  as  it  makes  the  vegetables  palatable  and  adds  to 
the  variety  of  the  diet.  Succulent  vegetables  of  all  sorts  contribute 
bulk  to  the  diet,  and  so  are  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  hygiene, 
as  within  limits  bulkiness  is  a  favorable  condition  for  normal  diges- 
tion and  also  of  importance  in  overcoming  a  tendency  to  constipation. 
In  addition,  the  mineral  salts  which  they  contain  serve  an  important 
purpose  in  helping  to  maintain  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  and  have 
other  physiological  uses. 
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FARMERS*  BULLETINS. 

Bulletins  in  this  list  will  be  lent  free,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  to  any  resident  of  the  United  States, 
on  i^^i^ication  to  his  Seaator,  BepresentatiTe.  or  DeiMate  in  Congress,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
coltore,  Washington,  D.  C.  Becaute  qf  the  Hmiled  suppw^  cmplicantt  are  urged  to  teUct  only  a  few  num- 
hert,  ckooHng  thote  tohich  are  c^ special  interest  to  them.  Kesfdents  of  foreign  countries  should  apply  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Goyemment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  has  these 
bulletins  for  sale.  Price  6  cents  each  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico;  6  cents  to  other  foreign  countries. 
The  bulletins  entitled  *' Experiment  Station  Work"  give  briefly  the  results  of  experiments  performed 
by  the  State  experiment  stations. 

92.  The  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals. 

27.  Flax  for  Seed  and  Fiber. 

28.  Weeds:  And  How  to  Kill  Them. 

50.  Grape  Diseases  on  the  Padflc  Coast. 
82.  Silos  and  Silage. 
84.  Meats:  Composition  and  Cooking. 
86.  Potato  Culture. 
86.  Cotton  Seed  and  Its  Products. 
44.  Commercial  Fertilisers. 

48.  The  Manuring  of  Cotton. 

49.  Sheep  Feeding. 

51.  Stanaard  Varieties  of  Chickens. 
62.  The  Sugar  Beet. 
64.  Some  Common  Birds. 
66.  The  Dairy  Herd. 
66.  ExperimentStation  Work— I. 

60.  Methods  of  Curing  Tobaoco. 

61.  Asparagus  Culture. 

62.  Markeunff  Farm  Produce. 
64.  Ducks  and  Geese. 
66.  Experiment  Station  Work— II. 
69.  Experiment  Station  Work— in. 
78.  Experiment  Station  Work— IV. 

77.  The  Liming  of  Soils. 

78.  Experiment  Station  Work— V. 

79.  Experiment  Station  Work— VI. 

81.  Com  Culture  in  the  South. 

82.  The  Culture  of  Tobacco. 
88.  Tobacco  Soils. 

84.  Experiment  Station  Work— VII. 
86.  FUh  as  Food. 

86.  Thirty  Poisonous  Plants. 

87.  Experiment  Station  Work— VIII. 

88.  Alkali  Lands. 

91.  Potato  Diseases  and  Treatment. 

92.  Experiment  Station  Work— IX. 

98.  Sugar  as  Food. 

96.  Raising  Sheep  for  Mutton. 

97.  Experiment  station  Work— X. 

99.  Insect  Enemies  of  Shade  Trees. 
101.  Millets. 

108.  ExperimentStation  Work— XI. 
104.  Notes  on  Frost. 
106.  Experiment  Station  Work— XII. 
106.  Breeds  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
118.  The  Apple  and  How  to  Grow  It 
U4.  Experiment  Station  Work— XIV. 

118.  Grape  Growing  in  the  South. 

119.  Experiment  Station  Work— XV. 

120.  Insects  Affecting  Tobacco. 

121.  Beans,  Peas,  and  Other  Legumes  as  Food. 

122.  Experiment  StaUon  Work— XVI. 

126.  Practical  Suggestions  for  Farm  Buildings. 

127.  Important  Insecticides. 

128.  Eggs  and  Their  Uses  as  Food. 

181.  Household  Tests  for  Detection  of  Oleomar- 

garine and  Renovated  Butter. 
188.  Experiment  Station  Work— XVIII. 
184.  Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School  Grounds. 

186.  Sorghum  Sirup  Manufacture. 

187.  The  Angora  Goat. 

188.  Irrigation  in  Field  and  Garden. 

189.  Emmer:  A  Grain  for  theSemiarid  Regions. 
140.  Pineapple  Growing. 
142.  Nutrition  and  Nutritiye  Value  of  Food. 
144.  Experiment  Station  Work— XIX. 
146.  Carbon  Blsulphid  as  an  Insecticide. 
149.  Experiment  dtation  Work— XX. 
160.  Clearing  New  Land. 

182.  Scabies  of  Cattle. 

164.  Home  Fruit  Garden:  Preparation  and  Care. 
156.  How  Insects  Affect  Health  in  Rural  Districts. 

166.  The  Home  Vineyard. 

167.  The  Propagation  of  Plants. 
166.  How  to  Build  Small  Irrigation  Ditches. 
162.  Experiment  Stotion  Work— XXI. 
164.  Rape  as  a  Forage  Crop. 

166.  Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm. 

167.  CaoMva. 


169.  Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXU. 

170.  Principles  of  Horse  Feeding. 

172.  Scale  Insects  and  Mites  on  Citrus  Trees. 
178.  Primer  of  Forestry.  Part  I:  The  Forest 
174.  Broom  Com. 

176.  Home  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Unfermented 
Grape  Juice. 

176.  Cranberry  Culture. 

177.  Squab  Raising. 

178.  Insects  Injurious  in  Cranberry  Cnltore. 

179.  Horseshoeing. 

181.  Praning. 

182.  Poultry  as  Food. 

188.  Meat  on  the  Farm:  Butchering.  Curing,  etc 

185.  Beautif  3rlng  the  Home  Grounds. 

186.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXIU. 

187.  Drainage  of  Farm  Lands. 

188.  Weeds  Used  in  Medicine. 

190.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXIV. 

192.  Barnyard  Manure. 

198.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXV. 

194.  AliSilfa  Seed. 

196.  Annual  Flowering  Plants. 

196.  Usefulness  of  the  American  Toad. 

197.  Iinportation  of  Game  Birds  and  Eggs  for 

Propagation. 

198.  Strawoerries. 

200.  Turkeys. 

201.  Cream  Separator  on  Western  Farms. 

202.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXVI. 

208.  Canned  Fruits.  Preserves,  and  Jellies. 

204.  The  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms. 

205.  Pig  Management 

206.  Milk  Fever  and  Its  Treatment 

209.  Controlling  the  Boll  Weevil  in  Cotton  Seed 

and  at  Ginneries. 

210.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXVn. 

218.  Raspberries. 

218  The  School  Garden. 

219.  LesK>ns  from  the  Grain  Rust  Epidemic  of  1904. 

220.  Tomatoes. 

221.  Fungous  Diseases  of  the  Cranberry. 

222.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXVIII. 
228.  Miscellaneous  Cotton  Insects  in  Texas. 

224.  Canadian  Field  Peas. 

225.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXIX. 

227.  Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXX. 

228.  Forest  Planting  and  Farm  Management. 

229.  The  Production  of  Good  Seed  Com. 

231.  Sprajrlng  for  Cucumber  and  Melon  Diseases. 

232.  Okra:  Its  Culture  and  Uses. 

238.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXI. 

284.  The  Guinea  Fowl. 

285.  Preparation  of  Cement  Concrete. 

286.  Incubation  and  Incubators. 

287.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXII. 

288.  Citrus  Fruit  Growing  in  the  Gulf  SUtes. 

289.  The  Corrosion  of  Fence  Wire. 

241.  Butter  Making  on  the  Farm. 

242.  An  Example  of  Model  Farming. 

248.  Fungicides  and  Their  Use  in  Preventing  Dis- 
eases of  Fruits. 
244.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXIII. 
246.  Renovation  of  Wora-out  Soils. 
246.  Saccharine  Sorghums  for  Forage. 

248.  The  Lawn. 

249.  Cereal  Brealcfast  Foods. 

250.  The  Prevention  of  Stinking  Smut  of  Wheat 

and  Loose  Smut  of  Oats. 
261.  Bxperimont  section  Work— XXXIV 
252.  Maple  Su^r  and  Simp. 
258.  The  Germination  of  Seed  Com. 

254.  Cucumbers. 

255.  The  Home  Vegetable  Garden. 

256.  Preparation  of  Vegetables  for  the  Table. 
267.  Soil  Fortuity. 

258.  Texas  or  Tick  Fever  and  Its  Prevention. 
269.  ExperimentStation  Work— XXXV. 
260.  Seed  of  Red  Clover  and  Its  Impurities. 
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982.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXVI. 

268.  Practical  Information  lor  Beginners  in  Irri* 

gation. 
264.  The  Brown-taii  Moth  and  How  to  Control  It. 

266.  Management  of  Soils  to  Conserve  Moistore. 

267.  BxpeHmeut  Station  Work— XXXVII. 

269.  Industrial  Alcohol:  Uses  and  Statistics. 

270.  Modern  Conveniences  for  the  Farm  Home. 

271.  Forage  Crop  Practices  in  Western  Oregon 

and  Western  Waahincton. 

272.  A  Successful  Hog  and  Seed-corn  Farm. 
278.  Experiment  StaUon  Work— XXXVIII. 
274.  Flax  Culture. 

276.  The  Oipsf  Moth  and  How  to  Control  It. 

276.  Experiment  Station  Work->XXXIX. 

277.  Alcohol  and  Gasoline  in  Farm  Bnginea. 

278.  Legnminous  Crops  for  Qreen  Manuring. 

279.  A  Method  of  Eradicating  Johnson  Grass. 

280.  A  Profitable  Tenant  Dairv  Farm. 

281.  Experiment  SUtion  Work— XL. 

282.  Celery. 

288.  Spraying  for  Apple  Diseases  and  the  Codling 

Moth  in  the  Osarks. 
284.  Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies  of  the  Qrape 

East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

286.  Comparative  Value  of  Whole  Cottonseed 

and  Cotton-seed  Meal  in  FertUixing  Cotton. 

287.  Poultry  Management. 

288.  Nonsaccharlne  Sorghums. 

289.  Beans. 

290.  The  Cotton  BoUworm. 

291.  Evaporation  of  Apples. 

292.  Cost  of  Filling  Silos. 
298.  Use  of  Fruit  as  Food. 

294.  Farm  Practice  in  Columbia  Basin  Uplands. 

295.  Potatoes  and  Other  Root  Crops  as  Food. 

296.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLI. 

298.  Food  Value  of  Com  and  Com  Products. 

299.  Diversified  Farming  Under  the  Plantation 

System. 

801.  Home-grown  Tea. 

802.  Sea  Island  Cotton:  Its  Culture,  Improve- 

ment, and  Diseases. 

808.  Com  Harvesting  Machinery. 

804.  Growing  and  Curing  Hops. 

805.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLIL 

806.  Dodder  in  Relation  to  Farm  Seeds. 

807.  Roselle:  Its  Culture  and  Uses. 

809.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLIII. 

810.  A  Successful  Alabama  Diversification  Farm. 

811.  Sand-clay  and  Burat-clay  Roads. 

812.  A  Successful  Southern  Hay  Farm. 
818.  Harvesting  and  Storing  Cora. 

814.  A  Method  of  Breeding  Early  Cotton  to  Es- 
cape Boll-weevil  Damage. 

816.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLIV. 

817.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLV. 

818.  Cowpeas. 

820.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLVI. 

821.  The  Useof  the  Split-log  Dragon  Earth  Roads. 

822.  Milo  as  a  Dry-laud  Grain  Crop. 

828.  Clover  Farming  on  the  Sandy  Jack-pine 
Lands  of  the  North. 

824.  Sweet  Potatoes. 

825.  Small  Farms  in  the  Com  Belt. 

826.  Building  Up  a  Run-down  Cotton  Plantation. 

828.  Silver  Fox  Farming. 

829.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLVII. 

880.  Deer  Farming  in  the  United  States. 

881.  Forage  Crops  for  Hogs  in  Kansas  and  Okla- 

homa. 

882.  Nuts  and  Their  Uses  as  Food. 
888.  Cotton  Wilt. 

884.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLVIII. 
836.  Harmful  and   Beneficial  Mammals  of  the 
Arid  Interior. 

887.  Cropping  Systems  for  New  England  Dairy 

Fums. 

888.  Macadam  Roads. 
839.  Alfalfa. 

841.  The  Basket  Willow. 

842.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLIX. 

848.  The  Cultivation  of  Tobacco  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee. 

844.  The  Boll  Weevil  Problem,  with  Special  Refers 
ence  to  Means  of  Reducing  Damage. 

846.  Some  Common  Disinfectants. 
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The  Repair  of  Farm  Equipment 

Bacteria  in  Milk. 

The  Dairy  Industry  in  the  Sontb, 

The  Dehoming  of  Cattle. 

The  Tuberculin TestofCattleforTnberookMis. 

The  Nevada  Mouse  Plague  of  1907-8. 

Experiment  Station  Work— L. 

Onion  Culture. 

A  Successful  Poultry  and  Dairy  Farm. 

Methods  of  Poultry  Management  at  the  Maine 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
A  Primer  of  Forestry.    Pan  II:  Practical  Wot- 


Canning  Vegetables  in  the  Home. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 


Alabama — 

College  Station:  Auburn;  J.  F.  Dug- 

gar.o 
Canebrake  Station:  Unxontown;  J.  M. 

Richeson.^ 
Tuflkegee  Station:    Tushegee;   G.  W. 
Carver.o 
Alaska — SUha:  C.  C.  Greorgeeon.^ 
Arizona — Tucson:  R.  H.  Forbes.o 
Arkansas — FayeUevUle:  W.  G.  Vincen- 

heller.a 
California — Berkeley:  E.  J.  WickBon.** 
Colorado — Fort  Collins:  L.  G.  Oarpen- 
ter.o 

CONNKCnCUT — 

State  Station:  New  Haven;  E.  H.  Jen- 

kins.a 
Storrs  Station:  Starrs;  L.  A.  Clinton.« 
Delaware — Newark:  Harry  Hayward.« 
FhoniDA—Oainesville:  P.  H.  Rolfe.a 
Georgia — Experiment:  Martin  V.  Calvin.« 
Hawau — 

Federal    Station:    Honolulu;   J.    G. 

Smith,  c 
Sugar  Planters'   Station:  Honolulu; 
C.  F.  Eckart.a 
Idaho — Moscow:  H.  T.  French.** 
Illinois — Urbana:  E.  Davenport.^ 
Indiana — LafayeUe:  A.  Goes.o 
Io'tol— Ames:  C.  F.  Curtiss.o 
Kansas— Ifon^attan;  C.  W.  Burkett.o 
Kentucky — Lexington:  M.  A.  Scovell.« 
Louisiana — 

State  Station:  Baton  Rouge. 

Sugar  Station:  Audubon  Parky  New 

Orleans, 
North   Louisiana   Station:    Calhoun; 
W.  R.  Dodson  {Baton  Rouge)  a 
Maine— Orono:  C.  D.  Woods.o 
Maryland — College  Park:  H.  J.  Patter- 

Bon.<> 
Massachusetts — Amherst:  W.P.Brooks.* 
Michigan — Agricultural   College:      C.   D. 

Smith.o 
Minnesota— 5t.  Anthony  Park^  8t,  Paul: 
W.  M.  Liggett.* 

a  Director.         b  Aadatant  dinetor. 
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Mississippi — AgricuUural  College:  W.  L. 

Hutchinson.** 
Missouri — 

College  Station:     Columbia;     H.  J. 

Waters.^ 
Fruit  Station:    Mountain  Grove;    P. 
Evans.<* 
Montana — Bozeman:  F.  B.  Linfield.<^ 
Nebraska — Lincoln:  E.  A.  Burnett." 
Nevada— Umo;  J.  E.  Stubbs.a 
New     Hampshire — Durham:     W.      D. 

Gibbfl.a 
New   Jersey — New   Brunswick:   E.    B. 

Voorhees.o 
New   Mexico — AgricuUural   College:    L. 

Foeter.o 
New  York — 

State  Station:  Geneva;  W.  H.  Jordan .<> 

Cornell  Station:  Ithaca;  L.  H.Bailey  .a 

North  Carolina— /{aM^A:  B.  W.  Kil- 

gore.o 
North    Dakota — Agricultural     College: 

J.  H.  Worst.* 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Bbal  and  the  Staff  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record. 


Experiment  Station  Work  is  a  subseriee  of  brief  popular  biidletins  compiled  from 
the  published  reports  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  kindred  institutions 
in  this  and  other  countries.  The  chief  object  of  these  publications  is  to  disseminate 
throughout  the  country  information  regarding  experiments  at  the  different  experiment 
stations,  and  thus  to  acquaint  farmers  in  a  general  way  with  the  progress  of  agricultural 
investigation  on  its  practical  side.  The  results  herein  reported  should  for  the  most 
part  be  regarded  as  tentative  and  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive.  Further  experi- 
ments may  modify  them,  and  experience  alone  can  show  how  far  they  will  be  useful 
in  actual  practice.  The  work  of  the  stations  must  not  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
** rules  for  farming."  How  to  apply  the  results  of  experiments  to  his  own  conditions 
will  ever  remain  the  problem  of  the  individual  farmer. — ^A.  C.  True,  Director,  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK/ 


WBIL8  AHD  A  PXTBE  WATEE  SVFPLT.'^ 

In  a  discussion  of  the  disposal  of  dairy  and  farm  sewage  in  such  a 
way  that  the  water  supply  may  not  be  injured,  O.  Erf,  of  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station,  draws  some  general  deductions  regarding  the 
construction  and  care  of  wells  which  are  of  much  interest. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  well  on  a  dairy  farm  and,  indeed, 
on  any  farm  or  in  any  dooryard,  can  not  receive  too  much  care,  for 
it  supplies  the  water  for  household  use,  for  the  dairy  farm,  for  cheese 
factories,  and  for  other  purposes  which  are  related  to  food  supply. 
Well  water  is  most  commonly  contaminated  in  two  ways,  either  by 
surface  water,  which  runs  directly  into  the  well,  or  by  barnyard 
drainage,  household  slops,  and  cesspools. 

Sewage  disposal  may  be  so  managed  that  it  is  not  a  menace  to  the 
water  supply,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  employing  a 
septic  tank,  and,  as  the  Kansas  experiments  show,  this  need  not 
involve  any  great  trouble  or  expense. 

Discussing  well  construction,  the  Kansas  bulletin  states  that — 

Nearly  all  of  the  bacterial  life  exists  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  soil.  Soil  10  or  12 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  i>erfectly  sterile,  unless  it  has  within  it  a  crevice 
or  opening  so  that  sur&ce  sewage  can  run  down.  Therefore  due  care  should  be  taken 
in  digging  and  constructing  a  well  so  that  direct  contamination  will  be  prevented. 

The  well  itself  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  impurities  can  not  get  into  it  from 
above  or  from  the  sides.  Water  should  be  filtered  through  10  or  12  feet  of  fine  soil. 
To  prevent  the  surface  pollution  a  water-tight  wall  should  be  built  in  a  well  down 
below  the  water  lovel.  This  can  be  built  of  hard,  burned  brick  and  cemented  on  the 
outside.    Clay  should  be  pounded  around  this. 

Where  drilled  wells  are  used  the  lining  of  the  well  should  be  an  iron  tube  driven 
into  the  bore  and  the  outside  should  be  flushed  with  thin  cement.  The  well  should 
be  properly  covered  and  the  surrounding  ground  should  be  considerably  higher  than 
the  general  level  of  the  soil.  The  walls  should  ektend  at  least  3  feet  above  the  sur^e 
of  the  groimd  and  a  ground  fill  made  so  that  it  will  slope  from  the  wall.  The  top  of 
the  fill  should  be  covered  with  at  least  12  inches  of  clay  or  loam,  upon  which  it  is 
advisable  to  have  some  sod  or  a  layet  of  sand  cnr,  best  of  all,  a  pavement  sloping  in  all 
directions. 

If  due  precautions  are  taken  in  the  disposal  of  sewage,  care  of 
waste  and  garbage,  and  in  the  proper  construction  of  wells,  there  is 

oA  progress  record  of  experimental  inquiries,  published  without  assumption  of 
responsibility  by  the  Department  for  the  ccnrectness  of  the  isi/cia  and  conduBioDs 
reported  by  the  stations. 

&  Compiled  from  Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  143. 
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little  danger  of  well  water  becoming  polluted.  An  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water «  is  a  great  step  toward  insuring  the  health  of  the 
household  dependent  upon  the  well,  and  increasing  the  wholesome- 
ness  and  healthfulness  of  the  butter,  milk,  cream,  and  other  products 
sold  from  the  farm. 

AVAILABILITT  OF  PH08PHATE8  IN  RELATIOV  TO  SOIL 

ACIDITY.'' 

In  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  last  report  of  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  A.  R.  Whitson  and  C.  W.  Stoddart  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  fertilizer  tests  made  by  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  throughout  the  coxmtry  have  agreed  in  sho¥dng  that 
soil  acidity  is  aknost  always  accompanied  by  a  need  of  phosphatic 
fertiUzer.  They  tested  the  fertiUzer  requirements  of  a  large  number 
of  Wisconsin  soils  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  plant  house  and  the 
results  confirm  ''the  conclusion  that  acid  soils  need  phosphates,  and 
it  will  be  possible,  by  a  careful  test  of  a  soil  with  litmus  paper,  to 
tell  if  it  needs,  or  will  need  in  the  immediate  future,  a  phosphate 
fertilizer.     *     *     *'» 

The  litmuB-paper  test  can  be  made  in  the  field,  if  the  soil  is  moist  enough,  by  ins^t- 
ing  a  broad  bladed  knife  into  the  ground  and  opening  a  slit  wide  enough  to  insert  a 
rather  long,  narrow  strip  of  litmus. paper.  With  the  knife  blade  the  soQ  is  pressed 
closely  against  the  litmus  paper  and  at  the  end  of  about  three  minutes  the  paper  a 
carefully  removed  from  the  soil.  If  the  paper  shows  red  spots,  the  soQ  is  acid.  If 
the  soil  in  the  field  is  not  moist  enough  for  this  test  a  small  portion  of  it  may  be  placed 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  moistened  to  the  right  consistency  with  distilled  water  and 
worked  up  with  a  knife  blade.  By  pressing  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  between  two 
portions  of  the  soil  with  the  knife  blade  and  leaving  it  three  minutes,  acidity  or  non- 
acidity  will  be  shown  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  red  spots.  In  every  case,  whether 
in  the  field  or  in  the  laboratory,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  hands  touch  the  soil 
as  little  as  possible,  because  perspiration  will  turn  blue  litmus  paper  red,  and  lead 
to  erroneous  conclusions.  The  knife  blade,  the  distilled  water,  and  the  porcelain 
dish  should  be  tested  to  see  that  they  are  free  from  acid.    *    *    * 

The  reason  for  this  need  of  phosphates  in  acid  soils  may  possibly  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  acids  dissolve  phosphate  minerals,  and  soil  acids,  whether  due  to  decom- 
position of  organic  matter  in  the  case  of  peat  or  to  long  cultivation  in  the  case  of 
upland  soils,  will  undoubtedly  have  a  decided  solvent  action  on  phosphates  in  the 
soil,  particularly  on  the  calcium  phosphates.  When  once  in  solution  these  phoe- 
phates  are  readily  washed  out  by  heavy  rains.  There  is  imdoubtedly  considerable 
phosphate  material  still  remaining  in  acid  soils,  but  it  is  at  least  unavailable  to  the 
plant,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  a  phosphate  of  iron  or  aluminum,  such  aa 
dufrenite  or  wavellite,  insoluble  in  weak  acids.    ♦    ♦    * 

Soils  not  acid  probably  contain  considerable  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates 
which,  going  into  solution  as  the  bicarbonates  in  water  charged  with  carbon  dioxid, 
serve  to  retain  the  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  tricalcium  phosphate,  relatively  insolu- 
ble in  the  soil  moisture  and  yet  soluble  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  growing 
crop. 

oFor  an  earlier  paper  on  pture  water  see  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  73,  p.  3. 
ft  Compiled  from  Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  p.  171. 
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FTOB  KEMD  YBB8U8  P00&  KEMD.* 

The  Kansas  Statioli  recently  published  a  special  circular  compar- 
ing the  cost  of  obtaining  a  full  stand  of  alfalfa  when  pure  and  poor 
seed  are  used.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  1905  Kajisas 
had  an  area  of  1,018,206  acres  devoted  to  cultivated  forage  crops,  of 
which  602,560  acres  was  in  alfalfa.  The  cost  of  seeding  this  dfalfa 
acreage  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  per  acre  with  seed  at  16  cents  per 
pound,  every  single  seed  being  good,  would  amount  to  $1,446,128, 
but  taking  as  a  basis  from  among  the  number  of  alfalfa  seed  sam- 
ples analyzed  by  the  station  28  showing  an  average  of  total  impuri- 
ties of  46.1  per  cent  and  an  average  number  of  seed  true  to  name 
but  incapable  of  germinating  of  34.5  per  cent,  it  would  have  cost 
$1,935,042  to  secure  a  full  stand  on  the  same  area. 

Letters  from  all  portions  of  the  State  indicate  that  poor  alfalfa 
seed  is  quite  common.  The  principal  impurities  are  dead  and  defec- 
tive alfalfa  seed  itself,  trefoil,  English  plantain  or  buckhom,  dodder, 
Russian  thistle,  crab  grass,  foxtail,  and  other  weed  seeds,  and  the 
adulterants  often  found  are  trefoil,  bur  clover,  and  sweet  clover. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  with  good  standard  alfalfa  seed,  averaging 
83  per  cent  of  the  seed  true  to  name  and  capable  of  germinating, 
the  cost  of  seeding  an  acre  would  be  $2.40.  This  represents  the 
actual  cost  of  the  83  per  cent  of  good  seed,  the  17  per  cent  being 
waste,  and  the  real  cost  per  bushel  of 'viable  seed  is  therefore  about 
$12  instead  of  $10,  at  which  the  seed  and  the  waste  together  was 
originally  bought.  In  a  certain  sample  of  seed  analyzed  by  the  sta- 
tion only  20.2  per  cent  of  the  seeds  were  true  to  name  and  capable 
of  germinating.  A  computation  based  on  the  cost  of  ihe  standard 
seed  shows  that  in  ord^  to  obtain  from  the  use  of  this  poor  seed  as 
much  of  a  stand  as  could  have  been  secured  vdth  15  pounds  of  the 
standard  seed  73.9  pounds  of  this  seed  would  have  been  necessary, 
and  the  actual  cost  of  seeding  an  acre  would  have  been  brought  up 
to  $11.92,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  seed  exclusive  of  the  79.8  per 
cent  of  waste  to  $49.26  per  bushel.  In  addition  to  this  prohibitive 
cost,  the  use  of  seed  like  this  sample  would  have  deposited  on  each 
acre  over  4,000,000  weed  seeds  of  various  species,  or  105  on  each 
square  foot.  The  use  of  seed  represented  by  another  sample  studied 
would  have  raised  the  cost  to  $5.75  per  acre,  and  would  have  sown 
this  area  with  approximately  167,000  weeds  of  various  sorts,  includ- 
ing 95,000  plantain  seed,  19,000  dodder  seed,  and  25,000  foxtail  seed. 
Bad  seed  gives  a  weak,  poor  stand  of  alfalfa  and  a  dense  growth  of 
weeds  and  wild  grasses.  In  the  28  samples  referred  to  above  the 
impmities  ranged  from  21.6  to  100  per  cent,  the  trash  or  dirt  from 

oCompUed  from  KanBas  Sta.  Spec.  Circ.,  January  30,  1907. 
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0.3  to  31.9  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  kinds  of  foreign  seed  present 
from  3  to  34. 

These  investigations  with  reference  to  bluegrass  seed  within  the 
State  show  that  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  is  extensively  adulterated 
with  Canadian  bluegrass  seed,  from  which  it  is  not  distinguishable 
by  the  ordinary  observer,  especially  when  mixed  with  it.  English 
bluegrass  is  very  commonly  adulterated  with  cheat,  the  seeds  of  the 
two  plants  resembling  each  other  suflBiciently  to  make  adulteration 
easily  possible.  The  quaUty  of  English  bluegrass  seed  is  frequently 
very  poor,  the  germination  in  many  cases  not  being  above  40  per 
cent.  A  certain  lot  of  this  seed  bought  and  sold  in  the  fall  of  1905 
contained  less  than  50  per  cent  of  germinable  seeds,  and  the  percent- 
age of  weed  seeds  was  so  high  that  on  each  acre  there  were  sown 
with  the  English  bluegrass  seed  142,230  seeds  of  crab  grass,  111,000 
seeds  of  dock,  393,670  smartweed  seeds,  62,340  cheat  seeds,  together 
vdth  111,000  miscellaneous  seeds,  making  a  grand  total  of  820,240 
weed  seeds  of  all  kinds.  The  crop  harvested  contained  only  about 
15  per  cent  of  English  bluegrass  seed,  while  79  per  cent  was  cheat 
and  the  rest  seeds  of  such  weeds  as  bindweed,  dock,  foxtail,  and 
pigweed. 

The  brome  grass  seed  marketed  in  the  State  is  also  adulterated 
with  cheat,  and  much  of  it  has  a  percentage  of  germination  of  only 
about  40.  A  comparison  of  the  different  grades  of  seed  as  estimated 
and  determined  by  the  station  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

TJie  cost  per  acre  of  standard  and  poor  seeds  compared. 


Samples. 


Qood 
seeds. 


Seed  Cost  of 
required  seeding 
per  acre,    an  acre. 


Germina- 
ble seed, 
cost  per 
bushel. 


Weed  seeds 
per  acre. 


Weeds 

per 
square 
foot. 


Alfalfa  201 

Alfalfa  20 

Alfalfa  216 

Alfalfa  227 

Alfalfa  267 

Alfalfa  standard 

English  bluegrass  284 

English  bluegrass  375 

Encash  bluegrass  standard 

Brome  grass  107 

Brome  grass  229 

Brome  grass  standard 


Per  cent. 
52.0 
73.6 
66.3 
42.0 
20.3 
83.3 
40.3 
43.4 
8a7 
40.5 
32.4 
67.6 


Pounds. 

28.7 

2a3 

22.5 
35.7 
73.9 
15.0 
105.4 

12a  0 
5ao 
5ao 

77.0 
25.0 


14  63 
3.07 
3.63 
5.75 

1L02 
2.42 
1.06 

12.00 
5w00 
8.85 
8.25 
2.68 


$19.21 

lass 

15.00 
23.80 
40.26 
12.00 
4.05 
4.80 
2.47 
3.00 
4.65 
2.38 


93,910 
238,750 
313,730 
167,470 
4,241,950 


2 
5 
7 
8 
105 


820,240 
86,000 


157,000 
207,900 


It  is  beUeved  that  seed  market  conditions  will  not  be  improved 
without  legislation,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  law  excluding  from 
sale  any  seed  with  a  percentage  of  germination  below  76  would  make 
a  saving  of  at  least  10  per  cent  each  year,  or  of  a  total  amount  of 
nearly  $22,000  on  forage  crops  alone.  A  seed  law  proposed  for  the 
State  requires  a  guaranty  of  85  per  cent  of  germination  and  imposes 
a  tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  cent  on  all  seed  packets  less  than  1  pound  and 
of  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  all  seed  in  bulk,  and  it  is  estimated 
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that  the  operation  of  this  law  would  save  the  State  of  Kansas  14  per 
cent  net  annually  in  cost  of  alfalfa  seed  and  25  per  cent  net  in  all 
other  forage  crops  over  and  above  the  tax. 

SELECnOH  FOE  DI8BASS-BB8I8TAHT  CLOVSB.« 

For  a  number  of  years  the  culture  of  red  clover  in  Tennessee  has 
been  uncertain  on  account  of  a  fungus  disease  which  attacks  the 
crop.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  this  disease  has  become  so  severe 
that  clover  growing  has  been  practically  abandoned.  The  disease 
has  also  appeared  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Arkan- 
sas, and  is  found  to  occur  on  alfalfa  as  well  as  on  red  clover. 

In  1905  Professors  Bain  and  Essary,  of  the  Tennessee  Station,  began 
to  investigate  this  problem  and  foimd  the  trouble  to  be  due  to  an 
undescribed  fungus  disease,  a  form  of  anthracnose.  The  fungus 
causing  the  disease  belongs  to  the  genus  CoUetotrichum,  and  was 
named  CoUetotrichum  trifolii.  The  trouble  occurs  in  new  as  well  as  in 
old  fields  of  clover,  but  is  usually  the  more  severe  where  clover  has 
been  grown  for  some  time.  In  many  instances  this  disease  almost 
entirely  kills  out  a  good  stand  in  one  season.  As  spraying  methods, 
disinfection  of  seed,  and  methods  of  ciiltivation  promised  httle  toward 
finding  a  remedy,  all  efforts  were  concentrated  on  the  production  of  a 
disease-resistant  strain  of  clover  by  selection,  and  the  results  of  the 
first  year's  work,  which  seemed  very  encouraging,  are  presented  in  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  station. 

During  August  and  September  of  1905,  at  which  time  most  of  the 
disease-infected  clover  had  died,  over  200  isolated  healthy  plants, 
having  withstood  the  attack  of  the  disease  on  badly  infected  fields, 
were  selected  and  the  seed  of  each  individual  plant  kept  separate. 
The  seed  was  planted  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  the  select  rows 
were  alternated  vdth  ordinary  commercial  clover  seed.  On  the  land 
used  for  the  purpose  the  disease  had  totally  destroyed  the  clover  crop  in 
1905,  and  in  order  that  it  might  again  prevail  in  1906  the  groimd  was 
only  thoroughly  disked,  as  it  was  thought  that  plowing  would  cover 
the  germs  too  deeply.  After  the  clover  had  been  up  five  weeks  a 
load  of  dead  clover  raked  up  from  a  field  destroyed  by  the  fungus  was 
scattered  over  the  plat,  putting  practically  every  plant  in  direct  con- 
tact with  this  infected  material.  On  July  15  the  dead  and  diseased 
plants  from  the  nonselect  rows  were  scattered  over  the  selections  as 
a  further  source  of  infection.  Insect  ravages  reduced  the  number  of 
plants  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  enough  were  saved  to  continue 
the  experiment.  Careful  cultivation  induced  vigorous  growth  until 
June  1,  when  the  plants  from  the  commercial  seed  showed  signs  of  the 
disease.  By  Jime  20  the  unselected  rows  were  blackened  and  dying, 
while  the  select  rows  alternating  with  them  were  almost  perfectly 


o  Compiled  from  Tennessee  Sta.  Bui.  76. 
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healthy  and  normal.  The  entire  plat  had  been  mowed  off  between  July 
9  and  September  14,  m  order  to  simulate  actual  cultural  conditions. 

It  was  estimated  that  of  the  select  plants  95  per  cent  lived  up  to 
the  end  of  this  period,  while  of  the  nonselect  plants  not  more  than  5 
per  cent  survived.  While  the  selections  nearly  all  made  a  fair  aver- 
age growth,  many  showed  lesions  of  the  disease  by  September  14, 
but  a  good  crop  of  stems,  leaves,  and  seed  was  obtained,  and  a  satis- 
factory number  of  plants  were  exceptionally  vigorous  and  without  a 
trace  of  the  anthracnose.  A  number  of  plants  of  both  select  and 
nonselect  parentage  died  during  the  winter,  but  on  the  whole  the 
selections  were  decidedly  the  more  healthy  in  appearance.  Basing 
the  estimate  on  the  percentage  of  surviving  plants  of  each  group  to 
the  approximate  number  of  that  group  which  germinated,  tiie  odds 
in  favor  of  the  selections  appeared  as  50  to  1. 

The  authors  have  foxmd  this  disease  on  alsike  clover  in  only  one  case, 
a  seedling  growing  in  the  greenhouse.  To  study  the  life  history  of  the 
fungus  a  number  of  flowerpots  were  seeded  July  12  with  red  dover, 
alsike  clover,  and  alfalfa.  On  July  22  these  plants,  after  having 
made  a  vigorous  growth  for  some  days,  became  accidentally  infected. 
The  red  clover  and  alfalfa  seedlings  succumbed  rapidly  to  the  disease, 
but  the  alsike  clover  seedlings  proved  immune.  A  few  surviving 
plants  of  red  clover  and  alfalfa  were  probably  resistant  to  the  disease. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  above-deecribed  experiments  is  the  striking  indi- 
cation of  disease  resbtance  shown  by  select  individual  red  clover  plants.  Since  every 
opportunity  existed  for  the  infection  of  the  plants  from  select  seed,  and  they  were  sab- 
jected  to  the  most  rigid  test  for  susceptibility  to  disease,  there  is  very  strong  indica- 
tion, at  least,  that  success  will  attend  the  effort  being  made  to  produce  an  anthiac- 
nose-resistant  clover.  The  evidence  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  Certain  clover 
plants  growing  in  1905,  surrounded  by  great  numbers  of  other  plants  killed  by  anthrac- 
nose, produced  offspring  which,  in  turn,  also  rensted  the  disease  alongside  non- 
select  plants  which  were  killed  by  the  disease.  Of  course  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  next  and  subsequent  generations  will  likewise  resist  the  dSflease. 

EEADICATIOH  OF  WILD  KITSTAED .» 

Wild  mustard  is  a  well  known  and  very  widely  distributed  weed 
pest  and  one  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate  when  once  intro- 
duced. R.  A.  Moore  and  A.  L.  Stone,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station;  have,  however,  been  quite  successful  recentiy  in  destroying 
the  weed  in  grain  fields  by  spraying  with  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate. 

The  solution  is  made  by  emptying  a  hundred  pound  sack  of  iron  sulphate  into  an 
ordinary  52-gallon  cask  (kerosene  or  vinegar  barrels  are  gauged  for  api»oximately  that 
amount)  and  then  stirring  until  the  sulphate  goes  into  sdution.  Iron  sulphate  is  in  a 
granular  form  similar  to  that  of  salt  or  sugar  and  goes  into  solution  readily.  When 
stirred  vigorously  seven  to  ten  minutes  the  sulphate  is  dissolved.  Made  in  the  propOT- 
tions  given,  we  found  that  the  mixture  was  practically  a  20  per  cent  solution,  the 

a  Compiled  from  Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  p.  269. 
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proper  strength,  although  some  German  experimenters  have  had  good  results  by 
using  a  15  per  cent  solution. 

The  solution  was  sprayed  on  an  oat  field  badly  infested  with  the 
weed  when  the  plants  were  in  the  third  or  fourth  leaf.  The  results 
show  that  in  all  cases  practically  all  of  the  weeds  were  destroyed. 

The  spraying  should  be  done  on  a  calm,  bright  day,  after  the  dew  has  disappeared, 
as  the  work  is  more  effective  if  the  solution  is  put  on  in  the  warm  sunlight.  When  rain 
follows  the  spraying  within  a  few  hours  the  extermination  of  the  mustard  will  not  be 
complete. 

The  grain  fields  should  be  sprayed  when  the  mustard  plants  are  in  the  third  leaf, 
or  before  the  plants  are  in  blossom,  in  order  to  have  the  spray  do  the  most  effective 
work.  The  day  following  the  spraying  the  tips  of  the  blades  of  grain  may  be  some- 
what blackened,  but  no  detrimental  effects  can  be  noticed,  either  to  the  crop  or  grasses 
seeded  with  it,  two  weeks  after  spraying. 

Daisies,  cocklebur,  bindweed,  ragweed,  chicory,  sheep  sorrel,  yellow  dock,  wild 
lettuce,  and  many  other  weeds  were  partially  or  wholly  eradicated  from  the  fields 
where  tests  were  made  for  the  extermination  of  mustard. 

Iron  sulphate  can  be  purchased  for  about  $11  per  ton  in  small  quantities  and  in  bidk 
for  considerably  less.  One  hundred  pounds  of  iron  sulphate  will  make  sufficient 
solution  of  the  proper  strength  to  spray  approximately  1  acre.  From  20  to  25  acres  of 
land  can  be  covered  in  a  day  where  the  sprayer  is  kept  in  continual  use. 

The  iron  sulphate  solution  is  not  poisonous  and  can  be  readily  handled  without 
injury.    White  clothing  coming  in  contact  with  it  will  be  discolored,  but  not  burned. 

STEEHIZATIOH  OF  SOUS  FOE  THE  PBBVBNTIOH  OF  DISEASES 

OF  PLAHT8  « 

Growers  of  lettuce,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  carnations,  violets,  and 
other  plants  under  glass  and  of  plants  in  seed  beds  often  find  the 
plants  suddenly  dying  while  their  foUage  seems  to  be  fresh  and  vig- 
orous. This  is  especially  true  of  plants  in  their  seedling  stage,  and 
a  careful  examination  will  show  that  they  are  affected  at  or  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  causes  of  the  trouble  are  certain  soil 
fimgi  and  minute  worms,  called  eelworms  or  nematodes.  Where  it 
is  possible  to  renew  the  soil  in  the  beds  every  season  comparatively 
little  loss  will  be  met  with,  provided  the  soil  is  not  infested  when  put 
in  the  beds.  When  the  same  soil  is  used  season  after  season  it  is 
likely  to  become  so  filled  with  fujigi  and  nematodes  that  the  produc- 
tion of  healthy,  stocky  plants  will  be  impossible.  The  fungi,  which 
are  usually  sterile,  are  present  as  minute  threads  or  mycelia  and  the 
nematodes  as  active  worms  or  as  eggs  and  encysted  or  dormant 
forms.  The  fxmgi  enter  the  plant  through  the  roots  and  cause 
various  forms  of  drop,  wilt,  and  rot,  while  the  nematodes  cause 
galls  on  the  roots  and  thus  interfere  with  their  fimction  as  absorbers 
and  conveyors  of  water  and  mineral  matter  to  the  plant. 

a  Compiled  from  Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1897,  p.  310;  Massachusetts  Sta.  Bui. 
66;  Rpts.  1898,  p.  149;  1899,  p.  59;  1901,  p.  74;  1902,  p.  38;  1904,  p.  10;  Ohio  Sta. 
Bui.  73,  Circs.  57  and  59.  For  previous  articles  on  this  subject  see  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Farmera'  Buls.  186,  p.  8,  and  259,  p.  9. 
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Drying  and  freezing  have  comparatiyely  little  effect  upon  these 
parasites  and  spraying  the  foliage  with  fungicides  will  be  of  no  value, 
since  it  does  not  reach  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  Fortunately  it  is 
possible  to  almost  wholly  preTcnt  the  injury  due  to  these  parasites 
by  the  sterilization  of  the  soil^  either  by  heat  or  by  chemical  treat- 
ment. The  old  practice  of  biuming  brush  and  other  mat^id  over 
the  site  of  the  tobacco  seed  beds  unconsciously  secured  sterilization, 
although  by  many  the  benefit  was  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the 
ashes.  Heating  the  soil  in  any  way,  provided  it  is  thoroughly  done, 
will  destroy  fimgi  and  nematodes.  Dry  heating  and  burning  are  not 
always  convenient  or  advisable,  but  sterilization  by  the  application 
of  steam  is  entirely  practicable.  This  can  be  done  in  boxes  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  purpose  or  may  be  effected  by  leading  perfo- 
rated steam  pipes  through  the  beds. 

The  box  method  is  fully  described  by  G.  E.  Stone,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Station,  and  W.  E.  Britton,  of  the  Connecticut  State  Station, 
and  consists  essentially  of  tight  zinc^lined  boxes  into  which  steam 
can  be  admitted  under  pressure,  and  the  soil  is  held  in  shallow  trays 
with  galvanized-iron  netting  bottoms.  Space  is  allowed  between 
and  aroimd  the  trays,  and  an  exposure  of  one  hour  to  steam  will 
destroy  all  nematodes  and  most  fungi  and  their  spores  as  well  as 
any  weed  seed  that  may  be  in  the  soil.  After  exposure  to  the  steam 
the  soil  can  be  spread  in  the  beds  and  seeded  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Doctor  Stone  and  others  have  shown  that  as  a  rule  seed  germinates 
more  quickly  and  plants  develop  better  in  sterilized  than  in  unsteril- 
ized  soil.  The  reason  for  this  was  studied  by  Schulze",  a  German  inves- 
tigator, who  found  that  while  during  sterilization  there  were  formed 
some  decomposition  products  which  are  injurious  to  a  certain  extent 
for  a  time,  these  disappear  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  or  are  cor- 
rected by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  and  there  was 
always  an  increase  in  the  amoimt  of  available  nitrogen  present  in 
sterilized  soil  due  to  the  action  of  heat  on  the  soil  compounds,  so 
that  while  the  growth  in  sterilized  soil  may  be  retarded  for  a  short 
time  the  plants  idtimately  become  more  vigorous  and  the  total  growth 
is  decidedly  greater  in  sterilized  soils. 

Where  benches  are  prepared  with  tile  for  subirrigation  the  steam 
can  be  led  into  the  tile  and  the  expense  of  sterilization  will  be  nominal. 
Where  the  soil  is  treated  with  steam  passed  through  perforated  iron 
pipes  the  cost  of  sterilization  has  been  estimated  at  about  $8  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  soil.  By  better  apparatus  the  cost  cotdd  be 
reduced  to  about  $2  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Where  steam  is  not  available  it  has  been  found  that  certain  chem- 
icals injected  into  the  soil  will  aid  in  steriUzing  it.    A.  D.  Selby,  ci 

aLandw.  Vera.  Stat.,  66  (1906),  No.  1-2,  pp.  137-147. 
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the  Ohio  Station^  has  fotmd  that  formalin  or  formaldehyde  applied 
to  the  soil  in  a  strength  of  2  pints  of  formalin  to  50  gallons  of 
water  is  quite  efficient  for  the  .destruction  of  fungi  and  itctive  nema- 
todesy  although  it  does  not  destroy  the  nematode  eggs  or  encysted 
forms.  For  these  steaming  is  best.  To  treat  soil  with  formalin  it 
should  be  prepared  as  for  seeding,  and  after  being  well  raked  and  in  a 
friable  condition  it  is  drenched  with  the  solution  as  given  above  at 
the  rate  of  about  1  gallon  per  square  foot  of  surface.  A  bed  50  feet 
long  by  6  feet  wide  would  require  about  300  gallons  of  the  mixture 
containing  from  12  to  15  pints  of  formalin.  This  would  cost  from 
$1.80  to  $2.25  in  carboy  lots.  If  applied  to  seed  beds  in  the  fall 
before  freezing  weather  sets  in  this  treatment  will  keep  down  all 
forms  of  rot,  damping  off,  and  similar  plant  diseases. 

PEOBUGTION  OF  SEEBLESS  TOMATOES.^" 

The  production  of  any  vegetable  novelty  always  arouses  interest 
among  seed  growers  and  gardeners.  More  or  less  of  this  work  has  been 
done  by  the  experiment  stations.  For  a  number  of  years  breeding 
experiments  with  vegetables  have  been  carried  on  by  Professor  Halsted 
and  his  associates  at  the  New  Jersey  stations.  Among  the  distinct  and 
valuable  productions  secured  in  this  work  is  a  nearly  seedless  tomato. 
As  is  well  kno¥m,  each  fruit  of  the  ordinary  tomato  contains  him- 
dreds  of  seeds,  while  the  form  which  Professor  Halsted  has  developed 
seldom  contains  more  than  fifty  seeds  and  frequently  there  are  not 
more  than  five  or  six  and  often  none. 

This  variety  has  become  pretty  well  established  now  and  has  been 
called  the  Giant  because  of  the  very  lai^  size  that  the  plant  attains. 
It  originated  five  or  six  years  ago  as  a  result  of  a  cross  of  Qt>lden 
Sunrise  upon  Dwarf  Champion. 

The  seedlings  frequently  bear  three  cotyledons,  and  the  plants  are  very  slow,  grow- 
ing long  stemmed,  with  the  foliage  open,  due  to  the  long  intemodes,  and  leaves  with 
the  divisions  widely  separated,  which  are  crinkled,  and  the  terminal  leaflet  blimt 
pointed.  The  flower  clusters  are  small,  flowers  cup  shaped,  light  lemon  yellow,  and 
the  fruits  few,  medium  small,  light  yellow,  and  nearly  seedless.  The  flesh  is  particu- 
larly fine  flavored.  The  plants,  3  feet  apart  each  way,  covered  the  ground  devoted 
to  the  block,  and  flowered  up  to  the  killing  frosts  near  November  1. 

The  type  appears  to  be  well  fixed.  Attempts  to  cross  other  sorts 
upon  it  have  imif ormly  failed. 

Seedless  fruits  have  also  been  produced  by  Professor  Halsted  on 
several  varieties  and  crosses  of  tomatoes,  due  probably  primarily  to 
nonpollination  with  other  conditions  favorable  to  the  stimulation  of 
fruit  production.  These  crosses  were  quite  uniformly  dwarfed  in  size, 
many  in  a  cluster  being  not  larger  than  peas,  but  solid  fleshed,  and 

oCompfled  from  New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpts.  1901,  p.  442;  1903,  p.  492;  1904,  p.  491; 
1905,  p.  468;  Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.,  1905,  p.  300. 
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often  of  good  qualily.  In  one  instance  the  fmit  had  the  flkTor  of 
the  strawberry.  Currant  crossed  up<»i  Stone  produced  such  fruit, 
likewise  Crimson  Cushion  upon  Sumatra.  When  Crimson  Cushion 
was  crossed  upon  Giant  and  Magnus  many  seedless  fruits  were  pro- 
duced, some  of  which  were  lai^  enough  for  table  use.  Cuttings  taken 
from  plants  which  produced  numerous  seedless  fruits  of  this  sort 
when  planted  out  in  the  garden  gave  only  normal  fruits. 

E.  P.  Sandsten,  working  at  the  Wisconsin  Station,  produced  seedless 
tomatoes  by  an  entirely  different  metiiod,  i.  e.,  the  use  of  excessive 
amoimts  of  fertilizers.  He  worked  in  the  greenhouse  with  a  good 
potting  soil,  using  commercial  fertifizers  at  the  rate  of  800  jKmnds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  600  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  1,000  pounds 
of  desiccated  bone  per  acre.  Many  abnormalities  in  the  growth  of 
the  plants  and  fruit  were  observed.  ''In  almost  all  cases  there 
was  a  tendency  of  the  plants  to  produce  fruits  containing  a  much 
smaller  number  of  seeds  than  is  generally  foimd  in  the  ordinary 
fruit."  In  one  instance  the  plant  was  dwarfed  and  the  fruit  not 
larger  than  a  walnut,  but  firm  fleshed  and  entirely  seedless.  Another 
plant  produced  a  large  solid  fruit  that  was  seedless.  Cuttings  tak^i 
from  these  plants  and  set  outdoors  remained  true  to  type,  but  pro- 
duced more  and  larger  fruit  than  in  the  greenhouse. 

We  thus  have  at  least  two  ways  of  securing  seedlessness  in  toma- 
toes— ^by  crossing  and  selection  and  by  high  feeding  with  fertilizers. 
The  work  with  seedless  tomatoes  at  both  these  stations  is  being  con- 
tinued and  promises  to  result  in  the  establishment  of  varieties  with 
far  less  seeds  in  than  the  sorts  commonly  grown.  It  brings  out  strik- 
ingly the  variations  that  may  occur  in  plants  as  a  result  of  cross- 
ing and  high  feeding  with  fertilizers. 

PICKLIHO  OIIYES  AHD  MOCK  OLXYES  FOE  HOME  ITSE.^ 

In  California,  Arizona,  and  other  States  where  olives  can  be  grown 
successfully  many  housewives  are  interested  in  pickling  them  by 
household  methods  for  home  use.  According  to  experiments  carried 
on  at  the  Arizona  Station  by  W.  W.  Skinner  this  can  be  successfully 
done. 

The  two  varieties  which  have  given  the  best  results  in  home  iMck- 
ling  are  the  Mission  and  Manzanillo.  ''The  Mission  holds  its  color 
well  while  beiog  pickled,  and  with  reasonable  care  in  the  extracting 
process  yields  a  product  which  is  firm  and  of  good  flavor.  The  Man- 
zanillo is  superior  to  the  Mission  in  flavor,  but  the  fruit  is  of  a  finer 
texture  and  is  prone  to  soften  during  treatment;  nor  is  the  color  of 
the  finished  product  so  good  as  the  Mission." 

a  Compiled  from  Arizona  8U.  Bui.  51,  California  Cir.  24,  '^^nBCODBin  Sta.  Bui.  136. 
See  also  XT.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  122,  p;  16. 
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The  olives,  either  green  or  ripe,  should  be  picked  into  pails  about 
one-third  full  of  water,  to  prevent  bruising,  and  sorted  as  to  size  and 
ripeness.  The  fruit  is  then  placed  in  suitable  vessels  (preferably 
stone  jars,  though  wooden  kegs,  etc.,  may  be  used  if  sterilized  so  that 
they  are  free  from  mold  spores),  the  water  poured  off,  and  the  fruit 
covered  with  a  solution  made  of  2  ounces  of  soda  lye,  1  ounce  of  lime, 
and  1  ounce  of  common  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The  solution  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed  and  allowed  to  stand  an  hour  before  using,  and 
is  best  if  made  of  boiled  and  cooled  water.  It  should  stand  about  2 
inches  above  the  fruit,  and  if  any  of  the  olives  float  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  them  with  a  board  and  weight. 

The  time  of  the  lye  treatment  varies  from  three  to  seven  days,  according  to  the  vari- 
ety, size,  and  ripeness  of  the  fruit.  The  solution  should  be  examined  daily,  and  should 
the  sleek,  soapy  feeling  peculiar  to  lye  disappear,  it  indicates  that  the  solution  is 
exhausted.  The  old  solution  should  therefore  be  poured  off  and  new  solution  added. 
It  should  also  be  changed  at  once  should  any  scum  or  mold  appear.  The  fruit  should 
be  frequently  examined,  always  sampling  the  largest  olives  by  cutting  away  a  portion 
with  a  sharp  knife.  The  progress  of  the  lye  toward  the  interior  of  the  fruit  is  plainly 
marked  by  a  distinct  dark  ring.  When  the  ring  has  reached  almost  but  not  quite  to 
the  pit,  it  b  time  to  remove  the  lye  and  commence  the  washing. 

The  lye  should  now  be  poured  off  and  water  added  and  renewed 
morning  and  night.  The  wash  water  should  also  be  boiled  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  mold,  whicJi  is  very  likely  to  develop  at  this  stage  of  the 
pickling  process.  The  fruit  should  be  kept  in  water,  as  before,  with 
the  board  and  weight,  and  throughout  the  extraction,  washing,  and 
salting  the  vessel  should  be  closely  covered.  It  will  require  from  four 
to  seven  days  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  alkaU.  Washing  should  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  fruit  has  the  pecuUar  hot  taste  due  to  the 
presence  of  lye,  and  it  is  well  to  test  it  with  red  Utmus  paper,  which 
will  turn  blue  if  a  trace  of  the  lye  remains.  *  If  the  olives  are  still 
bitter  after  the  washing  has  been  completed,  they  should  receive  a 
second  treatment  with  lye,  followed  by  washing. 

When  free  from  lye  the  oUves  are  ready  for  salting,  the  brine  being 
composed  of  2  ounces  of  common  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  boiled,  cooled,  and  poured  over  the  olives.  The  next 
day  this  solution  should  be  poured  off  and  a  solution  containing  4 
ounces  of  salt  should  be  used.  ''If  the  stronger  solution  is  used  to 
begin  with,  the  oUves  will  shrivel.  The  fruit  should  next  be  treated 
with  an  8-ounce  brine,  and  if  intended  to  keep  for  some  time,  finally 
with  a  brine  containing  14  ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon.  A  14-oimce 
brine,  however,  makes  the  olives  too  salty  to  be  used  without  a  slight 
soaking." 

In  the  author's  opinion,  a  better  method  of  keeping  the  finished 
product  is  to  process  the  olives  after  adding  the  8-oimce  brine.  Glass 
fruit  jars  filled  with  olives  and  brine,  with  the  covers  lightly  screwed 
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down  oTer  the  rubbers,  are  stood  in  water  in  a  tin  wash  boiler  and 
heated  to  175°  F.  for  thirty  minutes.  They  should  be  then  removed 
and  the  covers  quickly  tightened.  "By  this  process  the  flavor  of  the 
olive  is  not  injured,  and  if  properly  done  the  fruit  wHl  keep  at  least 
several  months  without  deteriorating." 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Adams  and  E.  P.  Sandsten,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station,  in  a  recent  bulletin  state  that  mock  olives  can  be  made  for 
home  use  from  unripe  plums.  According  to  the  directions  which 
they  give,  the  plums  when  just  beginning  to  ripen,  but  still  green, 
should  be  pickled  in  a  brine  strong  enough  to  hold  up  an  ^g;  the 
brine  may  be  made  from  sea  salt,  or,  if  this  is  not  convenient,  from 
common  rock  salt.  The  brine  should  be  poured,  hot,  over  the  fruit 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  should  then  be  poured 
off  and  the  fruit  placed  in  a  new  brine,  boiled  for  one  minute,  and 
sealed  in  the  hot  brine  in  suitable  jars. 

THE  HAY  BOX  OB  FIBELB8S  COOKEB-^" 

Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  recently  in  a  system  of 
cookery  in  practice  in  Norway  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  which 
boiling  hot  food  in  tightly  covered  receptacles  is  packed  in  some  non- 
conducting material  in  such  a  way  that  it  keeps  hot  for  a  long  time 
and  slowly  cooks.  As  hay  is  commonly  used  in  Europe  as  a  packings 
the  cooker  is  frequently  called  a  ''hay  box  cooker.''  Sometimes  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  ''Norwegian  nest,"  and  the  name  ''fireless  cooker''  is 
also  used.  The  principle  involved  is  a  simple  one,  namely,  the  reten- 
tion of  heat  and  hence  the  continuation  of  cooking  by  surrounding  hot 
food  with  some  nonconducting  material. 

Just  when  the  Norwegian  cooking  apparatus  was  devised  it  would 
be  hard  to  say,  but  it  has  been  in  use  for  a  long  time  and  in  1867 
excited  considerable  interest  and  curiosity  when  it  was  shown  as  a 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  W.  Mat- 
tieu  Williams'"  describes  it  in  his  treatise  on  cooldDg,  first  published 
a  mmiber  of  years  ago,  as  being  well  known,  and  also  makes  reference 
to  an  experiment  of  Count  Rimifbrd's  in  which  meat  was  cooked  under 
similar  conditions — that  is,  by  keeping  it  for  a  long  time  at  a  tempera- 
ture somewhat  lower  than  that  of  boiling  water.  Many  persons  are 
doubtless  familiar  with  Williams's  own  experiments  in  which  eggs 
were  cooked  in  a  fireless  cooker.  The  eggs  were  placed  in  an  earthen 
vessel  filled  with  hot  water,  which  was  then  tightly  covered,  wrapped 
in  flannel,  packed  in  a  padded  hat  box,  and  allowed  to  remain  over- 
night. In  the  morning  they  were  found,  he  says,  to  be  "cooked  to 
perfection." 

a  Compiled  from  Cornell  Reading  Course  for  Farmers'  Wives,  5.  ser.,  1907,  No.  23, 
p.  446>Rept.  Commis.  Gen.  [U.  S.  Army],  1905,  p.  80;  1906,  p.  14. 
h  Chemistry  of  Cookery,  1886,  pp.  23,  29,  30. 
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According  to  WflKams's  description,  the  Norw^an  cooking  appa- 
ratus "consists  of  an  inner  tin  pot  with  well-fitting  Kd,  which  fits 
into  a  box,  having  a  thick  lining  of  iU-conducting  material — such 
as  felt,  wool,  or  sawdust  (it  should  be  2  or  3  inches  thick,  bottom  and 
sides).  A  fowl,  for  example,  is  put  into  the  tin,  which  is  then  filled 
up  with  boiling  water  and  coyered  with  a  close-fitting  cover  lined 
like  the  box,  uid  firmly  strapped  down.  This  may  be  left  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours,  when  the  fowl  will  be  found  most  delicately  cooked/' 

From  time  to  time  articles  have  appeared  r^arding  this  method 
of  preparing  food,  and  recently  considerable  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  subject,  perhaps  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  German 
Grovemment^  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  families  of  small  means 
to  this  device  as  furnishing  an  economical  method  of  cookery.  The 
popular  descriptions^  of  this  sort  of  cooker,  which  have  appeared 
now  and  then,  differ  more  or  less  in  details,  but  the  principle  is 
always  the  same,  namely,  the  retention  of  heat  by  surrounding  the 
food  with  nonconducting  material. 

Such  cookers  may  be  readily  made  at  home,  and  even  when  they  are 
of  very  simple  construction  they  have  given  good  results  provided 
they  are  well  packed  with  insulating  material.  A  tightly  covered 
tin  or  enameled  can  or  bucket  or  a  kettle  preferably  without  a  handle, 
but  having  a  tight  cover,  and  a  wooden  box  and  packing  material 
are  the  essential  features.  The  packing  box  or  other  receptacle 
should  be  considerably  laiger,  say  3  or  4  inches  in  every  direction,  than 
the  vessel  used  for  cooking.  Line  the  box  with  several  thicknesses 
of  paper  or  with  asbestos.  Over  the  bottom  of  the  box  should 
be  spread  a  thick  layer  of  hay,  crumpled  newspaper,  or  similar 
material  tightly  packed.  The  cooking  vessel  is  placed  on  the  center 
of  this  and  the  spaces  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  box  packed 
full  of  the  hay  or  whatever  is  used.  A  thick  cushion  or  pad  of  suit- 
able size  should  be  made  for  covering  the  top  of  the  can  and  a  wooden 
cover  for  the  box  is  also  desirable.  In  some  of  the  cookers  which 
have  been  described  in  magazines,  etc.,  thick  felt,  asbestos,  cork,  and 
other  nonconducting  materials  have  been  used  for  packing,  but  good 
results  have  been  reported  with  the  simpler  materials. 

These  cookers  may  be  made  to  hold  one  or  more  cooking  vessels, 
and  in  case  space  is  desired  for  two  or  more  it  is  convenient  to  divide 
the  box  into  compartments. 

Figure  1,  which  is  drawn  from  data  furnished  by  tests  carried  on 
at  the  Cornell  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station,  in  con- 
nection with  home  economics  coiu'seSy  shows  a  cooker  suitable  for 
two  cans. 

o  Mo.  Consular  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  S.],  1905,  Nos.  297,  p.  15;  302,  p.  242. 
&Home  Sci.  Mag.,  20  (1903),  p.  9;  Amer.  Agr.,  79  (1907),  No.  1,  p.  27;  Everyday 
Housekeeping,  22  (1906),  p.  81«;  The  Hay-Box  Cook  Book,  Chicago,  1906. 
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The  tests  at  Cornell  have  been  satisfactory  and  the  hay  box  cooker 
''is  recommended  to  housewives  as  a  means  of  saving  fuel  and  secur- 
ing good  results  in  cooking  cereab,  chicken,  macaroni,  or  anything 
requiring  long,  slow  cooking  or  steaming." 

The  food  which  is  to  be  cooked  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point  in 
the  can  or  bucket  and  cooked  for  a  short  time,  two  or  three  to 
twenty  minutes  usually,  or  perhaps  ten  minutes  on  an  average 
(though  the  time  depends  upon  the  material  and  should  be  learned 
by  experience), and  is  tightly  covered  and  placed  in  the  nest  and  cov- 
ered on  top  with 
the  cushion  and  the 
lid  of  the  box  closed. 
The  cool  air  of  the 
room  can  not  pass 
through  the  pack- 
ing to  the  can  nor 
can  the  heat  inside 
it  pass  through  the 
nonconducting  ma- 
terial, except  very 
slowly,  and  so  the 
food  remains  hot 
for  several  hours 
and  cooks  thor- 
oughly and  evenly 
without  further  at- 
tention. According 
to  the  Cornell  re- 
port, "about  twice 
as  much  time  is 
required  as  in  cook- 
ing over  the  flame. 
There  is  little  evap- 
oration. Conse- 
quently, care  must 

FiQ.  1.  -Hay  box  or  flreless  oooker.  i       .    -i 

be  taken  not  to  use 
too  much  water  in  preparation.  Many  articles  of  food  are  better  for 
long,  slow  cooking,  and  as  neither  fire  nor  attention  is  needed  (after 
the  initial  heating)  it  proves  an  economical  means  of  preparing  food 
for  the  table."  An  advantage  claimed  for  the  hay  box  cooker  is  that 
there  are  no  noticeable  odors  from  the  cooking  food. 

The  cooker  must  not  be  opened  from  the  time  the  food  is  placed 
in  it  until  it  is  needed  for  serving,  as  the  removal  of  the  covering, 
etc.,  would  mean  an  escape  of  heat. 

Cookers  constructed  on  the  principle  outlined  have  been  tested 
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for  seyeral  years  by  the  Commissftry  Department  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  have  given  good  satisfaction,  particularly  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  rations  for  soldiers  on  the  march.  According  to  the  reports  of 
the  Commissary-Oeneraly  the  cookers  used  are  of  large  size  and 
special  attention  is  given  to  packing  materials  and  other  factors  so 
as  to  insure  the  insulation  of  the  containers  in  which  the  food  is 
cooked.  The  meat,  beans,  cereal,  or  other  food  is  heated  in  the  can 
at  breakfast  time,  packed,  and  carried  in  carts  with  the  other  camp 
equipment  while  the  men  are  on  the  march,  and  when  eamp  is  reached 
at  night  a  hot  soup  or  other  dish  is  ready  without  the  delay  attendant 
on  cooking  a  hot  meal  in  the  usual  way. 

In  this  system  of  cookery  the  food  is  kept  on  the  stove  for  only  a 
short  time,  and  hence  only  a  small  amount  of  fuel  is  required,  and  it 
has  a  further  advantage  in  that  it  does  not  heat  the  rooms  in  which 
the  cooking  is  done. 

By  means  of  this  cooker  a  breakfast  cereal  may  be  pr^ared  by 
IxMling  it  a  few  minutes  in  the  evening,  then  packing  it  away  in  the 
cooker,  and  in  the  morning  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Soup  can  be  pre- 
pared early  in  the  day  and  will  be  ready  for  luncheon  without  any 
further  attention.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  hay  box  cited  above 
and  other  similar  publications  the  writers,  on  the  basis  of  personal 
experience,  give  directions  for  the  preparation  of  vegetables,  meats, 
soups,  desserts,  and  other  dishes,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  hay  box  cooker  is  a  convenient,  economical,  and  labor- 
saving  device. 

COMBATIHO  nrSBOT  EHBMIB8  OF  SHADE  TSEES.^' 

In  recent  years  more  and  more  attention  has  been  given  by  munic- 
ipal authorities  to  the  condition  of  shade  trees  within  the  city  limits. 
A  number  of  insect  pests  of  prime  importance  have  attacked  trees 
used  for  shade  purposes  in  cities,  and  where  no  attention  has  been 
given  to  these  pests  they  have  often  completely  defoUated  even  the 
largest  shade  trees  along  the  streets  and  in  city  parks. 

At  first  it  was  considered  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  apply  direct 
insecticide  treatment  to  tall  elms  and  other  shade  trees.  Prof.  J.  B. 
Smith,  of  the  New  Jersey  Station,  however,  showed  that  if  a  strong 
barrel  pxmip  were  used  and  a  bamboo  extension  pole  attached  to  the 
hose  for  holding  the  nozzle  as  far  as  possible  from  the  ground,  trees 
of  moderate  size  could  be  readily  sprayed  with  insecticides.  Since 
that  time  various  power  sprayers  have  been  put  in  operation  by 
means  of  which  sprays  may  be  thrown  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  shade 

aOompiled  irom  minoifl  Sta.  Bui.  112;  Kentucky  8ta.  Bui.  120;  Maasachuaetts  Sta. 
BuL  114;  New  Hampehire  Sta.  Bui.  128;  New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  233;  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Faimeis'  Bui.  99. 
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trees.  Since  the  most  serious  shade-tree  insects  feed  upon  the  foliage 
and  may,  therefore,  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  arsenicals,  it  becomes 
merely  a  matter  of  civic  pride  whether  suitable  means  will  be  put  in 
operation  for  protecting  shade  trees.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
Doctor  Howard  that  with  an  expense  of  $4;000  or  $5,000  annuaUy 
almost  any  city  in  the  United  States  may  keep  the  foliage  of  its  shade 
trees  in  a  green  condition  throughout  the  growing  season. 

Great  differences  have  been  noted  in  the  susceptibility  of  various 
species  of  shade  trees  to  insect  attacks.  The  least  susceptible  is  the 
ginkgo,  which  in  this  country  has  not  been  attacked  by  any  serious 
insect  pest.  The  tulip  tree  is  ahnost  equally  free  from  insects, 
although  plant  lice  and  gall  midges  may  disfigure  the  leaves  to  some 
extent.  It  is  not  practicable,  however,  to  plant  in  all  cities  only 
those  trees  which  are  free  from  insect  pests.  Strong  preferences  are 
held  by  the  citizens  of  different  municipalities  for  elms,  maples,  lin- 
dens, and  other  well-known  shade  trees  which  are  more  or  less  s^- 
ously  attacked  by  insects.  In  order  to  protect  their  foliage  from 
destruction  during  the  growing  season  it  is  necessary,  according  to 
the  experience  already  had  in  various  cities,  to  place  the  work  of 
insect  control  on  shade  trees  in  the  hands  of  a  city  forester  or  super- 
intendent of  parks. 

Among  the  most  serious  insect  enemies  of  shade  trees  are  the  elm  leaf- 
beetle,  tussock  moth,  bagworm,  fall  webworm,  brown-tail  moth,  gipsy 
moth,  Cottonwood  leaf-beetle,  and  cottony  maple  scale.  Recently  the 
oriental  moth  has  been  discovered  in  Boston  and  threatens  injury  to 
shade  trees.  All  of  these  insects  except  the  cottony  maple  scale  may 
be  destroyed  by  spraying  the  foliage  with  arsenicals,  especially 
arsenate  of  lead.  The  first  application  may  be  made  immediately 
after  the  buds  have  opened  and  further  treatment  may  be  r^ulated 
according  to  the  abundance  of  leaf-eating  insects  in  any  given 
locality.  Most  of  the  pests  mentioned  in  the  Ibt  of  important  shade- 
tree  insects  are  open  to  other  methods  of  attack.  Thus,  the  winter 
nests  of  the  brown-tail  moth  should  be  destroyed  before  the  insects 
become  scattered  in  the  spring.  The  gipsy  moth  may  be  captured 
by  banding  the  trees  and  its  numbers  will  be  greatly  reduced  by 
destroying  the  egg  masses.  The  elm  leaf-beetle  in  the  larval  condi- 
tion may  be  destroyed  about  the  base  of  the  trees  by  spraying  with 
kerosene  emukion.  The  egg  clusters  of  the  tussock  moth  are  con- 
spicuous and  may  be  easily  removed  and  destroyed. 

Serious  outbreaks  of  cottony  maple  scale  have  been  reported  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  in  Chicago  and  other  cities.  This 
pest  must  be  controlled  with  contact  insecticides,  among  which  kero- 
sene emulsion  has  given  the  best  results.  The  cottony  maple  scale 
attacks  chiefly  the  soft  maple,  Unden,  box  elder,  elm,  and  honey 
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locust.  In  a  series  of  experiments  carried  out  by  Professor  Forbes, 
of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  it  was  found  that  the  most  useful 
insecticide  for  the  control  of  this  pest  was  kerosene  emulsion,  which, 
if  appUed  in  sunmier,  should  not  contain  more  than  10  to  12  per  cent 
of  kerosene,  and  if  used  in  winter  not  more  than  16  to  18  per  cent. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  first  summer  appUcation  be  made  when 
about  half  of  the  eggs  are  hatched  and  the  second  just  at  the  end  of 
the  hatching  period.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  thorough  winter  appUca- 
tion of  the  stronger  kerosene  emulsion  is  more  effective  than  the  sum- 
mer treatment. 

FESDIHO  WHOLE  QBALS.^ 

In  ordinary  digestion  experiments  with  farm  animals  the  propor- 
tions of  nutritive  materials  remaining  in  the  feces  are  determined  by 
chemical  analysis,  and  such  data  are  of  coxuse  admirably  adapted  for 
the  study  of  many  problems. 

A  mechanical  method  of  separating  the  undigested  from  the 
digested  material  is  sometimes  followed  in  the  study  of  various 
practical  questions  connected  with  animal  feeding.  It  is  customary 
in  such  tests  to  mix  the  manure  with  large  quantities  of  water, 
which  washes  away  the  metabolic  products  and  similar  materials  and 
leaves  the  undigested  grain  behind.  The  fact  that  the  manure  may 
contain  considerable  imdigested  material  receives  practical  recogni- 
tion in  animal  feeding.  Pigs  are  very  commonly  allowed  to  follow 
fattening  steers  in  order  that  they  may  gather  and  utilize  this  food 
which  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

In  tests  imdertaken  at  the  Kansas  Station  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  soaked  and  dry  com  thus  available  for  pig  feeding, 
the  droppings  from  two  lots  of  steers  were  gathered  for  twenty-eight 
days.  The  undigested  com  was  carefully  washed  out  from  the 
feces  and  weighed  and  it  was  found  that  the  steers  fed  the  soaked 
com  failed  to  digest  11  per  cent  of  the  3,045  pounds  eaten  and  those 
fed  the  dry  com  16  per  cent  of  the  3,060  pounds  eaten.  The  grains 
compared  in  a  later  test  at  the  Kansas  Station,  which  covered  thirty- 
three  days,  included  com  meal,  red  Kafir  com  meal,  and  white 
Kafir  com  meal.  Washing  away  the  digested  material  from  the 
undigested  showed  that  5.5  per  cent  of  the  com  meal,  11.3  per  cent 
of  the  red  Kafir  com  meal,  and  14.1  per  cent  of  the  white  Kafir  com 
meal  passed  through  the  animals  undigested.  The  utiUzation  of  the 
undigested  material  by  pigs  was  one  of  the  principal  features  studied 
in  both  of  these  tests. 

A  recently  published  bulletin  of  the  Michigan  Station  reports  the 
results  of  a  study  undertaken  to  determine  the  proportion  of  whole 
com,  whole  oats,  and  a  mixture  of  these  grains  which  escaped  diges* 

o  Compiled  from  Kansas  Sta.  Buls.  47  and  67;  Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  242. 
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tion  when  fed  to  cattle.    According  to  R.  S.  Shaw  and  H.  W.  Norton, 
jr.,  who  carried  on  this  work — 

For  some  time  past  the  system  of  feeding  whole  grain  has  had  many  advocates. 
Some  speakers  and  writers  on  agricultural  and  live-stock  subjects  have  advised  the 
use  of  whole  com  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  grains  for  steer  feeding, 
and  many  farmers  are  feeding  whole  oats  to  cows,  young  stock,  and  calves. 

The  presence  of  large  quantities  of  oats  in  the  droppings  from  cows  fed  a  grain  mix- 
ture containing  whole  oats,  and  the  fBCt  that  a  field  manured  with  these  droppings 
produced  a  fairly  good  stand  of  oats  suggested  an  experiment  to  determine  the  per- 
centage of  whole  grain  passing  through  the  digestive  tract.    *    *    * 

Claims  are  also  made  by  advocates  of  this  method  -of  feeding  that  even  though  a 
laige  amount  does  pass  through  without  apparent  change  still  the  animal  ''gets  a  lot 
of  good  out  of  it.''  To  clear  up  this  last  question  chemical  analyses  were  made  to  find 
the  exact  composition  of  the  grain  both,  before  and  after  feeding  in  order  to  detect  any 
changes  taking  place.    ♦    ♦    * 

No  attempt  was  made  to  compare  the  feeding  value  of  whole  grain  with  ground 
grain,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  gains  or  losses  in  weight  made  by 
the  animals  while  on  the  whole-grain  feed. 

Each  of  the  grain  rations  was  tested  with  lots  containing  two  cows, 
two  heifers,  and  two  calves,  the  feeding  period  covering  seven  days. 

All  grain  fed  was  weighed  and  all  droppings  collected  and  washed  through  screens 
to  separate  the  grain.  The  screens  were  as  fine  meshed  as  could  be  used  and  still 
allow  the  escape  of  everything  but  the  grain;  in  fact  some  of  the  oats  were  washed 
through  and  lost.  *  *  *  The  grain  was  then  spread  out  in  a  warm  room  and  dried 
and  run  through  a  fanning  mill  to  clear  from  straw  and  chaff  and  was  finally  weighed. 
Samples  were  taken  for  chemical  analyses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  grain  eaten  which 
was  recovered  whole  in  the  feces: 

Proportion  of  grain  eaten  recovered  whole  in  the  feces;  experiments  with  cattle. 


Kind  of  animal. 

Whole  oom 
recoverad. 

Whole  oate 
recovered. 

Whole  com 
and  oats 
iBoovaved. 

Cows 

Percent. 
22.75 
ia77 
6.28 

Percent 
12.06 
5.48 
2.98 

Percent. 
26.46 

Heifers 

17  50 

Calves 

5.78 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  every  case  smaller  quantities  of  undigested 
grain  were  found  in  the  droppings  of  the  younger  animals  and  that 
the  proportion  of  com  which  escaped  digestion  was  greater  than  that 
of  oats. 

Chemical  analyses  showed  practically  the  same  composition  of  grain  as  before  feed- 
ing; therefore  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  animal  derives  no  benefit  from  grain  which 
passes  through  the  digestive  tract  unmasticated. 

The  germinating  power  of  the  grain  passing  through  the  system  was  affected  very 
markedly  but  not  entirely  destroyed,  as  4.3  per  cent  of  the  com  and  10.6  per  cent  of 
the  oats  germinated  after  this  treatment. 

The  data  reported  are  not  sufficient  for  general  deductions  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  whole  and  ground  grain  or  soaked  and  dry 
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gram,  but  they  do  clearly  show  that  in  ordinary  methods  of  feeding 
the  proportion  of  grain  which  escapes  digestion  may  be  considerable. 
It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  cattle  fed  large  grain  rations  toward 
the  close  of  a  fattening  period  digest  such  feed  .  less  completely 
than  animals  eating  smaller  quantities.  Factors  like  the  above  should 
receive  consideration  in  regulating  the  number  of  pigs  following 
fattening  steers  and  other  questions  connected  with  animal  feeding, 
in  order  that  the  greatest  profits  may  be  secured. 

The  length  of  time  which  grain  remains  in  the  digestive  tract  was 
one  of  the  questions  considered  in  the  tests  at  the  Kansas  Station. 
On  one  day  of  a  feeding  period  red  Kafir  com  was  substituted  for  the 
white  Kafir  com  which  made  up  the  grain  portion  of  the  ration. 
On  the  day  immediately  following  it  was  found  that  red  kernels 
began  to  appear  in  the  manure  and  the  maximum  mmiber  was  noted 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  They  then  began  to  decrease,  and 
on  the  foiurth  day  only  a  few  red  kernels  were  found  in  the  washings. 

THE  IMPB07SKSVT  OF  OATTLE.<> 

The  Michigan  Experiment  Station  has  begun  animal-breeding 
experiments,  and  a  recently  published  general  discussion  of  breeding 
problems  by  R.  S.  Shaw  is  the  outcome  of  this  work.  In  Professor 
Shaw's  opinion  very  many  Michigan  cattle  breeders  raise  inferior 
milch  cows  and  steers,  the  chief  fault  of  the  common  cattle  being  a 
lack  of  quality  and  uniformity,  which  is  due  not  so  much  to  lack  of 
the  infusion  of  good  blood  as  to  the  indiscriminate  admixture  of 
heei  and  dairy  types. 

With  the  rise  in  prices  of  dairy  products,  the  common  cows  have  been  bred  to  dairy 
buUs;  with  depreciated  valuoe  for  dairy  products,  these  same  cows  and  their  female 
progeny  havo  been  bred  back  to  beef  sires,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
plenty  of  instances  where  herds  possessed  ol  cows  of  a  small  type,  producing  a  small 
flow  of  rich  milk,  have  been  bred  to  a  bull  of  a  larger  breed  noted  for  heavy  milk 
flow,  and  vice  versa. 

In  lU'ging  that  widespread  attention  be  paid  by  Michigan  cattle 
raisers  to  improvements  in  dairy  and  beef  herds,  a  number  of  general 
deductions  are  drawn  regarding  some  of  the  more  important  phases 
of  cattle  breeding.  In  the  author's  opinion  live  stock  improvement 
is  not  difficult. 

Questions  of  breeding  are  generally  regarded  as  being  obscure,  intricate,  and 
extremely  difficult,  except  to  those  skflled  in  the  art  through  long  years  of  training. 
*  *  *  But  the  initial  step  in  live-stock  breeding  for  improvement  confronting 
us  to-day  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one;  we  do  not  need  to  undertake  the  establish- 
ment of  new  types  or  breeds,  as  there  are  plenty  now  in  existence  to  choose  from 
which,  judiciously  chosen,  will  respond  favorably  to  the  conditions  to  which  they  are 
adapted.  The  first  step  in  the  line  of  live-stock  improvement  must  come  from  the  ces- 
sation of  the  practice  of  admixing  the  blood  of  the  various  breeds  and  of  using  grade 
and  scrub  sires. 


<»  Compiled  from  Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  241. 
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The  plan  we  have  to  suggest  [for  the  upgrading  of  herds]  and  discuss  for  the  imi»ove- 
ment  of  the  common  stocks  of  the  country  is  that  known  as  upgrading,  which  consists 
in  ingrafting  the  characteristics  of  a  superior  breed  upon  animals  of  common  or  mixed 
breeding  for  the  purpose  of  improving  them.  This  improvement  is  due  to  the  supe- 
rior quiJity  of  the  males  used  and  chiefly  their  prepotency  or  power  of  transmitting 
accurately  these  qualities  to  their  offspring.  This  plan  differs  from  crossbreeding  in 
that  pure  blood  is  used  on  the  sire's  side  and  females  of  mixed  blood  or  no  blood  on 
the  dam's  side.  Thus  we  have  the  prepotency  concentrated  in  the  bull  and  the  very 
opposite  in  the  females,  as  the  more  mixed  the  breeding  the  less  stable  are  the  inher^it 
characteristics  of  the  individual,  and  therefore  the  less  resistant  to  improvement. 

It  would  be  absolutely  impracticable  to  advise  all  owners  of  common  cattle  to  send 
their  stocks  to  the  block  and  purchase  pure-bred  foundation  stocks;  only  a  few  could  do 
this  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  if  the  great  majority  now  possessed  of  conunon  stocks 
were  to  simultaneously  seek  to  purchase  pure-bred  foundation  stocks,  they  could  not 
get  them;  they  are  not  in  existence,  for  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in  the  United 
States  are  possessed  of  pedigrees.  Second,  the  finances  of  a  great  many  holders  of 
common  stock  are  not  such  as  to  allow  them  to  make  extensive  purchases  of  pedi- 
greed ftTiiTTi^lfl  and  replacement  is  out  of  the  question,  as  it  would  require  the  returns 
from  the  sale  of  three  or  four  common  animals  to  purchase  one  pedigreed  one.  l^ird, 
it  is  highly  desirable  for  breeders  to  grow  into  any  line  of  pure  breeding  rather  than  to 
buy  into  it  suddenly  and  take  up  a  work  in  which  experience  is  necessary. 

In  general,  then,  it  is  necessary  for  the  majority  of  holders  of  common  stock  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  animals  on  hand  with  a  view  to  improving  them.  Let  us  suppose 
the  case  of  a  herd  of  conmion  or  mixed  cattle  of,  say,  18  head  and  apply  a  plan 
of  improvement.  The  first  thing  for  the  owner  of  this  herd  to  do  is  to  decide  upon  some 
one  line  of  production,  either  beef  or  dairy,  and  then  stand  by  the  resolution.  With- 
out this  he  can  not  improve  his  herd,  for  the  animals  of  mixed  breeding  are  largely 
the  result  of  frequent  change  of  purpose.  Suppose  in  thb  case  that  the  owner  has 
decided  to  go  into  the  dairy  business;  that  being  the  case,  the  next  thing  to  do  i>^  ill 
be  to  look  over  the  herd  of  18  and  decide  which  ones  are  so  possessed  of  dairy 
type  and  characteristics  as  to  warrant  their  being  used  in  the  business.  They  can  be 
divided  into  three  classes — such  as  best,  medium,  and  inferior — ^from  a  dairy  stand- 
point. Then,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  decided  advantage 
to  send  the  6  inferior  ones  to  the  block  and  use  the  remaining  12  for  the  founda- 
tion herd.  Having  selected  the  females  to  be  retained,  the  next  and  one  of  the  nK»t 
important  steps  is  to  decide  upon  the  breed  to  be  used  in  improvement.  In  this, 
adaptability  of  the  breed  to  the  conditions  and  the  question  of  personal  preference, 
are  the  two  important  factors;  the  decision  of  this  question  is  also  an  important  fac- 
tor, for  a  change  of  mind  after  the  work  has  begun  and  the  use  of  other  blood  is  more 
apt  to  result  in  retrogression  for  a  time  than  improvement.  Having  decided  upon 
the  breed  to  be  used  for  improvement,  suppose  it  is  the  Holstein,  then  purchase  the 
best  Holstein  bull  that  the  pocketbook  will  allow.  Mate  this  bull  witii  the  12 
selected  cows  and  use  him  for  two  seasons,  after  which  his  progeny  will  be  old  enough 
to  breed.  At  this  point  seciu'e  another  Holstein  bull,  a  better  one  than  the  first  if 
possible;  follow  him  with  others  of  the  same  breed  indefinitely.  Let  it  be  Holstein 
bull  after  Holstein  bull,  nothing  but  Holstein  bulls.  We  have  cited  the  Holstein 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  this  illustration.  The  same  plan  must  be  used  no  matter 
what  the  breed  is.    *    *    * 

We  desire  at  this  point  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  use  of  improved  methods  of 
breeding  alone  will  not  avail.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  these  to  be  supple- 
mented by  liberal  feeding  and  proper  care  and  management. 

The  maturity  of  animals  has  an  important  bearing  on  their  value 
for  breeding  purposes. 
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In  general,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  of  a  bull  that  he  has  reached  full  maturity  until 
4  years  of  age,  though  this  perfect  stage  of  development  is  commonly  regarded  as 
being  attained  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age  among  some  breeds.  It  has  been  a  common 
practice  for  years  among  farmers  to  send  the  3  or  4  year  old  bulls  to  the  block, 
largely  because  there  is  no  sale  for  them  as  breeders.  The  general  rule  among  pros- 
pective purchasers  is  to  search  for  nothing  but  young  bulls— yearlings  or  less — with 
the  idea  that  they  will  grow  into  money  for  them,  if  they  can  dispose  of  them  before 
maturity.    ♦    ♦    * 

There  are  some  decided  advantages  in  purchasing  matiure  bulls.  One  of  the  great- 
est of  these  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  buyer  can  ascertain  something  relative  to 
the  character  of  their  get.  This  is  most  important  to  the  breeder  of  dairy  stock. 
Another  advantage  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  always  more  or  less  uncertainty 
regarding  the  future  development  of  the  bull  calf,  while  this  factor  is  entirely  elimi- 
nated in  the  purchase  of  a  mature  sire.  It  is  also  not  imreasonable  to  conclude  that 
a  mature  sire  will  beget  more  vigorous  offspring,  especially  because  the  young  ones 
are  frequently  used  to  excess.  Three  and  4  year  old  bulls  can  generally  bo 
secured  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

During  the  past  decade  or  two  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  breed  heifers 
at  an  early  age.    This  is  particularly  true  among  the  dairy  breeds.    *    *    * 

While  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  immature  breeding  has  reduced  the  size  of  many 
of  our  dairy  cattle,  it  has  not  been  proven  that  diminished  constitutional  vigor  has 
accompanied  this  loss  of  size,  though  jnany  hold  to  that  view.  It  is  rational  to 
assume  that  in  unduly  immature  breeding  some  of  the  physiological  laws  of  nature 
must  be  violated,  and  this  can  not  occur  without  being  followed  by  some  evil  results. 
No  fixed  age  can  be  given  for  the  breeding  of  heifers.  It  should  be  dependent  on 
the  rapidity  and  character  of  the  development  of  the  individual. 

As  regards  grades  versus  pure  breeds,  "high-grade  animals  maybe 
eventually  produced  capable  of  equaUng  those  of  the  pure  breed 
used  in  their  improvement  in  so  far  as  meat  or  milk  production  are 
concerned,  but  at  the  same  time  they  can  never  equal  them  in  pre- 
potency nor  become  possessed  of  pedigrees,  except  in  rare  instances." 

In  breeding  up  herds  some  form  of  cooperation,  in  Professor 
Shaw's  opinion,  should  be  established  by  conmiunities,  such  as  the 
joint  ownership  and  use  of  males  by  several  cattle  breeders.  That 
such  cooperation  has  not  always  been  successful  when  attempted  is 
explainable  on  several  grounds,  but  there  is  every  reason,  in  his  judg- 
ment, to  believe  that  it  is  possible  and,  rightly  managed,  will  lead 
to  satisfactory  results. 

TSNTILATION  OF  STABLES.^ 

Some  experiment  station  work  along  the  line  of  stable  ventilation 
has  been  summarized  in  a  previous  bulletin  of  this  series.^  Many 
problems  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  ventilation  of  stables 
and  have  assumed  such  importance  that  the  necessity  for  the  study 

o Compiled  from  Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  98;  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1904,  pp. 
2ie-218. 

6U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  190,  p.  23. 
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of  the  subject  from  all  possible  standpoints  has  been  leoogniaed. 
Important  contributions  to  the  subject  have  recently  been  made  bj 
M.  H.  Reynolds,  of  the  Minnesota  Station.  The  results  obtained 
by  this  investigator  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  commonly 
accepted  ideas  of  ventilation  and  suggest  that  new  explanations  are 
needed  of  the  observed  facts  in  cases  of  good  and  poor  ventilation. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  effect 
of  carbon  dioxid  upon  animals  confined  in  stables.  In  experiments 
with  human  beings  in  the  respiration  calorimeter  Professor  Atwater 
has  shown  that  man  remains  apparently  in  perfect  comfort  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  2.3  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxid,  or  almost 
80  times  the  quantity  found  in  ordinary  atmospheric  air.  The  air, 
however,  was  kept  pure  in  other  respects  and  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture was  not  unusually  high.  In  the  experiments  carried  out  by 
Doctor  Reynolds  on  cattle  the  air  was  saturated  with  moisture  and 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  varied,  being  in  some  cases  as  high  as 
2.67  per  cent,  as  compared  with  0.03  per  cent  in  ordinary  air. 
Moreover,  the  air  contained  ammonia  and  other  organic  materials 
which  may  be  given  off  in  expired  air. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  obtained  by  confining  steers  in  a  nearly 
air-tight  box  stall,  steers  were  kept  for  periods  varying  from  two  to 
twenty-eight  days.  None  of  the  bodily  functions  were  materially 
disturbed,  the  only  effects  observed  being  a  slight  increase  in  the 
rate  of  pulse  and  respiration  and  a  small  elevation  of  temperature. 
The  animals  showed  good  appetite  and  appeared  to  be  in  perfect 
health  and  comfort  during  confinement.  The  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  stall  was  so  great  that  water  ran  down  the 
sides  of  the  stall  and  the  walls  became  covered  with  mold.  Never- 
theless, animals  confined  under  these  circumstances  not  only 
appeared  to  remain  healthy  and  comfortable,  but  gained  at  tl«o 
rate  of  1  pound  per  day.  Even  the  healing  process  following  upon 
dehorning  seemed  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  confinement  in  the 
moist  atmosphere  containing  more  than  80  times  the  normal  amount 
of  carbon  dioxid. 

Doctor  Reynolds  concludes  from  these  experiments  that  the  com- 
mon explanation  of  the  desirability  of  ventilation  in  stables  must 
be  revised  to  conform  with  the  results  which  he  has  obtained.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  air  requirements  recommended  by  various 
investigators  for  farm  animals  confined  in  stables  are  altogether  too 
high,  and,  in  most  cases,  impossible  of  accomplishment.  These 
requirements  vary  from  14,000  to  32,000  cubic  feet  per  hour,  whereas 
the  stall  in  which  steers  were  confined  during  the  experiments  of 
Doctor  Reynolds,  contained  only  784  cubic  feet  of  air.  It  b  urged 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and  profit  the  fundamental 
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problem  in  stable  ventilation  consists  in  determining  the  least  amount 
of  air  change  necessary  to  keep  the  animals  in  health  and  comfort. 
Further  experiments  will  be  carried  out  to  determine  the  minimum 
amount  of  atmospheric  change  required  for  this  purpose.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  a  well-lighted  but  poorly  ventilated  stable  is  perhaps 
superior  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  to  one  which  is  poorly  lighted 
and  well  ventilated. 

HOO  GOTS.> 

In  continuation  of  a  previous  article^  attention  is  here  called  to 
two  forms  of  portable  hog  houses  or  hog  cots  in  use  at  the  Wisconsin 
Station,  which  are  thus  described  by  J.  G.  Fuller  of  that  station: 

The  fiiBt  type  of  cot  used  is  represented  in  figure  2  and  is  constructed  in  the  following 
manner:  The  framework,  as  the  cut  shows,  is  made  by  using  2  by  4*s  16  feet  long, 
sawed  in  the  middle,  thus  making  the  bottom  dimension  8  feet  square,  each  side  8 
feet  square,  the  gable  ends  being  thus  formed  with  rafters  8  feet  in  length.  The  front 
sill  is  laid  flatwise  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  young  pigs  going  in  and 
out.    The  frame  rests  on  short  pieces  of  2  by  4's  railed  across  each  corner,  which  can  be 


FiQ.  2.— Wigwam  hog  cot  used  at  Wisconsin  Station. 

replaced  when  necessary.  When  a  floor  is  desired  it  should  be  constructed  on  stringers 
and  the  frame  made  to  rest  thereon.  The  following  lumber  will  build  the  house  with- 
out floor: 

13  pieces  No.  1, 1  inch  by  12  inches,  16  feet  long. 

6  pieces,  2  inches  by  4  inches,  16  feet  long. 

10  O.  G.  battens,  16  feet  long. 
Eight  boards,  sawed  in  the  middle,  make  the  sides  and  the  remainder,  the  ends.    A 
small  perpendicular  slide  window  is  usually  made  in  the  rear  gable  for  ventilation. 
The  total  cost  of  material  for  the  house,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  without  floor,  amoimts 
to  practically  $11. 

Another  type  of  house  may  be  built  in  two  sizes.  The  larger  size, 
the  completed  structure  shown  in  figure  3,  is  8  feet  wide  by  10  feet 
long,  7  feet  2  inches  high  in  front,  and  3  feet  high  in  the  rear.  The 
smaller  house,   the  frame  and  completed  structure  of  which  are 

o  Compiled  from  Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  p.  42. 
6  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  273,  p.  11. 
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shown  in  figure  4,  is  6  feet  wide^  8  feet  long,  6  feet  2  inches  high  in 
front,  and  3  feet  high  in  the  rear.  The  construction  of  these  houses 
is  simple,  as  may  be  seen  from  figure  4. 

The  floor  is  built  flist,  with  2  by  4's  as  stringers,  and  the  frame  is  held  on  the 
floor  by  blocks  at  each  comer.  The  large-sized  house  is  proYided  with  two  doors 
in  front  and  a  temporary  movable  partition  in  the  middle  so  that  the  cot  can  easily 
be  adjusted  to  accommodate  two  lots  of  swine  at  the  same  time.    On  a  level  with  the 

glass  windows  there  is  also  a 
drop  window,  preferably  hung  on 
hinges,  fastened  at  the  top  for 
ventilation  and  sunlight. 

The  lumber  required  for  the 
laige  house,  8  feet  wide  and  10 
feet  long,  including  floor,  ia  as 
follows: 

20  pieces,  2  inches  by  4  inches, 
10  feet  long,  for  frame  and  stringers. 
2  pieces,  2  inches  by  4  inches, 
16  feet  long,  for  frame  in  ends. 
I     h        t  ^  pieces,  1  inch  by  12  inches, 

*  '  16  feet  long,  for  roof  and  ends. 

5  pieces,  1  inch  by  12  inches,  16  feet  long  (rough),  for  floor. 
15  0.  G.  battens,  16  feet  long,  for  sealing  cracks  between  boards. 
The  material,  including  the  door,  hinges,  and  glass,  will  cost  between  $16  and  $17. 
The  lumber  required  for  the  house  6  feet  wide  and  8  feet  long  is  as  follows: 
12  pieces,  2  inches  by  4  inches,  16  feet  long,  for  frame. 
4  pieces,  1  inch  by  12  inches,  16  feet  long  (rough),  for  floor 


Fio.  4.— Small  size  hog  oot. 

13  pieces,  1  inch  by  12  inches,  16  feet  long,  for  roof  and  ends. 

10  O.  G.  battens,  16  feet  long,  for  sealing  cracks  between  boards. 
The  total  cost  of  material  to  build  the  small  cot  with  floOT,  doofj  and  window  com- 
l^ete,  amounts  to  about  $12.50.  For  neatness,  economy,  durability,  and  comlort  to 
the  animals,  this  type  of  cot  is  excellent.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  a  number  of 
hogs  in  one  lot  the  large  size  is  preferable.  The  small  cot  will  accommodate  from  three 
to  five  mature  animals  and  the  large  cot  from  seven  to  nine. 
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Although  the  Wisconsin  Station  has  a  large  hog  house  with  feed 
room^  scales,  etc.,  the  cots  have  been  found  a  convenient  means  of 
enlarging  the  faciUties  of  the  piggery.  Of  their  general  advantages 
Mr.  Fuller  says: 

With  the  cot  system  the  farmer  or  breeder  can  enlarge  his  accommodations  as  the 
size  of  his  herd  increases.  The  mud  and  vermin  which  are  sure  to  accumulate  around 
a  laige  hog  house  can  easily  be  avoided  with  the  small  houses  and  by  occasionally 
moving  them  to  a  fresh  spot  of  groimd.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  only  a  few  hogs 
together,  or  where  several  animals  must  be  provided  with  separate  quarters,  the  cot 
becomes  an  indispensable  factor,  and  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  any  farm. 

PEESEBYnrO  EOOS  nr  WATBK  0LA88.» 

The  experiment  station  literature  and  other  published  results  of 
scientific  investigations  furnish  evidence  as  to  the  successful  use  of 
water-glass  solution  for  preserving  eggs,  and  this  literature  has  been 
referred  to  in  earUer  bulletins^  of  this  Department.  • 

As  noted  in  a  previous  bulletin  of  this  series^,  much  of  this  Utera- 
ture  is  summarized  by  R.  W.  Thatcher,  of  the  Washington  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  and  experiments  are  reported  in  which 
water-glass  solution,  a  brine  made  of  lime  and  salt,  and  a  conunercial 
egg  preservative  were  tested.  In  these  experiments  eggs  kept  in 
good  condition  for  home  use  for  at  least  eight  months  when  pre- 
served either  with  the  water-glass  solution  or  with  the  lime  and  salt 
mixture,  but  considering  cost,  quality,  appearance,  flavor,  and  other 
characteristics.  Professor  Thatcher  prefers  the  water-glass  solution. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  data  recently  published  by  J. 
Hendrick,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  as  he  examined  a  very 
large  number  of  eggs  preserved  in  water  glass  imder  conunercial  con- 
ditions and  also  made  special  studies  of  the  quality  and  composition 
of  eggs  thus  preserved  for  long  periods.  In  general,  the  preserved 
eggs  were  foimd  to  be  of  good  quality,  though  they  had  not  been 
preserved  under  the  best  conditions,  as  they  were  not  placed  in  the 
water-glass  solution  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  laid,  but  were 
collected  in  the  coimtry  and  sent  into  town  in  large  lots  and  were 
two  or  three  days  old  before  preservation.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  some  of  these  eggs  were  bad,  but  the  proportion  was  not 
lai^e.  In  one  instance  out  of  384  dozen  eggs  preserved  between 
April  and  Jime  and  sold  between  October  and  December  only  5 
dozen,  or  1 .3  per  cent,  were  bad,  and  the  majority  of  these  were  broken 
or  cracked  eggs. 

Usually  the  eggs  which  were  preserved  in  water  glass,  according  to 
Professor  Hendrick — 


« Compiled  from  Washington  Sta.  Bui.  71;  Jour.  Agr.  Sci.,  2  (1907),  No.  1,  p.  100. 
ftU.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Buls.  103,  128,  and  273. 
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&ve  a  nice  appearance,  as  the  ahellfl  are  yery  dean  and  frah  locddng  after  the  water 
glass  is  wiped  off  them.  Even  thoae  which  had  been  sevQial  yean  in  water  glaes  had 
a  fine,  fresh  appearance.  Another  advantage  of  preservation  in  water  gjaas  over  cer- 
tain other  methods  is  that  the  contents  of  the  egg  do  not  shrink  owing  to  oTapoiation. 
The  eggs  therefore  do  not  rattle  when  shaken,  no  matter  how  old  they  are.  The  cost 
of  preservaticm  is  very  small. 

It  was  found  that  eggs  which  had  been  kepi  in  water  g^ass  lor  a  lew  mcmthn  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  in  appearance,  flavor,  and  smell,  either  raw  or  cooked,  from 
what  are  called  ^* fresh  eggs'' — ^that  is,  fredi  eggs  in  the  onnmercial  sense,  which  are 
eggs  whidi  should  be  free  from  decomposition  or  taint,  but  whidi  may  be  seveal 
days  old.  A  really  fresh  egg,  only  a  lew  hours  laid,  is  easily  distinguished  in  flavor 
and  appearance  when  cooked  from  the  ''fresh  ^g"  or  preserved  egg,  and  is  knc<m 
as  a  ''new-laid"  egg.  The  eggs  which  had  been  preserved  in  water  glass  for  about 
six  months  tasted  and  smelled  like  well-kept  eggs  a  few  days  old.  As  the  eggs  in  ques- 
tion ware  a  few  days  old  when  they  went  into  the  water  glass,  they  were  not  i^pre- 
ciably  changed  to  my  eye  and  palate  by  a  lew  months'  stay  in  water  ^Umb. 

As  the  eggs  get  older,  however,  a  distinct  change  is  foimd  which  can  be  appreciated 
both  by  the  eye  and  palate.  Eggs  which  have  been  three  or  four  years  in  water  glass 
are  easily  recognized.  The  white  becomes  pink  in  color  and  very  liquid.  The  egg 
acquires  a  dightly  peculiar  taste  which  •  *  *  suggested  soda.  At  the  same  time 
even  when  lour  yean  old  the  eggs  had  no  unpleasant  taste  or  smell,  and  the  white 
coagulated  in  the  usual  manner  in  cooking.  Though  there  was  a  sli^t  characteristic 
odor  when  the  eggs  were  cooked,  it  was  not  a  stale  or  bad  odor  and  did  not  suggest 
sulphureted  hydrogen.  The  changes  in  the  preserved  eggs  take  place  very  gradually. 
At  one  year  old  they  are  hardly  noticeable;  at  two  years  they  are  distinct,  but  not  so 
distinct  as  at  three  or  four  years  old. 

To  further  test  the  effects  of  the  preserving  solntion  fresh  eggs  and 
eggs  v^hich  had  been  kept  in  vrater  glass  one  to  three  years  vrere  ana- 
lyzed and  it  vras  found  that  there  was  practically  no  change  in  their 
composition  even  after  lengthened  immersion  in  the  solution.  Prac- 
tically no  silica  and  little,  if  any,  soda  foimd  their  way  into  the  eggs. 
The  eggs  do  not  dry  up  and  there  is  scarcely  any  change  in  their  ash 
content,  though  they  contain  slightly  more  soda  than  fresh  e^s. 
"The  alkalinity  of  the  contents  of  the  eggs  appeared  to  increase  with 
the  length  of  time  they  were  in  water  glass,  but  the  increase  was 
small,  and  in  a  complicated  substance  like  egg  it  was  foimd  diflScult 
to  measure  it  accurately.''  "The  slight  alteration  in  the  flavor  of 
the  egg  and  in  the  liquidness  of  the  white  may  be  due  to  the  increase 
in  soda." 

To  ascertain  whether  silica  was  deposited  in  the  egg  shell  from 
the  water-glass  (sodium  silicate)  solution,  samples  of  shell  and  mem- 
brane from  a  number  of  eggs  were  analyzed  and  it  was  foimd  that 
the  amount  of  silica  in  eggs  preserved  for  three  years  amounted  to 
nearly  2.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  0.5  per  cent  in  the  shells  of 
fresh  eggs.  "It  appears,  then,  that  a  slow  deposition  of  silica  takes 
place  in  the  shell  of  the  egg.  The  percentage  of  lime  in  the  shells 
remains  practically  constant.  This  deposition  of  silica  in  the  shells 
probably  blocks  up  the  pores  of  the  shells  to  some  extent  and  renders 
them  less  permeable." 
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According  to  Professor  Hendrick,  the  sirup-thick  water  glass,  such 
as  is  used  after  proper  dilution  for  egg  preservation;  is  a  sodium  silicate. 
As  shown  by  his  analyses  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  soda  to  neu- 
tralize all  the  acid  present,  and  the  solution  is  strongly  alkaline  in 
reaction.  A  sample  of  sirup-thick  water  glass  contamed  37.91  per 
cent  silica,  16.48  per  cent  soda,  and  0.14  per  ceiit  potash,  and  a  solu- 
tion prepared  for  preserving  eggs,  2.76  per  cent  siUca,  1.20  per  cent 
soda,  and  0.01  per  cent  potash. 

On  the  whole,  Profe^or  Hendrick  regards  the  water-glass  solution 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  used  preservatives  for  eggs. 
"Though  this  method  was  introduced  only  comparatively  recently,  it 
has  largely  superseded  older  methods,  and  also  appears  to  have  led  to 
much  more  frequent  preservation  of  eggs  on  the  small  scale  in  house- 
holds and  by  small  traders.  The  method  is  simple  and  effective. 
The  eggs  are  obtained  when  they  are  plentiful  and  cheap  in  spring 
and  preserved  for  use  during  the  winter  months. '^  In  such  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  for  about  six  months,  but  they  may  be  kept 
much  longer,  for  in  the  experiments  referred  to  above  some  were  left 
in  a  solution  of  water  glass  as  long  as  four  years  and  were  not  decayed. 

It  is  assumed  that  eggs  preserved  in  water  glass  will  be  so  labeled 
when  offered  for  sale. 

AMEBICAH  CAKEXBBBT  CHEE8S.» 

The  genuine  Camembert  cheese  is  made  in  France,  particularly  in 
the  northwestern  part,  where  the  industry,  originating  a  little  over  a 
centiuy  ago  in  the  village  of  Camembert,  in  Ome,  and  shifting  soon 
into  Calvados,  has  reached  great  importance.  This  variety  of 
cheese  is  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  the  many  soft  kinds  and 
has  accordingly  been  imported  to  a  considerable  extent  into  the 
United  States.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  in  keeping  with  the 
American  desire  to  produce  at  home  the  products  of  all  kinds  that  are 
of  local  demand,  efforts  should  have  been  made  to  manufacture  cheese 
of  the  Camembert  type  in  this  country. 

Until  recently  these  attempts  have  not  been  wholly  successful. 
For  about  three  years  this  Department  and  the  Connecticut  Storrs 
Station,  in  cooperation,  have  been  investigating  thoroughly  the  mak- 
ing and  ripening  of  Camembert  cheese,  and  in  an  earlier  number  of 
this  series*  has  already  been  noted  the  substance  of  a  preliminary 
report  on  this  work,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  principal  agents 
concerned  in  the  ripening  process  are  two  species  of  molds,  known 
technically  as  PeniciUium  camemberti  and  Oidium  lactis. 
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The  manufacture  of  the  Camembert  type  of  cheeee  at  the  Con- 
necticut Storrs  Station  has  now  been  carried  on  suffici^itly  long  and 
with  such  a  high  degree  of  success  that  efforts  to  establish  the  enter- 
prise on  a  commercial  basis  in  this  country  seem  abimdantly  war- 
ranted. To  this  end  Director  L.  A.  Clinton  in  the  introduction  to  a 
recent  bulletin  annoimces  that  the  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  is  now 
prepared  to  assist  factories  and  individuals  in  making  this  type  of 
cheese,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Issajeff  in  the  body  of  the  bulletin  describes 
the  plant  and  equipment  necessary  and  gives  directions  for  making 
the  cheese.  While  anyone  specially  interested  in  making  Camembert 
cheese  should  of  course  secure  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  *  nevertheless  a 
brief  outline  of  the  process  of  manufacture  as  given  in  it  and  which, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  employed  in 
France,  may  be  of  some  general  interest,  and  with  this  in  view  the 
following  points  are  noted: 

The  fresh  whole  milk  is  warmed  to  85**  F.,  and  a  starter,  preferably 
a  piue  culttire  of  lactic-acid  bacteria,  is  added.  A  rather  high  degree 
of  acidity  (0.30  to  0.35  per  cent)  is  allowed  to  develop,  and  sufficient 
rennet  (about  8  to  10  cc.  per  100  pounds  of  milk  having  an  acidity  ot 
0.3  per  cent)  is  then  added  to  the  milk  at  the  temperature  mentioned 
to  secure  the  desired  textm^  of  the  curd  in  one  and  one-half  to  two 
hours.  The  cxu-d  is  cut,  stirred  gently,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  bulk  of  the  whey  is  removed.  After 
being  stirred  thoroughly  the  burd  is  dipped  into  galvanized-iron 
forms  or  hoops,  4  inches  in  diameter  and  5  inches  in  height  and  op»i 
at  both  ends.  They  rest  upon  a  mat  made  of  fine  bamboo  strips. 
The  cheeses  are  allowed  to  drain  naturally  for  four  to  five  hours,  when 
they  are  inoculated  with  ciiltures  of  the  molds  mentioned  and  turned* 
The  next  morning  they  are  removed  from  the  forms  and  salted  by  rub- 
bing salt  on  the  surface.  When  the  curd  is  not  cut,  as  is  the  custom 
in  France,  a  higher  acidity  of  the  milk  is  necessary  (0.40  to  0.45  per 
cent)  and  a  longer  period  is  allowed  for  draining.  The  next  day 
after  salting  the  cheeses  are  transferred  to, the  first  ripening  room, 
which  must  be  nearly  saturated  with  moisture  and  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60  to  62^  F.  When  placed  on  boards  the  cheeses  u« 
turned  daily.  During  the  second  week  they  are  wrapped  in  tin  foil 
or  parchment  paper  and  usually  put  into  small  round  wooden  boxes, 
after  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  second  curing  room,  whidi 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  56  to  60^  and  may  have  a  lower  per- 
centage of  moisture  than  the  first  room.  Here  the  cheeses  remain 
for  one  to  two  weeks  longer  before  they  are  in  the  best  condition  for 
consxmiption. 

a  This  bulletin  has  also  been  published  recently  as  Bulletin  98  of  the  Bureau  of 
AniTnal  Industry  of  this  Department. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Depabtment  of  Aorigultube, 

BuBEAU  OF  Biological  Subvet, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  May  15,  1907. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  houor  to  transmit  herewith  for  publication  Fanners'  Bulletin 
No.  297,  containing  concise  directions  for  the  destruction  of  rats,  prepared  by 
David  E.  Lantz,  an  assistant  in  this  Bureau.    The  damage  done  by  these  rodents, 
both  in  cities  and  In  the  country,  is  enormous,  and  the  calls  for  practical  methods 
of  destroying  them  are  correspondingly  numerous  and  urgent     It  is  believed 
that  by  following  the  directions  here  given  the  numbers  of  this  pest  can  be 
greatly  reduced  and  the  losses  from  them  proportionally  diminished. 
Respectfully, 

C.  Habt  Mebbiam, 
Chief,  Bioloffioal  Survey. 
lion.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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METHODS  OF  DESTROYING  RATS. 


INTRODirCTION. 

The  brown  or  Norway  rat  {Mns  norvegicus)  is  the  worst  mammal 
pest  in  the  United  States,  the  losses  from  its  depredations  amounting 
to  many  millions  of  dollars  yearly — to  more,  indeed,  than  the  losses 
from  all  other  injurious  mammals  combined.**  In  addition  to  its 
destructive  habits,  this  rat  is  now  known  to  be  an  active  agent  in  dis- 
seminating infectious  diseases,  a  fact  which  renders  measures  for  its 
destruction  doubly  important. 

Introduced  into  America  about  the  year  1775,  the  brow^n  rat  has 
supplanted  and  nearly  exterminated  its  less  robust  relative,  the  black 
rat,  and  despite  the  incessant  warfare  of  man  has  extended  its  range 
and  steadily  increased  in  numbers.  Its  dominance  is  due  to  its  great 
fecundity  and  its  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  all  sorts  of  conditions.  It 
breeds  three  or  four  times  a  year  and  produces  from  6  to  12,  and  even 
more,  young  at  a  litter.  Young  females  breed  when  only  4  or  5 
months  old.  The  species  is  practically  omniverous,  feeding  upon 
all  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  It  makes  its  home  in  the 
open  field,  the  hedge  row,  and  the  river  bank,  as  well  as  in  stone  walls, 
piers,  and  all  kinds  of  buildings.  It  destroys  grains  when  newly 
planted,  while  growing,  and  in  the  shock,  stack,  mow,  crib,  granary, 
mill,  elevator,  or  ship'i hold, uittd  also  in-the  bi/i  and  feed  trough.  It 
invades  store  and  Warehouse  antt  destroys  fur,  laces,  silks,  carpets, 
leather  goods,  and- groceries.  /  It  Jitcacks-  'fruits)^  vegetables,  and  meats 
in  the. markets,  and  *destroys.by»pellutibn  tert  times  as  much  as  it 
actually  eats.  It  carries  disease  germs  from  house  to  house  and 
bubonic  plague  from  city  to  city.  It  causes  disastrous  conflagrations ; 
floods  houses  by  gnawing  lead  water  pipes ;  ruins  artificial  ponds  and 

a  Several  species  of  rats  are  known  as  **  house  rats,"  including  the  blaeic  rat 
{Mu9  rattu9)f  the  roof  rat  {Mus  alextmdrinua) ,  and  the  brown  rat  {Mus  norve- 
gicus). Of  these,  the  last  is  the  commonest  and  most  widespread  in  this  coun- 
try. Not  one  of  these  species  Is  a  native,  but  all  were  imported  from  the  Old 
World.  As  their  habits  in  general  are  similar,  the  instructions  given  in  the 
bulletin  apply  alike  to  all. 
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embankments  by  burrowing;  destroys  the  farmers'  pigs,  eggs,  and 
young  poultry;  eats  the  eggs  and  young  of  song  and  game  birds; 
and  damages  foundations,  floors,  doors,  and  furnishings  of  dwellings. 

METHODS  OF  DESTEOTINO  KATS. 

A  compilation  of  ail  the  methods  of  destroying  rats  practiced  in 
historic  times  would  fill  a  volume.  Unfortunately,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  are  worthless  or  impracticable.  Few  have  more  than 
temporary  effect  upon  their  numbers,  and  even  the  best  of  them  fail 
unless  persistently  applied.  Conditions  vary  so  much  that  no  one 
method  of  dealing  with  this  pest  is  applicable  in  aU  cases.  Among 
the  more  important  measures  to  be  recommended  for  actively  com- 
bating the  brown  rat  are:  (1)  Poisons;  (2)  traps;  (3)  ferrets;  (4) 
fumigation,  and  (5)  rat-proof  construction  of  buildings. 

POISONINO. 

Barium  Carbonate. — One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  poiscms 
for  rats  and  mice  is  barium  carbonate,  or  barytes.  This  mineral  has 
the  advantage  of  being  without  taste  or  smell;  and,  in  the  small 
quantities  used  in  poisoning  rats  and  mice,  is  harmless  to  larger  ani- 
mals. Its  action  on  rodents  is  slow,  but  reasonably  sure,  and  has  the 
further  advantage  that  the  animals  before  dying,  if  exit  be  possible, 
usually  leave  the  premises  in  search  of  water.  Its  employment  in 
houses,  therefore,  is  rarely  followed  by  the  amioying  odor  which 
attends  the  use  of  the  more  virulent  poisons. 

The  poison  may  be  fed  in  the  form  of  a  dou^  made  of  one- 
fifth  barytes  and  four-fifths  meal,  but  a  more  convenient  bait  is 
ordinary  oatmeal,  with  about  one-eighth  of  its  bulk  of  barytes, 
mixed  with  water  in^o  a  stiff  dough:  or  the  barytes  may  be  spread 
upon  bread  and  butter, or  moistened  t(»a>5t.  .  The  prepared  bait  should 
be  placed  in  rat  runs,  a  small  quantity  at  a  place.  If  a  single  appli- 
cation of  the  poison  fails  to  drive -all  rats  from  the  premises,  it  should 
be  repeated  with  a  change  of  bait. 

Strychnine. — Strychnine  is  a  more  virulent  poison,  but  its  action 
is  so  rapid  that  the  animals  often  die  upon  the  premises,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  prohibits  its  use  in  occupied  dwellings.  Else- 
where strychnine  may  be  employed  with  great  success.  Dry  strych- 
nine crystals  may  be  inserted  in  small  pieces  of  raw  meat,  Vienna 
sausage,  or  toasted  cheese,  and  these  placed  in  the  rat  runs;  or  oat- 
meal may  be  wet  with  a  strychnine  sirup,  and  small  quantities  laid 
out  in  the  same  way. 

Strychnine  sirup  is  prepared  as  follows :  Dissolve  a  half  ounce  of 
strychnia  sulphate  in  a  pinj:  of  boiling  water;  add  a  pint  of  thick 
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sugar  simp  and  stir  thoroughly.  A  smaller  quantity  of  the  poison  may 
be  prepared  with  a  proportional  quantity  of  water.  In  preparing 
the  bait  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  oatmeal  should  be  moistened  with 
sirup.  Wheat  is  the  most  convenient  alternative  bait.  It  should  be 
soaked  over  night  in  the  strychnine  sirup. 

Other  PoiBonB. — The  two  poisons  most  commonly  used  for  rats  and 
mice  are  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  nearly  all  commercial  preparations 
containing  one  or  the  other  as  a  basis.  While  experiments  prove  that 
rats  have  great  powers  of  resistance  to  arsenic,  it  may  sometimes  be 
used  advantageously  as  an  alternative  poison.  Preparations  of  phos- 
phorus sold  by  druggists  are  often  too  weak  to  be  effective;  and 
home-made  mixtures,  when  of  sufficient  strength,  are  dangerous,  as 
rats  may  carry  the  baits  into  walls  or  crannies  and  thus  cause  fires. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Biological  Survey  does  not  recom- 
mend preparations  containing  phosphorus. 

Poison  in  the  Poultry  House. — For  poisoning  rats  in  buildings  and 
yards  occupied  by  poultry,  the  following  method  is  recommended: 
Two  wooden  boxes  should  be  used,  one  considerably  larger  than  the 
other,  and  each  having  two  or  more  holes  in  the  sides  large  enough 
to  admit  rats.  The  poisoned  bait  should  be  placed  on  the  bottom 
and  near  the  middle  of  the  larger  box,  and  the  smaller  box  should 
then  be  inverted  over  it.  Rats  thus  have  free  access  to  the  bait,  but 
fowls  are  excluded. 

TBAPPINa. 

Trapping,  if  persistently  followed,  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  destroying  rats.  The  improved  modem  traps  with  a 
wire  fall  released  by  a  baited  trigger  and  driven  by  a  coiled  spring 
have  marked  advantages  over  the  old  forms,  and  many  of  them  may 
be  used  at  the  same  time.  These  traps,  sometimes  called  guillotine 
traps,  are  of  many  designs,  but  the  more  simply  constructed  are  to  be 
preferred.  Probably  those  made  entirely  of  metal  are  the  best,  as 
they  are  less  likely  to  absorb  and  retain  odors. 

In  illustration  of  the  effectiveness  of  traps,  it  may  be  related  that 
a  year  or  two  ago  a  large  department  store  in  Washington  expe- 
rienced heavy  losses  of  gloves,  lace  curtains,  and  other  merchandise 
from  rat  depredations.  For  several  months  the  damages  amounted 
to  from  $10  to  $30  nightly.  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
abate  the  nuisance  the  managers  were  advised  to  try  the  improved 
traps.  As  a  result  136  rats  were  killed  during  the  first  twenty 
nights,  when  the  losses  practically  ceased,  and  the  method  has  been 
continued  in  the  store  ever  since  with  satisfactory  results. 

Guillotine  traps  should  be  baited  with  small  pieces  of  Vienna 
.sausage  (Wienerwurst)  or  bacOn.    The  trigger  wire  should  be  bent 
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inward  to  bring  the  bait  into  proper  position  to  permit  the  fall  to 
strike  the  rat  in  the  neck,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (fig.  1). 

Other  excellent  baits  for  rats  are  oatmeal,  toasted  cheese,  toasted 
bread  (buttered),  and  sunflower  or  pumpkin  seeds.  When  seed, 
grain,  or  meal  is  used  with  a  guillotine  trap,  it  may  be  placed  on  the 
trigger  plate,  or  the  trigger  wire  may  be  bent  outward  and  the  bait 
sprinkled  under  it. 

Wire  cage  traps  (French)  also  are  useful  for  catching  rats,  but  in 
the  long  run  the  kinds  recommended  above  are  much  more  effective. 
'WTiile  trapping,  all  other  food  should  be  removed  and  the  trap  bait 
should  be  changed  often.  Rats  are  very  suspicious,  and  baits  and 
traps  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible.    Increased  success  may 


Fig.  1. — Method  of  baiting  guiUotine  tnip. 

be  secured  both  in  trapping  and  poisoning  if  the  rats  are  fed  for  a 
night  or  two  with  the  kinds  of  food  to  be  used  for  bait 

USE  OF  FE&RETS  AND  DOGS. 

A  ferret  is  useful  for  the  purpose  of  driving  rats  out  of  burrows 
and  other  hiding  places  so  that  dogs  can  capture  them.  An  expe- 
rienced person  with  dogs  and  ferrets  trained  to  work  together  can 
kill  many  rats  when  they  are  numerous.  But  the  amateur  ferreter 
is  likely  to  be  greatly  disappointed. 

In  the  rice  fields  of  the  far  East  the  natives  build  numerous  piles 
of  brush  and  rice  straw  and  leave  them  for  several  days  until  many 
rats  have  taken  shelter  in  them.  A  portable  bamboo  inclosure  sev- 
eral feet  in  height  is  then  set  up  around  each  pile  in  succession  and 
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the  straw  and  brush  are  thrown  out  over  the  top  while  dogs  and  men 
kill  the  trapped  rodents.  Large  numbers  are  killed  in  this  way,  and 
the  plan  with  modifications  may  be  utilized  in  America  with  satis- 
factory results.  A  wire  netting  of  fine  mesh  may  be  used  for  the 
inclosure.  The  scheme  is  applicable  at  the  removal  of  grain,  straw, 
or  hay  stacks,  as  well  as  brush  piles. 

FUXIOATION. 

Rats  may  be  destroyed  in  their  burrows  in  the  fields,  and,  still  more 
important,  in  levees  and  rice-field  dikes,  by  the  use  of  carbon  bisul- 
phid.  A  wad  of  cotton  or  other  absorbent  material  is  saturated  with 
the  liquid  and  pushed  into  the  burrow,  the  opening  being  packed  with 
soil  to  prevent  escape  of  the  gas.  All  animals  in  the  burrow  are 
asphyxiated.  Fumigation  about  buildings  is  not  so  effective,  as  the 
gas  can  not  readily  be  confined. 

KAT-PROOF  COHSTEirCTION. 

The  best  way  of  excluding  rats  from  buildings,  whether  in  the 
city  or  country,  is  by  the  use  of  cement  in  construction.  As  the 
advantages  of  this  material  are  coming  to  be  generally  understood, 
its  use  is  rapidly  extending  to  all  kinds  of  building.  Dwellings, 
dairies,  bams,  stables,  chicken  houses,  ice  houses,  bridges,  dams, 
silos,  tanks,  cisterns,  root -cellars,  hotbeds,  sidewalks,  and  curbs  are 
now  often  made  wholly  of  concrete.  In  constructing  dwelling  houses 
the  additional  cost  of  making  the  foundations  rat-proof  is  slight  as 
compared  with  the  advantages.  The  cellar  walls  should  have  con- 
crete footings  and  the  walls  themselves  be  laid  in  cement  mortar. 
The  cellar  floor  should  be  of  "  medium  "  rather  than  "  lean  "  concrete, 
and  all  water  and  drain  pipes  should  be  surroimded  with  concrete. 
Even  an  old  cellar  may  be  made  rat-proof  at  comparatively  small 
expense.  Rat  holes  may  be  permanently  closed  by  a  mixture  of 
cement,  sand,  and  broken  glass  or  sharp  bits  of  stone. 

Rat-proof  granaries,  corncribs,  and  poultry  houses  may  be  con- 
structed by  a  liberal  use  of  concrete  in  the  foundations  and  floors. 

Rats,  micft,  and  sparrows  may  be  excluded  from  corncribs  by  the 
use  of  either  an  inner  or  an  outer  covering  of  fine-mesh  wire  netting 
sufficiently  heavy  to  resist  the  teeth  of  rats. 

The  common  custom  of  setting  corncribs  upon  posts  with  inverted 
pans  at  the  top  often  fails  because  the  posts  are  not  long  enough  to 
insure  that  the  lower  cracks  of  the  structure  are  beyond  jumping 
reach  of  rats.  The  posts  should  project  at  least  3  feet  above  the 
siurf  ace  of  the  ground. 
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HATirSAL  EHEMIES  OF  SATS. 

The  value  of- carnivorous  mammals  and  the  larger  birds  of  prey 
in  destroying  rats  should  be  more  fully  recognized,  especially  by  the 
farmer  and  the  game  preserver.  Chief  among  the  animals  that 
are  useful  in  destroying  these  rodents  are  the  fox,  skunk,  and  weasel, 
and  the  larger  species  of  owls  and  hawks.  Rats  destroy  more  poultry 
and  game,  both  eggs  and  young  chicks,  than  all  the  birds  and  wild 
mammals  named  combined,  yet  some  of  our  most  useful  birds  of  prey 
and  carnivorous  mammals  are  persecuted  almost  to  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction. An  enlightened  public  sentiment  should  cauae  the  repeal  of 
all  bounties  on  these  animals  and  afford  protection  to  the  'majority 
of  them. 

CONCLTJSIOHS. 

By  the  persistent  use  of  traps,  occasional  resort  to  poison,  and  the 
exercise  of  forethought  in  the  construction  of  farm  buildings  so  as 
to  minimize  the  opportunities  for  harborage,  farmers  and  others  may 
prevent  the  greater  part  of  the  loss  and  annoyance  they  now  experi- 
ence from  rat  depredations.  The  same  statement  applies  in  great 
measure  to  city  and  village  conditions.  Hence  cooperation  in  the  war- 
fare on  rats  is  particularly  important  and  can  not  be  too  strongly 
urged. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Depabtment  of  Agricitlture, 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 

Washinffton,  D.  C,  May  6, 1907. 
Sir:  Believing  that  it  constitutes  a  useful  summary  of  data  on  the 
subject,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  and  recommend  for 
publication  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  a  report  on  the  uses  of  com  and 
com  products  as  food,  by  Charles  D.  Woods,  director  of  the  Maine 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  who  has  long  been  associated 
with  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  its  cooperative  nutrition 
investigations. 

Studies  of  the  nutritive  value  of  com  and  com  products,  particu- 
larly those  carried  on  at  the  Maine  and  Minnesota  experiment  stations 
and  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  have  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  cooperative  nutrition  investigations  of  this 
Office. 

The  special  questions  studied  have  included  the  digestibility  of 
different  sorts  of  com  bread  and  other  corn-meal  dishes,  the  digesti- 
bility of  hominy,  com  breakfast  foods  and  green  com,  the  relative 
nutritive  value  of  com  meal  ground  in  different  ways,  and  the  culinary 
quaUties  and  methods  of  manipulating  old-fashioned  and  modem 
com  meal  in  order  to  secure  uniform  results.  The  data  summarized 
from  these  investigations,  from  miscellaneous  bulletins  and  reports 
of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  other  sources,  mal^e  it 
plain  that  com  meal  is  one  of  the  most  important  food  cereals  when 
judged  by  its  composition,  digestibihty,  wholesomeness,  palatabiUty, 
and  relative  economy  as  a  source  of  nutritive  material. 

Acknowledgment  should  be  made  to  Miss  Helen  W.  Atwater  for 
assistance  in  compiling  and  arranging  the  data  presented. 
Respectfully, 

A.  C.  True, 

Director, 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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CORN  AND  CORN  PRODUCTS  AS  FOOD. 


IHTEODITCTIOV. 

The  tall  yigorous  cereal  plant  known  as  maize,  or  Indian  com,  is  a 
native  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  has  been  cultivated  throughout 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  Americas  for  twenty  centuries  or  more.  It 
has  been  claimed  often  that  it  is  also  indigenous  to  the  Old  World,  but 
there  is  no  warrant -for  this  belief,  though  it  has  befen  grown  in  parts  of 
Europe  in  which  the  climate  is  particularly  favorable  ever  since 
Columbus  brought  the  seed  from  the  West  Indies.  It  has  also  long 
been -grown  by  the  Arabs  of  northern  and  the  Kafirs  of  southern 
Africa,  and  is  a  staple  crop  throughout  vast  regions  of  the  African  con- 
tinent, as  well  as  of  southern  and  central  Asia,  China,  and  Australia. 
To  attain  its  best  development,  com  needs  both  warmth  and  abundant 
simshine,  and  so  the  climate  of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe  is 
unsuited  to  its  cultivation  and  it  is  there  grown  mainly  for  forage,  any 
grain  that  reaches  maturity  being  inferior  in  quality  and  little  esteemed 
for  human  food. 

Following  the  potato  famine  of  1847,  an  effort  was  made  to  intro- 
duce Indian  com  into  Ireland,  and  it  has  since  been  considerably  eaten 
there,  principally  in  the  form  of  porridge,  or  "stirabout;"  otherwise 
it  can  hardly  be  ranked  as  an  important  foodstuff  in  Great  Britain, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  dietaries  of  some  of  the  public  institutions, 
where  it  replaces  more  expensive  cereals.  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
Balkan  regions,  however,  where  conditions  are  more  favorable,  its  easy 
cultivation  and  abundant  yield  have  made  it  one  of  the  principal  food 
crops.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Indian  com,  or  Turkish  com,  as  it 
is  quite  commonly  known  in  Italy,  forms  the  main  food  for  two-thirds 
of  the  rural  population  of  that  country. 

Its  importance  in  America  may  be  gathered  from  its  name. 
Whereas  in  English-speaking  regions  of  Africa  it  is  known  as  mealies, 
and  in  Europe  as  maize,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  that  originally 
used  in  the  West  Indies,  in  America  it  has  usurped  the  name  com, 
which  in  Great  Britain  still  refers  to  any  grain  regardless  of  kind. 
The  fact  that  we  sometimes  modify  this  to  Indian  com  is,  of  course,  a 
recognition  of  its  origin. 

The  prevalent  opinion  is  that  com  was  native  to  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  and  that  it  passed  through  the  same  stages  of  cultivation  and 
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dissemination  which  other  important  food  plants  hare  known.  The 
Maya  tribes,  the  relics  of  whose  civilization  are  very  old,  cultivated  com, 
and  it  appears  as  the  symbol  of  religion  and  prosperity  in  their  art  just 
as  do  other  cereals  in  the  early  art  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  From 
the  Mayas  its  cultivation  spread  throughout  northern  and  western 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  a  great  part  of  North  America,  and 
traces  of  com  have  been  found  in  the  prehistoric  mounds  of  Ohio,  in 
the  cliff  dwellings  of  the  Southwest,  and  in  Peruvian  mimmiy  pits. 

The  grain  kept  from  decay  and  destruction  by  the  great  dryness  of 
many  of  these  prehistoric  burial  places  differs  little,  if  at  aJl,  from 
varieties  grown  to-day.  The  stories  often  repeated  of  the  raising  of 
plants  from  such  com,  or  from  the  grain  foimd  in  Egyptian  tombs, 
are  without  foimdation,  as  the  life  of  the  germ  is  not  prolonged  indefi- 
nitely, even  imder  favorable  conditions,  though  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  grain  may  remain  practically  unchanged. 

By  the  time  European  travelers  penetrated  into  the  New  World, 
com  was  cultivated  by  all  but  the  most  northern  and  western  tribes  of 
North  American  Indians.  When  Carrier  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
he  found  fields  of  it  where  Montreal  stands  to-day.  Hariot,  in  his 
accoimt  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  published  in  1588,  writes  of  maize  as 
follows:  "The  graiuQ  is  about  the  bignesse  of  our  ordinary  English 
peaze,  and  not  much  different  in  forme  and  shape,  but  of  divers  colours; 
some  white,  some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  blew.  All  of  them 
yeelde  a  very  white  sweete  flowre;  being  used  according  to  his  kind, 
it  maketh  a  very  goode  bread. " 

The  early  chronicles  of  Virginia  contain  many  descriptions  of  the 
cultivation  of  com,  beans,  piunpkins,  and  other  plants  by  the  Indians; 
and  in  very  early  times  in  the  Jamestown  colony  Indian  prisoners 
were  forced  to  teach  the  English  settlers  how  to  plant  and  till  this 
grain.  An  early  chronicle  of  the  Plymouth  settlement  told  how,  in 
the  dreadful  winter  of  1620-21,  the  colonists  bought  "eight  hogs- 
heads of  come  and  beanes"  from  their  Indian  neighbors,  and  in  the 
following  spring  learned  from  a  friendly  red  man  "bothe  ye  manner 
how  to  set  it  and  after  how  to  dress  and  tend  it.'*  For  a  time  it  was 
the  principal  breadstuff  in  the  American  colonies.  Little  by  little, 
however,  as  wheat  and  other  cereals  became  acclimatized  these  sup- 
planted it  among  the  well  to  do,  though  it  has  never  passed  entirely 
out  of  use  in  any  section  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some  districts, 
particularly  in  die  South  and  Southwest,  it  is  still  a  staple  cereal 
grain. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  almost  a  third  of  all  the  land  under 
cultivation  in  the  United  States  was  devoted  to  com.  It  was  grown 
on  88.6  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  in  the  country,  and  the  crop  for  1889 
was  valued  at  $828,258,326.     Wheat,  the  next  most  important  crop, 
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occupied  only  18.1  per  cent  of  the  cultiTated  land,  and  was  valued  at 
$369,573,528.  Of  course  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  relatiye 
unportance  of  the  two  grains  as  human  food,  for  while  practically  all 
the  wheat  is  used  in  that  way,  either  at  home  or  in  those  coimtries  to 
which  it  is  exported,  the  greater  part  of  the  com  crop  is  used  for  feed- 
ing stock  or  as  raw  material  in  several  important  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. ^  A  better  idea  of  its  importance  as  human  food  may  be  gained 
from  a  recent  compilation  of  American  dietary  studies  made  with 
many  famiUes  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Among  72  families 
in  comfortable  circumstances  com  preparations  furnished  on  an  aver- 
age 1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  food;  among  161  families,  mostly  foreign- 
ers in  the  congested  districts  of  large  cities,  only  0.3  per  cent;  among 
Tennessee  and  (Georgia  moimtaineers,  23  per  cent,  and  among  southern 
negroes  32.5  per  cent.  These  figures  refer  only  to  the  meals,  flours, 
and  similar  preparations  made  from  the  ripe  dried  grains. 

While  meal,  hominy,  and  similar  products  are  the  principal  com 
foods,  there  are  a  number  of  others  of  much  importance.  The  imripe 
ears,  especially  of  certain  sweet  varieties,  are  a  favorite  vegetable  on 
American  tables,  and  pop  com  is  a  typical  American  food  product  of 
which  the  total  amount  consmned  is  very  large.  The  roasted  kernels 
of  ordinary  com  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and 
apparently  form  a  part  of  some  of  the  mixtures  commonly  sold  as  cof- 
fee substitutes.  Starch,  glucose,  gluten,  and  oil  are  also  made  from 
com;  and  these  and  other  important  com  products  will  be  discussed 
in  later  sections. 

From  an  agricultural  standpoint,  com  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  this  might  be  known,  if  for  no  other  reason,  from  the  fact  that 
there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  es- 
tablished in  every  State  and  Territory,  which  has  not  studied  some 
phase  of  the  com  question,  either  methods  of  cultivation,  improve- 
ment of  varieties,  composition,  feeding  value  for  farm  animals,  or 
importance  as  a  food  for  man.  The  State  departments  of  agriculture 
and  like  organizations  have  also  carried  on  much  work  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  importance  of  com  as  an  article  of  diet  has  been  taken 
up  especially  at  the  Maine  and  the  Minnesota  experiment  stations. 
TTie  Department  of  Agricultiu-e,  and  particularly  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry ,<*  have  also  been  large  and  important  contributors  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  composition  and  uses  of  com  and  com  products. 

As  regards  the  preparation  of  com  for  the  table  the  literature  is  very 
considerable,  almost  every  cookbook  and  journal  of  cookery  contain- 
ing recipes  for  com  dishes,  while  several  such  books  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  com  and  com  products. 

oU.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Bui.  13,  pt.  9,  and  Bui.  50;  The  food  value 
of  maize,  etc.,  in  Report  on  the  Use  of  Maize  (Indian  com)  in  Europe  (U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Spec.  Rpt.  1891). 
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FOOD  TALTJE  OF  COEH. 

The  food  value  of  com  and  its  products,  as  compared  with  eacl: 
other  and  with  other  food  materials,  of  course  depends  mainly  on  the 
amount  of  nutritive  materials  or  nutrients  which  the  digestive  organs 
can  extract  for  the  use  of  the  body.  Besides  the  water  found  in  all 
food  materials,  even  those  which  are  apparently  perfectly  dry,  the 
actual  nutrients  are  grouped  in  four  classes:  (1)  Protein  or  nitrog- 
enous material;  (2)  fat;  (3)  carbohydrates,  including  starches, 
sugars,  and  the  very  indigestible  constituents  known  as  crude  fiber 
.or  cellulose;  and  (4)  mineral  matters  or  ash.  The  two  functions 
of  the  food  are  to  furnish  material  for  the  buildmg  up  and  repair  of 
body  tissue  and  to  supply  energy  for  muscular  work  and  body  heat. 
Protein,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  alike  can  yield  energy,  but  since 
only  protein  can  serve  for  the  necessaiy  tissue  building,  this  is  usually 
considered  its  main  function  and  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  are 
relied  on  to  furnish  most  of  ihe  energy.  All  the  changes  which  com 
or  other  food  imdergoes  in  being  prepared  for  eating  are  intended 
mainly  to  add  to  its  palatability  and  get  it  into  a  form  in  which  the 
nutrients  can  be  most  easily  and  completely  utilised  by  the  body. 

STBTTCTUBrE  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Although  the  stalk  and  leaves  ar3  important  cattk  feeds,  only  the 
kernels  of  com  are  ordinarily  used  for  himian  food.     Th&y  grow  in 

double  rows  along  a  woody  cob,  from 
which  they  are  easily  shelled  wh^n  ripe. 
The  color  of  the  skin  may  be  whit<?, 
yellow,  red,  purplish  blue,  or  a  com- 
bination of  these,  according  to  variety. 
They  are  all  either  white  or  yellow  in- 
side and  differ  little  on  an  average  save 
in  color.  The  kernel  or  seed,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  not  inert,  but  a  liv- 
ing thing,  which  under  favorable  condi- 
tions will  develop  into  a  new  plant,  and 
each  part  of  it  is  made  up  of  cells  es- 
pecially fitted  for  a  particular  r61e  ip 
this  process  of  reproduction.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  seed  consists  of  three 
main  divisions :  The  skin,  the  germ,  and 

Fig.  1.— Diagrammatic  section  of  a  grain      the   Cndospcrm   (seC  fig.  1).      The   sklD, 
of  com:   o,  .Mn;    b.  germ;    c,  endo-         ^^  y^  ^^^^^  g  ^J^^  ^f   ^^^ 

sperm.  * 

weight  of  the  seed,  holds  the  whole 
together  and  protects  the  delicate  interior  parts.  It  is  made  up  princi- 
pally of  tough  cellulose  or  crude  fiber  with  some  mineral  matters 
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embedded  in  it.     The  germ  is  larger  in  com  than  in  most  cereals,  and 
forms  in  average  com  about  10  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  grain,  whereas 
in  wheat  it  is  only  6  or  7  per  cent.     It  contains  the  embryo  from  which 
the  new  plant  will  develop  mider  favorable  conditions.     The  endo- 
sperm constitutes  about  84  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  grain,  and  rep- 
resents the  food  which  the  parent  plant  has  stored  for  the  early 
growth  of  the  new  plant.     In  the  germ  and  endosperm,  the  cellulose 
walls  of  the  cells  are  very  much  thinner  than  in  the  skin,  and  sur- 
roxmd  a  network  of  nitrogenous  material  called  protoplasm  in  which 
the  life  of  each  cell 
seems  to  reside. 
The  food  materials 
which  the  plant 
has  stored  for  fu- 
ture use  lie  in  the 
meshes  of  this  pro- 
toplasmic network, 
together  with  some 
moisture;     in    the 
germ  much  of  the 
stored  material  is 
fat  and  mineral 
matters.    In  the 
outer  layers  of  the 
endosperm  (see  fig. 
2),  there  are  stored 
grains  of  a  protein 
substance  known  as  aleurone,  and  in  the  inner  portions  are  found 
quantities  of  tiny  starch  grains  with  small  amounts  of  protein  and 
mineral   matter.     Table  1,  taken  from   analyses  made  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  shows  how  these  constituents 
are  distributed  throughout  the  grain,  the  data  being  expressed  on  a 
water-free  basis. 


{ 


PiQ.  2.— Cellular  structure  of  a  grain  of  corn:  a,  skin;  5,  endosperm 
consisting  of  (c)  aleurone  cells  and  (d)  starch  cells;  «,  membrane. 


Table  l.—Compontion  of  different  portions  of  a 

grain  of 

com. 

Propor- 
tion In 

original 
grain. 

Water. 

In  water-free  material. 

Portion  of  oom  kernel. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Total  carbohy- 
drates. 

Mineral 

Starch. 

Crude 
fiber. 

matters. 

Whole  kernel 

Per  cent, 

100.0 

5.6 

10.2 

84.2 

Percent. 
24.7 
15.3 
29.6 
24.7 

Per  cent. 
12.7 
6.6 
21.7 
12.2 

PerceiU. 

4.3 

1.6 

20.6 

1.6 

Per  cent. 
79.3 
74.1 
44.7 
85.0 

Percent. 

2.0 

16.4 

2.0 

.6 

Percent. 
1.7 

Bkin 

1.3 

Germ 

1.1 

Sndosperm 

.7 
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From  these  figures  it  may  be  calculated  that  51  per  cent  of  the  cellu- 
lose of  the  grain  is  f oimd  in  the  skin,  65  per  cent  of  the  fat  and  about 
1 6  per  cent  of  the  protein  in  the  germ,  90  per  cent  of  the  starch  and  84 
per  cent  of  the  protein  in  the  endosperm. 

Grain  of  any  kind  is  hygroscopic — i.  e.,  has  the  power  of  absorbing 
water  from  the  air — and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  it  varies  according 
to  the  climate  and  other  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown  and 
stored.  The  proportion  of  nutrients  in  diflFerent  varieties  of  the 
same  species  also  differs  considerably,  being  influenced  by  the  selec- 
tion of  seed,  the  method  of  cultivation,  the  season,  and  other  factors. 
The  figures  in  the  following  table  were  prepared  from  many  analyses 
and  represent  the  average  composition  of  the  whole  grains  of  com  and 
other  common  American  cereals  as  ordinarily  f  oimd  in  the  market. 


Table  2. ---Average  compontion  of  cereal  graini. 

Water. 

Protein. 

f  otal  carbohy- 
drates. 

IClneral 
mattara. 

Fod 

KlndofoereaL 

Fat. 

Standi, 

Crude 
fiber. 

▼aloapar 
pomid. 

Indiftn  corn 

Percent. 
10.8 
10.9 
12.6 
12.5 
11.0 
12.0 
10.6 
10.6 

Percent. 
10.0 
11.0 
10.0 
10.9 
11.8 
8.0 
12.2 
12.2 

Percent. 
4.3 
2.3 
2.2 
2.9 
6.0 
2.0 
1.6 
1.7 

Percent. 
71.7 
60.6 
64.6 
70.6 
69.7 
76.0 
71.8 
71.8 

Percent. 
1.7 
3.8 
8.7 
1.9 
9.6 
1.0 
2.1 
2.4 

Percent. 
1.6 
2.6 
2.0 
1.3 
S.0 
1.0 
1.9 
1.8 

Oalonet. 
1.800 

Barley 

L735 

Buckwheat 

1,600 
1,630 

Kftflr  <M>m r , . 

OatB 

1,720 
1.T20 

Rioe 

Rye 

It  740 

Wheat 

1,750 

As  far  as  these  figures  show,  the  average  water  content  of  these 
cereals  is  almost  the  same,  ranging  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  Com 
on  an  average  contains  10  per  cent  protein,  which  is  about  2  per  cent 
less  than  the  average  rye  or  wheat  contains,  but  2  per  cent  more  than 
the  average  rice.  Its  fat  amounts  to  4.3  per  cent,  or  about  the  same 
proportion  as  is  f oimd  in  oats  and  over  twice  as  much  as  in  most  of 
the  other  grains.  In  the  proportion  of  starch  they  contain,  com,  wheat, 
and  rye  are  practically  the  same,  and  surpass  all  the  other  common 
grains  except  rice.  The  cellulose  content  of  com  is  smaller  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  cereals  except  rice,  and  it  also  contains  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  mineral  matters. 

Though  the  proportions  of  the  several  nutrients  in  com  and  other 
common  cereals  are  much  the  same,  the  individual  compounds**  mak- 
ing up  these  groups  differ  considerably.  As  shown  by  extended 
studies  at  the  Connecticut  State  Station,  zein  is  the  typical  proteid 

<»  For  diflcussion  of  the  properties  of  com  proteids,  see  Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpts. 
1891,  p.  136;  1896,  p.  391.  Data  regarding  fat  are  summarized  in  Ann.  Rpt.  Ohio 
Dairy  and  Food  Gomr.,  21  (1906),  p.  18,  and  of  carbohydratee  in  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  Bui.  13,  pt.  9. 
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of  maize,  and  it  differs  ia  its  properties  considerably  from  the  gluten 
of  wheat  or  the  proteids  of  other  cereal  grains.  The  fat  of  com  has 
a  different  chemical  composition  from  that  of  wheat  or  other  grains, 
and  the  ash  also  is  characteristic. 

There  ia  known  to  be  some  variation  in  the  number  and  kind  of 
starches,  sugars,  cellulose,  and  other  bodies  included  under  the  head- 
ing "  Carbohydrates,''  which  occur  in  com  and  other  cereals,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  bodies  like  starch  which  occur  in  the  dif- 
ferent plants  have  the  same  percentage  composition.  In  size,  appear- 
ance, the  distribution  of  the  concentric  layers  making  up  the  granule, 
the  readiness  with  which  the  starch  absorbs  water  and  is  acted  upon 
by  ferments,  and  in  other  properties,  starch  grains  occurring  in  differ- 
ent cereals  exhibit  considerable  variations.  The  starch  granules  of 
com  resemble  those  of  oats  somewhat  in  appearance,  but  are  larger. 

Fat,  when  burned  in  the  body,  gives  off  2.25  times  as  much  heat 
as  carbohydrates  and  protein,  and  com,  which  contains  relatively 
large  proportions  of  both  fat  and  carbohydrates,  has  a  comparatively 
high  fuel  or  energy  value.  The  points  in  which  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  com  is  superior  to  the  other  common  cereals,  then,  are  its  rich- 
ness in  fat  and  starch  and  its  small  content  of  crude  fiber.  Its  deficien- 
cies lie  in  the  small  quantities  of  protein  and  mineral  matters.  The 
quality  of  its  protein  is  less  desirable  for  bread  making  than  that  of 
wheat  and  rye,  as  wiD  be  discussed  later  (see  p.  17). 

MILLIHa. 

Occasionally  whole  grains  of  com  are  used  for  himian  food,  as  in 
parched  com,  pop  com,  etc.,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  foimd  preferable  to 
break  them  up  more  or  less  before  cooking.  The  Indians  groimd  com 
between  two  flat  stones  or  pounded  it,  sometimes  parching  it  before- 
hand. Another  simple  method,  employed  by  the  pioneer  settlers, 
was  to  grate  the  newly  ripened  ears  on  a  coarse  grater,  and  many 
persons  still  maintain  that  in  this  way  the  best  flavor  of  the  grain  is 
obtained. 

Befof e  the  development  of  railways  and  elaborate  milling  machin- 
ery each  community  had  its  mill,  usually  by  a  stream,  and  here 
all  the  grain  of  the  neighborhood  was  groimd.  The  com  was  simply 
crushed  between  the  grooved  millstones  to  the  desired  fineness.  If 
the  meal  was  intended  for  human  food,  the  coarse  particles  of  skin 
or  bran  were  usually  bolted  out,  though  this  was  often  done  at  home 
instead  of  at  the  mill.  Nowadays  cereals  of  all  sorts  are  shipped  from 
many  districts  to  central  mills  in  which  complicated  machinery  grinds 
the  grain  much  more  carefully  than  was  possible  fifty  years  ago,  and 
although  the  milling  of  com  is  not  as  elaborate  as  that  of  wheat,  it  is 
no  longer  a  simple  process  of  crushing.     To  begin  with,  the  grain  is 
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usually  kiln  dried  (see  p.  28),  a  process  which  hinders  decay  by 
lessening  the  vitality  of  molds  and  decay-producing  bacteria,  if  they 
are  present,  and  by  driving  oS  the  water,  without  which  such  minute 
forms  of  life  can  not  grow.  Drying  the  grain  also  makes  the  skin 
separate  more  readily  from  the  gram,  and  its  removal  before  grinding 
is  an  advantage,  since  the  skin  consists  largely  of  indigestible  cellulose, 
which  renders  the  meal  coarse  and  rough  without  adding  much  to  the 
food  value.  The  germ  lowers  the  keeping  quality  of  the  meal  because 
its  abundant  fat  easily  becomes  rancid,  and  now  it  is  usually  removed 
before  the  grain  is  ground.  A  machine  known  as  the ' '  degerminator  " 
loosens  both  skin  and  germ,  which  are  then  easily  bolted  out,  and  the 
remaining  endosperm  is  ground  alone  and  bolted  and  purified  by 
means  of  air  currents.  The  offal  removed  consists  of  the  hull,  germ^ 
floury  particles,  and  some  of  the  flinty  portion  of  the  com,  and  con- 
stitutes 30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  grain.  Meal 
from  such  degerminated  grain  is  commonly  called  ''granulated  com 
meal''  and  has  almost  replaced  the  old-fashioned  kind  for  human 
food  in  the  North,  although  the  latter  is  still  very  popular  in  the 
Southern  States.  Both  kinds  are  made  in  varying  d^rees  of  fineness. 
Very  finely  ground  and  bolted  com  meal  is  known  as  com  flour,  and 
is  made  from  both  yellow  and  white  com. 

While  meal  is  the  form  in  which  com  is  best  used  for  bread  making, 
the  less  finely  groimd  products,  such  as  hominy  and  samp,  are  often 
preferred  for  porridge.  The  use  of  these  terms  is  very  uncertain  and 
confusing.  In  colonial  days  in  New  England,  samp  designated  the 
kernels  of  freshly  harvested  com,  but  this  use  has  now  disappeared. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  kernels  which  have  been  simply 
crushed  sufficiently  to  loosen  the  hulls  are  known  as  samp,  and 
those  which  have  been  crushed  into  bits  not  much  larger  than  mustard 
seeds  are  called  hominy,  but  in  other  sections  the  names  are  exactly 
reversed,  while  in  many  regions  all  such  com  preparations  are  caUed 
hominy.  The  germ  and  skin  are  now  usually  removed  in  preparing 
these  products,  and  their  chemical  composition  is  not,  therefore,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  original  grain.  How  this  varies  may  be  seen 
from  Table  3,  which  gives  analyses  of  com  prepared  in  different  ways« 
The  com  meals,  both  bolted  and  imbolted,  were  simply  crushed, 
while  the  granular  meals,  hominy  and  samp,  were  ''  degerminated '' 
before  grinding. 
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Tablb  3. — Average  ccmpotUion  of  com  products  and  uheat  Jlour, 


Kind  of  material. 


Water. 


Protein. 


F*t. 


Carbohydrates. 

Mineral 
matters. 

Stan^, 

Crude 

•X' 

fiber. 

i 
Per  cent.  \  Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

7L7  .           L7 

L6 

7a6 

L2 

7a8 

L4 

6&8             25 

L6 

6&9 

22 

L6 

6&8 

2.8 

L9 

eae 

L8 

L6 

7&2 

.4 

.8 

7a.4 

.7 

.3 

n.i 

2.2 

L3 

72.0 

L2 

LO 

74.4 

LO 

LO 

77.6 

.9 

.6 

9ao 

83.5 

.5 

76.6 

.1 

.6 

Fuel 
yaloeper 
pound. 


Com,  whole  grain,  average 

Com  with  low  protein  content. 
Com  with  his^  protein  content . 

Com,  white 

Com,  yellow 

Sweet  com  (matured) 

Popcorn 

Hominy,  fttw 

Samp,  coarse 

Com  mealf  whole  grain  ground) , 

unbolted 

Com  meal(whoiegrain  ground), 

bolted... :.....?: 

Com  meal,  granulated 

Com  flour,  1.  e.,  finely  ground 

and  bolted  com 

Cora  standi 

Liquid  giocose  (for  table  use) . 

rx^moil 

vVlieat  flour 


Percent. 
ia8 

ia6 
ia5 

1L4 
1L9 

a8 
ia7 

ILO 

las 

120 

120 
126 

126 


Percent. 

lao 

OlO 
129 

ia8 
ia7 

1L6 
1L2 

a4 
as 

a9 

9.2 

7.1 


Percent. 
4.3 
&8 
4.i 
6.0 
4.8 

ai 

6.2 
.7 
.6 

4.7 

4.9 
L9 

L3 


16.0 


1L4 


loao 

L3 


Oaloriet, 
1,79& 
1,685 
1,606 
1,600 
1,090 
1,760 
1,710 
1,810 
1,770 

1,860 

1,766 
1,770 

1,646 
1,675 
1,120 
4,040 
1,770 


The  values  given  in  the  table  for  com  of  low  and  of  high  protein 
content  show  that  there  may  be  a  considerable  range  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  different  nutrients  present.  Such  variations  are 
due  to  cultural  varieties,  to  methods  of  cultivation,  seed  selection, 
and  other  similar  factors,  and  are  noted  in  com  of  all  types.  The 
influence  of  different  factors  on  the  protein  content  has  been  studied 
at  the  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  other  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  with  the  object  of  breeding  varieties  of  com  which 
are  especially  rich  in  nitrogenous  constituents,  and  this  work  has 
been  attended  with  considerable  success. 

As  the  average  figures  show  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  composition  of  white  and  yellow  com,  the  variations  which 
have  been  noted  being  smaller  than  are  found  in  different  analyses 
of  either  sort.  When  samples  of  the  same  grain  are  compared, 
whole  com  and  the  imboltei  meal  made  from  it  have  the  same 
composition,  as  the  process  of  grinding  neither  takes  from  nor  adds 
to  the  nutritive  material  present.  The  small  variations  between 
the  whole  com  and  imbolted  meal  shown  in  the  table  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  figures  are  the  average  of  nmny  analyses  of  different 
samples.  When  the  com  meal  is  bolted,  about  one-eighth  of  the 
original  grain  is  removed,  this  material  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
cellulose  of  the  skin.  The  removal  of  this  material  of  course 
increases  the  proportion  of  the  other  materials  present,  and  in  this 
way  it  may  be  seen  that  the  bolted  com  me^  i  is  richer  than  the 
unbolted  in  nutrients  other  than  crude  fiber.  Hominy,  samp,  and 
granulated  com  meals  resemble  each  other  in  composition,  such 
differences  as  those  indicated  in  the  table  being  no  greater  than 
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might  be  expected  in  a  number  of  individual  samples  of  either  food 
material.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  com  products,  the  skin,  and 
germ  have  been  removed  and  with  them  most  of  the  crude  fiber 
and  considerable  of  the  fat  and  mineral  matter  of  the  original  grain. 
It  might  seem  that  in  thus  removing  the  fat  and  ash  the  food  value 
would  be  decreased.  This  is  only  true  in  a  measure,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  proportion  of  carbohydrates,  which  are  valu- 
able nutrients  and  have  the  same  functions  as  fat  in  nutrition,  is 
increased.  If  a  person  lived  exclusively  on  com  meal,  the  loss  of 
the  mineral  matters  might  be  serious,  for  a  certain  amount  is  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  body.  However,  there  is 
every  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  ordinary  mixed  diet  contains  a 
sufficient  amoimt  of  the  different  ash  constituents. 

From  the  manuf  actiu^i  'f  standpoint  the  removal  of  the  germ  does 
not  Represent  a  loss,  as  it  is  used  for  the  manuf actiure  of  gluten  feeds — 
so  important  for  live  stock — and  com  oU,  which  has  many  industrial 
uses  and  is  utilized  to  some  extent  as  a  salad  oil  and  as  a  culinary  fat. 
Cooking  tests  made  in  the  home  economics  department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  showed  that  products  in  which  com  oil  was  used 
as  part  of  the  shortening  were  of  excellent  quality,  flavor,  and  appear- 
ance. Culinary  fats  are  on  the  market  which  are  claimed  to  be  com 
products,  and  studies  carried  on  at  the  Connecticut  State  Experiment 
Station  show  that  they  contain  com  oil  as  their  characteristic  constit- 
uent, the  oil  being  stiffened  with  a  h^der  fat. 

The  fine  com  flour  sometimes  seen  in  American  markets  is  granu- 
lated com  meal  ground  to  the  finest  powder.  What  is  called  com  flour 
in  England  is  known  in  the  United  States  as  cornstarch,  and  is  the 
practically  piure  starch  separated  from  the  endosperm  by  special  proc- 
esses. It  is  commonly  used  for  thickening  puddings,  sauces,  etc, 
and  in  other  ways,  and  has  practically  replaced  arrowroot  and  the  fine- 
grained tropical  starches  in  invalid  cookery. 

The  liquid  glucose  known  as  confectioners'  glucose,  or  sometimes 
as  mixing  glucose,  is  a  thick  colorless  liquid  when  well  made,  and  is 
prepared  in  large  quantities  by  inverting  cornstarch,  usually  by 
boiling  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  refining  and  evaporating 
the  product.  The  liquid  glucose  sold  for  table  piuposes  is  often 
flavored  with  caramel  or  other  materials  and  frequently  contains 
added  cane  sugar. 

Starch  sugar  or  solid  glucose  is  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
liquid  product  except  that  the  treatment  with  acid  is  continued  imtil 
practically  all  the  starch  is  inverted.  Although  the  liquid  glucose  and 
the  starch  sugar  are  not  as  sweet  as  cane  sirup  and  cane  sugar,  they  are 
considered  to  be  perfectly  wholesome,  when  well  made,  and  of  definite 
*-K)d  value. 
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These  glucose  products  made  from  com  are  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  forms  of  confectionery,  being  better  adapted  for  cer- 
tain kinds  than  cane  sugar  as  they  do  not  so  readily  harden  and  crys- 
tallize. The  manufacture  and  use  of  liquid  glucose  and  starch  sugar 
have  been  spoken  of  in  earlier  publications  of  the  Department.* 

As  is  shown  by  the  figures  in  Table  3,  wheat  flour  of  average  com- 
position is  richer  in  protein  than  old-fashioned  com  meal  and  contains 
about  the  same  proportion  of  starch  and  less  fat,  crude  fiber,  and  ash. 
In  composition  granulated  com  meal  differs  from  wheat  flour  mainly 
in  containing  less  protein  and  more  starch.  (Generally  speaking,  it 
will  be  seen  that  com  products  compare  favorably  as  regards  nutritive 
value  with  such  a  standard  food  product  as  wheat  flour. 

cooKnra. 

Cooking  cereals  improves  them  in  many  ways.  If  bacteria  or 
molds  have  foimd  their  way  accidentally  into  the  raw  grain  they  are 
destroyed  or  rendered  harmless  by  the  action  of  heat.  Although  they 
knew  nothing  of  micro-organisms,  the  American  Indians  and  many 
other  primitive  }>eople  usually  parched  their  grain  before  storing  it, 
and  in  this  way  sterilized  it  as  satisfactorily  for  their  purposes  as  do 
modem  millers  by  kiln  drying.  Cooking  develops  palatable  flavors  in 
foods.  In  the  case  of  cereals  and  other  foods  rich  in  carbohydrates, 
the  flavors  are  doubtless  due  in  large  part  to  the  browning  or  carameli- 
zation  of  these  constituents.  Cooking  also  changes  the  mechanical 
condition  of  grain  foods  so  that  they  may  be  more  conveniently  eaten 
and  more  readily  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  juices. 

Parching  is  one  of  the  simplest  methods  of  cooking  grains,  and  also 
doubtless  the  method  first  adopted  by  primitive  man.  Simple  parched 
com,  it  is  said,  is  still  eaten  in  central  Asia  and  is  regarded  as  a  very 
convenient  form  of  food  for  travelers  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  desirable  changes  which  heat  produces  in  grain  are  most 
satisfactorily  brought  about  when  water  is  present,  and  from  time 
inmiemorial  it  has  been  customary  to  mix  grain  with  water  or  milk 
when  preparing  it  for  human  food.  The  indigestible  fiber  of  the  cell 
walls  breaks  down  under  the  combined  action  of  moisture  and  heat, 
and  so  the  real  nutritive  materials  of  the  grain  are  more  accessible  to 
the  action  of  the  digestive  juices  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  for 
mastication,  even  if  long  continued,  does  not  break  down  the  cell  walls 
of  raw  grain  as  easily  or  completely  as  is  the  case  after  cooking.  Under 
the  action  of  the  moist  heat  the  starch  grains  expand  or  swell  and 
become  soft  and  more  porous,  while  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  of 
the  starch  may  undergo  what  is  known  to  the  chemists  as  hydrolysis 
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and  be  transformed  from  a  substance  insoluble  in  water  to  others 
which  are  readily  dissolved.  When  there  is  no  water  present,  as  in 
parching,  or  when  the  water  is  very  largely  removed,  as  in  baking  or 
roasting,  the  starch  tends  to  turn  brown  in  color  and  acquires  a  pleas- 
ant toasted  taste.  In  this  process  dextrin  is  formed,  and  as  a  whole 
these  changes  are  akin  to  those  noted  in  the  caramelization  of  sugar. 

Little  is  known  regarding  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  pro- 
tein and  fat  during  the  cooking  of  com,  but  they  are  doubtless  much 
the  same  as  with  other  foods,  protein  being  coagulated  by  heat  and 
fat  broken  down  to  some  extent  into  simpler  bodies  if  the  heat  is 
mtense  or  long  continued.  The  amoimt  of  water  which  com  meal  and 
other  com  products  require  in  cooking  varies  considerably,  the  fine 
meal,  for  instance,  absorbing  less  water  than  the  coarse. 

The  proportion  of  water  in  a  cooked  dish- is  obviously  determined 
by  the  amoimt  of  Uquid  originally  present  or  added  in  preparation  and 
the  amoimt  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  cooking.  Catherine  A.  Wil- 
Uams  *"  studied  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  a  number  of  cereal 
foods  and  found  that  100  grams  of  hominy  sprinkled  into  boiling 
water,  cooked  until  soft,  and  then  drained,  weighed  623  grams,  or  in 
other  words  had  absorbed  523  grams  of  water.  The  original  material 
contained  13  per  cent  water  and  the  cooked  87  per  cent.  When  100 
grams  of  a  cornstarch  preparation  was  cooked  with  water  618  grams 
of  thick  porridge  or  blanc-mange  was  obtained  with  a  water  content  of 
87  per  cent  as  compared  with  13  per  cent  in  the  original  material  used. 

Com  meal  ia  cooked  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  most  of  the 
dishes  fall  under  two  general  heads,  namely,  bread  prepared  by  bak- 
ing, and  porridge  or  puddings  made  by  boiling.  In  the  case  of  the 
ready-to-eat  com  breakfast  foods  the  cooking  has  been  done  at  the 
factory;  the  preparation  at  the  factory  usually  consists  in  rolling 
or  flaking  and  sometimes  parching  and  flavoring  the  thoroughly 
steamed  or  boiled  and  softened  grain. 

The  composition  of  com  breads  and  com  porridge  and  other  cooked 
com  products  is  shown  in  Table  4  in  comparison  with  uncooked  com 
meal  and  wheat  bread.  The  flavor,  food  value,  and  other  character- 
istics of  the  com  foods  are  taken  up  in  the  sections  which  follow  the 
table. 

ojour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  29  (1907),  p.  674. 
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Table  4. — Composition  of  cooled  com  preparaHonSf  cam  meal,  and  wheat  bread. 


Water. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbohydrates. 

Mineral 
matten. 

Fuel 

KindofmaterlaL 

Starob, 

Crade 
fiber. 

▼alue 

per 

pound. 

Hominy,  boiled 

Percent. 
79.3 
52.8 
28L4 
43.9 

ia3 

7.3 

ea7 

8t.3 
5w2 
4.3 
74.1 
126 
35.3 

Percent. 
2.2 
4.0 
7.8 
&3 

lai 

&6 

2L9 
1L6 

ia7 

2L3 
9.2 
ft2 

Percent 

a2 

.6 

2.2 

2.1 

LI 

L8 
4.8 

.1 

a4 

5wO 
.9 
L9 
L3 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 
17.8 

4ao         a2 

57. 6  .2 

46.7  .1 

77.9               .4 

77.2             L2 
27.6 

Percent. 

a6 

2.4 
2.9 
L9 

.7 

2L4 
L6 

.2 
2.6 
L3 

.6 
LO 
LI 

Calories. 

380 

Hoecalro 

885 

1,385 

Boston  brown  bread 

Corn  breakfast  foods,  flaked, 

(partiaUv  cooked  at  factory) . 
Com  breakfast  foods,  flaked 

and  parched  (ready  to  eat) .. . 

1,110 
1,680 

1,735 

815 

with  cornstarch  andwater). . 

a6 

72 

230 

i 

1,915 

Popped  com 

77.3  1           L4 
22.2 

74.4  1           LO 
516  1            .6 

1,880 

490 

Granulated  com  meat 

1,655 

Wheat  bread. 

1,206 

Afl  has  been  stated,  granulated  com  meal  and  ordinary  wheat  flour 
are  not  very  different  in  chemical  composition,  and  the  com  is  often 
cheaper  in  price;  nevertheless,  wheat  ranks  far  ahead  of  com  as  a 
breadstuff,  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for  this  being  that 
wheat  yields  a  lighter  and  more  porous  loaf  with  yeast  or  other 
leavening  agent.  This  is  due  to  the  character  of  its  protein,  which 
consists  largely  of  a  substance  known  as  gluten,  so  elastic  in  its  nature 
that  it  stretches  the  dough  into  little  pockets  as  the  gases  from  the 
yeast  expand  within  it.  The  heat  of  cooking  hardens  the  gluten  and 
so  the  finished  loaf  retains  its  porous  structure.  The  only  cereal  which 
compares  with  wheat  in  the  elastic  and  tenacious  qualities  of  its 
nitrogenous  constituents  is  rye.  Com  contains  no  such  gluten,  and 
even  when  mixed  with  equal  amoimts  of  rye  or  wheat  flour  and  raised 
with  yeast,  as  in  the  old-fashioned  "rye  and  Indian"  bread,  it  does 
not  give  anything  like  as  porous  a  loaf  as  either  wheat  or  rye  alone. 

For  the  most  part,  therefore,  com  breads  are  of  the  imleavened  or 
flat  bread  type  and  are  granular  rather  than  porous.  They  are 
iisually  baked  in  thin  loaves  or  cakes,  and  so  the  lack  of  gluten  is  less 
important.  They  do  not  keep  as  fresh  as  yeast-raised  breads  and 
should  be  eaten  soon  after  baking.  The  simplest  kind  of  com  bread 
is  that  in  which  the  meal  is  mixed  with  water  or  milk  and  baked. 
Such  were  the  cakes  which  the  American  Indians  baked  in  the  ashes 
of  their  camp  fires  or  on  a  heated  stone;  such  are  the  tortillas  of 
Spanish  America  and  the  hoecakes  of  our  Southern  States  (which 
get  their  name  from  the  fact  that  the  cake  is  sometimes  baked  on  the 
blade  of  a  hoe  held  over  the  coals),  and  the  ash  cakes  or  corndodgers, 
which,  wrapped  iu  a  cabbage  leaf,  are  baked  in  the  hot  ashes  of  the 
fireplace.  Johnnycake  and  com  bread,  popular  in  New  England  and 
other  parts  of  the  coimtry,  used  to  be  prepared  in  much  the  same  way. 
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and  were  baked  on  a  board  before  the  fire  and  in  later  times  in  the 
oven;  but  nowadays  they  are  usually  made  with  part  com  meal  and 
part  wheat  flour  and  slightly  raised  by  the  addition  of  baking  powder, 
eggS;  etc.  Other  com  breads  and  cakes  are  made  by  miYing  eggs, 
sugar,  sour  milk  and  baking  soda,  butter,  lard,  or  other  materials 
with  the  meal.  Sometimes  white  and  sometimes  yellow  meal  is  used 
in  these  preparations,  each  sort  having  its  advocates  who  maintain 
that  it  is  much  superior  to  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  faet,  analysis 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  constant  difference  in  the  composition 
of  the  two  sorts  of  meal,  and  it  seems  equally  certain  that  there  is  no 
uniform  difference  in  flavor  or  cooking  quality. 

The  famous  Boston  brown  bread  was  originally  a  mixture  of  rye 
and  Indian  meal  sweetened  with  molasses  and  lightened  a  little  by 
the  gases  evolved  by  mixing  sour  milk  and  soda.  It  was  made  into 
large,  thick  loaves,  which  required  long,  slow  cooking,  such  as  was  best 
obtained  in  the  old-fashioned  brick  ovens.  The  weight  of  the  loaves 
was  fixed  by  law  in  Massachusetts  in  colonial  times,  and  bakers  were 
required  to  stamp  their  initials  on  the  bread.  Nowadays  Boston 
brown  bread  is  usually  made  with  com  meal,  rye,  and  whole-wheat 
floiu*,  and  is  cooked  by  steam  in  small  loaves  in  tightly  covered  tins. 
Combined  with  beans  it  has  long  been  the  orthodox  Saturday-night 
supper  or  Simday  breakfast  in  many  parts  of  New  England.  Such 
brown  bread  canned  in  small  tins  is  a  common  commercial  product. 
It  is  probably  made  like  any  other  "Boston  brown  bread"  except 
that  it  is  cooked  and  sterilized  in  the  sealed  cans. 

A  sweet  cake  something  like  gingerbread  is  sometimes  made  by 
mixing  molasses  and  spice  into  a  johnnycake  batter,  and  is  an  old- 
fashioned  favorite  in  many  homes.  Projaca  is  a  Servian  com  bread 
in  which  eggs  and  cheese  are  mixed  with  maize  meal,  the  dough 
covered  with  leaves  and  baked  either  in  pans  or  in  the  ashes,  some- 
what like  the  ash  cakes  of  our  Southern  States. 

In  Italy  a  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  substitute  maize 
wholly  or  in  part  for  the  more  expensive  wheat  in  making  macaroni 
and  other  similar  pastes.  These  foods,  it  should  be  remembered, 
which  are  used  in  the  United  States  as  an  occasional  substitute  for 
vegetables  and  in  similar  ways,  in  Italy  are  eaten  in  lai^  quantities 
as  a  staple  food  by  all  classes  and  often  form  the  main  if  not  the 
whole  of  a  poor  man's  meal.  Their  advantage  over  flour,  aside 
from  their  compactness,  is  that  they  are  less  liable  to  become  moldy 
or  to  be  attacked  by  insect  enemies  and  may  be  easily  and  quickfy 
prepared  for  the  table  with  only  the  simplest  cooking  conveniences. 
While  wheat  is  much  better  adapted  to  making  these  pastes,  owing 
to  its  tenacious  gluten,  such  goods  made  of  mixtures  of  wheat  and 
^aize  or  of  maize  alone  are  by  no  means  xmpalatable.    Their  use, 
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however,  is  certainly  not  common,  and  their  manufacture,  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  Italy  not  long  ago,  seems  never 
to  have  assumed  much  commercial  importance. 

Practical  cooks  differ  in  opinion  regarding  the  relative  values  of 
the  old-fashioned  bolted  and  the  new  granulated  com  meals  in  bread 
making.  There  is  certainly  a  difference  in  flavor,  due  to  the  removal 
of  the  germ  in  grinding  the  granulated  meals,  but  whether  the  dis- 
tinctive flavor  thus  acquired  is  an  improvement  or  not  is  largely  a 
matter  of  individual  opinion,  and  undoubtedly  a  person  usually  likes 
the  sort  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 

As  to  the  texture  of  bread,  the  diflSculty  experienced  with  the 
newer  types  of  meals  often  arises  from  the  fact  that  recipes  intended 
for  the  old-fashioned  sorts  are  used  without  modification.  Because 
they  contain  less  fat  the  granulated  meals  require  more  shortening 
material  than  those  which  include  the  germ.  They  also  absorb 
water  less  readily  than  the  old-fashioned  sorts,  and  for  this  reason 
some  cooks  prefer  to  scald  the  granulated  meal  before  mixing  it 
with  the  other  ingredients.  An  extended  series  of  tests  carried  on 
at  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  as  a  part  of  the  nutrition  investiga- 
tions of  the  Ofl&ce  of  Experiment  Stations,  has  shown  that,  when 
properly  manipulated,  bread  from  granulated  com  meal  is  fully  as 
light  as  that  made  from  plain  bolted  meal,  and  that  under  such 
conditions  the  difference  in  texture  and  quality  of  the  breads  and 
other  products  from  the  two  types  of  meal  are  not  particularly 
marked. 

The  early  colonial  records  tell  us  that  the  Indians  pounded  com, 
often  previously  parched,  to  a  coarse  meal  and  made  a  sort  of  mush 
from  it.  Sometimes  nuts,  berries,  beans,  pumpkins,  etc.,  formed  part 
of  the  dish,  while  sometimes  meat  or  fish  were  used  much  as  the 
Scotch  mix  meat  with  oatmeal  in  their  meat  brose.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  colonists  took  kindly  to  com-meal  porridge,  as  it 
was  similar  to  the  dishes  made  from  other  cereals  which  they  had 
known  at  home. 

"Hasty  pudding,"  or  com-meal  mush,  which  may  be  made  with 
either  milk  or  water,  is  a  dish  which  can  be  quickly  cooked,  as  its 
name  implies,  though  long  slow  cooking  is  generally  conceded  to  yield 
a  better  dish.  Good  cooks  always  insist  that  the  water  must  be 
vigorously  boiling  and  that  the  meal  must  be  slowly  stirred  in,  a 
little  at  a  time,  in  order  that  the  mush  may  be  smooth  and  of  the 
proper  consistency.  Hominy  and  samp,  which  are  much  coarser 
than  meal,  require  longer  cooking,  and  for  this  reason  are  often  con- 
sidered less  convenient  than  other  similar  cereals.  The  very  coarse 
hominy  is  not  an  economical  dish  where  cooking  is  done  on  a  gas 
stove  and  fire  must  be  kept  especiajly  for  it,  but  in  households  where 
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the  range  is  hot  all  day  a  dish  of  it  in  a  double  boiler  at  the  back 
of  the  stove  will  almost  cook  itself.  Sufficient  water  is  important 
in  cooking  hominy  and  samp,  as  the  grain,  if  not  constantly  covered 
with  water,  becomes  rather  hard  and  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
much  water  makes  the  dish  gummy  and  unattractive.  To  be  properly 
cooked  each  grain  of  hominy,  though  soft,  should  retain  its  distinct 
form,  as  is  the  case  with  well-cooked  rice.  Old-fashioned  meal  and 
hominy  made  from  com  which  includes  the  germ  have  a  more  dis- 
tinctive flavor  than  the  products  made  from  degerminated  grain,  ana 
for  this  reason  they  are  often  preferred  for  porridge  making,  though 
the  use  of  one  sort  or  the  other  is,  of  course,  entirely  a  matter  of 
taste.  A  New  England  cookbook  of  one  hundred  years  ago  gives 
the  following  advice:  ''For  Simday  morning  in  winter  fry  the  hasty 
pudding  that  was  left  over  from  Saturday  night's  supper.  Eat  it 
with  West  India  molasses  or  Muscovado  sugar."  Fried  mush  and 
fried  hominy  are  still  favorite  breakfast  dishes.  They  are  also 
sometimes  served  with  meat  in  the  place  of  vegetables,  as  is  also 
plain  boiled  hominy. 

Corn-meal  mush  is  so  much  used  under  the  name  of  polenta  in 
many  parts  of  Italy  that  it  may  almost  be  called  the  national  dish 
Polenta  is  made  much  like  hasty  pudding,  except  that  some  grated 
cheese  or  lard  or  other  fat  is  commonly  one  of  its  ingredients.  With 
poorer  people  polenta  often  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  daily  fare, 
while  in  more  well-to-do  families  it  is  an  accompaniment  of  meat 
dishes  and  other  foods,  and  is  served  in  a  variety  of  ways,  many  of 
them  worthy  of  a  trial  by  American  housekeepers. 

Tamales,  a  Mexican  corn-meal  dish  formerly  little  known  to  Amer- 
ican cooks  except  in  the  southwestern  United  States,  are  now  com- 
paratively common.  In  making  these,  com  meal  suitably  prepared 
is  mixed  with  meat  or  chicken  and  chili  peppers  or  other  seasoning, 
wrapped  in  com  husks  and  boiled  until  well  cooked.  So  well  known 
has  this  dish  become  that  canned  tamales  are  on  the  market. 

Indian  pudding,  a  favorite  family  dessert  in  this  coimtry,  is  made 
by  mixing  molasses,  butter,  spices,  etc.,  with  com  meal  into  a  batter 
with  milk  or  water.  It  used  frequently  to  be  boiled  in  a  cloth  like 
Christmas  plum  pudding,  but  now  is  more  commonly  baked  or 
steamed  in  a  deep  dish. 

Many  cooks  use  com  starch  for  thickening  sauces,  etc.,  because  it 
gives  them  a  smoother  consistency  than  flour.  It  also  forms  the 
basis  of  puddings,  in  which  it  is  mixed  with  milk,  sugar,  eggs,  etc. 
Such  dishes  are  very  nutritious  and  palatable,  and  are  believed  to 
be  easily  digested,  which  accoimts  for  their  use  in  invalid  cookery. 

Corn-meal  gruel,  a  palatable  dish  once  much  more  commonly  pre* 
pared  for  invalids  than  at  the  present  day,  is  cooked  for  such  a  long 
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time  and  with  such  large  proportions  of  water  that  the  crude  fiber 
of  the  com  meal  is  quite  completely  broken  down  and  the  starch 
very  largely  converted  into  a  smooth,  almost  jelly-like  condition. 

Though  the  proportion  of  water  may  be  higher  in  mush  or  porridge 
than  in  com  bread,  yet  such  foods  are  nutritious  and  may  be  readily 
combined  with  other  dishes  to  form  a  palatable  and  wholesome  diet. 

HULLEI)  COEH. 

Hulled  com,  or  lye  hominy,  is  prepared  by  sleeping  the  kernels  in 
hot  water  which  contains,  lye,  or  sometimes  simply  a  small  bag  of 
wood  ashes,  until  the  hulls  are  loosened  or  softened.  The  com  is 
then  soaked  in  plain  water  until  the  lye  is  washed  out  and  then 
boiled  imtil  it  is  soft.  When  it  is  eaten  in  milk  as  a  breakfast  dish 
or  used  in  other  ways,  its  distinctive  flavor  makes  it  a  food  much  Uked 
in  many  f amiUes.  One  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  common  custom 
for  housewives  to  prepare  hulled  com  for  the  use  of  their  families, 
but  the  process  is  time-consuming,  and  it  is  now  commonly  purchased 
from  dealers,  who  often  make  a  specialty  of  supplying  it.  Lye  hominy 
is  a  common  product  in  Washington  and  Baltimore  markets,  and 
the  hulled  com  vender  is  well  known  in  many  New  England  towns 
and  elsewhere  in  the  northern  United  States.  A  niunber  of  brands 
of  canned  hulled  com  are  on  the  market  which  diflfer  in  no  appreciable 
d^:ree  from  the  freshly  prepared  product.  As  the  figures  in  Table  4 
show,  hulled  com  has  much  the  same  composition  as  boiled  hominy. 
It  owes  its  distinctive  flavor  in  considerable  measure  to  the  treat- 
ment with  lye. 

COBN  BBEAKFA8T  FOODS. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  great  niunber  of  proprietary  break- 
fast foods  on  the  market,  some  of  which  are  ready  to  eat,  while  others 
need  only  a  Uttle  cooking,  and  so  are  easier  to  prepare  for  the  table 
than  the  old-fashioned  meals  or  grits  made  from  similar  grains.  A 
number  of  these  breakfast  foods  are  made  from  com.  In  the  case  of 
the  partially  cooked  and  ready  to  eat  brands  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture are  apparently  the  same  as  with  similar  foods  made  from  other 
grains.  Selected  grain,  carefully  freed  from  all  impurities,  is  steamed 
or  cooked  until  it  is  soft,  then  flaked  or  rolled  by  passing  it  through 
heavy  roUers,  and  dried.  Sometimes  the  flakes  are  parched  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  malt.  Variations  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
tiu'e  give  the  granular  preparations  and  other  varieties  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar.  Com  breakfast  foods,  like  other  goods  of  this  type, 
are  very  commonly  marketed  in  packages.  The  food  value  of  these 
com  preparations  and  other  breakfast  foods  has  been  discussed  in  an 
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earlier  bulletin  of  this  series.*  In  general  it  may  be  said  they  are 
comparatiyely  concentrated'  foods,  as  they  contain  little  water,  and 
are  quite  similar  to  com  meal  in  chemical  composition. 

POP  CO&H  AND  PABCHED  COBN. 

Special  varieties  of  com  with  hard,  small  kernels  are  used  for  pop- 
ping. Pop  com  was  formerly  sold  on  the  ear,  but  now  it  can  be 
bought  already  shelled,  in  bulk,  or  packed  in  small  cardboard  boxes. 
Such  com  has  been  carefully  kiln-dried  and  perhaps  pops  more  evenly 
than  the  home-dried  product.  In  the  popping,  which  takes  place 
when  the  kernels  are  exposed  to  intense  heat  like  that  from  a  good 
bed  of  coals,  the  endosperm  expands  and  pops  or  bursts  white  and 
crisp  through  the  torn  skin.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  burst- 
ing was  due  to  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  fat  in  the  grain,  but  it  is 
now  known  that  it  is  caused  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  cell  mois- 
ture into  steam.  In  pop  com  the  cell  walls  are  very  firm  and  hard 
and  do  not  burst  until  the  pressure  is  quite  considerable.  Ordinary 
varieties  of  com,  in  which  the  cell  walls  are  softer,  when  treated  in  the 
same  way,  expand  and  sometimes  burst  more  or  less,  but  do  not  have 
the  characteristic  popped  appearance. 

During  popping,  com  loses  considerable  water,  and  so  it  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  nutrients  than  the  original  grain.  Chemical 
changes  take  place  also  in  the  nutrients  themselves,  though  they  are 
not  very  well  imderstood.  Part  of  the  carbohydrates  are  undoubt- 
edly browned  or  caramelized,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  peculiar  flavor 
of  popped  com  is  due  in  a  measure  at  least  to  this  fact.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience  that  the  flavor  and  texture  of  popped  com 
deteriorates  if  it  is  kept  for  any  considerable  time  after  popping. 
Apparently  the  loss  of  crispness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  freshly 
popped  com  is  so  very  dry  and  porous  that  it  readily  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  air. 

Popped  com  is  usually  eaten  out  of  hand  and  can  hardly  be  called 
an  important  food  product,  though  the  total  amoxmt  used  in  the 
United  States  is  large — about  300  carloads  annually,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated. Puddings  and  other  foods  are  sometimes  made  from  popped 
com,  and  popped  com  and  milk  is  an  old-fashioned  dish  which  is 
wholesome  and  may  be  made  to  accord  with  modem  habits  by  using 
it  as  a  breakfast  cereal.  Popped  com  is,  however,  most  commonly 
eaten  with  salt  and  butter  or  made  into  a  sort  of  confectionery  with 
molasses  or  sugar. 

Popped  com  resembles  other  com  products  in  composition,  except 
that  it  contains  less  moisture.  Its  very  porous  structure  makes  it  a 
comparatively  bulky  food.     So  far  as  can  be  learned,  its  digestibility 
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has  not  been  studied  experimentally^  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  not  easily  and  thoroughly  digested. 

It  is  often  stated  that  pop  com  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  the 
manufacture  of  breakfast  foods  and  for  the  edulteration  of  flour ,  but 
both  these  statements  are  denied  on  good  authority. 

Parched  com,  made  from  ordinary  varieties  which  expand  but 
do  not  burst  on  heating,  is  eaten  to  a  limited  extent  out  of  hand. 
As  the  figures  in  Table  4  indicate,  it  does  not  differ  very  materi- 
aUy  in  composition  from  popped  com. 

Infusions  of  parched  com  or  of  ''browned"  com  meal  or  parched 
brown  bread  crusts  are  old-fashioned  coffee  substitutes  which  many 
persons  consider  among  the  most  palatable  cereal  coffees.  The  food 
value  of  "com  coffee,"  like  that  of  all  similar  beverages,  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  sugar  and  cream  added  to  it,  for  the  small  quantity 
of  caramel  or  other  browned  material  which  it  contains  in  solution  is 
not  of  much  importance,  and  99  per  cent  of  the  infusion  is  water.* 

DI0E8TIBILITT  OF  FOODS  MADE  FBOM  COBN. 

The  real  value  of  any  food  material  depends  not  only  on  the  amoimt 
of  nutrients  which  it  supplies  but  also  on  the  profK)rtion  of  these  nutri- 
ents which  the  digestive  organs  can  convert  into  such  a  form  that  they 
may  be  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  made  available  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  body — in  a  word,  upon  digestibility.  The  thoroughness 
of  digestion  of  the  more  common  food  products  has  been  carefully 
determined.  A  number  of  digestion  experiments  have  been  made 
with  com,  the  first  of  these  being  perhaps  that  reported  by  Rubner 
about  thirty  years  ago.  He  found  that  a  man  on  a  diet  of  corn-meal 
porridge,  with  a  little  butter,  meat  extract,  and  cheese,  retained  in  the 
body  85  per  cent  of  the  protein,  83  per  cent  of  the  fat,  97  per  cent  of 
the  carbohydrates,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  ash  which  the  food  supplied. 
Somewhat  later  Malfatti,  an  Italian,  studied  the  digestibility  of  maize 
porridge  (polenta)  eaten  with  cheese  and  found  that  93  per  cent  of  the 
protein,  91  per  cent  of  the  fat,  98  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates,  and 
81  per  cent  of  the  ash  were  digested.  Somewhat  lower  values  were 
found  when  the  polenta  was  eaten  without  the  cheese.  In  more 
recent  Italian  experiments  with  polenta,  much  the  same  results  were 
obtained,  though  the  values  found  for  protein  were  rather  lower. 
Macaroni  and  similar  pastes  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  com  meal, 
though  somewhat  more  digestible  than  the  corn-meal  mush  were 
found  to  be  a  little  less  digestible  than  similar  foods  made  from  wheat. 

Harcourt''  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental 
Farm  studied  the  digestibility  of  a  number  of  breakfast  foods,  includ- 

oSee  also  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bill.  249,  p.  33. 
&  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  26  (1907),  p.  240. 
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ing  com-meal  mush.  According  to  his  experiments,  74  per  cent  of  the 
protein  and  99  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  of  com-meal  mush  are 
digested  when  it  forms  a  part  of  a  simple  mixed  diet. 

The  digestibility  of  com-meal  mush  or  "hasty  pudding"  and  boiled 
hominy  has  also  been  studied  recently  at  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station.  The  hasty  pudding  was  made  by  stirring  meal  into  salted 
water  and  cooking  it  in  a  double  boiler.  It  was  f oimd  that  in  the  case 
of  a  mixed  diet  containing  considerable  quantities  of  hasty  pudding 
89  per  cent  of  the  total  protein  and  99  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates 
were  digested,  while  97  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  the  diet  was  available 
for  the  body.  When  the  hasty  pudding  was  eater  with  a  little  milk  or 
sugar  and  constituted  a  considerably  larger  profK)f tion  of  the  diet,  82 
per  cent  of  the  protein  and  99  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  were 
digested  and  the  quantity  of  energy  available  was  the  same  as  before. 
The  calculated  values  for  the  digestibility  of  hasty  pudding  alone 
were:  Protein  73  per  cent,  carbohydrates  98  per  cent,  and  available 
energy  93  per  cent.  The  experiments  of  similar  nature  which  were 
made  gave  for  hominy  as  a  part  of  a  mixed  diet,  for  hominy  with  milk 
and  sugar,  and  for  hominy  alone  practically  the  same  values  as  were 
obtained  for  the  mush.  From  all  the  experimental  data  the  con- 
clusion may  be  fairly  drawn  that  the  nutritive  ingredients  of  dishes 
made  by  cooking  com  in  water  are  well  assimilated. 

The  digestibility  of  com  breakfast  foods  has  been  studied  at  a 
nimiber  of  the  experiment  stations,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  cooperative  nutrition  investigations  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  bulletin  of  this 
series,*  which  discusses  the  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of  cereal 
breakfast  foods  as  a  whole,  74  per  cent  of  the  protein,  90  per  cent  of 
the  fat,  and  99  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  of  com  breakfast  foods 
are  assimilated,  while  95  per  cent  of  the  energy  is  available.  These 
values,  it  will  be  seen,  are  very  similar  to  those  given  above  for  com- 
meal  mush,  etc. 

An  extended  series  of  experiments  on  the  digestibihty  of  com 
bread  of  different  sorts,  including  hoecake,  johnnycake,  and  Boston 
brown  bread,  was  also  carried  on  at  the  Maine  Experiment  Station. 
In  every  case  the  same  sort  of  granulated  com  meal  was  used.  The 
brown  bread  was  made  of  equal  parts  of  com  meal  and  wheat  flour 
mixed  With  milk,  molasses,  baking  powder,  and  a  little  salt.  It  was 
steamed  in  cans  for  four  hours.  The  johnnycake  was  made  of  equal 
parts  of  com  meal  and  wheat  flour,  with  suitable  quantities  of  milk, 
sugar,  baking  powder,  and  salt.  Neither  flour  nor  baking  powder 
was  used  in  the  preparation  of  hoecake.  The  meal  was  stirred  into 
boiling  water  imtil  a  thick  pudding  was  formed,  which  was  inmiedi- 
ately  spread  in  thin  sheets  upon  hot  well-greased  iron  plates  and 
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baked  at  once.  For  purposes  of  comparison^  digestion  experiments 
were  also  made  with  wheat-flour  bread.  The  foods  imder  considera- 
tion were  eaten  with  milk  and  sugar,  or  sirup  in  tha  case  of  hoecake — 
this  ration  being  termed  a  simple  diet — and  as  a  part  of  a  more  elabo- 
rate mixed  ration  which  also  included  canned  peaches  and  meat. 

The  average  figures  which  were  obtained  for  the  different  corn- 
bread  rations  with  the  healthy  young  men  who  served  as  subjects 
and  the  calculated  values  for  the  bread  alone  are  shown  in  Table  5, 
which  also  contains,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  results  of  the 
similar  study  with  wheat  bread  made  from  standard  patent  flour. 

Table  5. — Average  digetttbUxty  of  com  bread  of  different  sorts  compared  with  wheat 

bread. 


Entire  ration. 

Com  products  alone. 

Kiodoffood. 

Protein. 

Carbohy- 
drates. 

Heat  of 
oombos- 
1  tion  of  di- 
gested ma- 
terial. 

Protein. 

CarbohjH 
dratesT 

Heat  of 
combus- 
tion of  di- 
gested ma- 
terial. 

HoocaJro  in  niixAd  dktt 

Percent. 
90.0 
87.0 
84.4 
90.1 
80.6 
89.5 
87.4 
92.6 
80.2 

Percent. 
96.8 
98.7 
99.2 
99.3 
98.7 
99.4 
98.7 
99.0 
08.0 

Percent. 
02.6 
03.7 
06.5 
03.0 
03.8 
02.0 
03.5 
08.2 
04.0 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

HfMMi^ik^  In  ifimple  diet 

77.1 
78.8 

08.6 
08.7 

03.8 

04.0 

Jnhnnyn^lcQ  In  miTAd  diet 



Jobnnyoake  in  simple  diet 

Boston  brown  bread  in  mixed  diet ... 

86.3 

06.0 

03.5 

Boston  brown  bread  in  simpie  diet. . . 
Wheat  bread  in  mixed  diet 

83.0 

06.6 

03.4 

Wheat  bread  in  simple  diet 

85.6 

06.0 

04.0 

The  data  in  the  table  show  the  digestibiUty  of  the  nutrients  of  the 
total  diet,  including  the  given  com  product,  and  that  of  the  nutrients 
of  the  com  product  itself  when  thus  eaten.  The  results  as  a  whole  are 
very  favorable  indeed.  In  all  the  experiments  with  com  bread  the 
carbohydrates  of  the  com  were  almost  completely  utilized  by  the 
body.  The  figures  for  protein  vary  somewhat  with  the  different  prod- 
ucts, indicating  that  the  method  of  preparation  may  have  some  influ- 
ence upon  the  thoroughness  of  digestion.  It  was  least  thoroughly 
digested  in  hominy  and  hasty  pudding  (see  p.  24).  The  figures  for 
protein  of  hoecake,  and  hoecake  with  sirup,  are  a  trifle  larger.  On  the 
whole  the  experiments  indicate  that  the  protein  of  com  is  slightly  less 
thoroughly  digested  than  that  of  wheat,  but  the  difference  is  too  slight 
to  be  of  much  practical  consequence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case 
of  johnnycake  and  brown  bread,  which  are  practically  breads  made  of 
com  meal  alone  or  mixed  with  wheat  or  rye  flour,  the  protein  was  as 
thoroughly  digested  as  that  of  yeast-raised  bread  from  white  wheat 
flour,  with  which  experiments  were  made  for  comparison. 

By  comparing  the  percentages  of  digestibility  of  com  alone  with 
those  found  for  the  total  simple  diets  and  mixed  diets  it  will  be  seen 
that  its  protein  is  in  every  case  less  thoroughly  digested  than  that  of 
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the  total  diets  and  that  the  protein  of  the  total  simple  diets  is  leas 
thoroughly  digested  than  that  of  the  mixed  diets.  These  facts  are  in 
accord  with  observations  in  many  similar  experiments,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  indicate  that  the  digestibility  of  proteiQ  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  proportion  of  protein  to  other  nutrients  in  the  diet.  The 
ItaUan  experiments  in  which  the  protein  of  cheese — a  material  rich  in 
protein — and  com  porridge  were  more  thoroughly  digested  than  that  of 
com  porridge  alone  or  with  butter,  strengthen  this  belief. 

All  the  above-mentioned  tests  referred  to  thoroughness  of  digestion, 
and  give  no  information  with  respect  to  the  ease  or  comfort  with  which 
food  is  assimilated.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the  eating  of 
food  and  the  excretion  of  the  imdigested  residue  of  it  do^  not  vary 
much  with  the  ordinary  foods,  and  the  rapidity  of  digestion  therefore 
usually  has  reference  to  the  length  of  time  which  food  remains  in  the 
stomach.  Although  to  a  healthy  person  this  is  probably  a  matter  of 
little  moment,  it  may  be  a  question  of  considerable  importance  with 
invalids.  Unfortimately  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  definite  infor- 
mation on  such  matters.  Beaimiont,  in  his  famous  observations  on 
the  Canadian  trapper  with  a  gunshot  wound  in  his  stomach,  found 
that  com  bread  remained  in  the  stomach  three  hours  and  fifteen  min- 
utes and  ordinary  wheat  bread  three  hours  and  thirty  minutes.  In 
this  connection,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  starch,  the 
main  ingredient  of  cereal  food,  is  digested  in  the  intestines  rather  than 
in  the  stomach  and  that  the  way  in  which  such  observations  as  Beau- 
mont's should  be  interpreted  is  a  matter  on  which  there  are  differences 
of  opinion.  Common  experience,  however,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed, 
has  shown  that  well  cooked  com  products  are  usually  digested  without 
distress  or  disturbance. 

WH0LE80MEHS88  OF  COEH. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  popular  notions  about  the  effect  of  com  on  the 
body.  Thus,  one  occasionally  hears  it  said  that  it  is  indigestible  and 
unfit  for  persons  of  weak  digestion.  Old-fashioned  com  meals  in 
which  the  skin  was  imperfectly  bolted  out  and  the  fat  of  the  germ, 
which  readily  becomes  rancid,  was  retained,  may  have  been  digested 
somewhat  less  easily  or  less  thoroughly  than  some  other  cereal  foods, 
but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  finely  granulated  com  meals 
now  commonly  found  on  the  market  which  contain  little  save  the 
starch  and  protein  of  the  grain  would  tax  the  digestive  organs  very 
severely.  Experiments  have  certainly  shown  that  such  com  meal  is 
very  weU  assimilated.  Foods  containing  coarse  material  like  the  bran 
of  cereals  are  believed  to  stimulate  the  movement  of  food  through  the 
intestines  and  so  to  coimteract  any  tendency  to  constipation.  From 
this  standpoint  the  use  of  the  coarser  meals  has  an  advantage  which 
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in  most  cases  will  doutbless  make  up  for  any  differences  in  ease  or 
thoroughness  of  digestion. 

The  digestibility  of  any  ordinary  cereal  food  is  increased  by  thorough 
cooking,  as  this  tends  to  break  down  the  crude  fiber  of  the  cell  walls 
and  changes  the  physical  or  chemical  nature  of  the  starch  so  that  it 
is  more  readily  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  juices.  The  more  cellulose 
a  food  contains  the  more  important  it  is  that  the  cooking  should  be 
thoroughly  done,  and  so  the  desirability  of  properly  cooking  com  meal 
is  obvious. 

Com  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  good  winter  food,  but  as  too 
'^heating"  or  ''heating  to  the  blood''  for  summer.  Just  what  these 
expressions  mean  is  not  easy  to  say.  Carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  as  a  rule  the  consumption  and  digestion  of 
carbohydrates  and  fats  does  not  materially  increase  the  output  of  the 
body  heat,  but  that  protein  does  cause  an  increase  in  the  amoimt  radi- 
ated or  otherwise  given  off  by  the  body.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
in  the  few  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  man  this  in- 
creased liberation  of  heat  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of 
warmth.  Com  is  not  a  typical  proteid  food,  as  its  protein  content  is 
not  over  10  per  cent,  so  it  would  hardly  cause  an  appreciable  increase 
in  the  output  of  heat  from  the  body  as  compared  with  wheat  or  other 
common  foods  also  supplying  the  different  classes  of  nutrients  in 
reasonable  proportion. 

Com  is  rich  in  fat  and  carbohydrates  and  so  is  a  fattening  food,  as 
its  extended  use  in  the  feeding  of  farm  animals  abimdantly  demon- 
strates. Fat  is  known  to  protect  the  body  from  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture and  so  it  may  be  that  com  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  heating  food, 
particularly  valuable  in  the  winter  diet,  on  account  of  its  fat-producing 
qualities  rather  than  because  of  any  specific  heat-producing  properties. 

The  term  '*  heating  foods  "  seems  often  to  mean  simply  hearty  foods ; 
that  is,  those  which  because  of  their  bulk,  the  length  of  time  they 
remain  in  the  stomach,  or  for  other  reasons  delay  the  normal  recur- 
rence of  hunger  for  a  longer  time  than  usual.  Some  com  dishes, 
like  corn-meal  cakes  with  sirup,  or  the  crackling  bread  of  southern 
cooks  which  contains  the  pork  cracklings  or  scraps  left  after  lard  is 
rendered,  are  unquestionably  hearty  foods,  but  no  more  so  than 
similar  dishes  made  from  other  cereals.  Certainly  simple  com  breads 
and  other  simple  com  dishes  do  not  seeioi  to  particularly  merit  this 
designation. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  com  has  always 
been  a  more  important  foodstuff  in  the  southern  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  the  Mediterranean  regions  than  in  corresponding  northern 
regions,  even  where  it  is  a  common  market  commodity,  and  this 
would  certainly  indicate  that  there  can  be  no  reason  for  supposing 
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that  cold  weather  is  more  appropriate  for  the  use  of  com  foods  than 
warm.  The  most  reasonable  deduction  from  available  data  is  that 
the  way  in  which  com  dishes  are  prepared  and  cooked,  and  the  foods 
with  which  they  are  combined  are  more  important  factors  than 
climate  in  regulating  the  use  of  these  foods,  and  that,  rightly  used, 
com  bread  and  other  com  dishes  are  wholesome  at  all  seasons. 

A  curious  and  often  fatal  disease,  which  has  at  times  been  very 
prevalent  in  Italy  and  the  Balkans,  was  formerly  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  large  quantities  of  maize  eaten  by  the  poor  of  these  regions. 
This  disease,  which  in  Italy  is  called  pellagra,  begins  with  eruptions 
on  the  skin  and  in  later  stages  is  attended  by  serious  intestinal  and 
cerebral  disturbances,  and  often  terminates  fatally.  Carefully  con- 
ducted investigations  have  shown  that  this  disease  is  not  due  to  the 
maize  itself,  but  to  a  mold  or  fungus  which  readily  grows  in  the  grain 
when  it  is  stored  in  damp  places,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  these 
regions,  and  which  in  its  growth  develops  poisonous  substances. 
Fortunately,  this  fungus  has  never  infected  com  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  evils  which  attend  such  infection  emphasize  the  need  of  taking 
adequate  measures  to  prevent  it  and  show  the  advantages  of  thor- 
oughly sterilizing  the  grain,  as  by  kiln-drying,  before  it  is  used  by 
either  man  or  animals,  for.  when  once  started  such  an  infection  is 
very  diflScult  to  check. 

The  occasional  digestive  disturbances  which  are  noted  after  eating 
com  and  com  products  are  of  the  same  sort  as  occur  with  other  foods, 
and  may  be  due  to  overindulgence,  to  some  personal  idiosyncrasy,  or 
some  similar  cause,  and  may  be  left  out  of  account  in  considering 
the  general  question  of  the  wholesomeness  of  this  grain.  That  it  is 
wholesome  and  well  suited  to  its  numerous  uses  as  a  food  product  is 
abundantly  proved  by  its  long-continued  use  imder  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances  and  conditions  and  the  high  opinion  in  whicn  it 
has  always  been  held.  Scientific  investigations  have  abundanUy 
justified  the  popular  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

SAW  COEH  AS  AH  ABTICLE  OF  DIET. 

Any  extended  study  of  questions  concerned  with  the  selection  and 
use  of  foods  shows  that  such  topics  have  received  much  attention 
since  earliest  times,  and  that  many  widely  divergent  and  contradic- 
tory theories  have  been  proposed.  One  of  the  theories  which  has 
again  attracted  attention  is  that  cooking  decreases  the  value  of  food. 
Regarding  com  and  other  cereals,  the  upholders  of  this  theory  say 
that  not  only  is  the  healthy  body  able  to  digest  them  raw  but  also 
that  the  heat  of  cooking  greatly  decreases  their  nufaitive  value  by 
destroying  the  "vital  principle"  of  the  grain.  Exactly  what  this 
'^  vital  principle"  is  or  what  efi'ect  it  nas  on  the  body  is  not  explained* 
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Indeed,  aside  from  the  possible  value  in  some  cases  of  the  fennents 
present  in  the  raw  food,  there  is  no  experimental  evidence  to  support 
the  theory  nor  does  physiological  chemistry  give  any  ground  for 
believing  it.  Persons  of  healthy  digestion  can  imdoubtedly  eat  raw 
cereals  in  reasonable  amoimts  with  impunity,  provided  the  materials 
are  thoroughly  masticated  and  are  free  from  accidental  contamination 
from  dangerous  micro-organisms,  which  often  accompany  dust  and  dirt 
and  are  conveyors  of  disease.  Raw  starch  is  digested  in  the  body, 
but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  break  down  the  cell  walls  protecting 
the  starch  in  raw  grains  than  it  is  when  they  have  been  cooked. 
In  cases  of  constipation  the  quantity  of  crude  fiber  and  the  coarse, 
mechanical  condition  of  this  raw  com  and  other  similar  cereal  prod- 
ucts may  sometimes  have  a  beneficial  effect,  but  judged  by  com- 
position and  digestibility  they  can  certainly  possess  no  advantage 
over  the  cooked  foods.  To  forego  the  advantages  produced  by  cook- 
ing seems  to  involve  a  useless  waste  of  digestive  enei^  for  persons  of 
dddcate  digestion,  if  not  for  all. 

PLACE  OF  OOBN  IH  THE  DIET. 

According  to  commonly  accepted  dietary  standards,  the  daily  food 
of  a  man  doing  light  to  moderate  muscular  work  should  provide  about 
0.23  pound  of  protein  for  the  building  and  repair  of  his  body  tissues 
and  other  uses  and  3,000  calories  of  energy  for  his  bodily  activities. 
Of  course,  as  muscular  work  increases  or  dec»*eases,  these  quantities, 
particularly  the  eneigy,  should  be  correspondingly  increased  or 
decreased.  Women  on  an  average  are  smaller  in  stature  than  men 
and  so  require  relativdy  less  food,  as  do  also  children.  The  ideal 
diet  is  one  which  supplies  the  right  quantities  of  nutrients  in  the 
proper  proportion  and  in  an  appetizing  and  attractive  form,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  reasonable  in  cost. 

About  3  pounds  of  com  meal  would  furnish  the  protein  called  for 
by  the  above-mentioned  standard,  but  would  supply  with  it  about 
4,830  calories  of  energy  or  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  IS  required.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amoimt  should  be  so 
reduced  tiiat  only  the  desired  en^gy  is  supplied,  the  protein  furnished 
would  be  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  assumed  requirements.  Thus, 
it  is  evident  that  com  contains  too  little  protein  in  proportion  to  its 
energy-yielding  constituents  to  be  a  well-balanced  food  when  used 
alone.  Even  if  it  furnished  the  proper  proportions  of  protein  and 
energy,  coca  would  hardly  be  an  ideal  food  for  use  as  the  sole  article 
of  diet,  fOT  it  would  be  VOTy  bulky,  3  poimds  of  com  meal,  when 
cooked  into  bread  or  mush,  representing  a  rather  formidable  amount 
of  food.  Moreover,  com,  or,  indeed,  any  other  single  food,  would  not 
kmg  seem  appetizing  to  a  person  accustomed  to  a  varied  diet,  and  it 
is  an  accepted  physiological  fact  that  appetizing  qualities  have  much 
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to  do  with  stimulating  the  activity  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  fact 
that,  under  stress  of  need,  people  have  lived  for  considerable  periods 
on  com  alone  does  not  prove  that  such  a  diet  is  to  be  recommended, 
but  rather  that  the  body  has  great  powers  of  adapting  itself  to  an 
emergency.  In  the  United  States  it  has  always  been  the  custom  to 
combine  com  with  other  foods  rich  in  protein,  as  such  combinations 
as  mush  and  milk,  Boston  brown  bread  and  baked  beans,  and  hominy 
and  fried  chicken  testify,  and  these  combinations  are  more  rational 
than  either  food  used  alone.  The  Italians  often  mix  cheese  with  com 
in  making  polenta  or  mush,  and  thus  increase  the  protein  content,  as 
well  as  vary  the  flavor  of  the  dish.  Milk,  which  contains  considerable 
protein,  is  also  conmionly  used  with  com  meal  by  the  peasants  of 
southern  Italy;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  general  rule  with 
com  as  with  other  carbohydrate  foods  that  the  attempt  is  universally 
made  to  provide  by  proper  food  combinations  the  protein  which  the 
body  seems  to  demand. 

Among  the  negroes  and  mountain  whites  of  the  southeastern  United 
States  large  quantities  of  com  are  used  in  combination  with  salt  pork, 
sirup  or  molasses,  milk,  some  wheat  floiu*,  and  more  or  less  green 
vegetables  and  fruit.  The  conunon  designation  "hog  and  hominy" 
points  out  the  leading  featiu*es  of  this  diet  and  suggests  its  faults. 
Salt  pork,  which  consists  almost  wholly  of  fat,  adds  very  materially 
to  the  energy  value  of  the  diet  without  adding  much  of  any  protein, 
and  none  of  the  other  foods  supply  enough  of  this  constituent  to  make 
the  diet  well  balanced.  Among  70  families  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
eastern  Tennessee  the  average  diet  yielded  0.18  poimd  of  protein  and 
3,600  calories  of  energy  per  man  per  day,  which  is  77  per  cent  of  the 
protein  and  one-fifth  more  than  the  energy  suggested  by  the  dietary 
standard  referred  to  above  (see  p.  29).  In  this  diet,  which  was  cooked 
and  served  in  the  simplest  ways,  com  supplied  about  36  percent  of  the 
protein  and  30  per  cent  of  the  energy.  Similar  conditions  were  noted 
in  the  families  of  negroes  in  Alabama,  and  also  studied  in  connection 
with  the  nutrition  investigations  of  the  OflBce  of  Experiment  Stations. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  people  who  live  very  largely  on  such  a  diet  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  as  robust  physical  condition,  as  well  noiuished,  or  as  pro- 
ductive of  efficient  labor  as  others  who  are  more  fortunately  situated. 
How  much  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  protein  and  too  great  a 
proportion  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  and  how  much  to  poor  cooking, 
monotonous  fare,  and  generally  unhygienic  living  conditions  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.  From  the  results  of  the  Alabama  studies,  however, 
made  at  and  near  Tuskegee,  and  from  general  sources  of  information, 
it  seems  certain  that  better  health  and  more  efficient  work  attend 
improved  conditions  of  living  and  diet.  When  the  com  was  more 
generously  supplemented  by  milk,  eggs,  meat,  cowpeas,  and  other 
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legumes,  and  the  foods  were  better  prepared,  a  general  improvement 
was  noted  in  the  Alabama  families,  as,  indeed,  it  generally  is  when  a 
better  and  more  generous  diet  is  made  i>ossible  for  a  family  or  com- 
munity long  accustomed  to  opposite  conditions. 

With  a  mixed  diet  of  meat,  eggs,  milk,  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  such 
as  is  found  in  homes  in  the  United  States,  the  exact  proportion  of 
protein  to  energy  in  each  individual  food  material  is  of  less  conse- 
quence than  when  the  food  consists  of  two  or  three  materials  only. 
If  breakfast  with  its  bread  and  cereal  yields  too  little  protein  this 
will  ordinarily  be  offset  by  dinner  in  which  meat,  custard,  cheese, 
beans,  lentils,  or  similar  foods  will  probably  be  used.  In  such  a  diet 
as  this,  com  ordinarily  is  used  in  place  of  some  other  cereal  which  it 
approximates  in  composition,  and  the  diet  as  a  whole  ia  usually  well 
balanced. 

One  good  feature  about  com  meal  is  that  it  can  be  made  iuto  an 
appetizing  bread  perhaps  rather  more  easily  and  quickly  than  wheat 
flour.  During  the  civil  war  laige  quantities  were  used  by  the  soldiers 
of  both  armies  and  it  was  found  that,  although  the  meal  did  not  keep 
as  well  as  wheat  flour,  a  palatable  com  cake  could  be  made  from  it 
under  almost  any  conditions,  whereas  it  required  some  considerable 
experience  and  skill  to  make  even  fairly  edible  wheat  bread  with  the 
simple  utensils  which  were  oftentimes  the  only  ones  available.  For 
the  same  reason  campers  and  others  who  live  for  any  length  of  time 
away  from  a  base  of  supplies  not  infrequently  prefer  com  meal  to 
wheat  flour,  especially  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  kiln-dried  (see 
p.  12).  It  has  been  said  that  the  name  johnnycake  is  a  corruption  of 
journey  cake,  and  that  com  bread  was  so  called  because  it  could  be 
so  easily  prepared  on  the  road.  In  the  ordinary  household  with  its 
well-equipped  pantry  and  kitchen  this  feature  is  not  a  matter  of  as 
much  importance  as  it  would  be  under  other  conditions,  but  even 
here  com  bread  may  often  help  the  housekeeper  in  an  emergency 
more  easily  than  coidd  wheat  biscuits. 

Com  meal,  when  used  for  bread,  cakes,  porridge,  puddings,  etc., 
and  hominy  and  other  com  foods  are  cheap  and  apparently  well- 
digested  sources  of  both  protein  and  energy,  and  although  like  other 
cereal  foods,  not  well  fitted  to  supply  a  suitable  diet  if  used  alone, 
these  com  dishes  combine  readily  with  other  materials  to  form  a 
ration  which  is  in  accord  with  accepted  dietary  standards,  and  which 
is  at  the  same  time  palatable  and  wholesome.  The  com  dishes  which 
may  be  easily  prepared  are  very  niunerous,  and  this  important  food- 
stuff might  well  be  used  more  frequently  than  is  at  present  the  case  in 
the  average  American  home,  to  give  an  inexpensive  variety  to  the 
diet  as  well  as  for  its  generally  valuable  qualities. 
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PEcrnriAET  scohomt  of  oobjt. 

The  relative  economy  of  different  food  materials  depends  not 
merely  on  the  price  per  pound  but  also  on  the  amount  of  digestible 
nutrients  which  a  given  sum  will  purchase.  Ten  cents  spent  for 
potatoes  will  yield  a  much  larger  bulk  of  food,  for  instance,  than  the 
same  sum  spent  for  flour,  but  so  great  a  propK)rtion  of  potatoes  is 
water,  or  juice,  and  inedible  skin  that  the  body  actually  obtains  less 
than  half  as  much  protein  and  energy  as  from  10  cents'  worth  of  wheat 
flour. 

Table  6  compares  com  and  a  nimiber  of  other  foods  as  sources  of 
digestible  protein  and  energy  when  valued  at  certam  assumed  average 
prices  per  poimd. 

Tablb  6. — Cost  of  nutrients  of  com  and  of  other  food  maUridls  <U  certain  assumed  prices. 


Kind  of  mateilal. 


Price 
pound. 


Cost  of 
Ipoond 

of 
protein. 


Cost  of 

1,000 
calories 

of 
energy. 


Amount  for  10  oente. 


Total 

food 

material. 


Protein 


Fat 


Carbo- 
hydratea 

Energy. 

Pounds. 
2.96 
2.48 
L97 
1.57 

.60 
Z46 

.98 
1.04 
1.66 
1.16 

.18 

1.40 

OcOories. 
6,540 
5,534 
4,178 
3,S« 

1,335 
5,440 

430 

2,950 

515 

795 

1,035 

2,950 

1,365 

1,185 

885 

.02 

.14 

Com  meal,  granulated.. . 

Do 

Hominy , 

Samp 

Com    breakfast    food, 

flaked  and  parched 

Wheat  flour , 

Wheat  breakfast  food . . . 

Wheat  bread 

Oatmeal 

Beans,  white,  dried . . . . . 
Com,  green,  canned. . . . , 
Potatoes,  60  cents  per 

bushd 

Beef,  sirloin 

Beef,  shoulder  clod 

Pork,  roast,  lean 

Pork,  salt,  fat 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk,  7  cents  per  quart. . 


Cents. 
2.5 
3.0 
4.0 
5.0 

13.0 
3.0 
7.5 
5.0 
4.0 
5.0 

lao 

1.0 

2ao 

9.0 
12.0 
12.0 
250 
16.0 

3.5 


Dollars. 

0.32 

.44 

.62 

.78 

L73 
.81 
.73 
.64 
.29 
.29 

4.21 

.67 
1.28 

.57 

.92 

6we7 

2&00 

.64 
LOO 


Dollars. 

0.02 

.02 

.02 


Potmds. 
4.00 
3.33 
2.50 
2.00 

.77 
3.33 
L33 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.00 

laoo 

.50 
1.11 


.40 

.63 

2.86 


Pounds. 

a  31 

.23 

.16 

.13 

.06 
.32 
.13 
.16 
.34 
.35 
.02 

.15 
.06 
.18 
.11 
.02 


.16 
.09 


Pounds. 

ao7 

.06 
.01 
.01 

.01 
.03 
.02 
.02 
.16 
.03 
.01 

.01 
.06 
.10 
.19 
.68 
.32 
.20 
.11 


The  first  column  of  figures  in  the  table  shows  the  assumed  price  per 
pound,  the  second  and  third  compare  the  foods  at  these  assumed  prices 
as  sources  of  protein  and  enei^,  while  the  remaining  columns  show 
the  amounts  of  nutrients  and  en^:gy  which  10  cents  expended  for  the 
foods  at  the  stated  prices  per  pound  would  furnish. 

Of  the  foods  included;  com  meal,  oatmeal,  and  wheat  flour,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  the  cheapest  sources  of  protein  with  the  exception  of 
dried  beans,  and  also  of  enei^  with  the  exception  of  potatoes  and  salt 
pork.  Com  meal  sells  at  a  lower  price  than  hominy  or  samp;  and,  as 
they  all  have  practicaUy  the  same  composition  and  so  furnish  nearly 
the  same  amounts  of  protein  and  energy  per  pound,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  meal  is  more  economical  than  these  products.  The  specially 
prepared  com  breakfast  foods  included  in  the  table  are  more  than 
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twice  as  expensive  sources  of  protein  and  energy  as  hominy  or  samp, 
and  still  more  expensive  as  compared  with  com  meal. 

From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  low-priced  wheat  flour  is 
in  reality  fully  as  cheap  as  com  meal,  and  this  is  imdoubtedly  true 
when  these  foods  are  brought  imder  ordinary  market  conditions  in 
most  parts  of  the  coimtry.  In  remote  sections,  however,  such  as  the 
moimtain  districts  of  our  southeastern  States,  where  climate  and  other 
conditions  are  favorable  to  the  production  of  com,  where  milling  facili- 
ties are  primitive  and  conmixmication  with  other  regions  diflBcult,  it 
requires  a  smaller  outlay  for  a  man  to  furnish  his  family  with  com 
than  with  wheat.  In  the  dietary  studies  made  among  the  southern 
mountaineers  already  referred  to,  20  per  cent  of  the  total  food  was  in 
the  form  of  com  and  the  total  cost  of  the  food  per  man  per  day  ranged 
from  3  cents  to  16  cents,  the  average  being  9  cents.  In  20  studies 
made  in  an  especially  remote  district  of  eastern  Tennessee  the  average 
cost  was  only  7  cents,  and  with  these  families  com  was  also  the  staple 
food.  Whatever  one  may  think  regarding  the  ultimate  physiological 
and  sociological  value  of  such  a  diet,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
regarding  its  immediate  cheapness. 

Throughout  Europe  more  intensive  cultivation  is  required  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  wheat  commands  relatively  a  much  higher 
price  than  com  where  the  latter  is  a  market  commodity.  There  is 
also  a  difference  on  the  side  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
less  than  it  was  formerly,  for  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  price  of 
com  has  risen  while  that  of  wheat  has  decreased.  Pereira  and  Lee,** 
writing  as  early  as  1850,  reported  that  a  bushel,  or  about  60  poxmds,  of 
good  com  could  be  bought  for  about  56  cents,  and  that  a  poimd  of  this 
would  yield  from  2.5  to  3  poimds  of  food,  so  that  "if  an  individual 
could  live  on  this  alone  his  annual  expense  for  food  would  be  $3.65, 
or  say  $15  for  a  family  of  five."  According  to  the  dietary  standards 
previously  referred  to  it  would  require  nearly  3  poimds  of  com  to 
furnish  the  necessary  protein;  but  even  so,  a  man  in  1850,  if  it 
had  been  possible  for  him  to  subsist  on  com  alone,  would  have 
expended  but  3  cents  a  day,  or  $10.95  a  year,  and  at  present  average 
prices  for  com  such  a  diet  would  cost  about  the  same.  These  calcu- 
lations are  interesting  as  illustrations  of  the  relation  between  the  cost 
and  nutritive  value  of  an  important  foodstuff,  but,  of  course,  do  not 
imply  that  it  would  be  possible  or  desirable  for  a  person  to  live  on 
com  or  any  other  single  foodstuff. 

Food  materials  of  nearly  all  kinds  are  more  expensive  in  Europe 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  diet  of  many  persons,  particularly 
those  of  limited  means,  are  very  much  less  generous  or  varied  there 
than  here.     Rye  bread  and  milk  or  cheese  with  some  vegetables 

o  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet.    New  York,  1850,  p.  161. 
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constitute  the  bulk  of  the  food  throughout  large  regions  of  northem 
Europe.  Com  meal  from  the  United  States  could  be  sold  in  these 
regions  even  more  cheaply  than  the  rye  or  other  cereals  so  extensively 
used  at  present,  and  both  the  United  States  and  the  European  govern- 
ments have  tried  to  introduce  com  as  a  substitute  for,  or  a  supple- 
ment to,  other  cereals;  but  in  spite  of  its  cheapness  the  people  have 
not  taken  to  it  any  too  kindly,  in  part,  doubtless,  because  the  home- 
grown com  with  which  they  are  familiar  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  in 
part  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  proper  ways  of  preparing  and 
cooking  it  and  do  not  imderstand  how  to  make  from  the  com 
dishes  which  are  similar  to  those  which  they  prepare  from  other 
grains.  Such  difficulties,  however,  should  not  be  insurmountable,  for 
the  use  of  com  has  become  widespread  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the 
East,  and  the  differences  in  dietary  habits  which  were  overcome 
before  this  was  possible  must  have  been  greater  than  those  which 
exist  between  the  Europeans  in  question  and  ourselves.  It  would  be 
of  mutual  advantage  to  American  producers  and  E\ut>pean  con- 
sumers if  such  difficulties  could  be  set  aside,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  eventually  this  will  be  accomplished. 

OEEEir  GOEH. 

Green  com  or  sweet  com  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  distinctively 
American  dish,  but  this  is  not  really  the  case,  although  the  cultiva- 
tion of  certain  varieties  for  use  as  green  vegetables  is  much  more 
common  here  than  elsewhere.  Green  com  is  Uttle  known  in  the 
northem  and  western  parts  of  Eiu'ope,  though  it  may  be  found,  for 
instance,  in  the  large  London  markets,  and  canned  com  is  obtainable 
in  many  European  cities.  In  the  Balkan  regions,  however,  the 
unripe  ears  are  roasted  and  considered  a  delicacy  as  with  us.  In  his 
report  for  1901  the  commissary-general  of  the  United  States  Army 
states  that  the  American  troops  sent  to  the  relief  of  Peking  obtained 
green  com  from  the  natives  along  the  line  of  march  and  notes  that 
the  Chinese  frequently  cooked  it  on  the  cob,  though  they  regard  it 
more  as  a  fruit  than  as  a  vegetable.  In  Africa  and  Australia,  where 
com  is  extensively  grown,  the  imripe  ears  are  used  as  food,  thou^ 
not  as  generally  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  recent  pub- 
Ucation^  notes  the  extended  use  of  both  green  and  ripe  com  by 
African  natives  who  cultivate  com  and  a  number  of  other  food  planta 
The  article  further  states  that  they  are  accustomed  to  chew  the  green 
succulent  com  stalks,  which  are  sweet,  as  they  do  sugar  cane. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  special  varieties  of  com  which  are  charac- 
terized by  a  sweet  taste  are  most  prized  for  use  as  a  vegetable,  and 
analysis  shows  that  these  varieties  actually  contain  considerabfy 


a  Jour.  Trop.  Med.  London,  10  (1907),  p.  167. 
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more  sugar  than  com  raised  for  other  purposes.  Taking  the  average 
of  a  number  of  analyses,  5  per  cent  sugar  and  15  per  cent  dextrose  and 
other  soluble  carbohydrates  have  been  reported  in  ripe  sweet  com  as 
compared  with  3  per  cent  sugar  and  3  per  cent  dextrose  and  other  solu* 
ble  carbohydrates  in  the  varieties  of  com  commonly  raised  for  feed- 
ing purposes  and  for  manufacture  into  meal.  The  Massachusetts 
experiment  station  has  reported  0.8  per  cent  cane  sugar  and  0.4  per 
cent  glucose,  making  1.2  per  cent  total  sugar  as  the  average  amounts 
present  in  a  large  number  of  samples  of  sweet  com  gathered  when 
just  ready  for  the  table.  Much  h^her  values  than  these  have  been 
noted  in  individual  samples. 

Com  on  the  cob  is  not  very  convenient  to  serve  or  eat  and  this 
method  of  cooking  it  would  doubtless  have  been  abandoned  long  ago 
if  cutting  the  kernels  from  the  cob  before  cooking  did  not  materially 
modify  the  flavor.  In  household  practice  it  is  usually  more  convenient 
to  boil  the  ears,  but  in  old-fashioned  fireplaces  or  at  camp  fires  roasting 
is  a  deservedly  popular  method  of  cooking  com.  Green  com,  like  other 
vegetables,  is  at  its  best  when  freshly  gathered.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  com  which  has  been  picked  any  considerable  time  is 
not  as  sweet  as  that  which  is  freshly  gathered.  That  this  is  actually 
the  case  was  proven  by  recent  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry of  this  Department,  which  showed  that  sugar  disappears  from 
the  kernels  very  rapidly  after  the  ear  is  separated  from  the  stalk,  and 
within  24  hours  after  harvesting,  if  exposed  to  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, is  almost  entirely  absent.  The  season  of  com  is  more  nearly 
limited  to  the  season  of  maturity  in  a  given  region  than  that 
of  almost  any  other  common  vegetable,  for  it  can  not  be  stored 
for  any  considerable  time  in  good  condition,  even  with  modem  appli- 
ances, and  com  grown  in  warm  climates  and  shipped  long  distances 
to  our  winter  markets  is  very  expensive  and  rather  uncertain  as  to  its 
quality.  Com,  however,  may  be  readily  canned  on  a  commercial 
scale,  and  when  this  is  properly  done  it  retains  many  of  its  desirable 
qualities.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  canned  com  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  canned  vegetables.  In  canning  com  the 
process  is  much  the  same  as  that  followed  with  other  vegetables.  The 
kernels  cut  from  the  cob  and  salted  are  sterilized  in  sealed  cans,  the 
aim  being  to  apply  the  heat  in  such  a  way  and  for  such  a  time  that  the 
micro-organisms  causing  decay  will  be  destroyed,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  process  is  so  regulated  that  the  flavor  and  appearance  are 
changed  as  little  as  possible.  For  a  long  time  the  attempts  which 
were  made  to  can  com  on  the  cob  were  not  very  successful,  but  meth- 
ods have  been  improved,  and  com  canned  on  the  cob  is  becoming  an 
important  article  of  commerce. 

Succotash,  a  mixture  of  unripe  com  and  beans  cooked  together,  is 
a  dish  which  was  borrowed,  name  and  all,  from  the  Indians,  and  has 
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been  a  favorite  since  colonial  times.  To  vary  their  winter  diet,  the 
colonists  often  cooked  dry  ripe  com  and  beans  together,  but  such  a 
dish  does  not  possess  the  palatabiUty  of  that  made  from  green  com. 
Com  with  tomatoes  is  another  mixture  which  many  persons  like  and 
which  is  quite  commonly  served.  Canned  com  with  tomatoes  is  on 
sale,  but  is  much  less  common  than  canned  succotash  or  canned  com 
alone.  Small  immature  ears  of  unripe  com  are  sometimes  used  in 
mixed  pickles,  particularly  in  Europe,  and  relishes  are  also  made  in 
the  United  States  from  green  com,  both  as  a  domestic  article  and 
commercially.  The  amount  of  green  com  used  for  such  purpoeee, 
however,  is  very  small  compared  with  that  used  fresh  or  canned. 

Table  7,  which  follows,  shows  the  composition  of  green  com,  fresh 
and  canned,  succotash,  and  com  and  tomatoes,  and  also  includes 
for  purposes  of  comparison  similar  data  for  some  other  common 
vegetables. 

Tablb  7. — Average  eompoeition  of  green  com  and  other  vegetablee. 


KtndofmateilaL 


Refoae. 


Water. 


Pro- 
tdn. 


Fat. 


Total  oarbo- 
hydrates. 


Staxch, 

sugar, 

etc. 


Grade 
fiber. 


Fool 
value 

poand. 


Oreen  com  on  oob,  as  porohaeed. . . 
Green  oom  on  cob,  edible  portion. . 

Oreen  com,  canned 

Oreen  oom  and  tomatoes,  canned. . 

Suocotash,  canned 

Beans,  Lima,  fresh,  as  porohased. . 
Beans,  Lima,  fresh,  edible  portion  . 

Potatoes,  as  purchased... 

Potatoes,  edible  portion 

Tomatoes,  fresh 


Per  a. 
6L0 


5&0 


Per  a. 
29.4 
7&4 
mi 
87.« 
7&9 
30.8 
6&6 
68.6 
78.3 
94.3 


Perct, 
L2 
3.1 
2.8 
L6 
8.6 
8.2 
7.1 
L8 
2.2 
.9 


Perct, 
a4 
Ll 
L2 
.4 
LO 
.8 
.7 
.1 
.1 
.4 


Peret.   Perct, 

7.7 


19.2 
18.2 

0.1 
17.7 

9.1 
20.8 

14.7 
l&O 

3.3 


PercL 

as 

.7 
.9 
.8 
.9 
.8 

L7 
.8 

LO 
.6 


Cal- 
ories. 
180 
470 
456 
228 
466 
2S6 
570 
810 
386 
105 


Yomig  com  contains  on  an  average  a  Uttle  more  protein  and  starch 
and  a  Uttle  less  sugar  and  cellulose  than  the  mature  grain^  but  differs 
chiefly  from  the  dry  ripe  com  in  containing  much  larger  percentages 
of  water.  It  furnishes  about  as  much  food  material,  pound  for 
pound,  as  potatoes,  but  its  nutritive  value,  as  with  all  fresh  vegeta- 
bles, is  low  compared  with  that  of  such  foods  as  dry  ripe  beans  or  the 
cereal  grains.  When  piurchased  on  the  ear  it  includes  over  60  per 
cent  inedible  portion  or  refuse,  whereas  the  amoimt  lost  with  the 
skin  of  potatoes  is  usually  only  20  per  cent.  Considering  the  com- 
paratively high  price  of  green  com  of  good  quaUty  in  the  markets  of 
large  towns  and  cities,  it  is  certainly  a  more  expensive  food  than 
potatoes  or  some  other  vegetables.  If  grown  in  the  home  garden, 
however,  such  comparisons  do  not  hold,  and  under  any  usual  circum- 
stances it  is  a  reasonably  economical  vegetable  when  in  season, 
like  most  green  vegetables  it  is  more  valued  for  its  palatability  and 
for  the  pleasant  variety  which  it  gives  to  the  diet  than  for  the  nutii- 
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ents  which  it  supplies,  and  is  certainly  not  expensive  as  compared 
with  other  foods  of  this  class. 

It  is  often  stated  that  green  com  is  very  indigestible.  If  the  ears 
are  not  fresh  and  of  good  quality  the  com  may  cause  digestive  dis- 
turbances, particularly  if  improperly  cooked;  and,  as  is  the  case  with 
almost  any  other  food,  overindulgence  may  be  followed  by  xmpleas- 
ant  consequences.  When  eaten  from  the  cob  green  com  is  often  not 
thoroughly  masticated  and  the  kernels  or  the  skin  which  covers  them 
often  pass  through  the  body  apparently  imchanged.  While  of 
course  this  lessens  the  amoimt  of  nutritive  material  which  the  body 
obtains  from  the  com,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  harm- 
ful for  a  healthy  person;  but  if  desired  the  condition  may  be  very 
largely  avoided  by  running  a  knife  lengthwise  along  the  rows  and 
splitting  the  skins  of  the  kernels  before  they  are  eaten. 

A  digestion  experiment  made  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  by  Bryant  and  Milner,  in  connection  with  the  nutrition 
investigations  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  showed  that 
green  com  when  eaten  in  considerable  quantity  as  a  part  of  a 
simple  mixed  diet  was  fairly  well  assimilated,  about  84  per  cent 
of  the  protein  and  97  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  which  it  supplied 
being  retained  by  the  body,  and  on  the  whole  it  compared  favorably 
with  other  vegetables  which  were  studied  at  the  same  time.  Such 
data  are  too  limited  for  general  deductions,  but  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  almost  universal  experience  that  green  com  when 
well  cooked  is  a  wholesome  vegetable,  they  indicate  that  it  does 
not  deserve  the  reputation  for  ''indigestibiUty"  sometimes  ascribed 
to  it. 

Succotash  and  com  and  tomatoes  are  similar  in  composition  to  the 
vegetables  of  which  they  are  composed,  while  canned  com  has 
practically  the  same  composition  as  the  freshly  cooked  product. 

Green  com,  both  fresh  and  canned,  is  often  used  for  making  soups, 
fritters,  and  other  dishes,  and  in  this  way  adds  to  the  palatability 
and  variety  of  the  diet. 

SXTMMAET. 

Although  a  native  of  the  new  world  and  first  extensively  culti- 
vated there,  Indian  com  or  maize  is  now  grown  very  generally  wher- 
ever the  climate  permits.  In  the  United  States  com  is  by  far  the 
'  most  important  cereal,  and  is  grown  in  every  State,  though  the  south- 
eastern and  middle  western  sections  are  the  great  com  regions.  The 
greater  part  of  the  com  crop  is  used  for  feeding  live  stock  and  poultry, 
or  for  starch  making  or  other  manufacturing  purposes.  Neverthe- 
less, com  has  always  been  and  still  is  a  favorite  and  very  important 
source  of  human  food  in  America,  and  especially  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  where  it  ranks  with  wheat  as  a  breadstuff. 
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The  germ  of  com  makes  up  an  mmsually  large  percentage  of  the 
kernel  as  compared  with  most  grains,  and  as  the  germ  is  very  rich  in 
fat  the  grain  as  a  whole  is  characterized  by  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  this  constituent.  The  proportion  of  protein  is  also  fairly 
high.  Carbohydrates,  particularly  starch,  make  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  nutritive  material  of  com,  as  of  other  cereals.  Until  about 
fifty  years  ago  com  was  simply  groimd  and  then  bolted  or  sifted  at 
the  mill  or  at  home  in  making  meal  for  cookery,  but  now  it  is  usually 
kiln-dried  and  deprived  of  the  outer  skin  and  germ  before  grinding. 
The  modem  granulated  com  meal  is  bolted  to  free  it  from  offal  prod- 
ucts and  is  finer  and  keeps  better  than  the  old-fashioned  sort,  thou^ 
it  does  not  differ  from  it  very  materially  in  composition  except  that 
it  contains  a  Uttle  less  fat  and  crude  fiber.  The  removal  of  the  com 
oil  modifies  the  flavor,  though  it  undoubtedly  improves  the  keejnng 
qualities.  In  general,  com  meal  contains  a  little  more  fat  and  starch 
and  a  little  less  protein  than  wheat  flour,  but  after  all  it  resembles 
this  staple  foodstuff  quite  closely  in  chemical  composition. 

The  changes  brought  about  in  com  by  the  heat  of  cooking  are 
much  the  same  as  those  observed  in  other  cereal  grains.  Thus,  the 
cell  walls  made  up  of  indigestible  crude  fiber  are  softened  and  broken 
down  and  so  the  starch  inside  may  be  more  readily  reached  by  the 
digestive  juices.  Heat,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  water,  changes 
some  of  the  insoluble  starch  into  forms  which  are  easily  dissolved,  a 
condition  favorable  for  digestion.  Cooking  has  further  advantages 
in  that  it  improves  the  flavor  of  com  and  thoroughly  sterilizes  it,  a 
matter  which  may  be  very  important  imder  some  conditions. 

Com  protein  does  not  contain  the  elastic,  tenacious  gluten  which 
is  characteristic  of  wheat  protein  and  so  com  meal  does  not  give  a 
light  porous  loaf  with  yeast.  For  this  reason  com  meal  alone  is  sd- 
dom  used  for  raised  bread,  but  is  usually  baked  in  thin  cakes  which 
are  granular  rather  than  porous,  although  such  leavening  material 
as  eggs,  sour  milk  with  soda,  etc.,  may  be  used  in  making  the  batter. 
When  com  meal  is  mixed  with  wheat  flour  or  rye  flour  the  dough 
may  be  raised  with  yeast.  Such  bread,  of  which  "rye  and  Indian" 
bread  is  a  typical  example,  is  most  palatable  when  slowly  cooked  in 
rather  large  loaves.  Com  meal  is  often  used  for  making  mush  or 
porridge.  Under  the  name  "hasty  pudding,"  this  dish  used  to  be 
a  favorite  in  New  England  and  is  still  frequently  served  as  a  supper 
dish. 

Samp  and  hominy,  which  are  much  less  finely  groimd  than  cam 
meal,  are  cooked  like  other  grits  and  are  commonly  used  as  a  break- 
fast cereal  or  as  a  vegetable  to  accompany  meat.  Hominy  is  now 
frequently  made  without  the  skin  and  germ.  like  other  similar 
cereal  goods  hominy  and  samp  require  long-continued  and  thorou^ 
cooking,  especially  when  coarse. 
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Hulled  com  is  an  old-fashionlBd  dish  in  which  the  kernels,  instead 
of  being  ground  or  degerminated,  are  steeped  in  lye  until  the  huU^ 
are  loosened,  soaked  in  clear  water  until  free  from  alkali,  and  then 
boiled  until  soft  and  tender. 

There  are  various  proprietary  breakfast  foods  made  from  com.  In 
most  of  these  the  grain  has  been  cooked  until  tender  and  then  rolled 
or  flaked  and  sometimes  parched  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
malt  or  other  flavoring  material. 

Small  hard  varieties  of  com  when  shaken  over  a  hot  fire  pop  or 
burst  to  a  white,  light  mass,  owing  to  the  sudden  expansion  to  steam 
of  moisture  in  the  cells  making  up  the  interior  of  the  grain.  Popped 
com  is  sometimes  used  at  table,  but  is  usually  eaten  out  of  hand. 
The  tetal  amoimtconsimied  is  fairly  large.  Varieties  of  com  which 
will  not  pop  are  sometimes  parched  and  eaten  and  are  also  used  as  a 
coffee  substitute. 

Cornstarch  has  long  been  an  important  foodstuff  conmionly  used  for 
making  puddings  and  desserts  and  for  invaUd  cookery.  Glucose  made 
from  cornstarch  is  a  very  common  commercial  product.  The  use  of 
com  oil  as  a  culinary  fat  is  comparatively  recent  but  seems  promising. 

Com  meal  and  other  com  products  are  used  in  making  an  endless 
variety  of  batter  breads,  cakes,  'and  other  dishes  for  which  recipes 
may  be  found  in  books  devoted  te  cookery. 

Unripe  or  green  com  is  frequently  used  as  a  vegetable,  particularly 
in  America.  Like  all  green  vegetables  it  is  succulent  and  conteins  a 
small  amount  of  nutritive  material  in  proportion  te  its  bulk,  being 
esteemed  for  its  pleasing  flavor  and  the  variety  which  it  gives  te  the 
diet  rather  than  for  ite  direct  food  value.  Com  canned  alone  or 
mixed  with  beans  or  tematoes  is  a  conmion  commercial  product, 
reasonable  in  price,  and  a  useful  addition  to  the  list  of  vegetables, 
particularly  in  the  winter  diet. 

Careful  experiments  made  te  test  the  digestibility  of  com  indicate 
that  the  carbohydrates  are  almost  completely  utilized  by  the  body 
no  matter  how  the  grain  is  cooked.  The  method  of  preparation, 
however,  apparently  makes  considerable  difference  in  the  digesti- 
bihty  of  the  protein.  Thin,  porous  com  bread,  such  as  johnnycake, 
and  even  the  thick  loaves  of  Boston  brown  bread,  made  of  equal  parts 
of  com,  rye,  and  wheat,  furnish  as  large  a  proportion  of  digestible 
protein  as  white  wheat  bread  raised  with  yeast.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  protein  of  hoecake  (com  meal  mixed  with  water  and  baked  in 
thin  sheete)  has  been  foimd  to  be  slightly  less  digestible  than  that  of 
wheat  bread,  while  the  protein  of  hasty  pudding  and  boiled  hominy 
is  only  about  73  per  cent  digestible  as  compared  with  83  to  86  per 
cent  in  the  above-mentioned  tjrpes  of  com  bread. 

The  com  breakfast  foods  and  other  com  products  have  much  the 
same  digestibility  as  com  meal  when  cooked  in  similar  ways.     The 
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variations  which  have  been  noted  with  the  different  com  breads  and 
other  com  dishes  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  observed  with 
similar  foods  made  from  wheat  flour  of  different  sorts. 

Com,  though  a  wholesome  and  very  useful  foodstuff  which  may 
be  cooked  in  many  ways,  is  not  likely  to  replace  wheat  as  a  leading 
breadstuff  where  the  latter  can  be  obtained,  as  wheat  bread  is  con^ 
monly  considered  to  be  more  appetizing  for  everyday  use  and  has  an 
advantage  in  that  it  keeps  for  a  longer  time  in  good  condition  after 
baking.  Com  breads,  however,  give  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  diet, 
and  being  more  easily  and  quickly  made  than  wheat  bread  are 
especially  useful  when  hot  bread  is  wanted  and  time  is  limited.  Cchu 
breads  and  com  cakes  are  so  easily  made  that  they  are  favorites  in 
camps  and  wherever  cooking  appliances  are  few  and  simple. 

Where  conditions  are  especially  favorable  to  com  cultivation,  as  in 
the  mountain  districts  of  the  southeastern  United  States,  some  parts 
of  Italy,  and  the  Balkan  regions  of  Europe,  com  is  often  the  staple 
cereal  food  and  <iot  infrequenUy  the  principal  article  of  diet  for  the 
poor.  In  times  of  distress  people  have  hved  on  this  grain  alone  for 
considerable  periods,  but,  like  other  grains,  it  contains  too  little  protein 
in  proportion  to  its  fat  and  carbohydrates  to  supply  the  body  with 
nutritive  material  in  the  proper  proportion,  and  it  should  be  com- 
bined with  materials  rich  in  protein,  such  as  lean  meat,  milk,  cheese, 
dry  beans,  etc.  When  thus  combined  it  is  a  healthy,  nutritious,  and 
inexpensive  food  and  has  been  proved  by  conunon  experience  to  be 
wholesome,  palatable,  and  a  welcome  addition  to  the  diet. 

Considering  all  of  its  uses,  com  is  one  of  the  most  important  cereal 
foods  from  the  standpoint  of  palatability,  nutritive  value,  and 
digestibility.  It  may  be  prepared  for  the  table  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  and  in  some  form  or  other  is  deservedly  used  in  the  majority  of 
American  homes. 


[A  list  giving  the  titles  of  all  Fanners'  Bulletins  avulable  for  distribution  will  : - 
tit  free  upon  application  to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  ] 
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DIVERSIFIED  FARMING  UNDER  THE  PLANTA- 
TION SYSTEM. 


DTTBODUGTIOir. 

At  sundry  times  and  at  various  places  much  of  the  farm  land  of 
this  country  has  been  devoted  to  the  growing  of  one  particular  crop. 
If  for  a  series  of  years  a  certain  crop  brings  a  high  price,  many  farmers 
are  likely  to  plant  large  areas  of  that  crop,  and  often  the  entire  farm 
is  given  over  to  it.  Again,  certain  soils  in  certain  climates  lend 
themselves  peculiarly  to  the  best  development  of  a  certain  crop,  and 
here  also  the  entire  acreage  is  likely  to  be  in  that  particular  crop. 

Without  disputing  the  good  points  of  such  practice,  such  as  the 
profits  secured  at  times,  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  reputation  for 
a  certain  product,  the  thorough  knowledge  obtained  of  a  particular 
crop  and  its  peculiarities,  and  the  small  equipment  of  machinery 
required  for  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  some  of  the  evil  results 
of  the  system  in  order  to  convince  most  people  of  its  harmfulness. 

One  result  of  the  continued  cultivation  of  a  single  crop  is  the  in- 
fection of  the  soil  with  spores  of  fungous  diseases  peculiar  to  the  plant 
grown.  The  practice  also  results  in  a  rapid  depletion  of  soil  fertility. 
In  unfavorable  years — years  of  frost,  of  drought,  of  much  rain,  of 
insect  attacks,  or  of  very  low  prices — the  farmers  who  depend  upon 
one  crop  are  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  value  and  the  necessity 
of  diversification. 

In  the  United  States  there  have  been  many  examples  of  this  lack 
of  diversification,  and  also  many  examples  of  the  resulting  evils.  In 
the  Central  States  com  was  grown  for  many  years  on  the  same  soil 
imtil  low  prices  and  low  yields  compelled  the  farmers  to  diversify.  In 
the  North  and  the  Northwest  wheat  was,  and  in  many  places  is  still, 
almost  the  only  crop  grown.  Many  farmers  who  depended  upon  it 
alone  went  out  of  business  during  several  successive  unfavorable 
periods.  Similar  results  have  been  observed  at  various  times  with 
cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  potatoes,  hops,  grapes,  peaches,  apples, 
onions,  and  other  crops.  Just  recently  a  disease  has  been  foimd 
upon  melons  which  may  make  it  more  profitable  to  grow  some  other 
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crop  for  a  few  years.  There  is  also  a  root-rot  appearing  upon  rad- 
ishes which  may  necessitate  the  abandonment  of  that  crop  upon 
infected  soils.  So,  also,  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  are  compelling 
the  southern  farmer  to  diversify.  If  the  boll  weevil  causes  both  the 
upland  and  the  bottom-land  farmers  of  the  South  to  diversify  and 
rotate  their  crops,  it  will  prove  to  be  not  an  unmixed  evil. 

Upland  fanners  take  more  readily  to  diversification  and  rotation 
than  do  the  river-bottom  planters,  and  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place  their  soils  are  poorer,  and  a  rotation  of  crops  is  impera- 
tive in  order  to  obtain  any  reasonable  yield,  while  the  bottom  soils 
have  such  a  mine  of  fertility  in  and  beneath  them  that  it  is  often 
many  years  before  there  is  any  noticeable  decrease  in  yield,  even 
where  only  one  crop  is  grown.  The  average  number  of  acres  to  the 
owner  is  less  on  the  hill  than  on  the  bottom  land  and  the  tenants  are 
fewer  in  number.  The  hill  farmers  usually  live  upon  their  farms,  while 
the  bottom-land  planters  as  a  rule  reside  in  town,  where  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  keep  an  eye  upon  all  the  details  of  a  diversified  system  of 
farming.  Besides  being  in  a  position  to  better  oversee  the  work,  the 
hill  farmers  also  do  more  of  their  own  work,  and  this  is  an  important 
factor  in  diversification.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  class  of 
tenants  whose  crop  of  cotton  often  grows  in  spite  of,  rather  than 
because  of,  them  will  make  a  success  of  live  stock,  truck,  or  fruit 
growing — complex  industries  which  require  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  agriculture.  After  tenants  have  been  instructed 
how  to  handle  such  products  and  have  become  accustomed  to 
them  there  will  be  less  difficulty  in  planning  for  diversification. 
The  bottom-land  planters  usually  keep  only  enough  live  stock  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  plantation,  while  it  is  no  imcommon  thing 
to  find  a  liill  farm  with  twenty  to  thirty  head  of  cattle,  an  equal 
number  of  swine,  and  several  head  of  mule  or  horse  colts.  The 
keeping  of  live  stock  necessitates  growing  more  forage  crops;  con- 
sequently more  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  farm  must  be  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  this  feed.  These  forage  crops  are  fed  to  the  live  stock, 
and  the  manure  is  returned  to  the  soil,  thus  preserving  its  fertility. 

The  planters  maintain  that  because  of  the  roving  tendency  of  the 
tenant  class  they  can  not  plan  for  diversified  farming.  This  roving 
is  partly  due  to  the  desire  of  the  tenant  to  better  himself,  each  man 
wanting  to  work  where  he  can  make  the  most  money.  In  the  two 
examples  cited  later  the  planters  say  that  to  hold  their  tenants  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  show  that  the  tenants  can  make  more  on  that 
particular  plantation  than  upon  any  other.  The  planters  do  this  by 
encouraging  their  men  to  fix  up  their  homes,  so  that  they  will  be 
homes  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  to  grow  as  much  as  possible 
upon  their  holdings  of  what  they  need  to  eat,  to  keep  moie  or  less 
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live  stocky  and  to  raise  forage  for  that  stock.  And  then  the  planters 
adyise  them  to  grow  such  crops  as  will  bring  in  money  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  no  trouble  to  hold  a  tenant  with  such 
surroundings  and  with  another  pay  day  only  a  few  weeks  ahead, 
but  it  is  very  easy  to  lose  one  when  there  is  only  an  annual  pay  day, 
as  is  the  case  when  cotton  is  the  only  money  crop. 

.One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  lack  of  diversification  is  the  lack 
of  forehandedness  among  the  tenant  class  and  the  disinclination  of 
the  planters  and  the  merchants  to  lend  money  or  suppUes  on  any- 
thing but  cotton.  This  is  because  cotton  is  'tangible.''  A  dishonest 
tenant  can  dispose  of  eggs,  butter,  grain,  pork,  hay,  or  truck  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  creditor,  but  a  cotton  bflJe  is  too  large  to 
escape  undetected,  and  especially  so  as  the  planter  gets  a  record  of 
it  as  it  passes  through  the  gin.  Unfortunately,  it  is  true  that  most  of 
the  merchants  do  not  want  to  abolish  the  credit  system.  It  is  to 
their  advantage  to  continue  it,  and  some  of  them  fail  to  see  that  the 
entire  country  is  held  back  because  of  it. 

Many  of  the  planters  affirm  that  there  is  no  money  in  anything 
but  cotton,  but  this  has  been  proved  a  faUacy.  At  the  present 
prices  of  pork  and  the  cheapness  of  producing  it  in  the  South,  and 
at  the  present  prices  of  hay  and  other  forage,  of  cowpeas  for  seed,  of 
good  cows,  of  truck,  and  of  mules,  money  can  be  made  in  diversified 
farming. 

The  planters  are  held  in  a  system  fixed  by  their  predecessors. 
This  system  was  a  development  through  a  series  of  years  of  very 
peculiar  conditions,  a  development  in  which  few  of  the  present 
planters  played  a  part,  but  resulting  in  a  system  from  which  many  of 
them  do  not  care  to  depart  and  do  not  faiow  how  to  depart.  This 
paper  is  intended  to  show  those  who  may  desire  to  change  their 
methods  how  other  men  have  started  in  the  work  of  diversification. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Greene,  of  Atlanta,  Tex.,  instructs  each  of  his  tenants 
to  devote  a  few  acres  each  year  to  Irish  potatoes,  and  then,  by  digging 
all  at  the  same  time,  a  carload  is  obtained  for  shipment.  Later  in 
the  summer  cabbages  are  planted  on  this  land,  to  come  off  in  January 
and  February.  This  last  winter  (1906-7)  a  profit  of  $150  an  acre 
was  realized  on  the  cabbage  crop.  This  is  a  simple  system  of  diversi- 
fication, but  it  gives  the  men  three  money  crops  at  three  different 
times  of  the  year. 

AH  SXFEBDEBHT  IH  DIVEB8IFISD  EABMIHO. 

In  1906  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  began  some  diversification 
work  with  the  tenants  on  the  Rosalie  Plantation  at  Moreland,  La., 
aoe 
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owned  by  Mr.  William  Polk,  of  Alexandria,  La.  Mr.  Henry  Easter- 
brook,  of  Pineville,  La.,  had  direct  charge  of  this  work,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  Livestigations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Each  tenant  set  aside  for  this  experiment  nearly  2  acres  of  land, 
on  which  he  planted  potatoes,  watermelons,  sweet  com,  and  cabbage — 
approximately  one-half  acre  of  each.  These  crops  were  planted  at 
the  same  time  by  all  of  the  tenants,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  harvest  at 
the  same  time  upon  all  of  the  fields. 

Because  of  poor  seed  and  excessive  rainfall  in  the  early  spring  the 
com  crop  was  very  poor.  In  four  instances  it  was  a  complete  failure, 
while  in  the  others  there  was  an  insufficient  quantity  for  marketing, 
and  it  was  therefore  fed  to  stock  upon  the  place.  From  May  6  untU 
June  26,  1906,  there  was  no  rain,  and  because  of  this  the  cabbage 
crop  was  also  a  failure.  One  tenant,  A.  Palmer,  planted  sweet  pota- 
toes when  the  com  and  cabbage  failed.  These  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
271  bushels  to  the  acre.  Half  of  the  crop  was  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  per  bushel,  the  average  price  being  60  cents. 
The  other  half  was  kept  for  family  use. 

The  Irish  potato  crop  was  decidedly  a  success,  as  shown  by  Table 
1,  only  one  tenant  reporting  a  failure: 

Table  1. — Potato  crop,  1906,  of  tenants  on  the  plantation  of  WiUiam  Polk,  near  More- 
land,  La. 


Name  of  tenant. 


00  I 


H.  Edwaida.. 

N.Dixon. 

J.  Crawfoid... 
J.  Brown. 

0.  Mason 

J.  Chase 

T.  Qrimble 

A.  Figgins 

W.  Odom 

1.  Carey 

T.Jefferson... 
H.Thompson. 
A.  Williams... 
8.  Goodman . . 

8.  Money 

P.  Thompson . 

A.  Palmer. 

E.  Brown 


Total 

Arerage,  includ- 
ing No.  18 

Average,exclad- 
ingNo.  18 


Area 
plant- 
ed 


Acres 
H 


8i 


Yield 
of 
the 

plot. 


Buth. 
31 
40 
34 

47A 

4^ 

31A 

34 

31 

30i 

»A 

2& 

20 

21 
Id 
3J 


566U 


Yield 
to  the 
acre. 


Gross 

re- 
ceipts. 


Buth. 
107A 
lOff 
1(0 

95 

8ft 

82 

72 

71  * 

63 

es 
m 

« 

43 
30 


127.  go 

$a88 

36.00 

3.44 

31.13 

3.44 

42.03 

3.44 

38.86 

3.44 

37.14 

a44 

32.56 

3.44 

28.43 

a44 

31.36 

a44 

28.35 

3.44 

27.83 

4.13 

2&73 

3.44 

26w43 

4.13 

24.00 

a44 

23.03 

3.44 

]a68 

a44 

17.70 

a44 

3.63 

a44 

1,234A|601.46 
61.1  ! 

7a|  I 


Expenses  to  the  aoie. 


Fep- 
tUl- 
rers. 


66.74 


Seed. 


$6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 
6.88 


12a  84 


Bags. 


$1.96 
1.68 
1.40 
1.75 
1.76 
1.68 
1.40 
1.33 
1.47 
1.33 
1.19 
1.26 
1.33 
1.12 
1.05 
.91 
.84 
.14 


22.89 


Rent. 


$a73 
.94 
.84 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
.94 
1.25 
1.25 
1.13 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 


2a  83 


Total, 


$17.76 
13.94 
12.56 
ia32 
ia82 
ia2S 
12.97 
12.50 
ia04 
12.90 
ia33 
12.83 
ia50 
12.09 
12.62 
12.48 
12.41 
11.71 


234.30  1276.34 
28.20 


Net 
profit, 


$12.15 
2a  06 
1&67 
29.61 
25.53 
2a  89 
19i58 
ia84 
1&31 
ia45 
14.60 
12.90 
11.84 
11.31 
ia41 
7.10 
a29 


Loee. 


Net 

profit 
to 
the 

acre. 


I$8.18 


&18 


i$i2.as 

6L« 
66l71 
59.23 

6L06 
47.78 

aoiM 

41.34 
3flL$3 
30L9O 
3168 
2&80 
2168 
2168 
3a  83 
14.38 

10.  m 


83.10 
36.30 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  profits  to  the  acre  on  the  crop  of  Irish 
potatoes  varied  from  $10.58  to  $61.49,  averaging  $32.10,  including 
the  one  failure.     The  yields  varied  from  nearly  8  to  107  bushels  to  the 
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acre,  averaging  61|  bushels.  If,  however,  the  one  failure  is  not  taken 
into  consideration,  an  average  yield  of  70^  bushels  and  an  average 
profit  of  $35.20  £o  the  acre  are  shown.  These  potatoes  were  dug  on 
May  21  and  22,  1906,  and  sold  in  the  car  at  90  cents  a  bushel.  The 
yields  would  have  been  larger  but  the  price  lower  had  they  been  dug 
one  week  later.  In  addition  to  this  crop  of  potatoes  with  profits  of 
over  $30  per  acre,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  grown  after- 
wards a  good  crop  of  Mexican  June  com,  or  cowpeas,  or  other  crops 
upon  this  same  land  and  to  have  followed  these  by  some  winter  crop. 

When  it  is  considered  that  none  of  these  tenants  had  ever  before 
grown  Irish  potatoes  and  had  to  be  instructed  in  their  cultivation 
from  the  very  beginning,  the  possibihties  open  to  them  in  the  future 
as  they  become  more  famiUar  with  the  crop  can  be  seen. 

The  watermelons  were  sold  in  Alexandria  and  other  neighboring 
towns  as  they  matured,  bringing  an  average  of  7  cents  each.  Water- 
melons grown  upon  bottom  lands  are  poorer  in  quality  than  those  pro- 
duced upon  the  hill  lands,  and  bring  less  upon  the  market.  One  load 
of  these  melons  was  sold  on  the  State  camp  grounds,  but  the  demand 
for  them  was  slight  because  of  their  poor  quality.  It  will  be  seen 
from  Table  2  that  the  yields  varied  from  0  to  600  melons  to  the  acre, 
averaging  about  300  per  acre  for  the  15  productive  plots  recorded. 
The  results  in  money  varied  from  a  loss  of  $4.54  on  half  an  acre  to  a 
gain  at  the  rate  of  $85.83  to  the  acre,  the  average  profit  being  $25.41. 

Tablb  2. — WaUrmehn  crop,  1906 ,  of  tenants  on  the  plantaiion  of  William  Polk,  near 

Moreland,  La. 


Num- 
ber 
grown 
to  the 
acre. 

Area. 

Expenses  to  the  acre. 

Gross 
oeipts. 

Net 
profit. 

Loss. 

Net 

N*me  of  tenant. 

Ferti- 
lizer. 

Seed. 

Rent. 

Total. 

profit 
to  the 
acre. 

T.  Ortmble 

600 
600 
450 
400 
410 
300 
280 
260 
240 
220 
214 
200 
225 
103 
(•) 
27 
0 
0 

Acres. 

k 

i 

12.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
1.04 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 

SI.  02 

i.oe 

1.02 
1.22 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
.81 
1.02 
l.OS 

SI.  80 
1.46 
2.03 
L36 
1.24 
2.03 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.79 
1.46 
1.46 
1.17 
1.91 
.50 
1.46 
1.46 

H88 

4.64 
&11 
4.63 
4.32 
Ml 
4.64 
4.64 
4.54 
4.54 
4.87 
4.64 
4.54 
a23 
4.99 
a46 
4.54 
4.54 

S67.70 
39.00 
34.60 
23.86 
17.60 
26.00 
18.60 
17.50 
16.50 
15.40 
18.00 
14.75 
10.  GO 
&dO 
8.40 
4-00 

S52.82 
34.46 
29.39 
19.22 

iai8 

19.89 
ia96 
12.96 
11  96 

S8&88 

P.  Thompson 

68.92 

W.  Odom 

42.45 

^,  G<VMlinfin 

41.64 

L  Carey .  .  .. 

31  15 

G.  Mason 

28.73 

N.  DUon 

27.92 

A-  S*iRKiniJ 

26.92 

J.  nhw 

23.92 

8.  Money 

10.88    

iai3  i 

ia2i   

ao6  

ao7 ' 

a4i  

54  > 

21.72 

J.  Crawio  pd 

21.48 

A.  WiUiama 

20.42 

J.  Brown 

12.12 

H.  iildwards 

7.68 

H.  Thompson 

&21 

T.  Jefferson. 

2.70 

A.  PftllT»«»"    

S4.54 
4.64 

E.  Brown 

Total 

4.529 
300 

n 

36.06 

18.36 

27.05 

81.46 

327.50 

255l12  1    9.06 

467.81 

Average  for  the  16  plots 
recorded 

26l41 

a  No  record. 
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The  figures  in  Tables  1  and  2  include  the  rent  of  the  land  and  the 
cost  of  seed,  fertilizers,  and  bagging  for  the  potatoes,  but  do  not 
include  any  expense  for  labor.  The  rent  is  figured  at  $5  an  acre  for 
the  time  actually  taken  to  produce  the  crop. 

From  observations  dxuing  the  first  year's  work  it  was  cleariy  seen 
that  it  was  possible  to  establish  a  system  of  diversification  on  plan- 
tations and  that  the  tenants  were  eager  to  raise  other  things  than 
cotton,  provided  the  owner  was  willing  and  they  had  some  little 
instruction  in  the  care  of  the  new  crops.  However,  it  was  noticed  that 
true  diversification  is  possible  only  where  the  tenant  lives  upon 
the  land  which  he  tills.  When  this  is  the  case  he  can  keep  live  stock, 
raise  the  necessary  feed,  provide  pastures,  and  attend  to  the  little 
details  required  by  a  diversified  farm.  YHiere  a  tenant  lived  a  few 
miles  from  his  holdings  he  lost  too  much  time  in  going  back  and  forth 
and  was  imable  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  his  crops.^  Because 
of  this  loss  of  time  the  owner  during  the  past  winter  has  moved  many 
of  his  cottages  from  the  old ''  quarters''  to  the  holdings  of  the  tenants. 
Many  of  the  houses  have  been  remodeled.  A  prize  is  offered  to  the 
tenant  showing  the  most  taste  in  the  improvement  of  his  home  and 
environments. 

All  the  tenants  were  much  pleased  with  the  experiment  and  desired 
to  continue  it.  The  owner  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  diversification 
enthusiasts  in  the  South.  For  1907  he  has  planned  to  diversify  fur- 
ther by  adding  sugar  cane,  alfalfa,  and  other  crops  to  his  list.  (See 
Table  3.)     He  also  has  extended  the  work  to  his  adjoining  plantation. 

Table  3  gives  the  names  of  the  tenants  on  Emfield  and  Rosalie 
plantations,  with  the  acreages  which  they  have  in  each  crop.  The 
larger  acreage  is  still  in  cotton  and  com,  but  there  are  considerable 
areas  in  ribbon  cane,  alfalfa,  and  Irish  potatoes,  each  terant  having 
from  1  to  5  acres  of  each  of  these  crops.  Then  there  are  smaller  areas 
in  watermelons,  cabbages,  and  sweet  potatoes. 

a  The  cabbage  crop  referred  to  might  have  been  saved  had  the  tenants  lived  near 
enough  so  as  to  have  been  able  to  water  it. 
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Tablb  3.— Z«mb  of  eropt,  wUh  aerwgeSf  grown  by  tenanti  of  WiUiam  Polk  in  1907, 
with  number  of  live  etoek  kept 


Name  of  tenant  and 
namber  In  hit 
funlly. 


I 


II 


A.  FInina  (3) . . 
T.  Jeoenon  (4) . 
A.  Palmer  (8).. 
I.  Jackson^). 


A.  Stiaoener  (6) . 
A.WUllam8(d).. 

I.Car67(8) 

O.lCaaon(10). 


lompaon  (8 
iw&rds  (8) . 


P.  Thompaon  (4) . 
W.  Odom  (10).... 
T.  Qiimble(7)... 
W.  Thompaon  (8) . 
J.  Chaa   ^^ 
H-Bd^     ^   ^,, 
S.Johnson  (5).. 
W.  KlM(lO)... 
H.  Griffin  (8)... 
*L.  Foster  (9).... 
W.  Boxter  (5).., 

B.  Purdy  W 

B.  Bayou  (8)..., 
M.Weldon(2).. 
A.  Ashley  (4)... 
M.  Odom^).... 
J.CoIletto(8)... 
M.  Oevctnto  (6)., 
D.  Romero  (5) . . 
8.  Goodman  (4) . 


B.  Bamado  ,., 
J.  WUlfams  (2) 


8.  MonJe(4). 
N.  Dixon  (12)'. 


J.  Brown  (6) 
E.  Brown  (9) 


J.  Crawford  (6). 
H.  Barrel  (8)... 
H.  Low(2) 


Aeret 
22 
10 
26 
18 
16 
80 
25 
20 
20 
48 
17 
15 
18 
28 
14 
17 
15 
20 
10 
15 
18 
12 
12 
12 
40 
17 
26 
80 
18 
15 
25 
27 
23 
40 
22 
25 
12 


Acres 


1 


Acres 
2 
2 
8 
2 
8 
5 
4 
5 
4 
12 
2 
3 

? 

2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
20 

f 


Aeret 
28 
8 
8 
7 
15 
16 
14 
18 
12 
88 

I* 

7 
15 
10 
9 
10 
12 
9 
8 
6 
10 
6 
8 
10 

f 

20 
12 

7 
15 
11 

6 
15 
14 
15 

3 


Acres 
2 
2 


Acres 
1 


Acres 


Acres 


2 

i 

1 

I 

2 
2 
1 


Acres 


Acres 


5 
8 
2 
4 
6 
14 
8 
4 

"6 
1 
2 
2 

...J 


Total 777        66|     120      417        52}       82)       10}       10}      27i       18|  76     44     94     218 


No. 

10 
9 
3 
1 
5 
8 
7 

15 
4 

20 

10 
5 
6 
8 
8 
8 

10 
6 
1 
7 
1 
8 
5 
2 

"2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
7 
16 
2 
96 
4 
1 
2 


In  addition  to  the  crops  specified,  three  tenants  had  an  eighth  of  an 
acre  each  in  onions;  two,  one-fourth  acre  each  in  peanuts;  one,  one- 
fourth  acre  in  sweet  com;  and  one,  6  acres  in  Johnson  grass,  while  one 
tenant  had  three-fourths  of  an  acre  each  in  clover  and  in  oats  and 
vetch,  one-half  an  acre  each  in  radishes  and  rape,  and  an  eighth  of  an 
acre  each  in  tomatoes,  beans,  okra,  and  cantaloupes. 

The  income  will  be  derived  from  Irish  potatoes,  watermelons,  cot- 
ton, and  ribbon  cane,  in  the  order  given,  while  many  of  the  tenants 
will  also  have  small  quantities  of  sweet  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  other 
truck  to  sell,  and  perhaps  a  little  pork.  In  addition  to  this,  these 
tenants  have  had  their  own  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables;  they 
have  raised  their  own  poultry,  pork,  and  hay,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  will  be  much  better  off  than  when  they  paid  out  for  these  things 
all  they  received  for  the  cotton  crop. 
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COHCLTTSIOH. 

The  tenant's  prosperity  is  identical  with  that  of  iiie  planter.  It  is 
therefore  to  the  advantage  of  the  planter  to  encourage  diversified 
fanning  among  his  tenants.  It  is  hoped  that  many  planters  will 
learn  from  the  description  of  these  experiments  in  Louisiana  not  onij 
the  benefits  of  diversification  but  also  how  to  start  the  work.  Not 
every  one  will  be  so  situated  as  to  follow  this  outline  exactly,  but  the 
principle  is  plain  and  some  plan  can  be  evolved  which  will  work 
equally  well  under  other  conditions. 
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FABMEBS*  BULLETINS. 

Balletins  in  this  list  will  be  sent  free,  so  long  as  the  sapply  lasts,  to  any  resident 
of  the  United  States,  on  application  to  his  Senator,  Representative,  or  Oele- 
gt^te  in  ConsrresSy  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Because 
of  the  limited  supply,  applicants  are  urged  to  select  only  a  few  numbers,  choosing 
those  which  are  o!  special  interest  to  them.  Residents  of  foreign  countries  should 
apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  OflBice,  Washington. 
P.  C.,  who  has  these  bulletins  for  sale.  Price  5  cents  each  to  Canada,  Cul^,  and 
Mexico;  6  cents  to  other  foreign  countries.  The  bulletins  entitled  *' Experiment 
Station  Work ''  give  briefly  the  reaolts  of  experiments  performed  by  the  State  experi- 
ment stations. 


44. 

48. 
49. 


22.  The  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals. 

27.  Flax  for  Seed  and  Fiber. 

28.  Weeds:  And  How  to  Kill  Them. 

80.  Qrape  Dineases  on  the  Pacific  Goait. 
82.  Silos  and  Silage. 

84.  Meats:  Composition  and  Cooklnf. 

85.  Potato  Culture. 

86.  Cotton  Seed  and  Its  Produots. 
Commercial  Fertilizers. 
The  Manuring  of  Cotton. 
Sheep  Feeding. 

61.  Standard  Varietiee  of  Chickens. 

612.  The  Sugar  Beet. 

64.  Some  Common  Birds. 

66.  The  Dairy  Herd. 

66.  Experiment  Station  Work— I. 

60.  Methods  of  Curing  Tobacco. 

61.  Asparasus  Culture. 

62.  Marketing  Farm  Produce. 
64.  Ducks  and  Geese. 

66.  Experiment  Station  Work— II. 
69.  Experiment  Station  Work— IIL 
78.  Experiment  Station  Work— IV. 

77.  The  Liming  of  Soils. 

78.  Experiment  Station  Work— V. 

79.  Experiment  Station  Work— VI. 

81.  Com  Culture  in  the  South. 

82.  The  Culture  of  Tobacco. 
88.  Tobacco  Soils. 
84.  Experiment  Station  Work— VIL 

Fisn  as  Food. 

Thirty  Poisonous  Plants. 

Experiment  Station  Work— VIIL 

Alkali  Lands. 

Potato  DiieaseA  and  Treatment. 
92.  Experiment  Station  Work— IX. 
96.  Sugar  as  Food. 

96.  Raising  Sheep  for  Mutton. 

97.  Experiment  Station  Work— X. 
99.  Insect  Enemies  of  Shade  Trees. 

101.  Millets. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XL 

Notes  on  Frost. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XU. 

Breeds  of  Dairr  Cattle. 

The  Apple  and  How  to  Qrow  It. 
114.  Experiment  Station  Work— XIV. 

118.  Orape  Growing  in  the  South. 

119.  Experiment  Station  Work— XV. 

120.  Insects  AlTecting  Tobacco. 

121.  Beans,  Peas,  and  Other  Legumes  as  Food. 

122.  Experiment  SUtion  Work— XVI. 

126.  Practical  Suggestions  for  Farm  Buildings. 

127.  Important  Insecticides. 

128.  ^gs  and  Their  Uses  as  Food. 

181.  EK>u8eho]d  Tests  for  Detection  of  Oleomar- 
garine and  Renovated  Butter. 
188.  Experiment  Station  Work— XVIII. 

184.  Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School  Grounds. 

185.  Sorghum  Sirup  Manufacture. 

187.  The  Angora  Goat. 

188.  Irrigation  in  Field  and  Garden. 

189.  Bmmer:  A  Grain  for  theSemiarid  Regions. 
140.  Pineapple  Growing. 

142.  Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food. 

144.  Experiment  Station  Work— XIX. 

146.  Carbon  Bisulphid  as  an  Insecticide. 

149.  Experiment  Station  Work— XX. 

160.  Clearing  New  Land. 

152.  Scabies  of  CatUe. 

154.  Home  Fruit  Garden:  Preparation  and  Care. 

166.  How  Insects  Affect  Health  in  Rural  Districts. 

166.  The  Home  Vineyard. 

167.  The  Propagation  of  Plants. 

168.  How  to  Build  Small  Irrigation  Ditches. 
162.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXI. 


86. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
91. 


IDS. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
118. 


164.  Rape  as  a  Forage  Crop. 

166.  Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm. 

167.  Cassava. 

169.  Experiment  StaUon  Work— XXII. 

170.  Principles  of  Horse  Feeding. 

172.  Scale  Insects  and  Mites  on  Citrus  Trees. 
178.  Primer  of  Forestry.  Part  I:  The  Forest. 
174.  Broom  Com. 

176.  Home  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Unfermented 
Grape  Juice. 

176.  Cranberry  Culture. 

177.  Squab  Raising. 

178.  Insects  Injurious  in  Cranberry  Culture. 

179.  Horseshoeing. 

181.  Pruning. 

182.  Poultry  as  Food. 

188.  Meat  on  the  Farm:  Butchering,  Curing,  etc 

185.  Beautifsring  the  Home  Grounds. 

186.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXUI. 

187.  Drainage  of  Farm  Lands. 

188.  Weeds  Used  in  Medicine. 

190.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXIV. 

192.  Barnyard  Manure. 

198.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXV. 

194.  Alllalfa  Seed. 

195.  Annual  Flowering  Plants. 

196.  Usefulness  of  the  American  Toad. 

197.  Importation  of  Game  Birds  and  Eggs  for 

Propagation. 

198.  Strawberries. 

200.  Turkeys. 

201.  Cream  Separator  on  Western  Farms. 

202.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXVI. 

208.  Canned  Fruits,  Preserves,  and  Jellies. 

204.  The  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms. 

205.  Piff  Management. 

206.  MUk  Fever  and  Its  Treatment. 

209.  Controllinsr  the  Boll  Weevil  in  Cotton  Seed 

and  at  Ginneries. 

210.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXVII. 
218.  Raspberries. 

218.  The  School  Garden. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  May  18,  1907. 
Sir:  I   have   the  honor   to   transmit  herewith   a   paper   entitled 
''  Some  Important  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  for  the  Gulf  Coast 
Region,"  and  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin. 
This  paper  was  prepared  by  Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Agriculturist  in  charge  of  the  Farm  Management  Investiga- 
tions of  this  Bureau.     Professor  Tracy  has  given  careful  study  for 
several  years  past  to  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  pages. 
Respectfully, 

B.  T.  Galloway, 

Chief  of  Bureau, 
lion.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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B.  P.  I.— 291. 

SOME  IMPORTANT  GRASSES  AND  FORAGE  PLANTS  FOR 
THE  GULF  COAST  REGION. 


MBXICAV  CLOYEB. 

Mexican  clover  {Richardsonia  seabra)  (fig.  1),  sometimes  called 
"  pusley  "  or  "  purslane,"  though  entirely  different  from  the  plant 
known  by  those  names  in  the  North,  is  not  a  true  clover,  but  belongs 
to  the  same  family  as  the  madder,  poverty  weed,  and  a  number  of 
other  common  plants.  It  is  an  annual  which  grows  about  as  large 
and  which  has  much  the  same  habit  of  growth  as  the  common  red 
clover,  but  its  leaves  are  opposite  and  simple  instead  of  being  alter- 
nate and  3-parted,  as  in  the  true  clovers.  It  grows  most  abundantly 
in  sandy  cultivated  fields  from  which  early  crops  have  been  removed, 
and  often  makes  a  heavy  growth  in  corn  and  cotton  fields  after  those 
crops  have  been  laid  by.  It  is  seldom  planted,  as,  like  crab-grass  and 
beggarweed,  with  which  it  is  usually  found,  it  makes  a  volunteer 
growth  late  in  the  season  and  the  yield  would  be  increased  very  little 
if  it  were  sown  early  and  the  ground  given  up  to  it  through  the  entire 
year.  It  is  common  in  old  fields,  from  southern  Florida  to  central 
Georgia  and  westward  to  southern  Mississippi,  making  a  fair  growth 
on  soils  too  poor  and  sandy  for  most  other  crops  and  being  more 
thrifty  on  fertile  fields,  where  it  often  makes  a  growth  of  4  to  5  feet. 

Mexican  clover  is  used  both  for  hay  and  for  grazing.  While  the 
hay  is  somewhat  hard  to  cure  when  cut  early  and  is  not  of  the  best 
quality,  it  is  eaten  readily  by  most  animals.  It  is  usually  more  or  less 
mixed  with  crab-grass  and  beggarweed,  and  adds  largely  to  the  bulk 
and  value  of  a  volunteer  crop  of  these.  When  used  for  grazing,  Mex- 
ican clover  is  more  valuable  for  hogs  than  for  other  stock.  It  can  be 
grazed  from  about  May  until  after  heavy  frosts,  and  will  then  reseed 
the  ground  abundantly.  The  seeds  are  very  small  and  difficult  to 
save,  though  they  are  sometimes  beaten  out  with  flails  or  gathered 
from  the  bottom  of  a  mow  in  which  the  hay  has  been  stored.  For 
seeding,  4  or  5  pounds  per  acre  is  sufficient,  but  the  more  common 
method  of  distributing  the  plant  is  by  mowing  after  the  seed  is  ma- 
tured, and  then  scattering  the  hay  over  the  field  on  which  the  crop  is 
wanted  the  following  year. 
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Opinions  as  to  the  value  of  Mexican  clover  differ  widely,  some 
farmers  regarding  it  as  a  worthless  weed,  while  others  praise  it  very 
highly.  One  grower  in  northern  Florida,  who  has  cultivated  it  for 
fifteen  years,  reports  that  during  last  summer  he  kept  4  horses  and  20 
hogs  for  eight  months  on  a  field  of  7  acres.  This  field  had  been  in 
oats  the  previous  season,  and  the  growth,  though  somewhat  mixed 
with  crab-grass  and  beggarweed,  was  mostly  Mexican  clover.  An- 
other grower  in  extreme  western  Florida,  who  has  grown  this  forage 
plant  quite  largely  for  twelve  years,  declares  that  it  is  a  valuable  vol- 
unteer plant  in  his  cultivated  fields,  as  it  makes  a  heavy  growth  on 


Fig.  1. — Mexican  clover  in  corn,  Montlcello,  Fla. 

ground  which  would  otherwise  be  vacant  and  adds  largely  to  the  yields 
of  lands  growing  cowpeas,  crab-grass,  and  other  fall  hay  crops.  Cat- 
tle and  mules  eat  it  readily,  while  hogs  graze  it  with  relish.  When 
not  required  for  forage,  it  gives  a  needed  protection  to  the  soil  during 
winter,  and  is  so  thoroughly  decayed  by  spring  that  it  is  not  in  the 
way  of  the  plow.  A  liveryman  at  Thomasville,  Ga.,  where  the  plant 
is  quite  common,  says  that  it  is  as  nearly  worthless  as  anything  ever 
made  into  hay,  and  that  he  will  not  use  hay  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
A  southern  Mississippi  grower,  on  the  contrary,  says :  '^  Cattle  will 
pick  it  out  from  any  other  hay  and  eat  it  in  preference  to  any."*  Simi- 
lar conflicting  statements  could  be  quoted  from  nearly  every  section 
in  the  region  in  which  it  is  grown. 
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While  Mexican  clover  is  not  a  nitrogen-gathering  plant,  like  the 
true  clovers,  its  growth  is  usually  volunteer  and  so  costs  nothing;  it 
protects  the  surface  of  the  ground  from  the  scorching  sun  in  summer 
and  from  washing  rains  in  winter,  and  adds  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  by  providing  humus.  The  plant  should  be  regarded  as  an  inex- 
pensive substitute  for  something  better  rather  than  as  one  to  be  gen- 
erally cultivated  at  much  expense. 

BEOOAEWEED. 

Beggarweed  (Desmodium  tortuosum)  is  an  important  forage  plant 
from  southern  Florida  northward  to  southern  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
though  it  is  seldom  found  west  of  the  Alabama  River.  It  is  an 
annual  legume  which  is  common  as  a  volunteer  growth  in  old  fields 
with  sandy  soils,  making  its  best  growth  late  m  the  season — at  the 
same  time  that  crab-grass  is  growing  most  rapidly.  It  is  erect  in 
habit,  reaching  a  height  of  5  to  7  feet  on  good  soils,  and  is  used 
for  hay,  silage,  and  grazing.  Like  crab-grass,  with  which  it  usually 
grows,  it  makes  a  scattering  and  uneven  volunteer  growth  on  land 
which  has  not  been  plowed  during  the  year,  though,  when  occa- 
sional strips  are  left  standing  at  the  second  cutting  and  the  field  is 
afterwards  harrowed  crosswise  to  scatter  the  seed,  a  good  crop  is  often 
secured  the  second  season  after  plowing.  The  volunteer  growth, 
however,  as  is  the  case  with  all  volunteer  crops,  is  uneven  and  some- 
what uncertain,  and  the  better  practice  is  to  reseed  the  ground  after 
oats,  melons,  or  other  early  crops  have  been  removed,  using  25  to  30 
pounds  of  rough  seed  to  the  acre.  The  seed  is  usually  saved  by 
stripping  it  from  the  plants  by  hand,  the  labor  making  the  seed  cost 
about  3  cents  a  pound. 

In  regions  where  beggarweed  is  grown  most  commonly  it  is  seldom 
found  as  a  volunteer  crop  on  newly  cleared  lands,  but  it  is  more  or 
less  abundant  in  nearly  all  old  fields,  especially  in  cornfields  (fig.  2) 
and  cotton  fields,  where  it  springs  up  after  the  crop  is  laid  by  and 
where  it  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  fine  grazing  after  these  crops 
have  been  gathered.  Some  cotton  growers  object  to  beggarweed  in 
their  fields,  as  the  immature  seeds  are  somewhat  rough  and,  when 
switched  about  by  the  wind,  often  pull  the  seed  cotton  from  the 
bolls.  It  is  easily  killed  by  a  single  cultivation  in  late  summer 
and  soon  disappears  from  fields  which  are  not  plowed. 

When  used  for  hay  beggarweed  should  be  cut  about  the  time  it  is 
beginning  to  bloom,  in  June  or  July,  and  a  second  cutting  can  then 
be  made  a  few  weeks  later.  'When  cut  at  the  right  time  and  prop- 
erly cured  it  has  no  superior  for  hay,  but  it  must  l)e  handled  with 
care  and  should  be  windrowed  as  soon  as  wilted  to  prevent  the  leaves 
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from  dropping.  If  allowed  to  become  too  old  before  it  is  cut,  many 
of  the  lower  leaves  are  lost  and  the  stems  become  hard  and  woody, 
though  if  run  through  a  shredder  the  stems  are  eaten  readily  by 
stock,  even  when  quite  mature.  It  makes  a  yield  of  from  1  to  2 
tons  per  acre.  The  hay,  especially  that  made  from  the  second  cut- 
ting, is  usually  mixed  with  more  or  less  crab-grass,  cockspur,  and 
Mexican  clover.  ^Mien  well  cured  tlie  hay  is  very  fattening;  dairy- 
men prize  it  highly  for  the  flavor  which  it  gives  to  milk  when  fed 
during  the  winter,  and  they  often  sow  the  seed  with  cowpeas  for 
that  reason. 


Fig.  2. — Florida  beggarweed  in  corn,  Montlcello,  Fla. 

Although  not  sufficiently  bulky  for  use  alone  in  filling  a  silo,  a 
little  beggarweed  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  silage,  as  it  give-s  a 
marked  '*  June  "  flavor  to  butter,  even  when  fed  in  midwinter.  Its 
greatest  value,  however,  is  as  a  grazing  plant  for  late  summer  and 
fall.  All  kinds  of  stock  eat  it  with  relish  and  make  rapid  gains  in 
flesh  while  pasturing  on  it. 

While  beggarweed  is  a  crop  of  secondary  importance  and  fields 
are  seldom  used  for  growing  it  alone,  it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  any 
hay  crop,  and  when  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  afford  good  grazing  it 
will  fatten  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  more  quickly  than  any  other 
plant. 
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VELVET  BEANS. 

The  velvet  bean  {Mucima  ntUis)  is  the  most  rank-growing  legume 
cultivated  for  forage  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  annual  plants 
both  for  the  production  of  feed  and  as  a  restorative  crop  in  a  rotation. 
It  is  not  as  good  as  the  cowpea  for  making  hay,  as  its  growth  is  so 
strong  and  the  vines  are  so  long  and  tangled  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut 
and  cure,  but  it  makes  an  immense  amount  of  fall  and  winter  grazing, 
produces  seed  abundantly,  and  leaves  the  soil  in  a  fine  condition  for 
any  succeeding  crop.  It  needs  a  long  season  (about  eight  months) 
for  maturing,  and  so  is  rarely  grown  north  of  a  line  from  Savannah, 
Ga.,  westward  to  Austin,  Tex.,  and  is  most  common  on  the  sandy 


Fio.  3. — Velvet  beans  in  corn,  De  Fuulak  Springs,  Fla. 

lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.     It  is  grown  more  extensively  in 
.  Florida  than  elsewhere,  there  probably  l)eing  more  acres  devoted  to 
the  crop  in  that  State  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  velvet  bean  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  newly  cleared  lands,  as 
its  growth  is  so  dense  and  rapid  that  it  smothers  all  weeds,  sprouts, 
and  grass  and  as  it  "  civilizes ''  the  soil  Ix^tter  than  any  other  crop. 
The  vines  should  be  given  some  support  to  keep  them  up  from  the 
ground,  as  otherwise  they  will  not  fruit  well  or  make  the  most 
vigorous  growth.  Poles  are  sometimes  used  for  that  purpose,  but 
are  expensive  and  troublesome,  and  cornstalks  are  more  commonly 
used  (fig.  3).  Some  strong-growing  variety  of  corn,  often  the 
"  Mexican  June,"  is  planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  beans,  or  a  few 
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days  earlier,  and  the  stalks  give  the  needed  support  to  the  vines. 
Some  planters  prefer  to  top  the  corn  as  soon  as  the  ears  are  fairly 
mature,  claiming  that  the  part  of- the  stalk  which  is  left  is  not  pulled 
over  by  the  vines  as  easily  as  is  the  whole  stalk;  others  plant  three 
rows  of  corn  and  one  of  beans,  claiming  that  in  that  way  they  get  a 
good  crop  of  both  com  and  beans;  still  others  plant  the  corn  in  7-foot 
rows  and  when  it  is  about  a  foot  high  plant  beans  in  the  middles. 
When  planted  in  that  way  the  com  matures  a  full  crop  and  the  bean 
vines  have  a  fair  support.  Planting  is  done  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
is  safe,  as  late  plantings  never  make  seed  as  freely  as  do  those  made 
as  soon  as  there  is  no  further  danger  from  late  frosts.  From  6  to  8 
quarts  of  seed  per  acre  are  used.  The  heaviest  yields  of  both  vines 
and  seed  are  undoubtedly  secured  when  the  beans  are  planted  in 
every  row  at  the  same  time  the  corn  is  planted,  but  with  such  treat- 
ment the  yield  of  com  is  usually  small. 

With  a  good  support  for  the  vines  the  yield  of  seed  is  very  heavy — 
from  40  to  75  bushels  per  acre.  The  seed  is  gathered  by  hand  at  a 
cost  of  from  15  to  20  cents  for  a  barrel  of  pods,  which  will  make  a 
little  more  than  a  bushel  of  shelled  beans.  Thrashing  is  rather  diffi- 
cult, as  the  pods  are  tough  and  very  close  togetiier,  but  at  present 
prices  the  seed  alone  makes  a  profitable  crop.  AVhen  a  crop  of  seed 
has  been  gathered,  the  vines  and  immature  seeds  which  are  left  still 
make  rich  grazing,  and  the  fertilizing  effect  of  the  crop  on  the  soil  is 
little  changed. 

A  dairyman  in  northern  Florida  reports  that  he  had  20  acres  of 
velvet  beans  last  year  and  began  grazing  them  just  before  frost.  He 
grazed  30  cows  one-half  of  each  day  for  twenty-seven  days,  and  then 
gathered  20,000  pounds  of  beans  in  pods.  These  were  ground, 
steamed,  and  mixed  with  wheat  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal,  which 
made  a  rich  feed  for  his  cows.  Another  grower  in  southern  Georgia 
states  that  he  grazed  100  cattle  for  four  months  on  80  acres  of  the 
beans,  the  cattle  beginning  to  graze  immediately  after  the  first  frost- 
He  follows  a  rotation  of  cotton,  corn  followed  by  winter  oats,  and 
velvet  beans  after  the  oats  are  harvested  in  May.  This  rotation 
makes  the  beans  mature  too  late  for  their  best  growth,  but  gives  a 
good  profit  on  the  work,  as  the  cotton  this  year  yielded  a  trifle  more 
than  a  bale  to  the  acre  on  land  where  beans  were  grown  last  year, 
and  that  without  any  other  fertilizer.  He  plants  the  beans  about 
1  by  8|  feet  apart  and  cultivates  twice. 

A  grower  in  western  Florida  last  year  planted  a  field  of  6  acres  of 
velvet  beans  early  in  April.  In  June  he  put  00  hogs  in  the  field. 
These  hogs  ate  the  volunteer  Mexican  clover  first,  and  then  the  vol- 
unteer beggarweed,  doing  so  little  harm  to  the  beans  that  12  tons  of 
hay  were  cut  from  the  field  in  September.     The  same  grower  states 
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that  beginning  in  October  seventy  days  of  grazing  on  velvet  beans 
will  make  a  steer  ready  for  market. 

Grazing  usually  begins  at  about  the  time  of  the  first  frost  and 
may  be  continued  until  February  or  March,  as  both  the  vine.s  and 
the  beans  remain  in  edible  condition  through  the  winter.  The  beans 
are  quite  hard  when  matured  and  dry,  but  are  eaten  well  in  the  fall 
or  whenever  they  become  slightly  softened  by  rains  or  by  lying  on 
the  damp  ground,  so  that  all  are  consumed  before  the  ground  is 
plowed  in  the  spring.  Dairymen  find  that  fall  grazing  is  the 
greatest  stimulus  to  milk  production,  while  beef  growers  value 
velvet  beans  more  highly  for  winter  feeding.  The  dry  beans  are 
so  hard  that  they  do  not  rank  high  for  feeding.  Horses  do  not 
eat  them  well,  as  the  short,  stiff  hairs  on  the  pods  soon  give  them 
sore  mouths,  while  grinding  and  steaming  are  too  expensive  for  ordi- 
nary purposes. 

The  plant  is  seldom  used  for  hay  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in 
cutting  and  curing.  'When  cut  early  and  well  cured  the  hay  is  of 
fine  quality,  but  when  cut  late  many  of  the  leaves  are  lost  and  the 
stems  become  dry  and  woody.  As  a  hay  plant  it  is  less  satisfactory 
than  the  cowpea. 

The  principal  value  of  the  velvet  bean  is  as  a  crop  for  winter 
grazing,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  the  best  plant  grown  in  the  Gulf 
region.  It  grows  well  on  soils  which  are  very  light  and  sandy  and 
produces  a  heavy  yield  of  excellent  feed,  but  it  occupies  the  ground 
through  the  entire  year  and  so  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  vetches, 
crimson  clover,  or  cowpeas  as  a  catch  crop  for  a  short  season. 

OTJINEA  GRASS. 

Guinea  grass  {Panicum  rtiaximurn)  (fig.  4)  is  an  African  species 
which  is  a  common  grazing  grass  in  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian 
islands.  It  was  introduced  into  southern  Florida  as  early  as  1870 
and  probably  much  earlier.  It  has  often  been  confused  with  John- 
son grass,  which  has  been  called  by  the  same  name,  though  very 
different  in  appearance  and  habit  of  growth.  Johnson  grass  spreads 
by  long,  fleshy,  underground  stems  and  has  seeds  which  are  of  a 
yellow,  red,  or  black  color,  while  the  true  Guinea  grass  grows  in 
dense,  erect  clumps,  does  not  spread  by  underground  stems,  and  has 
smaller  seeds,  which  are  dark  green  in  color.  The  leaves  of  Guinea 
grass  are  never  streaked  with  red  or  yellow,  as  are  those  of  Johnson 
grass.  Anyone  who  will  note  any  of  these  characters  need  not  mis- 
take one  for  the  other.  Guinea  grass  does  well  oh  moderately  dry 
soil,  growing  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  is  used  principally  for  graz- 
ing and  soiling. 
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Guinea  grass  is  propagated  either  by  divisions  of  the  old  roots  or 
by  seeds.  When  roots  are  used  the  old  clumps  are  dug  out  early  in 
spring  and  divided  to  make  as  many  sets  as  can  be  secured  with  a  few 
fibrous  roots  attached.  When  these  sets  are  planted  on  good  ground 
they  will  give  a  good  cutting  of  hay  or  be  ready  for  grazing  in  May. 
Seeds  are  planted  at  the  same  season  as  the  roots,  it  being  tlie  usual 
practice  to  plant  the  seeds  thickly  in  drills  and  then  transplant  the 
seedlings  as  soon  as  they  are  3  or  4  inches  high.  Volunteer  seedlings 
are  often  found  in  abundance  where  the  old  plants  have  been  allowed 
to  mature  seed.  Sets  are  more  expensive  and  more  troublesome  to 
handle  than  are  seedlings,  but  will  give  an  earlier  and  heavier  yield 


Fig.  4. — Guinea  grass,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

the  first  season.  Plants  should  be  set  about  2  feet  apart  in  rows  5  to 
6  feet  apart  and  should  be  cultivated  three  or  four  times  during  the 
season.  The  grass  will  live  many  years  without  cultivation,  but  when 
the  ground  is  not  kept  loose  it  makes  only  a  weak  growth  and  does 
not  produce  one-fourth  the  yield  which  it  makes  when  a  cultivator 
is  run  between  the  rows  a  few  times  early  in  the  season.  TVTien  grown 
without  such  cultivation  the  yield*  is  seldom  satisfactory.  On  thin 
soils  a  dressing  of  cotton-seed  meal  before  each  cultivation  adds 
largely  to  the  yield.  As  this  grass  has  no  runners  or  underground 
stems,  it  can  be  killed  by  plowing  out  the  roots  at  any  time  during  the 
winter  and  has  no  tendency  to  become  a  weed. 

Guinea  grass  begins  its  growth  rather  late  in  the  spring,  seldom 
giving  much  feed  before  May,  but  after  that  time  it  will  give  good 
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cuttings  about  once  every  three  or  four  weeks  until  its  growth  is 
checked  by  frost.  In  the  most  favorable  part  of  the  season  cuttings 
may  be  made  once  in  10  or  12  days,  but  such  rapid  growth  usually 
continues  only  a  few  weeks.  When  allowed  to  stand  too  long  the 
stalks  become  hard  and  woody.  This  grass  makes  the  best  feed  if 
cut  when  24  to  36  inches  high. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  yield  of  hay  per  acre,  as  Guinea  grass 
is  <;ommonly  used  only  for  soiling  or  grazing.  Its  ha)[>it  of  growing 
in  large  clumps  makes  it  difficult  to  use  a  machine  in  cutting  this 
grass  for  hay.  One  grower  who  has  used  it  many  years  for  soiling 
rei>orts  that  he  can  feed  4  head  of  cattle  per  acre  through  the  entire 
season,  while  another,  who  is  growing  cattle  extensively,  reports  that 
he  grazes  3  head  per  acre  through  the  year,  though  he  also  gives  his 
cattle  a  little  Para  hay  during  the  winter.  A  grower  in  southern 
Florida  says :  "  It  is  the  best  grazing  grass  we  have."  Another  says : 
"It  yields  more  than  any  other  grass."  Similar  statements  are  made 
by  growere  in  southern  Alabama  and  southern  Mississippi. 

The  chief  value  of  Guinea  grass  is  as  a  soiling  crop,  and  it  makes 
more  good  feed  for  that  purpose  than  any  other  grass  we  have.  If 
cut  when  only  3  or  4  feet  high,  the  stem  is  very  tender  and  succulent, 
nearly  the  entire  growth  consisting  of  rather  broad,  smooth  leaves. 
WTien  cut  at  this  stage  the  whole  plant  is  eaten  with  relish  by  all  kinds 
of  stock.  When  allowed  to  grow  until  it  makes  seed  the  stems  become 
hard  and  woody,  though  the  leaves  remain  green  and  are  eaten  well. 
It  is  specially  valuable  to  those  who  have  only  small  places  and  who 
wish  a  constant  supply  of  green  feed  for  a  few  horses  or  cows.  Its 
range  of  profitable  cultivation  is  about  the  same  as  that  for  Para 
grass,  including  the  whole  of  Florida  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
coast  westward  to  Texas  south  of  latitude  31°. 

PASA  OBASS. 

Para  grass  (Panicum  molle)  (fig.  5),  which  was  introduced  from 
South  America  many  years  ago,  is  now  common  in  central  and 
southern  Florida  and  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  farther  west, 
especially  in  southern  Texas.  It  is  a  rank-growing  perennial  which 
spreads  by  surface  runners,  which  are  often  30  or  more  feet  in  length 
and  which  form  roots  at  each  joint.  As  soon  as  the  ground  becomes 
fairly  covered  with  these  runners  the  younger  stems  assume  a  more 
erect  position,  reaching  a  height  of  3  to  5  feet  and  producing  a  heavy 
yield  for  hay  or  grazing.  Although  this  grass  spreads  so  rapidly  by 
its  long  runners,  it  is  more  easily  killed  than  Bermuda  or  Johnson 
grass,  as  the  runners  are  wholly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  it 
can  be  killed  by  a  very  shallow  plowing  followed  by  a  thorough 
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raking.  While  it  makes  a  fair  growth  on  rather  dry  soil,  it  does 
much  better  on  damp  ground  and  grows  well  on  the  margins  of  ix>nds 
and  on  ditch  banks,  often  reaching  out  to  where  the  water  is  3  or 
4  feet  deep.  It  is  a  desirable  species  for  planting  on  lands  liable  to 
overflows,  as  it  is  not  killed  when  covered  by  water  for  a  month  or 
more. 

Para  grass  produces  few  seeds  (usually  none  in  this  country)  and 
is  generally  propagated  by  divisions  of  the  runners,  which  root  easily 
when  cut  into  pieces  of  2  or  3  joints  each  and  pushed  down  into 
freshly  plowed  ground  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  joint  at  or  just  below 


Fio.  5. — Para  grass,  third  year,  Kingsville,  Tex. 

tlie^ surface.  Wli^n  sets  are  abundant,  it  is  better  to  put  them  not 
more  than  2  feet  apart  in  each  direction,  as  such  close  planting 
enables  the  grass  to  cover  the  ground  more  quickly  and  so  induces 
the  erect  growth  more  promptly.  'V^Tien  wanted  for  grazing  only, 
close  planting  is  less  important  and  the  sets  may  be  placed  4  to  6 
feet  apart. 

The  hay  made  from  Para  grass  is  rather  coarse,  but  is  sweet,  tender, 
and  nutritious,  and  the  yield  is  very  heavy.  One  Texas  grower 
reports  6  tons  per  acre  from  each  of  2  cuttings  on  a  12-acre  field,  the 
second  cutting  being  made  in  October  and  followed  by  excellent 
winter  grazing.  Florida  growers  usually  make  3  or  4  cuttings  annu- 
ally, and  the  hay  finds  a  ready  market  at  the  highest  price.     One 
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grower  in  southern  Florida  reports  that  he  makes  his  first  cutting 
about  April  1  and  a  second  cutting  about  June  1.  The  ground  is 
then  plowed  broadcast  and  harrowed  smooth.  Two  more  cuttings 
are  made,  in  September  and  November,  after  which  the  field  gives 
good  grazing  until  the  stock  is  taken  off  in  March.  This  is  on  low 
ground  which  is  drained  by  open  ditches.  The  grass  makes  2  or 
more  tons  of  hay  at  each  cutting,  and  the  hay  is  readily  sold  to 
near-by  liverymen.  Of  course  such  heavy  cropping  requires  liberal 
fertilizing,  but  that  can  well  be  afforded  when  a  yield  of  8  to  10  tons 
of  hay  a  year  is  secured,  in  addition  to  four  months  of  good  grazing. 
Another  grower,  in  northern  Florida,  where  the  grass  is  more  subject 
to  injury  by  freezing,  states  that  he  finds  it  better  to  plow  the  ground 
in  November  or  December,  as  the  plowing  covers  portions  of  the 
stems,  so  that  they  are  protected  from  heavy  frosts,  and  an  earlier 
spring  growth  is  insured. 

Para  grans  is  excellent  for  pasture,  is  not  injured  by  moderately 
close  grazing  or  by  heavy  tramping,  and  remains  green  through  the 
entire  year,  except  when  cut  by  frosts.  Last  year  one  field  of  10 
acres  in  southern  Texas  gave  grazing  for  15  cows  from  April  to 
November,  and  when  the  stock  was  removed  the  grass  was  fully  2  feet 
Iiigh  and  appeared  to  \ye  growing  faster  than  it  was  eaten,  though  the 
field  had  not  been  irrigated  during  the  previous  eighteen  months.  A 
grower  in  southern  Mississippi  reports  equally  good  results  from  a 
planting  made  on  low,  rich  land,  and  very  poor  results  when  planted 
on  high,  dry  clay.  A  grower  in  central  Florida  states  that  his  field 
of  Para  grass  gives  good  grazing  for  G  head  of  cattle  per  acre  at  least 
eight  months  each  year.  Another  grower,  in  southern  Florida,  who 
has  used  a  few  acres  of  it  for  pasture  a  number  of  years,  increased 
his  planting  to  100  acres  last  year,  and  others  in  the  same  section  are 
making  similar  plantings. 

Some  orange  growers  who  have  Para  grass  thoroughly  established 
in  their  groves  complain  that  i^;make»€ wlXLvat ion) -t^'ojiblesome,  but  as 
it  seldom  crows  from  seeCl,dt'ifeii6t*cfiffiGfilt{olic3d*!t  in  check  byjhe 
occasional  use  of  a  disk  bavCQW.  While  thiy  ^rcaiss^an  be  destroyed 
more  easily  than  some  o<hei:grasf5ft'^,it'jsi^ekicoK^^kable  to  plant  it 
in  fields  which  are  soon  {o*be  used  Tor 'other 'crop's,  hut  it  has  great 
value  for  making  permanent  meadows  and  pastures  on  wet  or  even 
moderately  damp  soils.  As  it  is  killed  to  the  ground  by  heavy  frosts 
it  is  not  recommended  for  planting  farther  north  than  the  northern 
boundary  of  Florida,  or  about  latitude  31*^. 
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weight 291  33 
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Apples,  evaporation 291  L-S8 

paring,  trimming,  bleaching,  slicing,  quartering,  etc.,  for 

evaporation 291  27-29 

ripening,  changes  in  food  value 293  20 

varieties  best  suited  for  evaporation 291  26 

Ardmore,  Texas,  farm,  boUworm  control  experiments 290  21-23 

Arkansas  apple  orchards,  apple  blotch  destructiveness. 283  15 

demonstration  apple  spraying,  commercial  results 283  32 

sprayinjg  for  apple  blotch,  results 283  17-18 

bitter-rot  of  apples,  results 283  10-13 

codling  moth,  results 283  27 

Arsenate  of  lead,  spraying  grape  vines,  directions 284  27 

shadetrees 296  20 

use  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  codling  moth 283  27, 28, 29, 37 

Arsenic,  poison  for  rats,  directions 297  5 

Arsenical  poisons,  control  of  boUworm,  methods  and  experiments 290  16-18, 

25-27,31 

use  against  grape-eating  insects 284  K),  14, 

18,23,24,26 

Arsenicals,  with  or  without  Bordeaux  mixture,  apple  spraying 283  37 

{OOQ  O^J    Oft 

284  27 

Artichoke,  Chinese,  names,  composition,  food  value 295  29 

Jerusalem,  composition,  food  use 295  28 

Automobiles,  alcohol  fuel,  superior  to  gasoline 277  40 

Avocado,  description,  use  as  food 293  12 

Bacteria,  denitrifying,  action 278  11 

nitrogen-fixing,  legumes,  discovery 278  8 

Ba^;ging  grape  clusters,  protection  from  injury  and  disease 284  15, 19, 26, 30 

Baits,  rat  trapping 297  5-6 

Bananas,  ripening,  chanjges  in  food  value  and  digestibility 293  21 

Bare-lot  method  of  rearing  lambs  to  avoid  nodule  disease 281  28-29 

Barium  carbonate,  poison  for  rats,  directions 297  .      4 

Barley  acreage  and  production  in  Columbia  Basin,  1899 294  12 

feed  for  laying  hens 287  21 

yield  after  red  clover 278  16 

Barnyard  manure.    See  Maniure;  cdso  Fertilizers. 

Barytes,  poison  for  rats,  directions 297  4 

Batatas  edulis.    See  Sweet  potatoes. 

Beans,  acreage  and  geographical  distribution 289  8-10 

breeding  for  disease-resistance 289  28 

classification 289  7 

culture  and  uses *. . . .  289  1-28 

diseases  and  enemies,  control 289  28 

field,  cleaning  and  grading 289  17 

seed,  quantity  per  acre 289  12 

soil  preparation,  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  cur- 
ing, and  thrashing 289  10-18 

garden,  seed,  quantity  per  acre 289  23 

soU  preparation,  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting, 

yield 289  18-25 

harvester,  description 289  14 

industry,  divisions 289  10 

snap,  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  yield 289  18-25 

soy.    See  Soy  beans. 

thrasher,  description 289  16 

velvet.    See  Velvet  beans. 
See  also  varietal  names. 

Bbattie,  W.  R.,  bulletin  on  "Celery" 282  1-36 

Bedding,  cows,  sawdust,  use  and  advantages 280  14 

Beef  scraps,  feed  for  young  chicks 287  33 

Beet  pulp,  comparison  with  apple  pomace  as  feed  for  dairy  cows 280  9 

Beetle,  flea,  grapevine,  description,  life  history,  treatment 284  23-24 

Beets,  canned,  food  value 295  35 

composition,  food  value,  digestibility 295        33,34-35 
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Beggarweed,  fattening  stock. 300 

seed,  saving,  quantity  per  acre 300 

value  as  forage  plant 300 

Bell,  G.  Arthur,  bulletin  ©n  "Poultry  (chicken)  management "...  287 

Bermuda  grass  and  white  clover  mixture  for  lawn  or  pasture 281 

hardy,  tests  in  Oklahoma 281 

hay,  analysis,  comparison  with  other  grasses 281 

propagation,  preparation  of  soil 281 

Birds,  boUworm  destruction 290 

usefulness  in  destruction  of  rats 297 

BiSHOPP,  F.  C,  and  C.  R.  Jones,  bulletin  on  "The  Cotton  BoU- 
worm"   290 

Bisulphid,  carbon,  for  killing  sassafras  sprouts 281 

Bitterroot  Valley.    See  Columbia  Basin. 

Bitter-rot,  apple,  description,  cause,  control  experiments 283 

crape,  description,  control 284 

Black  English  mulberry,  adaptability  to  Southern  States,  descrip- 
tion  276 

Black  rot,  celery,  cause  and  prevention 282 

grape,  description,  control 284 

Black  scab,  apple,  occurrence,  description,  cause  and  control 283 

Blackberries,  analysis,  comparison  with  mulberries 276 

Blanching  celery,  methods 282 

Bleachers,  fruit  evaporation 291 

Bleaching  apples,  salt  solution : 293 

sulphur  fumes 291 

potatoes,  danger  of  chemicals 295 

Blight,  celery,  cause,  prevention : .  282 

Bloat,  cattle,  danger  of  alfalfa  pastiu^ 276 

sheep,  danger  of  alfalfa  pasture 276 

Blotch,  apple,  occurrence,  description,  cause,  and  control  experi- 
ments   283 

Blue  Mountain  region.    See  Columbia  Basin. 

Bluegrass  seed  adulteration 296 

Bluestem  wheat,  qualities,  advantages 294 

Bollworm,  cotton 290 

annual  injury 290 

cannibalistic  destruction  of  larvn 290 

control,  field  work,  1905-6 290 

general  recommendations 290 

methods 290 

natural  factors 290 

description,  life  history,  habits,  and  seasonal  his- 
tory   290 

food  plants 290 

injury,  1903-1906,  Texas  and  Oklahoma 290 

to  com 290 

investigations  and  experimental  work,  1905-6 290 

results 290 

larvae  on  com,  hand  picking 290 

various  names 290 

Bone,  green  cut,  feed  for  laying  hens 287 

young  chicks 287 

Bone  meal,  hog  feeding  experiments 276 

Bordeaux  mixture,  formulas,  directions  for  making <  2g4 

spraying  apple  for  bitter-rot,  cost  per  tree 283 

blotch 283 

codling  moth 283 

scab 283 

grapes  for  fungous  diseases 284 

treatment  of  bean  anthracnose 289 

use  on  celery 282 
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Boston  brown  bread,  making,  composition,  digestibility 298        17, 18, 24 

BoYKiN,  E.  B.,  and  Herbert  J.  Webber,  bulletin  on  "Advan- 
tage of  planting  heavy  cotton  seed  '* . , 285  1-16 

bulletin  on  "Value  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton- 
seed meal  in  fertilizing  cotton" 286  1-14 

Brachysticha  fidise,  paraaite  of  the  grape  rootworm 284  10 

Bran,  feed  for  dairy  cows,  value 280  9 

preserving  eggs 287  42 

Brayton,  George,  inventor  of  internal-combustion  engine 277  12 

Brazos  River  sediment,  annual  deposit,  estimate 281  S 

Bread,  white,  composition,  comparison  with  potato 295  10 

Breads,  corn  and  wheat,  average  digestibility,  comparison 298  25 

descriptions,  composition,  and  digestibility 298  17, 24 

Breakfast  foods,  com,  description,  food  value,  and  digestibility 298        21, 24, 39 

Breeding  chickens,  number  of  females  to  male 287  23 

Breeds,  chicken,  classification 287  5-6 

British  thermal  unit,  definition 277  7 

Broad  beans,  locality,  uses 289  6 

Brodie,  D.  a.,  and  C.  K.  McClelland,  bulletin  on  "Diversified 

farming  under  the  plantation  system  *' 299  1-14 

Broilers,  rearing  and  finishing  for  market 287  34 

Brome-prass  seed  adulteration 296  8 

Bronchitis,  chicken,  symptoms,  treatment 287  43 

Brooder  chicks,  rearing,  notes 281  27 

{281  'n 

287  30-31 

Brouhot  vaporizer,  description 277  31 

Brown-rot,  grape,  description,  treatment 284  30-32 

Buckwheat  feed  for  laying  hens 287  21 

Bup,  tarnished  plant,  description,  control 282  23 

Buildings,  dairy,  description 280  11-13 

rat-proof,  use  of  concrete  and  wire  netting 297  7 

Bulbs,  succulent,  use  as  food 295  32-41 

Bumble  foot,  chicken,  cause,  treatment 287  44 

Burgundy  mixture  for  spraying  grapes,  formula 284  30, 40 

Cabbages,  feed  for  laying  hens 287  23 

Cactus,  uses  as  food 293  12 

Caladium  composition,  food  use,  digestibility 295  30, 31 

California  citrus  orchards,  Canada  peas  as  green  manure 278  24, 25 

Egyptian  corn  acreage 288  12 

experiments  with  Tangier  peas,  value  on  weedy  land 278  27 

large  fruit  acreage 298  37 

Lima  beans,  culture 289  26 

Calorimeter,  measurement  of  heat  of  combustion,  fuels 277  25-26 

Calves,  feeding,  Kafir-corn  mixture 288  24 

Camembert  cheese,  American,  making 296  31-32 

Canada  peas,  green-manure  use 278  24, 25 

Cancer,  apple,  occurrence,  description,  cause  and  control 283  14-18 

Canker,  apple  tree,  source  of  bitter-rot  infection 283  9 

Canned  fruit,  1904,  value 293  37 

Capons  and  caponizing 287  35-36 

Carbolic  acid,  use  in  disinfection  of  poultry  houses 287  42, 45 

Carbon  bisulphid,  killing  sassafras  sprouts 281  16-17 

Carbonate,  barium,  poison  for  rata,  airections 297  4 

Carbonic-acid  gas,  use  as  power  for  sprayers 284  42 

Carbureters,  various  devices,  description 277  33-36 

Carpocapsa  pomonella.     See  Codling  moth. 

Carrier,  Lyman,  bulletin  on  **  A  profitable  tenant  dairy  farm" 280  1-16 

"Cost  of  filling  silos'* 292  1-15 

Carrots,  composition,  description,  digestibility 295  33, 36 

dried  or  desiccated,  food  use 295  37 

Cascade  Mountain  region.     See  Columbia  Basin. 

Cassava,  bitter,  prussic-acid  content 295  30 

varieties,  composition,  food  use 295  30 

Catarrh,  chicken,  symptoms,  treatment 287  43 
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Caterpillar,  celery,  control 282  23 

Gates,  J.  S.,  and  W.  J.  Spillman,  bulletin  on  **  Method  of  eradicat- 
ing Johnson  grass  "  279  1-16 

Cattle,  alfalfa  pasture,  danger  of  bloat 276  10 

breeding 296  23-25 

feed,  use  of  sorghum  grain 288  23 

grazing,  velvet  beans 300  10-11 

Celeriac,  description,  composition,  and  food  use. . . , 295  33, 35 

Celery  blanching  methods : 282  23-28 

blight,  causes,  prevention 282  21-22 

botanjr  of  plant 282  7 

climatic  requirements 282  9 

cultivation 282  19-20 

culture,  cost  and  profit  per  acre 282  35 

diseases,  causes,  sjTnptoms,  and  control 282  21-22 

fertilizers 282  10-11 

growing  without  irrigation 282  17 

harvesting 282  31 

heart  rot,  cause,  prevention .• 282  22 

industry,  growth,  sources  of  supply 282  8 

insect  enemies,  control 282  22-23 

irrigation  systems , 282  15, 16 

marketing,  preparation  and  shipping 282  32-33 

mulching 282  18 

planting  directions 282  17 

plants,  number  per  acre 282  17 

sanitary  conditions,  importance  of  cleanly  handling 282  33 

seed  selection  and  sowing 282  12-13 

soil  preparation : 282  11 

requirements ." 282  9 

storage  house,  directions 282  30 

storing,  methods 282  28-31 

transplanting 282  14 

uses 282  7-8 

varieties  for  home  use  and  market 282  36 

watering,  different  systems 282  14-17 

Cement  floo/,  chicken  house 287  9 

use  in  rat-proof  construction 297  7 

Cereal  crops,  Columbia  Basin  acreage  and  production,  1899 294  12 

by  counties,  1899 294  12 

grains,  average  composition 298  lO-rll 

Cereals,  cooking,  effects 298        15-16, 28 

Cetewayo,  food  use  in  Africa 295  23 

Chafer,  rose.    See  Rose-chafer. 

Charcoal  for  laying  hens 287  25 

young  chicks 287  33 

Cheese,  Camembert,  American^  outline  of  process 296  31-32 

Chemical  destruction,  Johnson  grass,  not  practical 279  14 

Cherry,  Surinam,  description,  use  as  food 293  13 

Chicken  digestibility  coefficients 276  27 

feeding,  systems 287  20-22 

houses,  successful,  description 287  12-18 

systems,  location,  and  construction 287  6-18 

insect  pests,  treatment 287  47-48 

lice  and  mites,  control 287  48 

management 287  1-48 

raising,  making  a  start,  suggestions 287  5 

Chickens,  bad  habits,  treatment 287  47 

breeding,  number  of  females  to  male 287  28 

classification  as  to  breeds 287  5-6 

cleanliness,  importance 287  42 

diseases,  description  and  treatment 287  43 

fattening 287  36-38 

healthy,  requirements 281  24 

incubation,  natural  and  artificial 281  24-28 

killing,  dressing,  and  packing  for  market 287  38-39 

raising,  requirements  for  success 287  27-34 
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Chicks,  exercise  requirements 287 

feeding  ana  care 287 

f281 
hatching,  natural  and  artificial,  directions ^287 

incubator,  rearing,  notes 281 

number  to  a  hen 287 

rearing  in  brooders 287 

with  hens a 287 

separating  the  sexes 287 

teaching  to  roost 287 

Chives,  food  use 295 

Cholera,  chicken,  symptons,  treatment 278 

Chorogi,  names,  composition,  food  value 295 

**  Chimno"  preparation,  food  use 295 

Cibol,  food  use 295 

Cider,  effect  of  ripeness  of  fruit 293 

Ci^trus  orchards,  California,  Canada  peas  as  green  manure 278 

Climate,  Columbia  Basin , 294 

Clover,  crimson,  comparison  with  nitrate  of  soda  as  fertilizer 278 

composition,  fertilizing  materials  in  100  pounds 278 

seed,  quantity  per  acre 278 

value  as  green  manure,  effects  on  succeeding  crops.  278 

disease-resistant,  seed  selection 296 

Mexican,  description,  use,  and  value  for  hay  and  grazing 300 

grazing  hogs,  cattle,  and  horses 300 

red,  composition,  fertilizing  materials  in  100  pounds 278 

experiments  as  green  manure ,  effects  on  succeeding  crops .  278 

sweet,  seed,  quantity  per  acre 278 

sod,  soil  inoculation  for  alfalfa  crop 280 

value  as  green  manure  effects 278 

white,  with  Bermuda  grass  for  lawn  or  pasture 281 

Coal,  heat  value,  cost 277 

Coal-tar  emulsions,  lice  killers,  comparison  with  kerosene 276 

Cocoes,  description,  composition,  food  use 295 

Codfish  digestibility  coefficients 276 

Codling  moth,  apple^  injury 28^ 

description  and  life  history,  number  of  generations 283 

spraying,  in  the  Ozarks 283 

Coeur  d^Alene  Mountain  region.    See  Columbia  Basin. 

Cold  storage,  evaporated  apples 291 

fruit,  temperature,  length  of  time,  etc 293 

preserving  eggs : 287 

Colletolrichum  trifoHi  fungus  causing  clover  disease 296 

Colony  plan,  chicken  houses,  description,  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages   287 

Colorado  River  sediment,  amount  per  acre-foot  of  water 281 

Columbia  Basin,  agricultural  history 294 

cereal  crops,  1899,  by  counties 294 

climate 294 

dry  farming 294 

soil  tillage  methods 294 

surface  and  soils,  description 294 

uplands,  farm  practice 294 

Combustion,  heat,  measurement  by  calorimeter 277 

internal,  of  exploding  engines,  principles 277 

Concrete  dairy-farm  buildings 280 

use  in  rat-proof  construction 297 

Condensed  milk,  definition 281 

Condiments,  roots  used 295 

Coniothyrium  diplodiella,  grape  disease,  control 284 

Contagious  catarrh,  chicken,  symptoms,  treatment 287 

Cooker,  fireless,  or  liay  box,  description,  directions  for  making 296 

Cooking  cereals,  effects 298 

fruit,  effects 293 

potatoes,  effects  on  digestibility 295 

Cook-stove  evaporators,  description 291 
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Cooper,  Tex. ,  farm  experiments  in  boll- worm  poison  control 290  26 

Coops,  hens  with  chicKs 287  29 

Copper  acetate,  use  as  nonstaining  spray 284  41 

ammoniacal  solution,  use  on  celery 282  22 

carbonate,  ammoniacal,  use  as  nonstaining  spray 284  41 

sulphate  solution  for  Bordeaux  mixture,  directions  for  mak-/283  35 

ing \284  39 

Copperas  treatment  of  grape  anthracnose,  iron  sulphate  solution 284  33 

use  against  weeds,  iron  sulphate  solution.*. 296  10 

Coppice  management  of  woodlot 276  30 

CoBBBTT,  L.  C.,  bulletin  on  **Beans'' 289  1-28 

Com  acreage  and  production  in  Columbia  Basin,  1899 294  12 

value.  1899,  comparison  with  wheat 298  6-7 

boUworm  larvce,  hand  picking 290       25, 28-29 

breads  digestibility,  comparison  with  wheat  breads 298  25 

breakfast  foods,  description,  food  value  and  digestibility 298       21, 24, 39 

by-products  list,  uses,  average  composition 298  7, 13-15 

canned,  composition,  food  value 298  35-36 

composition  and  structure 298  8-9 

comparison  with  other  cereals 298  10-11 

wheat  flour 281  19 

of  sugar  com ,- 298  35 

cribs,  rat-proof  construction 297  7 

crop,  acreage  and  value,  1905 281  19 

culture,  Williamson  method 281  13-16 

degerminating  in  grinding,  effects  on  meal  and  hominy 281  20 

destmction  by  boUworm 290  11, 

ia-19, 25, 28 

dietary  value,  defects 298  29-31 

digestibility  coeflScients,  simple  and  mixed  diet 281  21 

E^nptian,  acreage,  Califomia 288  12 

See  also  Dura.  • 

feed  for  laying  hens 287  21 

feeding  value,  comparison  to  sorghum 288  25 

fertilizer,  use  of  insoluble  phosphates 281  5 

WUliamson  method 281  14, 15 

food  for  man,  discussion 281  18-22 

importance  to  early  colonists 281  19 

uses,  various  forms 281  18 

value 298  1-40 

foods,  comparative  cost  as  sources  of  protein  and  energy 298  32-34 

digestibility  experiments » 298        23-26, 39 

preparation,  tests  of  digestibility 281  20 

germ,  separation  in  milling,  uses 298  12, 14 

green,  composition,  comparison  with  other  vegetables 298     .  36 

food  value,  uses,  composition 298  34-37 

grinding,  gain  in  fattening;  hogs 276  25 

history,  various  uses  in  different  countries 298  5-7 

hog  fjseding,  with  or  without  tankage,  yield,  comparisons 276  22-24 

hulled,  preparation,  composition,  food  use 298        17, 21, 39 

immature  ears,  pickling 298  36 

Jerusalem,  names,  characteristics,  seed,  color,  and  time  of 

ripening 288  8,9,10 

Kamr.    See  Kafir  com. 

meal,  granulated ,  description  of  milling  process 298  12 

hog  feeding,  with  skim  milk  or  tankage ,  experiments 276  24 

nutrients,  cost,  comparison  with  other  foods 298  32-34 

value  in  diet 298  31 

meals,  newer  types,  difference  in  bread 298  12, 19 

milling  methods 298  11-12 

mixtures  for  silage 292  11 

nutrients,  cost,  comparison  with  other  foods 298  32-34 

parched,  composition,  food  use 298  17, 23 

pickles,  unripe  ears 298  36 

pop,  composition,  food  value,  uses 298        13, 17j  22 
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Com  products,  average  composition,  comparison  with  wheat  flour 298  19 

composition,  comparison  with  wheat  flour 281  13 

cooked,  composition,  comparison  with  wheat  bread, 

table 298  17 

digestibility 281  21 

food  value 298  1-40 

list,  uses,  average  composition 298  7, 13-lS 

protein  deficiencies 298  11, 17, 27, 29 

raw,  article  of  diet • 298  28 

silo,  time  for  cutting 292  11 

structure  and  composition 298  8-9 

successive  crops,  with  barnyard  manure 280  10 

sugar,  composition 298  35 

trap  crop  for  boll  worm,  directions,  experiments,  and  results . . .  290  18-19, 27, 31 

use  in  making  macaroni 298  18, 23 

wholesomeness  as  food 298  26-28 

yield  after  cowpeas 278  20 

crimson  clover 278  23 

red  clover 278  15, 16 

Cornstarch  manufactured  from  com,  composition,  uses 298  13, 14, 39 

Cotton  bollworm.    See  Boll  worm,  cotton. 

cultural  methods  for  bollworm  control 290  14-16 

early  planting  and  early  varieties  for  control  of  bollworm 290  15, 21, 22-23 

fertilizer,  comparative  value  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed 

meal 286  1-14 

fertilizers,  use  in  control  of  bollworm 290  15, 21-23, 31 

growers,  disposal  of  seed  to  oil  mills 286  6 

seed  and  meal,  testing  for  fertilizer  value,  experiments 286  7 

germination  tests 285  12, 14 

heavy,  advantage  of  planting 285  1-16 

Upland,  preparation  for  separation 285  6-8 

See  also  Bern. 

varieties,  earliness  of  maturity,  experiments 290  22-23 

yield  after  cowpeas 278  18 

soy  Deans 278  20 

velvet  beans 278  22 

Cotton-seed  meal,  fertilizer  for  oats 276  17 

value  in  fertilizing  cotton,  comparison  with  cotton 

seed 286  1-14 

Cover  crops,  orchards,  use  of  legumes 278  13 

Cow  stable,  fireproof,  description 280  11-13 

Cowi)eafl,  comparison  with  soy  beans 278  20 

velvetbeans 278  21-22 

composition,  fertilizing  materials  in  100  pounds 278  12 

economic  importance  and  value 289  7 

fertilizing  value  as  green  manure,  effects  on  succeeding 

crops 278  17-19 

for  corn  land.... -^ 281  14,16 

with   and    without    tubercles,  nitrogen 

vield 278  11 

use  as  trap  crop  for  bollworm,  benefit  to  land 290  19, 31 

Cows,  dairy.    See  Dairv  cows. 

Craponius  imequdlu,  distribution,  life  history,  habits,  and  control. .  284  16-19 

Crates,  celery,  description ' 282  34, 35 

fmit  evaporation 291  22 

Credit  system,  tenant  farming,  injurious  effects 299  8 

Cribs,  com.  rat-proof  construction 297  7 

Crop  bound  chicken,  symptoms,  treatment 287  44 

Cropping  system,  profitable  dairy  farm 280  9-11 

Crops,  diversified  farming  expenments,  acreage,  tenants,  and  num- 
ber of  live  stock 299  13 

rotation  after  ^een  manures 278  14 

Cross-breeding  expenments  with  tomatoes 296  13-14 

Crown-gall,  grape,  treatment 284  37 

Cultivation,  clean,  control  of  crape  root-worm 284  11 

Cutculio,  grape,  distribution,  life  history,  habits,  and  control 284  16-19 
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Curing  field  beans 289  15 

Curtain-front  chicken  house 287  14-16 

Cuttings,  mulberry,  directions  for  rooting 276  7 

Daimler  carbureter,  description 277  33 

Dairy  cows,  feeding  beggarweed  hay  and  velvet  beans 300  8, 10 

rations,  profitable  farm 280  9 

soiling,  use  of  Guinea  grass 300  13 

succotash 276  20 

farm  buildings,  description 280  11-13 

eauipment 280  15 

laoor,  division,  cost '. 280  14 

manure  handling 280  14 

profitable,  financial  statement 280  16 

feed,  value  of  begearweed  as  hay  or  silage 300  8 

herd,  upgrading,  directions 296  23-25 

tenant  farm,  profitable,  details 280  1-16 

**  Damping"  celery,  cause  and  prevention 282  21 

Day,  John,  Lake.    See  Columbia  Basin. 

Degerminating  corn  in  grinding,  effects  on  meal  and  hominy 281  20 

f281  20 

Degerminator,  use  in  milling  com <^t  To 

Delaware,  alfalfa  experiments 276  10 

peach  growing,  decline 276  5 

Deluge  spnnklers  for  celery 282  15 

Demonstration  spraying,  apple  diseases,  Arkansas 283  10-13, 

17-18, 27-31 
Denatured  alcohol.    See  Alcohol,  denatured. 

Denitrifying  bacteria,  action 278  11 

Desiccated  carrots,  food  use 295  37 

fruits.    See  Fruits,  evaporated;  also  Fruits,  dried. 

milk,  definition 281  32 

potatoes,  preparation,  composition,  and  food  value 295  17 

sweet  potatoes,  food  value 295  27 

Desmiajfuneralis,  description,  treatment .* 284  22 

Desmodium  tortuosum.    See  Beggarweed. 

Diarrhea,  chicken,  symptoms,  treatment 287  45 

Diet  com,  value,  defects 298  29-31 

place  of  fmit 293  22-24 

potatoes 295  23 

sweet  potatoes 295  27 

simple,  low  digestibility,  comparison  with  mixed  diet 281  21 

well  balanced,  example 298  31 

Dietary  studies,  fruits  and  nuts 293  22-24 

Digestibility  com  foods,  experiments 298        23-26, 39 

in  simple  and  mixed  diet 281  21 

fish,  study 276  26-27 

fruits,  study ^ 293  25-26 

poultry,  study 276  26-27 

Dioscorea,  description,  composition,  food  use,  and  digestibility 29^  32 

Diphtheria,  chicken,  symptoms,  treatment 287  43 

Dips,  lice  killers 276  25-26 

Disease,  bacterial,  boUworm  destruction 290  31 

conveyance  by  rats 297  3 

nodule.    See  Nodule. 

Diseases,  apple,  spraying  in  the  Ozarks 283  1-42 

celery,  causes,  symptoms,  and  control 282  21-22 

chicken,  description  and  treatment 287  42-47 

fungous,  of  grapes,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains 284  1-48 

plant,  prevention  by  soil  sterilization 296  11-13 

Disldng  before  plowing  for  summer  fallow,  advantages 294        16-19, 29 

Distillates,  petroleum,  names,  values 277  23 

Diversified  farming,  Louisiana,  experiment 299  9-13 

under  plantation  system 299  1-14 

Does,  destmction  of  rats 297  6 

Dolichos  beans,  common  names 289  7 
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Downy  mildew,  grape,  description  and  treatment 284  30-32 

Drainage,  alfalfa,  necessity 276  12 

Dried  carrots,  food  use 295  37 

potatoes,  composition,  food  value 295  17 

sweet  potatoes,  food  value 295  27 

See  also  Desiccated. 

Drought  resistance,  nonsaccharine  sorghums 288  12 

Dry  rarming,  Columbia  Basin 294  9-22 

feeding,  laying  hens 287  20-21 

Drying  fruit,  distinction  from  evaporation 291  6 

See  also  Evaporation. 

Duck  digestibility  coefficients 276  27 

Dura,  acreage,  California 288  12 

seed,  color,  time  of  ripening 288  8, 10 

quantitjr  per  acre 288  15 

sorehums,  varieties,  names,  characteristics 288  8, 9 

yi^ds  of  seed  and  fodder 288  20 

Dust  DOxeBy  chicken  house,  composition,  size 287  11 

Dusting  method,  Paris  green  application  to  cotton 290  25-27 

Early  Wilbur  wheat,  quality,  yield 294  25,30 

Eastern  United  States,  alfalfa  culture  experiments 276  9-14 

Eddoes,  description,  composition,  food  use 295  30, 31 

Egg  breeds,  chickens 287  5 

eating,  chicken,  treatment. 287  47 

production,  management  of  hens 287  19-27 

yolks,  color,  effect  of  feed 287  26 

Egg-bound,  chicken,  cause,  treatment 287  46 

Eggs,  feed  for  jroung  chicks 287  32,33 

for  hatching,  number  to  hen:  testing 287  28 

preserved  in  water  glass,  testing 296  29-31 

preservimr                                                                                    |287  41-42 

preserving -j^gge  29-31 

selling,  methods » 287  40 

sorting,  packing,  shipping,  and  testing  for  market 287  40 

strong  germs  essential  to  good  hatch 281  14 

turning  while  hatching 281  26 

Egyptian  com.    See  Com,  E|ar\T)tian;  also  Dura. 

"  Elephants'  ears,"  composition,  food  use,  digestibility 295  30, 31 

Elevators,  silo,  types,  description,  cost  of  work 292  13 

Energy,  food,  cost  in  corn 298  32-34 

Engines,  adaptability  of  various  tj-pes 277  10-12 

alconol,  first  use,  development,  adaptability,  exhibitions 

in  Europe,  cost,  etc 277  12-15,37-39 

exploding,  mechanism,  principles  of  internal  combustion. .  277  15-18 

farm,  use  of  alcohol  and  gasoline 277  1-40 

thermal  efficiency,  relation  to  cost  of  fuel 277  8-10 

Ethyl  alcohol,  specific  gra\nties,  Smithsonian* table 277  24 

Evaporated  apples.    See  Apples,  evaporated. 

fmits.    See  Fmits,  dried;  alsoy  Fruits,  evaporated. 

milk,  definition 281  32 

potatoes,  preparation,  composition,  food  value 295  17 

sweet  potatoes,  food  value 295  27 

Evaporation,  apples 291  1-28 

fmit,  preparation,  paring,  trimming,  bleaching,  and 

slicing 291  27-29 

temperature,  tuming,  time  for  drying,  testing..  291  30-32 

Evaporator  appliances,  etc. ,  description,  use,  and  cost 291  18-26 

cook-stove,  description 291  7 

Evaporators,  cabinet,  description 291  17 

kiln,  description,  cost 291  8-15 

portable,  out-door,  description 291  7 

tower,  description 291  15-16 

types,  descriptions ' 291  (>-17 

Exhibitions  alcohol  enjipnes,  in  European  cities 277  13 
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Experiment  Station  Work  XXXIX 276  1-32 

XL 281  1-32 

XLI 296  1-32 

Stations  OflSce,  testing  alcohol  in  gasoline  engines 277  14 

Experimental  fanns,  bollworm  investigations,  list  with  location  and 

size 290  20 

Exploding  engines,  mechanism,  principles  of  internal  combustion. .  277  .    15-18 

Explosive  mixtures,  flame  propagation,  rate  and  manner 277  20-22 

for  use  in  engines 277  18 

limits  of  proportion 277  19 

Exports,  fruits,  dried,  canned  and  preserved,  1906,  value 293  37 

Fallowing,  summer,  reasons  for,  methods 294  13-21 

Farm,  dairy.    See  Dairv  farm. 

engines,  use  of  alcohol  and  gasoline 277  1-40 

practice  in  Columbia  Basin  Uplands 294  1-30 

tenant  dairy,  profitable 280  1-16 

woodlot,  management,  suggestions ■. 276  29-32 

Farmers'  silos,  partnership  arrangements 29z  15 

Fanning  diversified,  Louisiana  experiment 299  9-13 

under  plantation  system 299  1-14 

hill  and  river  bottom  lands,  comparison 299  8 

single-crop  system,  permanency,  discussion 294  27-29 

Farms,  experimental,  bollworm  investigations,  list  with  location  and 

size 290  20 

Fattening  chickens ?  287  36-38 

crate,  chickens,  directions 287  36 

feed  for  chickens 287  38 

hogs,  experiments 276  21-24 

ground  corn,  value 276  25 

pigs  after  cattle 296  21-23 

Feather  eating,  chicken,  treatment 287  47 

Feed,  animal,  for  young  chicks 287  33 

fattening,  for  chickens 287  38 

green,  for  laving  hens 287  23 

sitting  hens' 287  29 

stock,  fodder  of  nonsaccharine  sorghums 288  21 

trough,  chicken  house 287  11, 15, 16 

Feeding  chicks 287  32-33 

dry,  laying  hens 287  20-21 

lajdnghens,  methods 287  25-26 

mash,  laving  hens,  formulas 287  21-22 

stock,  sorghum  grain 288  23-25 

whole  grain,  experiments 296  21-23 

Fence  posts,  Russian  mulberry -  276  7 

Ferments,  fruit,  medicinal  value 293  36 

Ferrets,  destruction  of  rats 297  6 

Fertilizer,  commercial,  comparison  with  cowpeas  green  manure 278  18 

grass  land,  comparison  with  stable  manure . .  276  18-20 

com,  Williamson  method 281  14, 15 

cotton,  comparative  value  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed 

meal 286  1-14 

experiments  in  bollworm  control,  yield 290  22, 23 

use  of  acid  phosphate  and  kainit  with  seed  or  meal .  286  7, 9, 10 

Fertilizers,  alfalfa , 276  13, 14 

celery 282  10-11 

commercial,  use  on  celery 282  11 

cotton,  use  in  bollworm  control,  notes  on  ingredients. . .  290  15, 21-24 

green  manuring  comparison  with  feeding  crops 278  12 

oats,  tests 276  17 

peach  orchards 276  5 

Fertilizing  cotton,  comparative  value  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed 

meal : . . .  286  1-14 

material  in  100  pounds  various  legumes,  table 278  12 

value  of  sediment  of  irrigation  water 281  8-10 

Fidia  viticida.    See  Grape  root- worm. 
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Fidiobia  davipes,  parasite  of  gprape  root-worm 284  10 

Fireproof  bam  and  stable,  dairy  farm 280  11-13 

Fires  caused  by  rats 297  3 

Fish  digestibility,  study 276  26-27 

Flea- beetle,  grapevine,  description,  life  histor>%  treatment 284  23-24 

Floats.    See  Phosphates,  insoluble. 

Floors,  jchicken  house,  different  materials 287  9 

Flour,  corn,  composition,  uses 298        13, 14, 39 

paste,  use  in  rolling  seed  for  separation 285  7 

wheat,  composition,  comparison  with  com  and  com  products.  281  19 

298  13 

Fodder,  nonsaccharine  sorghums,  feeding  value  and  use 288  21 

Foliage,  injuries  by  sprays 283  40 

Food  laws,  sulphurous  acid  in  evaporated  fmits 291  33 

use  of  corn 281  18-22 

fruit 293  1-38 

value  of  com  and  com  products 298  1—40 

Foods,  breal^ast,  corn,  description,  food  value  and  digestibility 298        21.  24, 39 

corn,  digestibility,  experiments 298        23-26, 39 

other,  and  fmits,  nutrients,  comparative  cost,  table 293  27 

Forage  plants.  Gulf  Coast  region 300  1-15 

Formahn,  oats  smut  prevention 276  17 

treatment  seed  beds 296  13 

Fortyfold  wheat,  description,  advantages 294  26. 30 

Fountain,  drinking,  chicken  house,  care 287  11 

Frostbite,  chickA,  treatment 287  45 

Fruit,  canned,  1904,  value 293  37 

bad  e ff ec t  of  1  igh t 28 1  22 

cooking,  effects 293  28 

digestibility  studies 293  25-26 

dried,  value,  1904,  1906 293  37 

evaporated,  curing  room 291  32 

evaporation,  final  stage 291  29 

preparation,  paring,  trimming,  bleaching,  and 

slicing 291  27-29 

temperature,  turning,  time  for  drying,  testing  . .  291  30-32 
evaporators.     See  Evaporators. 

hvgienic  value 293  35-36 

industry,  U.  S.  statistics 293  36-37 

jars,  varieties,  discussion 281  23 

marketing  and  handling 293  32-34 

methofls  of  staving 293  21-22 

overripe,  decayed,  and  unripe,  studies,  use 293  30-32 

paring  and  slicing  machines,  description,  cost 291        13, 18, 22 

place  in  diet 293  22-24 

ripening,  effect  on  composition 293  20-21 

shipping,  improved  methods,  increased  supply 293  9 

storing,  effect  on  quality 293  34 

supply  and  market  conditions 293  9 

unripe,  most  satisfactory  for  jelly  making 293  21 

use  as  food 293  1-38 

utilization  of  p)oorer  grades 291  5 

washing,  importance  to  cleanliness 293  33 

Fruitarian  diet,  investigations,  notes 293  22-24 

Fruit-blotch,  apple.     See  Blotch. 

Fruits  and  fruit  products,  average  composition 293  14-15 

other  fcKids,  nutrients,  comparative  cost,  table 293  27 

canned,  preserved,  etc.,  exports  and  imports  1906 293  37 

storing 281  22-24 

color  and  flavor 293  10-11 

composition  and  nutritive  value 293  11-19 

dietar>'  studies 293  22-24 

dried,  nutritive  value 293  16 

evai>()rated,  fluid  per  cent,  standard 291  33 

laws,  United  States,  State,  and  foreign 291  33-34 
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Fruits,  erowu  in  United  States  in  1899,  value 293  37 

importance  in  diet 293  36, 38 

trojgcal,  description,  uses  as  food 293  12-13 

wild  and  cultivated,  uses,  modifications 293  7-9 

Fuel  cost  per  horsepower,  tables 277  10 

fruit  evaporation,  kind  and  quantity 291  25 

vaporization,  devices 277  27-36^ 

Fuels,  energy,  comparative  cost 277  7 

cost,  table 277  10 

farm  engines 277  1-40 

heat  measurement  and  cost 277  7,  25-26> 

liquid,  characteristics 277  22-25 

Fumigation,  chicken  houses  with  sulphiu* 287  4& 

Fungi,  cause  of  apple  leaf-spot  diseases 283  19 

Fungicides,  grape,  preparation  and  use 284  38-41, 46-48 

Fungous  diseases,  grape,  description,  control 284  28-37 

east  ot  Rocky  Moimtains 284  1-48 

Fungus,  anthracnose,  grane,  development,  injury  to  grapes 284  34 

apple  scab,  development 283  21 

bitter-rot  in  apples,  development 283  9 

downy  mildew,  development,  injxuy  to  grapes 284  30 

grape  ripe-rot,  resemblance  to  apple  bitter-rot 284  3ft 

powdery  mildew,  development,  mjury  to  grapes 284  32 

Furnaces,  fruit  evaporators,  capacity,  pipes,  etc 291  23 

Gall,  crown,  grape,  treatment 284  37 

Gapes,  chicken,  cause,  treatment 287  45 

Garlic,  composition,  food  use 295  33, 41 

Gas  engines,  adaptability 277  11 

thermal  efficiency 277  9 

heat  value,  cost 277  7 

producing  plants,  thermal  efficiency 277  0 

Grasoline  engine  and  pump  for  spraying 284  43-44 

engines,  adaptability,  uses 277  11 

farm  engines,  use 277  1-40 

heat  value,  cost 277  7 

Germany,  government  a^istance  to  development  of  alcohol  engines.  277  13 

practical  use  of  alcohol  in  farm  engines,  results 277  37-39 

Germination  tests.  Sea  Island  cotton  seed  after  separation 285     .  14 

Upland  cotton  seed  after  separation 285  12 

Giant  tomato,  seedless  variety 296  13 

Gila  River  sediment,  amount  per  acre-foot  of  water 281  8^ 

Ginger  root,  composition,  use  as  condiment  and  confection 295  42 

Glomerella  nifomaculans,  fungus,  cause  of  bitter-rot  in  apples 283  9 

grape  ripe-rot,  control 284  36 

Glucose,  liquid  and  soHd,  manufactured  from  com,  composition  and 

uses 298        13, 14, 30 

potato,  manufacture 295  7 

Gluten  feeds,  manufacture  from  com 298  14 

Glycine  kispida.    See  Soy  beans. 

Gould,  H.  P.,  bulletin  on  ''Evaporation  of  Apples*' 291  1-38 

Grain  feed  for  chicks 287  32 

sorghum,  food  for  man  and  stock 288  23-25 

whole,  feeding  experiments 296  21-23 

Grains,  cereal,  average  composition 298  10-11 

feed  for  laying  hens 287  21 

Grai>e  anthracnose,  description,  treatment 284  34-35 

berry  moth,  distribution,  description,  life  history,  and  con- 
trol   284  12-15 

bitter-rot,  description,  control 284  36 

black-rot,  description,  control 284  29-30 

crown-gall,  treatment 284  37 

cultivation,  for  control  of  root-worm 284  11 

curculio,  distribution,  life  history,  habits,  and  control 284  16-19 

diseases,  description,  control 284  28-37 

downy  mildew,  description,  treatment 284  30-32' 
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Grape  fungicides,  preparation  and  use,  directions 284  38-41, 46-48 

fungous  diseases,  description,  control 284  28-90 

insect  and  fungous  enemies  east  of  Rocky  Mountains 284   ,  1-48 

leaf-folder,  description,  treatment 284  22 

leaf -hopper,  description,  life  history,  and  control 284  19-20 

pjowdery  mildew,  description,  treatment 284  32-^ 

ripe-rot,  description,  control 284  35-36 

root-rot,  causes,  prevention 284  37 

root-worm,    distribution,    description,    life    history,    treat- 
ment  284  6-12 

parasites 284  10 

white-rot,  description, control. : 284  36 

Grapes,  American,  resistant  to  phylloxera,  use  as  grafting  stock 284  5 

cultivation,  use  against  injurious  insects 284        11, 21,  26 

infected  fruit  and  leaves,  destruction  to  control  fungous  dis- 
eases   284        32,35,37 

infested  berries  and  leaves,  destruction 284        15, 21,  23 

shelling  or  dropping,  causes 284  37 

spraying  directions  and  outfits 284  38-48 

Grapevine  flea-beetle,  description,  life  history,  treatment 284  23-24 

Grass,  Bermuda.    See  Bermuda  grass. 
Johnson.    See  Johnson  grass. 

land,  improvement,  experiments 276  18-20 

Grasses,  Gulf  coast  region 300  1-15 

Grasshoppers,  celery,  contrd 282  22 

Gray-rot,  grape,  description,  treatment 284  30-32 

Grazing  cattle,  Para  grass,  value 300  15 

hoes  and  horses,  Mexican  clover 300  5-6 

value  of  Guinea  grass 300  13 

Green  feed  for  laying  hens 287  23 

manure.    See  Manure,  green;  cdso  Legumes. 

manuring,  leguminous  crops 278  1-27 

Qrit  boxes,  chicken  house 287        11, 15, 16 

for  young  chicks 287  33 

requirements  of  laying  hens 287  24 

Group  method  of  managing  farm  lots 276  32 

Gruel,  corn  meal,  preparation 298  20 

Guava,  uses  as  food 293  12 

Guignardia,  bidwellii,  fungus  causing  black-rot  of  grape,  control 284  29-30 

Guinea  grass,  description,  characteristics 300  11 

origin,  propagation,  use  for  grazing  ind  soiling 300  11-13 

Gulf  coast  re^on,  some  important  grasses  and  forage  plants 300  1-15 

Gunpowder,  ingredients,  method  of  combustion,  explosivenees 277  18 

Haltica  chalybea,  description,  life  history,  treatment 284  6-12 

Haricot  beans,  origin,  uses 289  6 

Harrow,  right-lap  cutaway,  use,  description 294  16 

Hartman,  experunents  with  alcohol  as  engine  fuel 277  13 

Harvester,  bean,  description 289  14, 16 

Harvesters,  silage  corn,  use 292  12 

Harvesting  beans,  string  or  snap,  for  market 289  23-25 

celery 282  31 

field  beans 289  14-16 

Lima  beans 289  27 

sorghum  for  hay  or  silage 288  17-19 

** Hasty  pudding,"  making,  use 298  19,38 

{rto-j  24--^8 

287  ^^1 

Hay,  Bermuda  grass,  analysis,  comparison  with  other  grasses 281  12 

box  or  fireless  cooker,  description,  directions  for  makiug. 296  16-19 

clover,  feed  for  laying  hens,  preparation ' 287  23 

grasses  and  forage  plants  for  Guli  coast  region 300  1-15 

Johnson  grass  grown  in  rotation  with  other  crops 279  15 

nonsaccharine  sorghums,  value 288  26 

Health,  hens,  droppings  as  indication 287  22 

Heart-rot,  celery,  cause,  prevention 282  22 
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Heat  energy,  different  fuels,  measurement  and  comparative  cost . . .  277  7 

Heating  apparatus,  fruit  evaporation 291  23-25 

Hedges,  itussian  mulberry 276  7 

Helianthus  tuberosus  composition,  food  use 295  28 

Heliotkis  obsoleta.    See  Boll  worm,  cotton.  * 

Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth,  discovery  of  nitrogen-fixing  tubercles  on 

legumes 278  8 

Hens,  age  for  egg  production 287  27 

droppings  as  indication  of  health 287  26 

feeding  methods 287  25-26 

systems 287  20-22 

hatching  chicks,  directions 287  29 

laying,  exercise 287  27 

management  for  egg  production 287  19-27 

molting,  care  and  fee<l 287  26 

setting,  directions • 281  25 

feeding  directions 287  29 

See  also  Chickens.  ' 

Hog  cots,  description,  directions  for  construction,  cost,  etc 296  27-29 

pens,  description,  directions  for  construction,  cost,  etc 296  27-29 

Hc^,  alfalfa  pasture,  value 276  10 

fattening,  experiments 276  21-24 

nund  com,  value 276  25 

^               :afircom 288  24 

feeding,  ground  com,  value 276  25 

tankage  and  bone  meal,  experiments -. 276  21-24 

grazing,  Mexican  clover 300  5-6 

velvet  beans : 300  10 

soiling,  use  of  succotash 276  20 

wallowing  vat  for  killiujg  lice 276  26 

Hominy,  description,  composition,  use 298  12, 13, 19, 38 

lye,  composition,  preparation,  food  use 298  17, 21, 39 

Homogenized  milk,  definition 281  32 

Honey  vinegar  making,  directions 276  28-29 

Horsepower,  measurements  in  engines 277  8-10 

of  engines^  fuel  cost ^ 277  10 

Horse-radish,  composition,  use  as  condiment 295  41 

Horses,  feed,  Mexican  clover 300  6 

use  of  Kafir  com  and  milo,  preparation 288  24 

pasture  plants,  Gulf  coast  region 300  6, 8, 13 

Hose,  spraying,  requirements 283  39 

Hot-bulb  vaporizer,  description 277  29-30 

Humanized  milk,  description 281  30 

HuNTBR,  Byron,  bulletin  on  "Farm  practice  in  the  Columbia  Basin 

Uplands" 294  1-30 

Hyacinth  bean,  synonyms 289  7 

Hygiene  of  fruit,  supposed  medicinal  properties 293  35-36 

Idaho,  western,  Columbia  Basin,  cereal  crops,  1899 294  12 

Ignition  temperature,  explosive  mixtures 277  19 

Illinois,  alfalia  experiments 276  10 

Implements  for  summer  fallowing 294  15-20 

Imports,  fmits  prepared,  preserved,  and  dried,  1906,  value 293  37 

Incubation,  chickens,  natural  and  artificial 281  24-28 

Incubator  chicks,  rearinjj  with  hens 281  27 

Incubators,  hatching  chicks 287  30 

management 281  26 

tests,  comparison  with  setting  hens 281  25-26 

Indian  com.    See  Com. 

fig,  uses  as  food 293  12 

Territory,  cotton  bollworm  injury,  1903-1906 290  12-14 

Indiana,  alfalfa  experiments 276  10 

Inoculation  alfalfa  soil,  methods,  comparison " 276  13 

soil,  leguminous  crops,  methods 278  9 

with  sweet  clover  sod  for  alfalfa  crop 280  11 
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Insect  enemies,  celer>*,  control 282  22-23 

grape,  description  and  treatment 284  ^26 

east  of  Rocky  Mountains 284  1-48 

pests,  .chicken,  treatment 287  47-48 

powder,  use  on  broody  hens 281  26 

Insecticides,  grape,  directions  for  ai>plication 284  26-28 

proprietary,  cost,  prohibitive 281  18 

soluble  oifs,  comparison  to  lime-sulphur  wash 281  17-18 

Insects,  shade  trees,  combating 296  1^21 

Internal-combustion  engine,  invention  by  George  Brayton 277  12 

engines,  mechanism,  principles 277  15-18 

IponuBa  batata.    See  Sweet  potatoes. 
Iron  sulphate.     See  Copperas. 

Irrigation,  celery,  systems 282  15, 16 

water  sediment,  fertilizing  value 281  8-10 

Jamaica  sorrel,  use  as  food,  description « 293  13 

Jams,  use  in  diet 293  24 

Jarring,  use  against  grape-eating  insects 284  11, 21, 24, 26 

Jars,  miit,  varieties,  discussion 281  23 

sealing  devices #. .  281  23 

Jelly  making,  notes 293  29 

Jenkins  wheat,  qualities 294  24 

Jerusalem  artichoke,  composition,  food  use 295  28 

com,  names,  characteristics,  seed,  color,  and    time    of 

ripening .'. 288  8, 9, 10 

Johnny  cake,  description,  composition,  digestibility,  name 298        17, 24, 31 

cakes,  feed  for  young  cnicks,  recipe 287  33 

Johnson  grass,  eradication 279  1-16 

by  careful  tillage 279  13 

cuttingback 279  16 

chemical  methods  not  practical 279  14 

experiments 279  5 

method  based  on  rootstock  habits 279  10-12 

life  history,  rootstock  habits,  types  of  development. .  279  6-10 

rotations  with  grain  and  plowed  crops 279  14-15 

Jones,  C.  R.,  and  F.  C.  Bishopp,  bulletin  on  ^'The  cotton  boll- 
worm"  290  1-32 

Fife  wheat,  description  and  qualities 294  26 

Juices,  fruit,  food  value 293  18 

Kafir  com,  acreage  and  production,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 288  11 

feeding  hogs 288  24 

mixtures  for  cattle 288  23 

seed,  color,  time  of  ripening 288  8, 10 

quantity  per  acre 288  15 

varieties,  names,  characteristics 288  8, 9-10 

yields  of  seed  and  fodder 288  2Q 

Kainit,  addition  to  cotton  fertilizer 286  7, 10 

Kansas,  Kafir  corn  and  milo.  acreage  and  production 288  11 

seed  law  recommendation 296  8 

{97ft  ^H{ 

284  ^ 

use  against  cottony  maple  scale 296  20 

on  grape  leaf-hopper 284  21 

grape  vines,  preparation 284  23 

value  as  lice  killer 276  25-26 

engines,  adaptability,  uses 277  11 

heat  value,  cost ". 277  7 

Kidney  beans,  origin,  uses 289  6 

Kiln  evaporators,  description,  cost 291  8-15 

King  cotton,  earliness  of  maturity  experiments. 290  23 

Kohl-rabi.  couiposiiion.  fncKi  use 295  33,39 

Korting  Brottiers,  atc-ohol  engine  thermal  efficiency,  etc 277  13 
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Labor,  dairy  farm,  division  and  cost 280  14 

silo  filling,  cost  and  arrangement 292  6, 9-10 

Lake,  John  Day.    See  CJolumbia  Basin. 

Lambs,  nodule  disease,  bare-lot  method  of  rearing 281  28-29 

rearing,  bare-lot  method,  to  avoid  nodule  disease 281  28-29 

stomach  worms,  use  of  salt 281  29 

Land,  poor,  improvement  by  rotation,  crimson  clover  and  cowpeas.  278  23 
Langworthy,  C.  F.,  bulletin  on  "Potatoes  and  other  root  crops  as 

food" 295  1-45 

"Ussoffniitasfood" 293  1-38 

Lantz,  David  E.,  bulletin  on  "Methods  of  destroying  rats " 297  1-8 

Logins  brunneus,  var.  alientiSy  enemy  of  erape  root-worm 284  10 

Late  scab,  apple,  description,  cause  and  control 283  14-18 

Law,  seed,  recommendation  for  Kansas 296  8 

Laws,  evaporated  fruits,  United  States,  State,  and  foreign 291  33-34 

Lead,  arsenate,  use  on  grapevines,  directions 284  27 

shade  trees,  directions 296  20 

with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  codling  moth 283  27, 28, 29, 37 

Leaf-folder,  grape,  description,  treatment 284  22 

Leaf-hopper,  grape,  descnption,  life  history,  and  control 284  19-22 

Leaf-spot,  celery,  cause,  prevention 282  21 

diseases,  apple,  cause  and  treatment 283  18-20 

Leaf-tier,  celery,  injury,  control 282  23 

Leathers,  fruit,  use  as  food 293  19 

Leeks,  food  use 4| 295  41 

Legumes,  fertilizer  for  oats,  value 276  17 

use  of  insoluble  phosphates 281  6 

tubercles,  mode  of  securing  nitrogen  from  air 278  8 

Leguminous  crops  composition 278  11-12 

for  green  manuring ^ . .  278  1-27 

principal,  description 278  7, 15-27 

Lice,  chicken,  control 287  48 

treatment 281  26,27 

hog,  dips  for  extermination 276  25-26 

Lima  beans,  characteristics 289  6 

types,*  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  etc 289  25-27 

Limber  neck,  chicken,  symptoms,  cause,  treatment 287  47 

Lime,  alfalfa  cultivation,  use 276  13 

and  stable  manure,  effect  on  crops 281  7-8 

{OQQ  07    OQ 

284  27 

forms  and  methods  of  application,  effects 281  7-8 

requirements  of  laying  hens 287  24 

{000  OK 

284  ^ 

use  after  CTeen  manures 278  14 

on  celery 282  10 

Lime-sulphur  wash,  comparison  with  soluble  oils  for  San  Jose  scale.  281  17-18 

Limewater,  preserving  eggs 287  41 

Linters,  defective  Sea  Island  cotton 285  15 

Listing  sorghums,  advantages  and  disadvantages 288  16 

Litmus-paper  test  of  acidit}^  of  soil 296  6 

Little  Club  wheat,  description,  yield 294  24, 30 

Loquat,  use  as  food,  description 293  13 

Louisiana,  diversified  farming  experiment 299  9-13 

LucKE,  Charles  Edward,  and  S.  M.  Woodward,  bulletin  on  "Use 

of  alcohol  and  gasoline  in  farm  engines  " 277  1-40 

Macaroni,  use  of  com  in  manufacture 298 

Machinery,  fruit  evaporation 291 

Maine  alfalfa  experiments 276 

Experiment  Station,  chicken  house,  description 2^7 

Maize,  description  by  Hariot,  1588 298 

See  also  Com. 
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Man^,  description,  use  as  food 293  IS 

Manihot  (dpi,  composition,  food  use 295  30 

Manure,  barnyard,  alfalfa 276  14 

comparison  with  green  manure 278  12 

com,  successive  crops 280  10 

fertilizer  for  oats,  value j^ 276  17 

use  on  celery 282  10 

green,  advantages  and  objections 278  6-7 

choice  of  crops,  points  determining 278  14 

comparison  with  barnyard  manure 278  12 

crops,  composition 278  11-12 

principal,  description 278  7, 15-27 

to  follow 278  14 

fertilizer  for  oats,  value 276  17 

object  and  effect  on  land 278  5-6 

handling,  profitable  dairy  bam 280  14 

spreader,  use  on  dairy  farm 280  14 

stable,  grass  land,  comparison  with  commercial  fertilizer. . .  276  18-20 

Manuring,  green,  leguminous  crops 278  1-27 

Marketing  celery 282  32-33 

evaporated  apples 291  34-38 

*         poultry  and  poultry  products 287  38-41 

Maryland  alfalfa  experiments 276  11 

peach  erowing,  decline 276  5 

Mash  feedmg  for  laying  hens,  formulas .^ 287  21-22 

Maybach's  carbureter,  description T 277  34 

McClelland,  C.  K.,  and  D.  A.  Brodib,  bulletin  on  "Diversified 

farming  under  the  plantation  system" 299  1-14 

Meal,  com.    See  Com  meal. 

cotton-seed.    See  Cotton-seed  meal. 

meat  feed  for  laying  hens 287  22 

"Mealies,"  use  of  word  in  South  Africa 281  19 

Su  also  Com. 

Meat  breeds,  chickens 287  6 

meal,  feed  for  laying  hens , .  287  22 

scraps,  feed  for  laying  hens 287  22 

Melanconium  fuligineum,  grape  disease,  control 284  36 

Michigan,  alfalfa  experiments 276  11 

growing,  success 280  11 

Mildew,  downy,  grape,  description,  treatment 284  30-32 

powdery,  grape,  description  and  treatment 284  32-33 

Milk,  blended,  directions 281  30 

carbonated,  definition 281  32 

certified,  definition 281  31 

clarified,  definition 281  32 

condensed,  evaporated,  definition 281  32 

desiccated,  definition 281  32 

evaporated,  definition 281  32 

feed  for  laying  hens 287  24 

young  chicks 287  32, 33 

guaranteed,  definition 281  31 

homogenized,  definition 281  32 

modified  or  humanized,  description 281  30 

pasteurized,  definition 281  31 

powder,  definition 281  32 

sanitary,  definition 281  31 

skim,  pigs  feeding,  comparison  with  tankage 276  24 

standard^  definition,  requirements 281  29-30 

sterilized,  definition 281  32 

terms,  explanations 281  29-32 

Millet,  German,  use  as  green  manure,  effects 278  19 

Milling  com,  methods 298  11-12 

Milo,  yellow,  adaptability  to  dry  regions 288  11 

seed  characteristics 288  8, 10 

various  names 288  8 
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Mississippi,  alfalfa  experiments 276  11 

Missoun,  demonstration  apple  spraying,  commercial  results 283  33 

spraying  for  codling  moth,  results 283  28-31 

Mites,  chicken,  control 287  48 

Molting,  hens,  care  and  feed 287  26 

MoTus  alba  tarUxrica,  description,  uses 276  7 

Moth,  codling.    See  Codling  moth. 

grape  berry,  description,  life  history,  and  control 284  12-15 

Macuna  utUis.    See  Velvet  beans. 

Mulberries,  analysis,  comparison  with  blackberries 276  8 

culture  and  uses 276  6-9 

flavor,  appearance,  use  as  food 276  8-9 

Mulberry,  Black  English,  adaptability  to  Southern  States,  descrip- 
tion   276  6 

cultivation 276  8 

culture  and  uses 276  6-9 

new  American,  adaptation  to  Northern  States 276  6 

propagation 276  7 

Russian,  description,  uses 276  7 

varieties,  descnption,  adaptability 276  6-7 

Mulch  dust,  celery,  maintenance 282  20 

Mulching  c^ery 282  18 

Mush,  corn  meal,  making,  uses 298  19, 38 

Mustard,  wild,  eradication 296  10 

Nebraska,  apple  scab  experiments 283  22 

Nematodes,  disease  in  seed  beds,  treatment 296  11 

Nests,  chicken  house,  location,  size 287        10, 14, 15 

New  American  mulberry,  adaptation  to  Northern  States,  description .  276  6 

New  Boston,  Texas,  farm,  boUworm  control  experiments 290  23 

* '  New  Hampshire  "  chicken  house,  description 287  18 

New  Jersey,  alfalfa  experiments 276  11 

peach  growing,  decline 276  5 

New  York,  alfalfa  experiments 276  11 

large  fruit  acreage 293  37 

Nitrate,  soda,  comparison  with  crimson  clover  as  fertilizer 278  23 

oats  fertilizer,  cost  and  profit  per  acre 276  17 

Nitrogensoil,  loss,  causes 278  11 

soiurces,  cost 278  10 

yield,  determination,  methods 278  10 

Nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  legumes,  discovery 278  8 

Nodule  disease,  infested  pastures,  treatment 281  28 

lambs,  control,  bare-lot  method  of  rearing 281  28-29 

Nonsaccharine  sorghums 288  1-28 

Nozzle,  spraying,  requirements <^^  ^ 

Nuts  and  fruit,  dietary  studies 293  22-24 

place  in  diet 293  25 

Oats,  acreage  and  production  in  Columbia  Basin,  1899 294  12 

broadcasting,  comparison  with  furrow  planting 276  16 

culture  in  the  South 276  14-18 

feed  for  laying  hens 287  21 

fertilizer  tests 276  17 

smut,  prevention,  lise  of  formalin 276  17 

sowing,  fall  and  spring,  comparison 276  15-16 

methods,  comparison *. 276  16 

varieties.  Southern  States 276  15 

tests,  comparative  hardiness  and  yield 276  15 

yield  after  Canada  peas  and  barley,  comparison 278  25 

cowpeas 278  19,  20 

red  clover 278  16 

sweet  clover 278  24 

in  rotation  with  Johnson  grass 279  14 

Ohio,  alfalfa  experiments 276  11-12 
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Oil,  corn,  manufactured  from  com,  compoeition,  and  uses 298        13, 14, 39 

cotton  seed,  injury  by  heating  of  seed ^  286  13 

not  valuable  as  fertilizer 286  5 

value  annual  crop 286  5 

waste  by  use  of  whole  seed  as  fertilizer 286  6, 9, 10 

crude,  engines,  adaptability,  uses 277  11 

heat  value,  cost 277  7 

mills,  profits,  allowance  for  cotton  seed 286  6 

Oiling  racks  of  fruit  evaporators 291  29 

Oils,  soluble,  comparison  with  lime-sulphur  wash  for  San  Joee  scale . .  281  17-18 

Oklahoma,  Bermuda  erass  for  lawns  or  pasture  or  hay: r. .  281  10-12 

cotton  bollworm  injury,  1903-1906 290  12-14 

Kafir  corn  and  milo,  acreage  and  production 288  11-12 

Olives,  mock,  pickling  unripe  plums,  directions 296  14-16 

pickling  directions 296  14-16 

Onions,  composition,  characteristics,  food  use 295  33, 40 

Opuntia  spp.,  uses  as  food 293  12 

Orchard  cover  crops,  use  of  legumes 278  13 

Orchards,  citrus,  California,  Canada  peas  as  green  manure 278  24, 25 

Oregon,  eastern,  Columbia  Basin,  cereal  crops,  1899 294  12 

Oyster  plant.    See  Salsify. 

Oyster-shell  lime,  value  and  effects  upon  land 281  7-8 

Ozarks,  orchard  conditions 283  6 

spraying  for  apple  diseases  and  the  codling  moth 283  1-42 

Ozonium,  fungus  causmg  root-rot  of  grape,  prevention 284  37 

Package,  evaporated  apples,  description 291  35 

Packing  eggs  for  market 287  40 

poultry  for  market 287  39 

subsurface,  in  summer  fallow 294  20 

Paniciun  maximuin.    See  Guinea  grass. 
moUe.    See  Para  grass. 

Para  grass,  hay  and  pasture  yield  per  acre 300  14-15 

origin,  propagation,  uses 300  13-15 

Parasites,  ptipe  root-worm 284  10 

Paring  tables  and  machines,  fruit  evaporation,  description,  capacity.  291  18-19 

Paris  green,  control  of  bollworm,  methods,  quantity  per  acre,  results.  290  16-18, 

25-27, 31 

use  on  grape  vines,  directions 284  27 

with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  codling  moth 283  28, 29, 30,  37 

Parsnips,  com^josition,  food  use 295  33, 37 

Pasteurized  milk,  definition .• 281  31 

Pasture,  nonsaccharine  sorghums,  advantages,  danger  from  poison- 
ing   288  22-23 

Pastures,  value  of  Para  grass 300  15 

Pasturing,  Johnson  ^rass 279  12, 16 

Peach  culture,  decline  in  Eastern  States,  causes 276  5 

growing,  directions  for  planting,  pruning,  and  fertilizing 276  5 

trees,  number  in  United  States,  1890-1900 276  6 

Peaches,  ripening,  changes  in  fruit 293  20 

Peas,  Tangier.    See  Tangier  peas. 

Canada,  green-manure,  use 278  24, 25 

Pellagra,  disease,  description,  causes 298  28 

Pennsylvania,  alfalfa  experiments 276  12 

Pens,  hog,  description,  directions  for  construction 296  27-29 

Petroleum  distillates,  names,  values 277  23 

Phaseolus  lunatu*  var.    See  Lima  beans. 

multifioTiis,  description,  ornamental  value 289  7 

vulgaris,  origin,  uses 289  6 

Phosphate,  acid,  addition  to  cotton  fertilizer 286  7, 9, 10 

fertilizer  for  oats.  Quantity  per  acre 276  17 

Phosphates  availability,  in  relation  to  soil  acidity 296  6 

insoluble,  fertilizing  value,  effects  on  different  crops. . .  281  5-6 

necessity  of  barnyard  and  green  manures 281  6 

value  for  corn  and  legumes 281  5-6 
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Phosphoric  acid,  beneficial  effects  Texas  cottx>n  lands 290  24 

Phosphorus,  poison  for  rats,  directions,  dangers 297  5 

Pkyltosticta,  cause  of  apple  blotch,  development 28?  15-16 

Phylloxera,  resistance  ol  American  grape  varieties 284  5 

Picking  poultry 287  39 

Pigs,  fattening  after  cattle 296  21-23 

feeding,  skim  milk  with  com  meal,  etc.,  comparison  with  tank- 
age   276  24 

tankage  with  corn  meal,  etc.,  comparison  with  skim 

milk 276  24 

Pip,  chicken,  symptoms,  treatment 287  44 

Piper,  C.  V.,  bulletin  on  *'  Leg^uminous  crops  for  green  manuring'' . .  278  1-27 

Plant  diseases,  prevention,  soil  sterilization 296  11-13 

Plantation  system  of  diversified  fanning 299  1-14 

Plasmopara  viticolay  fungus  causing  downy  mildew  of  grape,  control.  284  30-32 

Plowing,  early,  with  tillage  for  summer  fallow 294  14-16 

fall,  for  control  of  bollworm 290  15, 31 

late,  for  summer  fallow 294  14 

shallow,  remedy  for  Johnson  grass 279        10-12, 16 

Plum,  Japan.    See  Loquat. 

Plums,  unripe,  pickling  for  mock  olives. 296  14-16 

Poison,  grasshoppers  on  celery * 282  22 

Poisoning  from  sorghum  pasture,  danger,  treatment 288  23 

rats 297  4-5 

Poisons,  arsenical,  control  of  bollworm,  methods  and  experiments 290  16-18, 

25-27, 31 

use  against  grape-eating  insects 284       10, 14, 18, 

23,24,26 

Polenta  description,  uses 298  20, 23 

Polychrosis  botrana,  distinct  from  American  form  of  grape  berry  moth .  284  12 

viteana,  description,  life  history,  and  control 284  12-15 

Pomace,  apple,  feed  for  dairy  cows,  value,  comparison  with  beet 

pulp 280  9 

storing 280  9 

Pop  corn,  composition,  food  value,  uses 298        13, 17, 22 

Potash,  addition  to  cotton  fertilizer 286  7, 10 

peach  orchards,  fertilizer 276  5 

Potassium  phosphate,  use  in  honey  vinegar 276  28 

sulpnate,  use  in  honey  vinegar 276  28 

Potato  crop  in  diversified  farm  experiment,  net  profit 299  10 

Japanese,  comjxwition,  focii  value 295  29 

Zulu,  food  use  in  Africa 295  23 

Potatoes  and  other  root  crops  as  food 295  1-45 

canned,  food  value 295  18 

desiccated  or  evaporated,  composition  and  food  value 295  17 

digestibility,  experiments 295  21-22 

dried,  composition,  food  value 295        '  17 

evaporated,  preparation,  composition,  food  value 295  17 

history,  structure  and  composition,  cooking  effects,  digest- 

ibihty,  etc 295  7-23 

judging  for  quality 295  20 

manufactured  products 295  7 

nutrients,  loss  in  cooking 295  14-15 

nutritive  value,  comparison  with  rice 295  13 

place  in  diet 295  22 

production  and  value,  1899 295  7 

raw  and  cooked,  composition,  comparison  with  white  bread .  295  10 

storage,  effect  on  quality,  favorable  temperature 295  18-19 

sweet  and  white,  average  composition,  comparative 295  .  25 

See  also  Sweet  potatoes. 

use  in  starting  yeast 295  17 

white  and  sweet,  importance  in  American  diet 295  5 

yield  after  crimson  clover 278  23 
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Poultry,  bollworm  destruction 290  30 

cleanliness,  importance 287  42 

digestibility,  study 276  26-27 

feed,  use  of  sorghum  grain 288  25 

house,  rate,  jwisoning  directions 297  5 

killing,  dressing,  and  packing 287  38-39 

live,  shipping 287  39 

management 287  1-48 

marketing 287  38-41 

products,  marketing. 287  38-41 

^(€  also  Chickens;  Duck. 

Powdery  mildew,  grape,  description,  treatment 284  32-33 

Power,  sources,  comparative  cost 277  6 

f283    *  38 

spraying  apparatus  and  outfite •<  2g4  41-44 

Pox,  chicken,  poultry,  symptoms,  treatment,  {prevention 287  46 

Preserves,  bad  effect  of  light 281  22 

Preserving  eggs g  ^f 

Prickly  pear,  uses  as  food 293  12 

Projaca,  description,  use 298  18 

Propagation,  flame  cap  in  explosive  mixtures 277  20-22 

Protein,  com.  difference  from  wheat  protein 298  17, 38 

cost  in  com  foods 32-34 

digestibility  impaired  by  excessive  use  of  fats  and  sugars . .  281  21 

small  percentage  in  tubers  and  roots,  notes 295    6, 11, 28-40 

Prussic  acid  in  bitter  cassava 295  30 

sorghum  pasture,  cause,  antidote 288  2^ 

Pudding,  Indian,  preparation,  composition 298  17, 20 

Pump,  hand,  for  spraying 284  41 

spray,  requiremente,  different  styles 283  38 

Pumps  for  sprayers,  requiremente 284  45 

Pyrethrum,  use  in  emulsion  for  killing  lice 276  26 

QuAiNTANCE,  A.  L.,  and  C.  L.  Shear,  bulletin  on  "Insect  and  fun- 
gous enemies  of  the  grape,  east  of  the  Rocky 

Moimtains" 284  1-48 

W.  M.  Scott,  bulletin  on  **  Spraying  for  ap- 
ple diseases,  etc.,  in  the  Ozarks" 283  1-42 

Quinlan,  lex. ,  farm,  bollworm  control  experimente 290  26, 27 

Racks,  evaporator,  oiling 291  29 

fruit  evaporation 291  22 

Radishes,  composition,  food  use 295  33, 38 

Rat,  brown,  introduction,  life  history,  habite 291  3-4 

Norway,  introduction,  life  history,  habite 297  3-4 

Ration^,  dair^'  cows  on  profitable  farm 280  9 

Rat-proof  buildings,  construction 297  7 

Rats,  destruction  oy  ferrete  and  dogs 297  6 

methods 297  1-8 

disease  conveyance 297  3 

in  poultry  houses,  poisoning,  directions 297  5 

natural  enemies  among  birds  and  mammals 297  8 

poisoning,  directions 297  4-5 

trapping,  directions 297  5-6 

Red  chan  wheat,  description,  milling  qualities 294  24, 30 

Russian  wheat,  qualities 294  26 

Retort  vai>orizer,  description 277  28 

Rice,  nutritive  value,  comparison  with  potatoes 295  13 

Bichardsonia  fcabra.    Sec  Clover,  Mexican. 

Ripeness,  necessity  in  fruit  and  vegetables  for  canning 281  22 

Ripe  rot,  grape,  description,  contrcS 284  35-36 

Rivers,  sediment  value,  estimate 281  8 

Roasters,  rearing  for  market 287  34 

Roiik,  Turkish  preparation,  food  value 293  19 

Roller  for  subsurface  packing 294  19 
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Rolling  seed  for  separation,  apparatus 286  6-8 

Roof,  chicken  house,  different  styles 287  8 

Rooete,  chicken  house,  arrangement 287  10, 14, 15, 16 

Root  crops  as  food 295  1-45 

Root-rot,  grape,  causes,  prevention 284  37 

Roots,  food,  water  content,  low  percentage  of  protein,  notes 295  29-40 

succulent,  composition,  comparison  with  potatoes,  table 295  33 

used  as  food 295  32-41 

tropical  starch-bearing,  food  use,  composition 295  29-32 

used  as  condiments 295  41-42 

Rootstocks,  Johnson  grass,  habits,  types  of  development 279  6-10 

Root-worm,  grape,  distribution,  description,  life  history,  treatment . .  284  6-12 

Rose-chafer,  description,  life  history,  and  treatment 284  24-26 

injury  to  grapes 284  24 

Roselle,  use  as  food,  description 293  13 

Rot,  bitter.    See  Bitter-rot. 
black.    See  Black-rot. 

brown,  grape,  description,  treatment 283  30-32 

apray,  grape,  description,  treatment 284  30-32 

heart,  celery,  cause,  prevention 282  22 

ripe,  grape,  description,  control ; 284  35-36 

root,  grape,  causes,  prevention 284  37 

white,  ^ape,  description,  control 284  36 

Rotation,  cnmson  clover  and  cowpeas,  for  poor  lands 278  23 

Johnson  grass  with  grain  and  plowed  crops 279  14-15 

Roup,  chicken,  symptoms,  treatment 287  43 

Russian  mulberry,  description,  uses 276  7 

vetch  value  as  green  manure,  cold  localities 278  26 

Rye  acreage  and  production  in  Columbia  Basin,  1899 294  12 

feed  for  laying  hens 287  21 

Salmon  digestibility  coefficients 276  27 

Salsify,  black,  composition,  food  use -. 295  33, 38 

composition,  food  use,  varieties 295  33, 38 

Spanish,  food  use 295  38 

Salt,  lambs  stomach  worms,  use 281  29 

S reserving  eggs 287  42 

liver  sediment,  amount  to  acre-foot  of  water 281  8 

solution  for  bleaching  apples 293  10 

use  as  fertilizer  for  celery 282  10 

Samp,  description,  composition,  use 298  12, 13, 19, 38 

San  Jos^  scale,  spraying  with  soluble  oils,  comparison  with  lime- 
sulphur  wash 281  17-18 

Sapodilla,  use  as  food,  description 293  13 

Sassafras  sproute,  killing  with  carbon  bisulphid 281  16-17 

Sawdust,  bedding  for  cows,  value,  advantages 280  14 

Scab,  apple,  description,  cause,  and  treatment 283  20-23 

Scale,  cottony  maple,  control 296  20 

San  Jos^,  spraying  with  soluble  oils 281  17-18 

Scaly  legs,  chicken,  cause,  treatment 287  45 

Scarlet  runner  beans,  description,  ornamental  value 289  7 

Scheele's  green,  use  in  apple  spraying 283  37 

on  grape  vines 284  27 

Seolymus  hispanicuSy  food  use 295  38 

Scorzonera  hispanica,  food  use 295  38 

Scott,  W.  M.,  and  A.  L.  Quaintance,  bulletin  on  "Spraying  for  ap- 
ple diseases,  etc.,  in  the  Ozarks" 283  1-42 

S^  Island  cotton  seed,  description 285  16 

pure  and  hybrid,  distinction 285  16 

separation,  germination  test 285  14-16 

Sediment,  irrigation,  harmful,  method  of  handling 281  9 

water,  fertilizing  value 281  8-10 

river,  fertilizing  constituents 281  8 
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Seed,  alfalfa,  adulteration 296  7-9 

Quantity  per  acre 276  14 

beans,  cleaning  and  grading 289  17 

field  and  garden,  quantity  per  acre 289  13, 23 

beds,  formalin  treatment  for  disease  prevention 296  13 

beggarweed,  saving,  and  quantity  per  acre 300  7 

bluegrass,  adulteration 296  8 

celery,  selection 282  12 

sowing,  early  and  late  crops 282  12-13 

clover,  crimson,  quantity  per  acre 278  23 

sweet,  quantity  per  acre 278  24 

cotton,  germination  tests  of  different  weights 285  12 

heating,  injury  to  oil  content 286  13 

heavy,  advantage  of  planting 285  1-16 

improved,  use  in  bollworm  control 290  21, 23 

preservation 286  13-14 

profit  to  growers  by  disposing  of,  in  exchange  for  meal.  286  12-13 

value  annual  crop 286  5 

in  fertilizing  cotton,  comparison  with  cotton-seed 

meal 286  1-14 

weight,  tests  after  separation 285  11-14 

yield  tests  before  and  after  separation 285  13 

Dura,  quantity  per  acre 288  15 

heavy  vs.  light,  value 285  5 

Kafir  com,  color,  time  of  ripening 288  8, 10 

quantity  per  acre 288  15 

nonsaccharine  sorghums,  characteristics 288  8, 10 

pure  V8.  poor,  comparison  of  cost  per  acre 296  7-9 

Sea  Island  cotton,  separation 285  14-16 

selection  for  disease-resistant  clover 296  9-10 

improvement  of  sorghums 288  27 

separated,  tests 285  11-14 

separation  method,  description \ 285  9 

Upland  cotton,  preparation  for  separation 285  6-8 

velvet  bean,  gatnenng,  and  quantity  per  acre 300  10 

Seedless  tomatoes,  production 296  13 

Seeds,  cost  per  acre,  standard  and  poor  alfalfa  and  grass 296  8 

Selection,  seed,  for  disease-resistant  clover 296  9-10 

Separation,  cotton  seed,  method,  description 285  9 

preparation  of  tjpland  seed 285  6-8 

Separator,  cotton  seed,  description 285         9-11, 16 

Setting  hens,  directions 281       ^  25 

Shade  trees,  insect  enemies,  combating. . : 296       *      19-21 

varieties  immune  from  insect  pests 296  20 

Shallot,  food  use 295  41 

Shear,  0.  L.,  and  A.  L.  Quaintance,  bulletin  on  "Insect  and  fun- 
gous enemies  of  the  grape  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains" 284  1-48 

Sheep,  alfalfa  pasture,  danger  of  bloat 276  10 

feed,  use  of  Kafir  corn 288  24 

Shelter  belts,  Russian  mulberry 276  7 

Shipping  celery  to  market 282  33 

fruit,  improved  methods,  increased  supply 293  9 

Silage,  crops  used , .^ 292  11 

loads,  size,  relation  to  cost.  * 292  10 

sorghums,  value 288  23 

Silo  equipment,  description,  relation  to  cost  of  work 292  12-15 

filling,  on  31  farms,  equipment,  labor,  cost  per  ton,  table 292  8 

labor,  cost,  arrangement 292  6, 9-10 

methods 292  5-7 

Single-crop  farming,  injurious  results,  discussion 299  7-9 

system  of  farming,  permanency,  discussion 294  27-29 

Skim  milk,  pigs  feeding,  comparison  with  tankage 276  24 

Slicing,  fruit,  machines 291  22 

Slicker,  for  summer  tillage,  description  and  use 294  15 

Smut,  grain,  of  sorghum,  prevention 288  26 

head,  of  sorghimi,  prevention  by  seed  selection 288  26 

oats,  prevention,  use  of  formalin 276  18 
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Soda,  nitrate,  comparison  with  crimson  clover  as  fertilizer 278  23 

oats,  fertilizer,  cost  and  profit  per  acre 276  17 

Sodium  phosphate,  use  in  honey  vinegar 276  28 

Soil  acidity,  green  manures,  correction  by  use  of  lime 278  14 

relation  to  availability  of  phosphates 296  6 

test,  litmus  paper 296  6 

celery  blanching 282  26 

requirements 282  9 

inoculation,  alfalfa,  methods,  comparison 276  13 

leguminous  crops,  methods 278  9 

with  sweet  clover  sod  for  alfalfa  crop 280  11 

nitrogen  loss,  causes 278  11 

sources,  cost 278  10 

preparation  for  Bermuda  grass  propagation 281  12 

celery 282  11 

sorghum 288  14 

Soiling  crop,  succotash 276  20-21 

sorghums,  value 288  23 

value  of  Guinea  grass 300  13 

Soils,  Columbia  Basin,  origin  and  composition 294  11 

field  beans,  adaptability  and  preparation 289  10-11 

sterilization  for  prevention  of  plant  diseases 296  11-13 

Solanin,  poison  constituent  of  potatoes 295        19, 20, 44 

Solanum  tuberosum,  food  use  in  Africa 295  23 

Sorghum  grain,  food  for  man  and  stock 288  2^25 

land  preparation 288  14 

stubble,  plowing  under : 288  13 

yield  after  cowpeas 278  19, 22 

velvet  beans 278  22 

Sorghums,  alkali  resistance 288  13 

classification  and  groups 288  7-9 

cultivation,  harvesting,  thrashing,  and  yields 288  16-20 

effect  on  land,  remedy 288  13, 28 

fodder  and  hay.  feeding  value 288  21 

'        nonsaccharine 288  1-28 

diseases  and  injurious  insects,  control 288  26 

drought  resistance 288  12 

feeding  value,  comparison  to  corn 288  25 

improvement  by  seed  selection 288  27 

pasture,   advantages,    and    danger    from 

poisoning 288  22-23 

sections  where  valuable 288  11 

planting  methods 288  16 

silage  and  soiling 288  23 

soils,  adaptability 288  12 

Southern  States,  oats  culture 276  14-18 

Soy  beans,  comparison  with  cowpeas 278  20 

composition,  fertilizing  materials  in  100  pounds 278  12 

locality,  uses,  value 289  7 

value  as  gjreen  manure,  effects  on  succeeding  crops 278  20 

with  or  without  tubercles,  nitrogen  yield 278  11 

SpJuuxloma  ampelinum.  fun^  causing  grape  anthracnose,  control. .  284  34-35 

Sphseropm  matorum,  found  m  leaf-spot  disea^s  of  apple 283  19 

Spillman,  W.  J.,  and  J.  S.  Gates,  bulletin  on  "Method  of  eradicating 

Johnson  ^rass  " 279  1-16 

Spray  application,  directions 283  40 

applications,  schedule  for  apple  orchards 283  41-42 

mixtures,  application,  directions 284  46-48 

r283  38 

Spraying  apparatus,  description |284  41-45 

apple  bitter-rot,  demonstration  in  Arkansas,  and  results..  283  10-13 

blotch,  demonstration,  Arkansas 283  17-18 

diseases  and  codling  moth  in  the  Ozarks 283  1-42 

orchards  in  the  Ozarks,  pltm  of  work 283  7 

equipment  for  apple  orchards 283  38-39 

materials,  apple  orchards 283  34-38 
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Spfayiog  prepontionj.  Dc»DjfUmiiig 284  40-41 

re«ulu  dependent  upon  proper  prepanxkm  and  use  of 

spfmyi 283  5 

San  Jo8e  acale  with  soluble  oila 281  17-18 

times  of  applicatioD 283  7 

Sprayi.  injury  to  foliage 283  41-42 

Spring  cix^.  tillage  importance  of  settling  and  packing  soil 294  21-22 

Sprinklers,  c-elety.  0>'0tems 282  15 

Sprout  management  of  worjd  lot '. 276  30 

Stables,  ventilation,  ezperiment^ 296  25-27 

Stachys ,  compositi^^,  food  value,  names 295  ® 

tieboldi,  naroe«.  comp^jeition,  food  use 295  29 

Standard  milk,  definitirm.  requirements 281  29-30 

Starch,  com.  compijsition.  uses 298        13, 14, 39 

potato,  manufacture 295  7 

sugar.    See  Glucfjse. 

Starch-bearing  roots,  tropical,  food  use,  composition 295  29-32 

Steam  engines,  a^laptabuity 277  10 

plants,  thermal  efficiency 277  8-9 

sterilization  of  fiee<l  V>ed8 296  13 

Sterilization,  soils,  for  prevention  of  plant  diseases 296  11-13 

Sterilized  milk,  definition 281  32 

Storage,  cold.    See  Cold  storage 

potatoes,  effect  on  quality,  favorable  temperature 295  18-19 

sweet  potatoes,  effect  on  quality 295  26 

Storing  canned  fruit*  and  vegetables 281  22-24 

celery,  methods - 282  28-31 

fruit,  effect  on  quality 293  34 

preserves,  directions 281  22-24 

Stover,  nonsaccharine  sorghums,  feeding  value  and  use 288  21 

Straw,  wheat,  yield  after  Canada  peaa 278  25 

Strawberries,  quantity  grown,  1899 293  37 

Strychnine,  poison  for  rats,  application  directions 297  4 

Stubble,  burning,  injury  to  soil 294  28 

cowpeas,  effect  as  green  manure 278        18^  20, 21 

Rorgnum,  plowing  under 288  13 

soy  beans,  effect  as  green  manure 278        18,  20, 21 

velvet  l>ean .  effect  as  green  manure 278  21 

Rtubbs  mulberry,  description 276  7 

Subirrigation.  celery 282  16 

Succotash,  mixtures  for  use  as  soiling  crop 276  20-21 

origin,  food  value,  canned,  composition 298  35-37 

soiling  crop,  culture,  and  value 276  20-21 

Sugar  beans.     Sec  Lima  l>ean8. 

Sugars,  fruit,  kinds  and  (juantity 293  17 

Suiuk,  Turkish  preparation,  Ukh\  value 293  19 

Sulphur,  flowers,  use  on  powdery  mildew 284  33 

fruit  evaporation,  use  in  bleaching,  restrictions,  etc 291  19-22, 33-34 

fumigation  of  chicken  houses 287  48 

stoves,  fruit  evaporation 291  22 

Sulphuric  acid,  use  on  grape  anthracnose 284  33 

Sulphurous  acid,  evaporated  fruits,  laws.  United  States  and  foreign. .  291  33-34 

Sweet  potatoes,  canned  and  dried,  food  value 295  27 

composition  and  nutritive  value 295  25-27 

dip'Htibility  and  place  in  diet 295  27 

oftccts  of  storage  and  cooking 295  26 

evaporatetl  and  desiccated,  food  value 295  27 

^(Mieral  uw^s.  stock  feed,  starch,  etc 295  27 

origin,  varieties,  characteristics 295  23-24 

yield  after  crimson  clover 278  23 

Swine.     «SVr  Hogs. 

Tamulos.  description,  use 298  20 

Tangier  peas,  i'aliforiiirt  tents,  yield,  an<l  value  for  weedy  land 278  27 

value  as  green  manure  and  hay 278  27 
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Taniers,  descripticm,  composition,  food  use 295  30, 31 

Tank  outfita  for  orchard  sprayinjg 283  38 

.  vineyard  si>raying 284  42-45 

Tanka^,  hog-feeding  experiments 276  21-24 

Tamimed  plant  bug,  description,  control 282  23 

Taro,  varieties,  composition,  food  use  and  digestilnlity 295  30>  31 

Taye,  description,  composition,  food  use 295  30, 31 

Tenant  dairy  farm,  profitable,  details 280  1-16 

farming,  credit  system,  injurious  effects 299  8 

Testing  eggs  for  hatching 287  28 

.  market 287  40 

(reserved  in  water-glass 296  29-31 

Tests,  separated  cotton  seed,  germination  and  weight 285  11-14 

Texas,  cotton  bollworm  injury,  1903-1906 290  12-14 

crop,  1903-1906 290  14 

Kafir  com  and  milo  acreage  and  production 288  12 

soils,  need  of  fertilizers,  notes 290  24 

Thermal  efficiency  of  engines,  relation  to  cost  of  fuel 277  8 

units,  measurements,  cost,  different  fuels 277  7 

Thinning  timber  in  woodlot,  directions 276  31 

Thrashing  beans,  description  of  machine 289  16 

sorghum 288  19 

Tier,  leaf  celery,  iniury  and  control 282  23 

Tiles,  drain,  celery  blanching 282  25 

Timber,  thinning  in  woodlot,  directions 276  31 

Tobacco  lands,  Connecticut,  hairy  vetch  as  cover  crop 278  26 

Tomatoes,  seedless,  production 296  13 

Tower  evaporators,  alscription 291  15-16 

Townsend  mulberry,  description 276  6 

Tracy,  S.  M.,  bulletin  on  "Some  important  grasses  and  forage  plants 

for  the  Gulf  Coast  region" 300  1-15 

Tragopogon  porrifolius,  food  use 295  38 

Transplanting  celery 282  14 

Trap  crops  for  control  of  bollworm,  methods,  experiments,  and  re- 
sults   290  18-19,27,31 

Trapping  rats,  directions 297  5-6 

Traps,  rat,  description,  directions  for  baiting 297  6 

Trays,  fruit  evaporation 291  22 

Trees,  shade,  insect  enemies,  combating 296  19-21 

Trenching  celery,  directions 282  ^      28 

Tropical  starch-bearing  roots,  food  use,  composition 295  29-32 

Tubercles,  legimies,  mode  of  securing  nitrogen  from  air. .  i 278  8 

Tubers,  food,  water  content,  low  percentage  of  protein 295    6, 11, 28-29 

succulent,  used  as  food 295  32-41 

Turkey  Red  wheat  description,  advantages  and  disadvantages 294  27,  30 

Turnips,  composition,  food  use 295  33, 39 

Typhtocyha  comes y  description,  life  history  and  control 284  19-20 

Uncinula  necator,  fun^s  causing  powdery  mildew  of  grape,  control- .  284  32-33 

Unripe  fruit,  digestibility  studies. . , 293  31 

Uplands,  Columbia  Basin,  farm  practice 294  l-3iP 

Vaporizers,  various  devices,  description 277  27-31 

Vegetables,  canned,  storing 281  22-24 

composition,  comparison  with  green  corn 298  36 

feed  for  laying  hens 287  23 

Velvet  beans,  composition,  fertilizing  materials  in  100  pounds 278  12 

cultivation  and  yield 300  9-10 

green  manure  for  com  land 281  15 

locality,  uses 289  7 

seed,  gathering,  quantity  per  acre 300  10 

value  for  forage  and  rotation  crop 300  9-11 

grazing  hogs  and  cattle 300  10-11 

green  manure,  comparison  with  cowpeas  . . .  278  21-22 
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Ventilation,  chicken  house 287        11, 13, 14 

stable,  experiments 296  25-27 

Venturia  inxqualisy  cause  of  apple  scab 283  21 

Verjuice,  description,  use  as  condiment 293  19 

Vermont,  alfalfa  experiments 276  12 

Vertigo,  chicken,  symptoms,  treatment 287  43 

Vetch,  common,  value  as  ^een  manure,  objections 278  26 

composition,  fertilizing  material  in  100  poimds 278  12 

hairy,  cover  crop  for  Connecticut  tobacco  lands 278  26 

value  as  green  manure,  cold  localities 278  26 

Russian,  value  as  green  manure,  cold  localities 278  26 

Vibrisaea  hyvogxa,  fungiis  causing  root  rot  of  grape,  prevention 284  37 

Vicia/a6a,  locality  and  uses 289  6 

Vigna  sinensis.    See  Cowpeas. 

Vinegar,  honey,  making,  directions 276  28-29 

sources,  use  and  value  as  food 293  19 

Vineyard  cultivation  for  control  of  injurious  insects 284        11, 21, 26 

spraying,  directions  and  outfits 284  38-48 

See  also  Grapes. 

Virginia,  alfalfa  experiments 27tB  13 

Vitxs  vinifera,  susceptibility  to  attacks  of  phylloxera 284  5 

Wacons,  silage  hauling 292  12-13 

Walla  Walla  Valley.    See  Columbia  Basin. 

Walls,  chicken  house,  foundation  and  sides : 287    8, 10, 15, 17 

Warburton ,  C.  W. ,  bulletin  on  '*  The  nonsaccharine  sorghums  " 288  1-28 

Washington,  eastern,  Columbia  Basin,  cereal  crops,  1899 #-  -  •  -  294  12 

wheat,  average  yield,  1906 294  29 

Wasps,  bollworm  destruction 29  30, 32 

Waste,  evaporated  apples,  use 291  32 

Water,  absorption  by  cereals 298  16 

irrigation,  sediment,  fertilizing  value 281  8-10 

pipes,  lead,  injury  by  rats 297  3 

pure,  supply,  care  of  wells •. 296  5 

requirements,  celery,  methods  of  appljdng 282  14-17 

of  laying  hens 287  24 

supply  for  mixing  Bordeaux  mixture 283  36 

Water-glass,  preserving  eggs,  testing |^  2^J 

Watermelon  crop,  in  diversified  farm  experiments,  net  profit 299  10 

Webber,  Herbert  J.,  and  E.  B.  Boykin,  bulletin  on  "Advan- 
tage of  planting  heav>r  cotton  seed  " 285  1-16 

Weeds  eradication  with  iron  sulphate  (copperas)  solution 296  10 

Weevil,  bean,  destructiveness  in  southern  latitudes 289  28 

Wells,  construction  and  protection  to  insure  pure  water  supply 296  5 

Whale-oil  soap,  use  on  CTape- vines,  directions 284  21, 28 

Wheat  acreage  and  production  in  Columbia  Basin,  1899 294  12 

bearded,  horse  feed,  injurious  effects 294  27 

(281  21 

298  25 

breads,  advantages  over  corn  breads 298  17, 40 

crop,  acreage  and  value,  1905 281  19 

feed  for  laying  hens 287  21 

flour  composition,  comparison  with  corn  products 281  19 

varieties  grown,  Columbia  Basin 294        22-27, 30 

>4eld  after  buckwheat 278  25 

Canada  i5eas 278  25 

cowpeas 278  18 

rape 278  25 

rotation  of  crimson  clover  and  cowpeas 278  23 

velvet  beans 278  21 

See  also  varietal  names. 

Wheats,  spring  varieties,  Columbia  Basin,  description 294        23-25, 30 

winter  varieties,  Columbia  Basin,  description 294        25-27, 30 
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Fanners' 

Bulletin  No.  Page. 

White  English  mulberry,  description 276  7 

rot,  grape,  descnption,  control 284  36 

Wilfarth  and  Hellriegel,  discovery  of  nitrogen-fixing  tubercles  on 

legumes 278  8 

Willamette  Valley,  agricultural  history 294  28 

Williamson  method  of  com  culture 281  13-16 

Windows,  chicken  house,  style  and  size 287  9, 13, 14, 15, 

16, 17 

Wire  netting,  use  in  rat-proof  construction 297  7 

Wisconsin,  alfalfa  expenments 176  13 

Woodlot,  farm,  management,  suggestions 276  29-32 

Woods,  Charles  D.,  bulletin  on  **Food  value  of  com  and  com 

products" 298  1  40 

Woodward,  S.  M.,  and  Charles  Edward  Lucke,  on  "Use  (»f  alco- 
hol and  gasoline  in  farm  engines" 277  1-40 

Worm,  corn-ear.    See  Bollworm,  cotton. 

Worms,  intestinal,  chicken,  treatment 287  47 

Wormy  grapes,  causes , 284  12 

Yam,  incorrect  use  of  word 295  24, 44 

Yams,  description,  composition,  food  use 295        30,  31, 44 

Yard-long,  French,  beans,  synonyms : 289  7 

Yautia,  description,  food  use,  composition 295  30, 31 

Zingiber  officinale,  composition,  use  as  condiment  and  confection 295  42 

Zulu  potato,  food  use  in  Africa 295  23 
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